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FOREWORD 

The material for tlu> book was accumulated during a stay of approximately two and 
a l^lf years in JapaUj betw^eeu 1^35 and Short distanee^ and good cununuiiications 

made it possible for me in that period to see v\^th tny own eyes Uie great majority of the 
architectural nmteriab from Japan proper which were necessary to my study. 1 had in¬ 
tended also to devote a fair proportion of my lime in the Far East to China' but the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japunese war in 1037 made travel on the oontinent difficulty and in 
the end I wa^ able to arrange only about a month within the territory^ in the North then 
occupied by Japanese forces- Host of ibnl time was: necessarily spent in Peking; I suc¬ 
ceeded in visiting two important temple sites of the eleventh and twelflb centuries, 
Ta^t iing-fu in Shansi and I-hsien in ManehukuO;^ and in addition acquired a wider ex¬ 
perience of re^onaJ variations In jMukden and Korea. To iny great disappointment I was 
unable to make any contact with the active Chinese members of the Society for Research 
in Chinese Architecture^ who had been driven by the war from their headquarters In Peking. 

The opportunity to make this s“tudy I owe to the generosity of two ^\jiiorican organiM- 
tions which in turn maintained me as a FeUow in the Par East; the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the General Education Board of the Rockefeller FoutidatJon. In 
Japan my way was smoothed by the official courtesies of the Department of Education 
and the Society for International Cultural Relations; in addition I received friendly advice 
and encouragement from Bcvcral in<tmduals, notably from Professors Amanuma and 
Hamadn in Kyoto* from Messrs. Hattori and Ooka in the state architectural offices in 
Tokyo, and from the younger Professor Sekino in Tokyo University. In Peking I bene¬ 
fited particularly from the kindness and wide experience of Professor Ecke of the Catholic 
Utdversily. 

Finally I wish to record my gratitude for the help given me at various stages of 
my interest in the Far East by friends and associates m the United States. 1 have been 
long indebted to George Rowley of Princeton for the initial iiersuasion which turned me 
tow'ard Chinese and Japanese studies. With specific reference to this book, I owe a generaj 
encouragement to Louis Ledoux of New York, and much helpful criticism to Baldwin 
Smith of PrincetauH 


Bryn Mawr, AprU 


ALEXAXDUn C* SOFEB, HL 
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BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURE IN JAPAN 






OUTLINE CHRONOLOGY 


. Cf»na 
Hsin (?) 

Shang (-1122B.C.?> 

Cbou <liea?-S55) 

ch'in (aai-9oe) 

Former (Western) Han 

(SOe B. C.-9 A.D.) 

Later (Eastern) Han 
(S5-S20 A.D.) 

Three Kingdoms 
(321^63) 

Western Chin (aeS-SlT) 

Eastern Chin 
(317-420) 

Sung (420-479) Northern Wei (c. 440-5S5) 

Ch'i (479-502) 

Liang (502-557) East and West Wei 

(c. 535-550) 

Ch'en (557-580) North Ch'i, North Chou 

(c. 550-580) 

Sui (581-618) 

"Tang (618-907) 


F^ve Dynasties (907-900) 

Northern Sung Liao Tartar 

(960-1120) (916-1119) 


Japan 


Yanxato conquest, Emperor 
Jimmu (orthodox date 66Q) 


Emperor Jimmu (actual date 
C.40 B.C.?) 


Buddhism introduced from 
Pekehe, Korea 

Asuka (Suiko, 593-644) 

Proto-Nara (Hakuhd, 646-710) 

Nara (Tempyo, 710-784) 

Early Hcian (KOnin, Jogan; 784- 
897) 

Late Heian (Puiiw&ra; 897-1185) 


XV 



Southern Sung Chin Tartar 

(H27-1078) (1115-1234) 

Yuan Mongol (1271-1368) 

Ming (1368-1644) 

Ch'ing Alancbu 
(1644-1812} 

Republic (1912- ) 


Kamakura (1186-1334) 

Muromachi (Aahtkaga, 1334-1573) 
Momoyama (1573-1614) 

Etio (1615-1867) 

Restoration (1868- ) 


(Since there has been only one Imperial dj-nasty throughout Japanese history, a diSerent 
chronological framework must be used from that which is normal for China. The most 
satisfactory' Japanese system ts a geographical subdivision, by the names of the places 
from which the supreme authority was exercised, whether by Emperor or Shogun, The 
scheme operates satisfactorily only from the eighth century, however, when the capital 
was settled at Nara, Before that time the Imperial residence was too frequently shifted, 
for reasons of small historie importance, lo contribute anything but confusion to chronology. 
The usual Japanese compromise is lo begin with the period of reign from Asuka, exercised 
most illustriously by the Empress Suikij- and then for the suCBeeding half century to use 
either the name “ Hakuhu" (w'hich actually designates only one reign-era, 673-685) or 
the modem term ” early Xara.” The latter is misleariing, since the Imperial capitals of 
tJie time were actually in various places, like Otsu on Lake Bjwa, and not yet at Nam. 
I have therefore substituted my own term, “ proto-Nara,*' which suggests a period of 
preparation without being too spedfic in a geographical sense.) 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Iti the year 554 of the Cbrialian era^ the king of the Korean kingdom of Pekohe 
cleifpalched a mission to Japan, requesting the aid of the island nionarehy against the 
attacks of his hereditary' enemies to the north and east^ KokuU, and Silla 

Japan had for many generations maintained a foothold opposite her own shores on the 
Korean peninsula^ from which to intervene in the nlfairs of the mainland through war or 
tliplomacy. In the long rivaJrj' between the three Korean kingdoms, her assistance in 
maintaining n balance of power had been given most frequently to Pckche in the South west+ 
At the middle nf the sixth century, the tw^o realms were linked by a long tradition of 
cooperation and royal intermarriage. It was in recognition of this ancient friendshipi as 
ivell os in the boi>e of continued assistance in the future^ that the king of Pekche sent 
w'iUi hU emissaries to the Japanese court, the most precious of gift^: a means of acquaint¬ 
ance with the religion of Buddha^ triainpliant everywhere else in the Far East, but as 
yet unknown in Japan. In the words of the early Japanese history Nihofi-shoki 
the envoys brought ** as a present to the Emperor an image of the Buddha Shaka in gilded 
bronze, several banners and canopies, and a number of ^rolbi of canonical books. Sepa-^ 
rately was presented a mcmonal in which (the Korean king) praised the merit of diffusing 
religious worship abroad, saying, *This doctrine is above all others the most excellent ^^ 

The inlroduclion was received in Japan with tinxed emotions. A con.*5ervative faction 
in the CfiurL v ehemently opposed any corruption of Uie ancient faith of the land by alien 
practices. The strength of this party lay In its heutb, the two great families of Nakalomi 
and Mononobe, with their herediUty functions of providing Shinto liturgj^ and i>a!fice 
protection. ITicir influence was great enough under the emperor Klmmei (530?-571?) to 
prevent any formal acceptance of Buddhism by tjie state. Insteach the image and its para¬ 
phernalia were turned over to the chief of the rival faction, the ChaneeHor Sogn no Iniinie* 
who made his owti manrion of Mukuhora n chapel In receive it; thereby creating Mukii- 
haradera,'' 1^®#, the first Bijddhi.st temple in Japan. 

For a generation, the new religion provi<led merely the crux of antagonism between 
the two court parties. A pestilence soon broke out, and was duly attributed by the con¬ 
servatives to the anger of the native gods at the presence of an intruder. The Niikatomi 
and Mononobe rase briefly into tlje ascendant. OfUcials took the image of Buddha and 
threw it into the waves of the canal of Naniwa (present Osaka). Also they set fire to 
the chapek garan and burned it until nothing was left.” ‘ 

* The first iDtrodiactlaa, fur Kliimiel-teanpp IS/iO of Kokushi-t^tkei 

Ip p. aSl). Mukiihinidera aod the first prosciiptiaUp da^ p. 3SsJ. Cf. LtimdAlleu by Aston, W. G.> Nihon^i* 
in Transactions and Pjtxieedings of die Japan Society, London,'^ vol. iii 65^7^ For eencml 

historica] stumnary, cf. Icptm, A Mart Cultural by Smisoiu^ G. B.. New York 1931, pp. 62 ff. 

For year by year acciHint, cf. Early Japanw HittQfy by Eeischauct, R. K. Frinoelon, 1037. 
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Under the next emperor, Bidat^u (573?-58S?), the proscription was relaxed; and 
with Korean eneouraiment nnd the active paj'Usanship of the Sogiv clan, tiie new faith 
was admitted again as an experiment. In 577, " the king of the iand of Pefcche presented 
to the Euii>eror, through the returning (.lupuiiesc) en^'oys Prinoe Owake and his com* 
piiiiions, a number of scrolls of canonical books, together mth six persons; an ascetic, a 
prnctiser of meditiition, a nun, a reciter of dharani spells, a maker of Buddhist images, and 
a temple architect Subsequently a temple of Prince Owake was established at 

Kuniwu/'^ In 584 the then head of the Soga clan, Umako, obtained two images from 
persons returning from Pekche, and with these as a basis set out to establish the faith 
along more orthodox lines. His princi]xil helper was an emigrant from south China named 
(in Japanese pronunciation) Shiba Tat to himscif n practising Buddhist. A 

search was made throughout Japan for monks to preside at the new center of worship. 
Duly one was found, a Korean from Kokuli, w'ho had returned to secular life. Under the 
cogent persuasion of the Chancellor, he retired again from the world, and consecrated three 
maidens (all of foreign descent, and one the daughter of Tatto) as nuns. Soga no Umafco, 
like his fatlier, built a cliupel, Itui^den fAfS, in connection witli his omv numsion. Here 
he entertained the three (possibly somew'bat bewildered) nuns at a nmigre feast held in 
accordance with the scriptures. “ On this occasion, Shiba Tatto found a Buddha relic on 
the fotjd of abstinence, and presented it to the Minister Umako.” The latter, failing to 
smash it with a sledge hummer, accepted it as genuine. “In conscquencie ... he believed 
in the Buddhist teachings, and praetisixl them unremittingly. At his mansion of Ishlktiw'a 
he built anotlier Buddha chapel. From this arose the beginnings of Budtlhism.” In 535, 
as a climax, ” he ereolexl a pagoda, to north of the hill of Ono: and having held a 
general meeting to partake of maigre food, deposited the relic which had been obtained 
by Tatto on the top of the (central) pillar.” ' 

This promising start was again interrupted by the hostility of the opposing court 
faction. A second pestilence spread, and in its turn w'oa attributed to divine ivrath. Once 
again the hesitant Emt>eror w’lis persuaded. The rival iMinistcr Mononobe no Moriya 
“ went in person to the temple, tera #; ami while he sat on a chair, had the pagoda pulled 
down, set fire to, and burned. He also bumeil the image of Budtlha and its chapel, 
BiititudeH', and having dune this, he took the remains of the image of Buddha which 
were left from tlie fire, and had them thrown into the Naniwa canal.” Sogn no Umako 
lie upbraided for his part in the matter; the nuns were stripped of their robes and flo|^d. 

This was the last victory of the opposition, however, and the beginning of its eventual 
dowiifxdl. In spite of the obliteration of alien worship by fire and water, the signs of divine 
dissatisfaction continued. Sores broke out on the Emperor, on tlie Minister Mononobe 
no Moriya, as weU as on many others. It began to be whispered that these afflictions were 
a punishment for the treatment inflicted on the Buddha. The Emperor, persuaded now in 
the opposite direction by the keenest personal discomfort, returned to the Soga clan his 
license for private worship. “The three nuns were given back to Lord Umako, who 

^ N.'ihoki for Bidalitt-tciuiD. O/Il/l, p.^3, for .wewnd missian from Pekclie; Aston, p. 96. 

» lS/8 «id 14/a/tS. pp. 35a*D; Aston, pp. JOl-2; 
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n?ceJved them with rejoicing . , , He Iniilt them a temple, shoja aitew^ into which 

he welcomed tliem, and provided them with sustenance^' * 

The Emperor died txono I he less. The brief reign of his successor, Ydmei (5Si^?-5S7) 
en<led iit an Imperial eonver.^ion* however* At this sign of tlic waning of their influence, 
the conser\"at]Yes rose in open rebellion in 588. A pitched battle took place bctw^cen the 
private army of Mononobe no jMoriya and the allied forces of Llie Imperia] Princes and 
the Soga clan. At first the Mononobe prevailed, "The Imperial Prince U may ado (i.e, 
Shotoku) . , . who was foilomng in the rear of the army, jKmdcretl in his mtnd^ saying 
to himself* ' Arc we not on the brink of defeat? Without pr*iycr, we cannot succeed.'' 
Therefore he cut down a nurtde tree, and swiftly fashioneil images of the Four Heavenly 
Kings, Shilennb. Placing these on his tojiknot* he uttered iJie vow,' If we are now made to 
gain the victory o%*er the eneni>% 1 pronii&e fuithlully to honor the Four Kings, guardians 
of the world, by building for them a temple with a pagoda The Minister Soga no 

Umako also uttered a vow, * 0 all ye Heavenly Kings and great Divine Monarehi^l *Aid 
and protect us, and make us gain the victory! If this prayer be granted, I will erect n 
temple with a pagoda in honor of the Heavenly King^t, tlie great Divine Monarchs* and 
I will propagate ever^^ivhere the Three Precious Things * The Buddhist party thereupoo 
prcvailcdt the leaders of the oppoation were slain, and Uieir pos^sions were distributcd. 
Buddhism wa^ at last free to ^spread without hindrance; to spread the more rapidly l>ecause 
of the debt of gratitude owed it by the learJers of the victorious part^^ 

In aS0 a new ruission from Fekche made available not only additional monks, but 
also — most pn>videntially—two temple architects, an expert in casting p^igoda spires, 
esjyert tilers, and a painter After the defeat of Mononobe no 

Moriya, a temple to the Four Heavenly Kings. Shitennoji had l>een erected in 

the ricinity of modern Osaka. Prolmbly because the subsequent arrival of expert Korean 
craftsmen opened far greater possibilities of tichievcmcnl, this first estabii&hmeut was 
abnnfiomxl; and in 593 a second construction was begun, on a new site—that still occupied 
by Shitcnnbji today in Osaka/ Sc^^ral years before this, in double fulfilment of his vow^ 
Soga no Umako bad jirojected another brge establishment, Hdkoji in the then 

capital of A^uka, Under the reigns of the Emperor Sushuo (5S7-O0®) and the Empress 
Suiko (004-038) > the Nihon-shoki contains many entries relating to the tatter. Thu$ the 
3"ear 588 records its start; 580, the despatching of men into the mountains to ^" secure 
timber for the erection of temples, tern 504, the compIcUon of the Buddha hall and 
its surrounding cloister galloiic^ 503, the placing of relics of the Buddha inside 

* Tlie f^econil proflcripticm* rfiiv* p, S5&. The rvinstaJiDeat^ do.^ 14/®, p. SliO. Aalon. pp. 103. 104. 

^ Da., Smihun-tentiu. 1/7* pp. 34^-7; Aston, p. 113. 

first y^or, p. 3a3; Aston, p. 117« The iRttcrV tmti^lation 4 peiiltA of " temple cnrpeoterH * * ■ a 
man tcnnied id the wt -yf JiiiikJng hrn^iers ami chargers _ . . men I'MWDtd in polteiy.^* It seems to me, 
however, that the whole gcwip was ckrarly one of experts in the huJtdiag trsdeit, mlher than a mixed assoH- 
ment of cmltmiL-ti. iSdhdii ia.&> A.^tDn^a hfnziei^ and chirgefis.” mujt be a phonetic eqaivaleot (oF the 
sort very common in early Ja^mue^e atlejopts to handle Chinese eharaelers) for rvbm of pagoda 

■plre dbk- Tile grmip Lnduiled oil the tecluueaJ knowledge necessary to erect BuddhisL buildinga^^Lh 
the eTieeplion of mjwsotuy* which In Japan Ilm never lieec a cniJt of major importance. 

^ Do., first year, and Suiko'tenno 1/0, pp. 3®7. 373; A^ton, pp. US, 1^. 
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the {oundalioR stone of the central pillur of the pagoda, and the raising of the pLUar; 500, 
the completion of the monastery, aiui the instnibition therein of two Korean monks.* 

A new era liarl opened for the imported religion, which now had secured not only the 
approval of the Empress Suikd, but the active encourugemerti of the Regent, Prince 
Sholoku; the same prince who had placed the images of the Four fleovenly Kings in 
Ids head-dress, and whose euthusiusm for the Inith was to lead to his eventual canonisa¬ 
tion os the first “ saint ” of Japanese Buddhism. An entry in the .VtAon-a/toA'i' for 59S 
states that “ the Empress instructed the Itnperial Prince and the great ministers to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the Three Precious Things. .41 this time, all the ministers and 
administrative officers vied with each other in erecting Buddha shrines, Bvssha 
for the 1>eneBt of their lords and parents. These were called temples, iera”* In ti2S 
the outward signs of the sjiread of the faith had so multiplied tlmt it was considered 
necessary to make an official inspect ion of Buddhist establishments throughout the country, 
to record the history of each, the number of religious in its service, and the citcumstances 
under which they had taken orders. There were in that year 46 temples, housing 816 
monks and 509 nuns.’* In 691 the mtinlier of temples had risen to 545.’'' In the eighth 
centuiy, under a succession of rulers of more than usual piety, the support and propaga¬ 
tion of Buddhism Ijecame a primary concern of the state, and one of its gravest items of 
expense. .-VII previous litniLs w*cre left far behind in the number of temples maintained, 
the extent of their geographical distribution over the whole of civilised Japan, and the 
great aze of those surrounding the Imperial capital. 

The texts which indicate the gradual strengthening of Buddhism’s foothold in Japan, 
suggest at the same time a well-marked evolution in I he character of the architecture 
which served it. 'I'he " first temple,” Mukuharadcra, can have been no more than a 
dwelling roughly iidapte<l to religious use by a simple altar and the “ banners and canopies ” 
sent from Pckchc in 55^. The word garan used to describe it normally means a fuUy- 
equlppcfl monastcr>\ the Indian sarfiffkdmma; applied to Soga no Iname^s primitive chapel, 
it is an absurd misnomer, tlmako, in the next generation, began with the advantage of an 
ncquamtance with persons familiar with continental Buddhist, and may well have made 
use of the " temple architect" sent from Pekche in 577. There is no indication in the 
history that his fir.sl private chapels were any more elaborate tlian his father’s. A pagtxln, 
however, was something entirely new to Japan; and his erection of the first, in 5S5, marks a 
second stage of knowledge, The third stoge was made possible in 588 by the arriv'al from 
Korea of a numtier of technimans expert in all the major departiuenls of orthodox temple 
building. Doubtless it w*rts their assistance w'hich made possible the planning and com¬ 
pletion of the first two fully-equipiwd monasteries in continental style, Shitennoji and 
Hokoji, By the end of the sixth ccnturj% continental architecture as well as the continental 

*486, da., Sushun-tenno first, p. 387; 4B!l, 3/10, p. 370; SW. do., S/10. p. 371; 403, Siiiko-ttnn® 

!/l, p. 372: 3M, do., 4/11, p, 375; Astun, pp, IIT, 118, HO, Kt, ISa. 1S4. 

* Do., Suiho-trano H/t. p. 373; .\9Uiii, p. 183. 

*“ Do., 38/0/3. p. 304; Aston, p. 133, 

Ftuo-rjialtki for Jltp-imnS sixth (a compitnlion of tecordt of Japimcse Buddhism, by priest 

Keen ^IQ] it) lt-(4'40). Not mmlioncd in the fi-^hald. 
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reJigiou h&d socured a fiito foothold in Japan, and the basb for future development had 
been estabUshed, The Nihoiuiilioln entry for 5{J3 suggests the ne\vly.glimpsed orthodoxy 
in terminology as well as in architectural forms. The earlier establishments of the Soga 
had been called <}aran. Um, skoja, or Btissim, as the naive fancy of the annalist saw fit 
and without any clear sense of the meaning of the terms used; tiiercafter the single name 
tera ^ was to become the standard, to describe a well-established standard in building. 

'I'lie introduction of Buddhist architecture into Japan, taking place in tlie last quarter 
of the sixth century, was at the same time a first introduction to moDumento] arcbitecture 
in general, ilore than tills, it was the beginning of Japanese ardiitcctumi history. 

Buildings had of course existed in Japan before the sixth cetiluiy, and centuries of 
building practise had evolved a national style which may well have been of great beauty 
and interest. Very little is known about this earliest Japanese architecture, unfortunately,'*^ 
A few facts may be gleaned from phrases scattered through the liistorics. Crude approxi¬ 
mations of its general outlines are given by pottery tomb models and by line drawings 
on early mirrors. In addition, the tradition of the pre-Bnddhist style has survived to 
modem yews in the forms of a few Shinto shrines, the most ancient and conseiwativc in 
Japan, which have been rebuilt, time after time, in a ritually scrupulous imitation of the 
past. The architecture of which these various forms of evidence afford a partial glimpse, 
was the antithesis of the monumental. It was an architecture almost entirely mthout 
history. 

The Shinta shrine types which seem to go back to the earliest period of the Japanese 
race, are all builrlings of the utmost simplicity in design and construction (figs. 1,3). 
Wooden posts and beams support a gable roof—shingled in historic times, earlier doubtless 
covered by the more primitive thatch or bark—ivith complete dircctucss and economy. 
The pUin of the individual shrine building permits no more complication than a single 
interior column - as in ibc I^EUmtHtiiisha lfl^^^hMh^“W'hich divides the sanctuary space 
into two rooms of equal sixe. Elements are few; the scale is normally small, going only 
by exception very far beyond the dimensions of a primitive dwelling. All materials must 
have been furnished originally by trees, their bark, and strong vines to lie the members 
together, bamboo, or rice straw. In the originals, there can have been no decoration of 
any sort. Even the modem replicas, in which a few concessions have been made to the 
taste of later ages—curves in the roof line and verandoli railings, gold fittings, etc.— 
are strikingly austere in comparison with the rest of Far Eastern architecture, of whatci’cr 
tj^. The modem shrines enclose these almrigiual sanctuaries in elaborate complexes, 
with subordinate buildings, gates, tialisade walls, and galleries, carefully laid out on axial 
ground plans. It is impossible to imagine these accessories as playing any role in the shrine 
predne^ of pre-Buddhist times. They are clearly the additions of a more sophisticated 
age, imitating the montimentality and the complex general plans of Buddhist monasteries. 
The early shrine must have been as simple and primitive in the arrangement of its sacred 
precinct as in the construction of its sanctuary. 

’*Cf. illmlratioiu in Sihim-thaji-koti^nehifni-kajt^hikishtrya H B-, by Masti- 

yflirta fft'd], Osaka Itl.'ls, pp. Also Bekioci T. Archilocnire de Tifpoque pr^istonque (lo 

Japantse) , TSj/S Bijitm Niun^ Special 1, Nov. l&SO. 
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Tfie Shinto shrine, Fcachmg back in its traditions to the dawn of Jajjanese dvIlizatiDn 
and the croining of Lite Ynmato race—to a period, that is, somewhat later than the tHlO B.c. 
of ortluxlox cJir<jnologj% hut still well before the Christian era—-and frozen in its earliest 
mold by religious eonser^atistn, must undoubtedly have t>een in later centuries the most 
primitive of major building tyi.>es. The great mansions of the aristocracy and the royaJ 
palaces must have been much more complex, both in the design of litdividual buildings 
aJitl in the C'ombmatlon of elements within a gencrjil residential compound. The gap in 
scale and degree of elaboration must have wndeTied slowly with the passage of time. Steps 
in the pnK.^ss may he imagined Iroin brief historical references. In the reign of Sujin-tenno 
(c.i2fiO-£58 .\,D. by revised chronology'), a great plague devastated the realm. In the 
niitlst of a general dreud of unseen powers, the Emperor came to fear the proximity of the 
two great deities who had been worshipped together m the great hall of the palace, the 
Sun Goddess Amaterasu-dmikaiiii and the tcrritcirial di\dnity Vamato-no- 

okunidamn-no-kami Accordingly he removed their cults to a safe distance, 

making liLs dvitt daugliLer the high priestess of a special shrine to the Sun Goddess; which 
in the reign of his suct'cssor Suinin-tenno (c. ioU-iiOO) w^uj established peminnently at 
Ise.** As late as the middle of the third century' of our therefore, we may presume 
that shrineand " palace hall " were almost interchangeable terms in Japanese archi- 
to<diire (as **psibce^^ nnd “ancestral temple” had l>een in China at the beginning of 
CIkuj)* It is reasonable to supjwsi: that the Emperor who dispossessed the Sun Goddess 
was jjrudcnt enough not to make her new home any less regal than the one to whieh she 
had l)ecn accustomed in previous generalioiLs; and so if we accept the tradition that her 
existing Ise shrine reiinKiuces something very like its original form, wt possess fairly gfvod 
evwlence for the simplicity and small sfralc of palace design at the time of its first creetion. 

I’lic subscfiucnl evolution of the Japanese palace to a stage well beyond that of the 
shrine^ was doubtless accelerated by the opening of close communicfttioiis with Korea, The 
Xihon-shoki records that in tlie year u{ Cliin-tcnnu (by orthodox dating 300 A,D., 
by the revised chronologj' at tlie end of the fourth century'), the king of the Korean realm 
of SilU sent skilled carjjenters as tribute” to the Japanese court; these were setlled m a 
liody in SetUu province to form a heredibiry' guild called the Innl>c The greater 

techuioni proficiency made avail able by tills contact with rontinentnl experience Is sug- 
gcsletl by a later cjitiy" in the same history: in his J3th year^ the Emperor Yuryaku 
(revisfccb c, 4r37-4BD) “ commandi^l ihuL the carfjentcr Tsuge-no-mita (one version 

mjikes this "the carpenter Iiiabe^) should licgin the cniction of i% two-i^toreyefl [^vilion 
must have l>ecn already a long wny beyond the gabled box of the Shinto 
shrine tj'pc. The forms taken by such pidflccs—the greatest achievement of architecture 
m pre-Buddhist Japan—must remain coujccturab however, for want of any more definite 

i\-fhoki^ SOjln-lcjinij uiKlh and Suinin-tenno ‘itS/JS/lO, Aslan, pp, 151, IT6. See also Rbbrcviatfd 
iqutlcEi ffhriiii' hblnrics m htHtciricd dirtiamu-y Koki^Mhi^miUen ta TGky5, lOflfi* 

unrl ^'iuT^ iiku-lcanri pp. IBS, :^l; Ajstan, vol, i^ pp. voL ii, 

p. 550. The Ullcr altiry oa tali] m I lit- hiHUiEy' tJir mdly of ijucH lofty ^dructures nl the lime. 

” ?^lita, dJireudvd ihU InRh biiildlni;, nad ritii nbnuit nintKIy an atl aidwi ha if bf wtfrr ftyiag. .\ servitij^-umid 
fmns W lcH>lced up la tlit lap uf I lie lofty iwKBce^ juu] niErvelli.’d at hla nSmhk rnoiTiiicnla, aa thnl ^he fell 
dotvii on ber fnec in the caurtyitni uml upset a iMsti of tiicnt wJikh slic vma neni'mjf to Um Emjicixir." 
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evidence than scattered references of this kind. Much may legitimately be surmised from a 
knowledge of the w'ay the Japanese have always built, when truest to their own natiomii 
tastes; from ft collation, that is, of the fundamentals which arc common both to the 
primordial shrine types and to the domestic arclutecturc of recent centuries. The pre- 
Buddhist palaces must have been buQt lightly and economically, for each served only a 
single Kmperor and was abandoned at bis death. As in tite case of the earlier shrines, the 
materials used must have been entirely vegetable, and doubtless were left unpainted; palace 
names like “ Asuka-no-itabuki ” an Imperial residence at the mid-seventh cen¬ 

tury, indicate the use of board roofing. The first sign of the use of a tiled roof, wnth all the 
consequent impUcfttions of heavj', ejci>ensive, and permanent construction, appears only in 
h55, after tile precedent hail already been established in two generations of Buddhist 
monasteries.'^ Until the influence of continental fashions became over]iowering, again, the 
disposition of individual buililings to form a palace group must have been informal and 
picturesque. 

The element of history, the possibility of tracing some sort of historical development, 
is u very small part of this architecture. Hypotheses may stand on a reasonably solid basis 
in the last centuries of the pre-Buddhist era, when palace design, at least, must have veered 
towart) the continental standard. For earlier centuries, and particularly for the creation 
of the primitive shrine tyiJtfs, almost no facts are available, and criticism iniist float in 
the windy sphere of theory. Thus it is chiefly by the method of stylistic comparison that 
the principal shrines have been arranged in a plausible order of evolution. 

The most primitive type known today is the so-called Ojfashiro-zulsMn •A:iH§ , exem¬ 
plified in the Izumo shrine {fig, I), The building stands end on, and is entered tlirough 
a door to the right of the centra] pillar; inside there is only a single pillar in Uie middle, 
and ft partition whicii screens the rear of the room from the doorway. Approprialety, this 
shrine is also the oldest, reaching back to an age before the Yumato conquest when the 
histories are purely mythological, 

A step in arlvonce is represented by the i^tori-ziikuri of tile fttori shrine in 

Osaka; unfortunately without benefit of historical recoril. Here there are two columns in 
tlie gable facade and inside, instead of one, so that it is possible to have axial doorways, 
Furtlicrmorc, the screen inside lia,s become a piirtition, sepnriiting the building into two 
rooms. In the Sniniyoshi shrine outside of Osaka, the same sort of scheme has 

been applied to a sanctuary four bays deep instead of two. This latter shrine is supi>oscd 
to have been foundcrl during the reign of Empress Jingo (revised, c. 308-380) 

In the Shimmei-zukuri reprc.senleil by the two Ise shrines, the building has been 

turned around, so os to be entered from the center of a long side, instead of from the gable 
end: a change which at lost aligns the Shinto shrine with general building practise in 
the Far East (fig. S), The type, ns we have seen, is probably related to palace architecture 
of the mid third century. 

Going in the opposite direction, it has seemed as if the prototype for the Oyfta/iim- 
zukun—& house for the Iziimo god differing only in size from the homes of the common 

“Do., Snimcl-tcjiDG 1/10/13 (CJ3 A. DJ, p. 438; AsIdd. ii, p, 8-19. Thcrt wu a palace under «mi- 
itruction at filiAriiJa whidt wah tncaiU Id be rodfed with lllet. , , ." 


s THE EVOLUTION OF BUDDIHST ARCHITECTURE IN JAPAN 

mtn who ivorshippetl him—nuiy ha%'e been Ein even more prlmit-ivc dwelling, without any 
wnlls: a lent-like shelter, merely, set up on the ground, the sloping sitles framed with 
biimlioo and eovered with straw, and a central post at either end to hold the bamboo 
ridgc^iMile. The entrance to such a dwelling n-oulii naturally be on the end, to one side or 
another of the central post. The bamboo i>olc5, slanting against each other and crossing 
at the top, would explain one of the must characteristic features of ancient Shinto design, 
the so-cuU'ed cftieji timbers protruding like scissor blades above the ends of the ridge. 

A hypothetical shelter of thia sort would have been easy to set up, and c<jually easy to 
dismantle and transport to some other site for temporary use. Circuinstances might require 
it to be at one lime comparatively targe, at another eomparatlvcly small; it would have 
Ih'Cji much more reasonable to use poles of the maximum length and let them cross bej and 
the ridge, if extra height were not ncedeii, than to Bx a dimension arbitrarily by cutting 
them off. In the subsequent development of the Shinto shrine, tliis once practiral expedient 
was retained—doubtless by priestly conservatism—as a formal attribute entirely without 
functional meaning; and so in tlie end might be separated entirely from the gable construc¬ 
tion, to become a sort of Bnial at the end of the ridge. 

The bamboo and straw house imagined as a prototype for the Izumo shrine is not 
merely a thcorctiiral reconstruction. The same fonn exists today in many parts of Japan, 
as a dielter set up alongside tlic rice-fields for a month’s use every autumn (fig. 3). It 
bears a curiously suggestive generic name, ivliich has been part of the craft language of 
Japanese carpenters for an unknown ntmtber of generations; Tsnchi-$Ofi^Bn^io-7niyQ^ 
zukttri the '* palacs style of the deities of Heaven and Earth," 

All this Imagineii course of development is quite possible. It must remain very largely 
theoretical, for want of more definite evidence. The chronological data furnished by 
written history is meagre, and of only secondary importance. No one would suppose, 
for example, that the architectural type of the Sumiyoshi shrine was created a5 late as the 
fourth century even though texts .say tJie goti was first worshipped at that time. 

Shrine architecture must have been already very old in the fourth century, with a tradi¬ 
tional repertory of forms from w-hich to choose. How the choice was made, anti the 
factors which determined it. are unknown, like almost every other historical detail. 
Japanese architecture before the introdiiclion of Bmklhis-m was too Hltle self-conscious to 
require description or record, except in the most general terms. 

The architecture which entered Japan with Buddhism was in contrast liighly monu¬ 
mental, sophisticated, and self-conscious. As later chapters will make evident, it was a 
Chinese BTcbitecture: modified perhaps in some details by Korean taste and in others by 
the Indian religion which it served, but fundamentally Chinese, and as ancient and highly 
dm'clopcil by the sixth century A. D. as Chinese clvilizaliun itself. 

No otlier civilized art in China was earlier in formation than its architecture. The 
recently excavated ruins of the Shang ilynasty capital at An-y.'mg, dating perhaps earlier 
than the twelfth century H. C., have disclosed a building style already mature in design 
and bold in the scale of Its construction. One palace hall still traceable by its platform 
foundation and stone pillar bases was over 90 feel long,” The symmetrical arrangement 

Crwl, IL G\i TAe Btrih oj CAfjwj, K-erw I9ST, p* 05* 1. 
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of its lost wooden coimnns must hove producjcd on exterior appentanoe^ and an mteriOT 
arrangemenl of beams to support llie roof, corresponding in esscntiuls to tiie formulne still 
in use tcsdfly (fig. 31). The stone column bases found in this ruin were paralleled, in other 
remains at An-yang, by bases of bronze, a sign that Chinese architecture at the middle of 
the second millennium before Christ was already a medium for the cspression of ideas of 

splendor and extravagance. ^ 

The succeeding Chou dynasty has as yet provided no rmns, hut is nch m literary 
rcferences to the building forms of the time. Many of these—particukrly tliose furnished 
by the books of ritual—arc obscurely phrased in an obsolete terminology, and hence are 
difficult to understand; they make clear at least that the major architecture of the pienod, 
whether mansion or ancestral temple, was laid out ivith inflexible sjTnmetry along a 
to-north axis; and that its principal buildinspi were grouped about a courty^d, with a 
gateway at the south and the main hall raised on a platform to the north, precisely in the 
fashion of monumental archilecturc in China in everj' succeeding periml to the preset. 
Writings of the latter part of the Chou make occasional reference to an increasing elabora- 
tiun of decorative detail. The use of tile roofs and of painted wooden members eontra^mg 
with white plaster seems to have liecn already established, and used ns a means of difler- 
entiating degrees of rank.'* Further adornments were cited by the orthodox as signs of a 


”Thc« ia us yul no clear evitlence that Ibe principle of oriculation townri the »aUi wm doitiuisal 
In Sltani; nrehilctltire, as ll came to be in later China. The Ao-yang hall published by Ct^ lacw U) n 
east; in default of more precise infonmation. it U impossible for tac to Say whether iMs u proof a^ns 
a southward oricuUtioD, or merely so because tin: erdsting ruin origiftaily fonned part ^ a largCT courty^O 
scheme, in which the principal position Mid soul hem facade Was allollcd to a Still larger , now 

Shnag craves at An-yaag, with their rampa on four »M«, show at least a market! respect for aunl 
svmmeto-. do the b™n« vessels ef the same period. As for Ihe f'ly Cho“, it rs certoirdy a 
dty plan whose laying fflit is dewuibed in the ode of King Win in the Shth CAmjf tLeggg, CAiaase 
W/l, pp. : 

He enroursgcil the people mul settled them, 
cm the left, there on tbc light. 

He divided tlie pound into larger Irarfa and smaller portwiw. 
ile dug the ditches, he defiiwd the atmi 
Frcmi the west to the cast* _ 

There was nothinK which he did not lake hi hand," 

The description Is doubtless of no value for the dty which the Chou aa^torjon-fn b supp^ to ^ve 
founded; that leader who made ” kiln-like h«U and caves " for hi* people^ 

It must, however, be a summary of the cily plan whicli was <njTTCi|t dimng cs era ^ ^ janplifkd and 

composed. Tlw bare indications given here of sj-mmclry and southward oneutoti^, ara much *“P““ 

Chou-nnd «e requisites of tlie Chou ceremonies described m the books l^^^f the Son of 

IS Ch’m Ct^. An-liiny Chuan, 3Srd of Duke Chuang: It is ^per for tl« irJh« ffl 
Henven and of the feudal lor^la to be painted black for Uiose of the great officers to be grt« an 

“r r 
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r^prehcmible waste and ostentation. Coniucius spoke with disfavor of a man whose house 
was provided with “ mountain capitals and potultvoed kingjwsts'’ in the same 

vcin» the Tm Chimn criticizes a duke of Lu who liouteci propriety hy addbg carving to the 
rafters of his ancestral temple, and a duke of Chin who spent the proceeds of Ids heavy 
taxes on sculptured walls>^* 

All these phejmmena were signs of a constantly increasing standard of magniJicence in 
princely architecture. The ascent came to its first climax with the consoliilation of the old 
fendid states under the first empire, CJi'ln. The First Emperor, Shih Huang Tl, Inheriting 
all the love of splendor and luxury which the Coiifncianists hn<l so deplored in the feudal 
aristocracy before 1dm. won by his conquesta the privilege of indulging these tastes on a 
previously unimagined scale. In liis new capital of Hsien-yang, he set up along the hank 
of the river a series of palaces for his pleasure and ns a symbol of victorj-, one for each of 
the counucred feudal states, copying the palace apartments of the lord wliom he had 
destroyed. Ail these “ halls, with their two-storeyed connecting galleries and the verandahs 
set around them, were linkcii together, and were filled with the benutfes, 

the drums, and the bells taken from I lie feudal princes."®* The peak of this imperial 
building enterprise was re.iclied in the palace called O-pang-bting 11^15}?? wldch he laid out 
in the nddst of the hunting preserve on the other side of the TiA'et river from Hsien-yang; 
a paiatf noTr completed, wJiieh was des-troyed at the downfaU of the Cldin and is said to 
liave hiken Uirce months to burn down, 'J'lic Hull of State. Ch'icn-ticn jSJf® here was oOD 
paces from cast to west, and oUO feet from north to south. Ten thousand men might sit 
willun it. and bcneatli it might have Iwen set up n fbg*staff 3D feet high. The surrounding 
carriage avenue was treated as a covered gallery; this led from the foot of the hall in a 

l«rra wjAis Thi* Mins elrajly m mean llie nder. Eu the Hnft dictiomiry SAwo tfeh it is wjuntecl u> the 
usubI chiwactcr* for pyriin. tuny ct for ddga-pole, and in tho lion dictiuimr^- SM Milts fl;S 

it b dowiif^ BS thff " harli of the roof," Tlie chanicter comprists an upjiet- portion aitli the mejuiiiig 
■■ to mver." mill the radical fur tile, nud to aujtgwita the typii-al Chinese tilc-eovemi mige of later llmra. 
Tlie distinction helweeit mins $ ft '»» csplaiucd bj- the Ch'ing commenUlor to the SAno ll'm! 

Tnan Yii-ts'ai Ls so ttamed tnoin the standpoint of the roof interior, and so has the 

wood radical. ,Vo»j is aa iiamctl from the stwidpoinl of llie roof cjrtmor, aiul so lias liic tile radical." 

The (levelfjpnicijt of tdinff in China is liiscussed by .\abii - Shba ni okeni jane-gjiwara ahi.™ 

no Itisi-n ni tsaitc," SAfnasai u ii/li. He su{;^sts that a plan; name of the cL'nn Cli'ju ]jeri(Jd, 

Wii-wa > Htendly " rwf tile.” was ghren because the bouses there were tilnl, and Ibal IhU was 

sLifnciciilly unusual to aUract notice. Kmitcnnis Druaitieiiial tUe-hcads have b«u uneartiied ai supposed 
Chou sites, with pattcms^isually the aLimctinirs affroiiLeil dragons, etc.—which resemltlc itussc 

au brnfiws of the "late Chou " type. Cf. Ilf* Shhta no Ketteltiht, Osaka. KJSB. fi^. lOB: Umehara 

, Shina-kaki)^iiku-ronkd 3f n Tykvti. l&SII, pU lOlI^ 

'*/.an l ir. Ktms JVA Ck'aii.j 17; Tm Chmn, 31th of Duke thuang. *nd of l>nke llsnan. 

Tlicse hiul Viecn part of liie old Cliou royal insii^aiia, m that it was an act of usurpation which was criticised 
by Confucius. The *' mountfiliis " may have larn sonieiliiug ll|jd the uuilnlating motif much u«d no 
“middle Chou'" lironses. “ Fondwccil," often Jiienlimifd in the Oflea, nmv have been ujicrl ns a symljoli'c 
defect rgninst fire; the Later Han Fins SsA Tung I ascritas this fanclion to carvings of 

other artiiaUc pbinu (q'J'slcd in the Sung afehitectnml cneyclojiesiia Fhiff Jiuo Fa Skih il under 

H but the Cfttiipliru mWpkx of v^grtnlik fnnrs fn;>Tii Hic knwn rrpertory ufCIwu art makes 
LEiLa inteqii^rlatioii <^iici*iUQniilklc. At fcoat l>y the ebjLraetcr iinei^iit ^ ortmiiitHietL'" 

^ Hhih Chw, f^5Ui year mf SJisk Tj. 
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strfiight line clear doT^'Ji to the Southern Mountiiin, on the top of which ii look-out tower 
ivas placed- Cov-ered galleries in two tiers, leading from tlie 0-pang-kung, crossed the Wei 
River to join it to H.sien-yang, tJiking their form from the covered bridge of Tlen-chi 
which crosses the Milky Way nml ends at the c<>n3te]lation Ying-sbih. . * ”** Here, at 
the end of the thirti century B- C., the standard was established for all subsequent monu¬ 
mental architecture of the first rank in Chitia. The dimensions given are f>erhaps incredible; 
the Chinese are inclined to hyperbole in their use of numbers, and the memory of the 
exploits of Cb‘m Shih Huang Ti must have merged very early into myth. !t should he 
remembered, however, that the Ch'in fwl was only about three-quarters the present 
measure,^ The description of the hall at least shows that it was a marked oblong in plan— 
the “ ]>ace being equal to six feet — and that it faoecl to the south, from the top of a high 

platform, like the great state apartments in the Peking palace of today (hg. 4) . 

The new concept of imperial dignity and power created by Shih Huang Ti survived 
the collapse of his own dynasty. Under the Han, the tradition of magnificent building which 
he Imd joitiatod was carricKl on, hardly with any increase in scale, but toward the completion 
of style which the Ch’in had had too little time to accomplish. Tlie ii&socintinn of the 
Throne w'itli a stjindord environment of size and luxmy had indeed become so iiic^dtable 
as to withstand an Imperial preference for gieutei simplicity. The Shih Chi tells that the 
first Han Emperor, Kao Tsu, delegated the building of one of his palaces at Ch*ang-an to 
u general. “ In (2tKl B.C.) Hsino Ch’eng-hsiung built the Wei-yang Palace setting 

up the gates and their lookout tow'crs on the north and east; the Hall of State; the arsenal; 
and the great storehouse Kao Tsu on his return saw that the 

buildings and towers were of very great size. He fqmke angrily to Hsiao Ho, saying, * Tlie 
w^holc world has tieen reduced to lieggnry, through the agony of many years of war. 
Our success or defeat is still imccrtam. Why do you then undertake fto build) palace 
apartments on so excessively large a scale?' Hsiao Ho ansn'crcil, 'I'he quarters of the 
world are not yet settled, which in itself is a reason for turning to iKilace apartments. 
Moreover, the Son of Heaven has for his house all within the Four Sens; with on I great size 
ami beauty, he would lack a means of inspiring awe. Finally—do not bring it about that 
your descendants vrill have to odd to yottr work.’ Kao Tsu at that was content.’*** 

'I'hc achievements of architecture and decoration in the service of the great, during 
the Him dynasty, ivcre so phenomenal as to become for the first lime a major subject of 
literature. Contemporary rewwds and works compiled in the centuries immeiliately follow¬ 
ing the Han, arc thus detailed, beyond any previous precedent, in their arebitectunil 
references. One important source, the Snn Fu Iluang T‘u H, deals entirely with the 

monuments and topography of the Western Han capital, Ch‘ang-an; and although the date 
of complliition may be us late os the Tang dynasty, it stands as comparatively accurate 

SSth year. 

» Cf. Vuiltji, " Slinku rto kcnk^il,^* KWrii? s/L pp. -liC'-T* Measures by Shili 

Hiinug Ti in his Stttli probably fof tJW first time all over Cliltid. Ftijlta believes that the? foot meaf^urc 
then fL^ctahlishcfl most huve Ioh^ in use, and apirrotimplel’y ri^niv 4 d^l to Ihat of Hiui^ 

Shih Chu itb year of Baik Kao Tsq+ 
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from tl«? fact that much of its information may be clieckcfl hy earlier dcacriplionsFrom 
this wc Icarrv the tmdjrcm layout of the mettoix)Ils Itself, uith its walls, gateways, great 
and lesser avenues bridges and market-places. Various sources give details concerning the 
enormous Imperial palaces, locate*! both inside m,d outside the city walls. Of the ^^^ei-vang 
ahice once cnticiaed by the first Han Emperor, the H»i Citing Tsa Chi WPMm 
states ha »t un*. ^ h roundabout, and was enclosed by 70 It of avenues and roadf ^ne 

r*?eM lief app^tdy tbree^uartors the 

ibnm Mm f approximately equal to the English foot, one Han li must have equalled 
i3a0 En^^h feet, or one^uarter mile). “There were 43 liigh terraces and halls 
of which 32 were exterior {iti the public portion), while U belonged to the rear 

Lillis olVflrh'Tlt h^u^holti). There were la lakes and 

The [lerimeter of the present “Forbidden City" in Feking is about two miles as 
a^mst the five and more of tlie Wei-yatig; but the comparison is not entirely fair, since 

in J^eldn^o™ffmeJud^ the open park features of hills and water which 

n form iv scpiirjftiic ojidos^irp |q th-£ west 

the f ^ Wei-yang Palace, the San Fit Hnang Tu gives 

fh Ti tri^tw'orthy). In modem terms, tJie Wei-yang hall must have lieen 

the Val hof ^ k 'iHflog'XJs building in the present Peking palace 

the Tiii-ho-ticn is only about 200 bv llK) (fig. 4) • on the other h-in^t = - - * 

‘r 

oi Xfxiaiji waa ongiiuilly about 200 bv 170 ffijr 15> « The er;ir/.ai • - 

a.y F„, E^cn, i. iu .Mh,.W.h i/derfj, LI 

* Cf. Ssu h, u C^uqn S^a 3/t! Licv^lij •**.. i' , 

iM» a p!o« iiwne which ilid aol txlrt unijj t57, and 

Sling rritje. Ch'aa Kung-WL enll* Ifie unbnnarr. ik wnllm aft^f Umt (Intc. Aiiotlier 

=‘l?n Chmjf Tta CKi: traditioSlv hy TJu Hdn Wwtem'ir dymuties. 

C4iin of Li.,,, II,c auliror. “* ^ f"™ “‘M borwivfwi by Wu 

lor f^neroJ ducuTudona of (Ian iwdaws, cf Iln *ir, L^r 

SVW . “ Ta Chmwg Sliih NoIm" (in Cliinesf). fiidfejin II’". 

(<Jc/HPicr, ijj/3, Sept. pp, 147 * J SpcMf^ /or Be^eareh rn CAiW^i- ArcAi- 

Uu, i>p-cti.., pr leo. 

rewndCTj in the mcuiin, □”ii*Niu7j!eri5w« ***' 
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Chinese construction roust he a direct result of deforestation, necessitating' the transport 
of large timbers from an increasingly great distance, at an ever-increasing expense* 

The names, even, of Han palace buildings testify to the imaginative appeal of their 
size and splendor. One was called the “Siviftlj- frisldng” in reference to "the 

api>eariince of a liorse galloping at high speed; a horse so galloping could make the round 
of the palace interior in a day’s time, which Indicales its size." Another was the ’* ‘ eelesUd 
beams ’ indicating the height of the palace (by the metaphor of) beam timbers 
mounting up to Heaven,"** The decoration was fabulous in its complexity and in the 
richness of its matcrial.'i. The Sun Fu //urtrtjj T"u says of the Wei-yang haH’ that after it 
had Ikcu modernized in the reign of Him tVu Ti," puriins and rafters were of sw'eet-amelling 
woods, beams and girders of polished apricot wood. There were gold door-knobs and jade 
doors, ornameuted rafters with decorated caps, sculptured pillars and jade pillar bases, 
double-tiered porches with carved railings, (doors adorned with) carved interlaces of green, 
and IncQuered red courtyards. * , The most detailed account of all is the description 
of a great building in Gonfucius’ state of Lu, erected by nn Imperial Prince in the ^ncration 
of Him Wu Tl: the prose poem, or fit, of the Ling-kuang-tien by an autlior of the 

second (^tury A. !>.“ Here are mentionofl not only great size and height and richness; 
the twilight space inside the hall mounted to the high-hung ceiling through a bewildering 
superposition of posts, brmdwets, and beams; the wooden merober-s, in addition to their 
structural fuaclion, were canned in the forms of human beings or animals; and the walls 
bore paintings which illustrated all the history of man ami all (he diversity of creation. 
All this elaboration within the individual buLldiug, hniilly, wns nuitclied by tlie complexity 
of the whole Han paluce compound, with its iivenues and courtyards, its wntls and gateways, 
its great and lesser halls, its observiition towers (the highest of which is said to have 
reached 755 feet) its encircling porticoes and connecting gnilerics. 

When the power and glory of the Han came to an end, the dismal generations which 
followed, racked by civil war or barbiirian invasion, must have looked back on the cmjiire 
as n golden age; in building they can have done little more than to iiuitate, on the scJile 
of tlieir diminished resources. The ascent toward a new* cultural height must have been 
under way in the fifth century, when both north and south had been stabilized and their 
general boundaries fixed. Progress must have l>een markedly accelerated at the end of the 
sixth, witli a new unification under the Sui; the fabulous ambition and extravagance of 
the second Sui Ijmperor, Aang Ti, indeed, may well have given architecture an impetus 
hardly less than that caused by the Ch'in a thousand years before. The second great 
fiow'ering came with the Jong prosperity of Tang, when it was once mure possible to build 
from one generation to the next on the old ilan scale of nmgnifieeuce. The Buddhist 

**Sa» tiumg Tu, dcscrlbiug Die Chicn-chaim Paliiw eiwted by Ilaii Wu Ti in lOS B.C. 

Cf. Tiq, oj). rii., pp. 5&0 ff 

™ Cf. Itv, op. pp. SSj-3; aiul Liu Tuu-isCun, op. rir ., pp. 10Q fl., fm gvnf^ro) oubjeot of linn dcconitian. 

<^0 Lv Ling-huay-tim Fu by WoDf; Yei-shoti (early etid .4. D-) ; lltSan 

»; trRnsbtKl by E. von Zueli, .twa Hajor, lii, iBia, pp. 3t fl.; desenpdoo of dvcontionA LnmAljitcd by 
Cbnviuitiu. MUtioit, J, p. 31. 

■’ TL* '* phoenix lookout “ ol the Chien-chang Palace; cf. Ito. op. at., p. 30] , 
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ardiiteclute which passed from Chiiiii to Korea and thence lo Japan, however, was formii- 
iatcd lit!ring the inierregonin of the Six Dynasties, by a culture slowly working its way out 
of cliaos. It seems to me probahlt, therefore, thiU the styie which was intrcKliiced to 
Japan nt tiie end of the sixth century-, through the obstinate efforts of the Soga and 
Prince Shot oku, cftn hardly have been very far advanced in constructive technique ami 
design beyond the mature accomplishinents of the Han dymisty. 

1 lie snmmutian wdiieh T have given of the evidence for the development of Japanese 
anti Chinese architecture before their definitive meeting at the enti of the sixth century, has 
indicateil the Vr'iilest divergence of the two tradilions. It is of prime importance for the 
subsequent history of the nuxeii Sino-Japauese style, to understand the extent of this 
dilTerenee Itctween the two m their unadulterated formsi and to understand, again, as much 
as possihle of the rensons behind the difference. 

Afuch of the eoiitrnsL has been of course a simple matter of rehitive ]>olentiaJity. 
Japan is a small cnunlry with meagre resources; modesty and economy have naturally been 
ber habitmd virtues, and magnificence bus been possible only in restricted degree, as the 
result of phenomenal effort. China in her periods of empire has possessed limitless rcsourecii; 
the tremendous siae and wealth of the stute has no less naturaJly been reflected in the 
scale and elaboration of its oi>nsrtractions. Behind this, however, there lies a more funda- 
tnentnl contrast; pjirt of whicli must hove sprung from a profound difference in racial 
characler, as piirt may well have been <lue lo an equally radical diflerence in environment. 
The ancient China of the Yellow lliver region is a land at once \'!ist and pitiless. The 
bleak, dusty plains arc wilhoiil end, the mountains terrible in their height and bareness; 
the ^al, wild river rolls from its miimiiginable source into the world of men, wide, sM-iftl 
and irresistible: periodically, ns if by intentional malice, it chnnges ib course to the sea! 
nnd whole counties are obliterated. Summer is a time of fiery heat, winter of bitter cold- 
spring brings incessant winds from the Gobi desert, laden with a biting ilust; every few 
years, ogiun, as if by caprice, the rains fail, there is a period of drought, and thousands are 
driven from their homes or die of starvation. A Nature so immense and mhtiman must 
cither crush its inhabitants into fatalism or rouse them to some snrt of defiance. The 
Chinese accortling to their capacities have followed one alternative or other For men of 
resolution and noble mind, only one course has been jiossible. The earliest folk^heroes 
of the race were the figures not of great warriors, but of rulers who knew the arts of 


civiJiiiatjon, and taught them to the rjctioleas a meuns nf iwf>ntu> j,._i. 



through his own efforts alone, since normal men 
Elarth, of Heaven. 


^ uit-mijijjy, nught be its master; not 
are not folk-heroes, but as the agent, on 
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pveii mom emphasis to ji sj^mbolic statement of opposition than to the act itself. The 
Chinese ^vere astronomers from an early date; looking daUy at the sky» like aU agrieulturaJ 
peoples, but in contrast to the majority, thinking deeply about what they saw there. They 
saw in the heavens a» immensity greater even than that of Earth, subiect to tiie inexorable 
regulations of order and law, They saw the sun rise daily in the east and sink in the west; 
the Pole Star stand constant among an infinity of wheeling conslcllntiuns. They learned 
the ordered progression of heavenly movements: the brief day’s circuit of the sun; Uie four 
week cycle of the moon; the long swing of the snn from north to south and Wk again 
through solstice and equinox, bringing the sequence of the sea^ns; the crowning interval of 
the year; and even vaster astronomical repetitions, reaching out far beyond a hunum life¬ 
time, To the early Chinese philosophers, this Itemcndous order and rhythm visible in the 
heavens expressed all that was ideally gowl and beautiful. It was the ^mihol and source 
of all moral law. In contrast, the disorder and the haphazard chances of Earth must have 
seemed ugly and evil. 

Nature, however, was not hopelessly mmily. The whole of the vegetable world in its 
annual rhythm of birth and decay was subject to the unchanging progress of the sun; 
fundaraentatly subject to order, that is. in spite of the accidents of flood or drought. The 
order which ruled in ifeaven could be extended to Earth, transfomiing the natural chaos 
into something closer to the ideal. It was the privilege of man to assist in this transforma¬ 
tion, extending and securing tlie operations of celestial hiw. Orthodox theory in the Chou 
peri ml held that the one great interraediaiy between Heaven and Earth was the King, 
the Son of Heaven. On his actions alone depended much of the efficacy of Heaven’s control 
over the brute chaos of the world. If he were virtnoiis and orderly in his actions and 
obedient to tJie Heavenly ideal, rain and fair weather would follow each other in proper 
sequence, ami in perfect proportions, crops would flourish, and the jxople would grow fat 
and contented. If he were wicked ant.! unruly, the proper order of ibc seasons w^ould be 
upset, and the land would be visited by fearful misfortunes. Sonic of this responsibility 
even extended to the people themselves; so that by doing the proper things at the proper 
time they were able to insure the untroublcrl opotulion of the heavenly rhylJim. 

^Vith such conceptions as the basis of their outlook on the world about them, it was 
natural that the Cldnesc should work to transform their immediate eDviromnent—^their 
architecture into a rcBection of the divine order w'bich was idejilly to be established upon 
Earth. By looking at the sky, they learned first of all the quality of direction- — llie f:ardinul 
axes north, south, east, and west. For ii people of the north, it is a matter of practical 
advantage to live in houses facing toward the sunshine of the south. The inflexible 
orientation of tlie heavenly bodies turned thi.s convenience, for the Chinese, into an almost 
unbreakable rule. The monumental Chinese building, and the complex of which it is a 
P***’!^ -whether house, palace, government office, or temple—always faces to the south, 
unless the ^ongest reasons of topography make this impossible. This is the first thing that 
literary evidence—descriptions of rituals, allusions to the layout of palace buildings, etc. — 
tells us about Chou architecture, a miliennium before tlie birth of Christ, and the principle 
holds mth undiminished strength today. From the sky, again, the early Chinese builders 
mu.st have learned the principles of order and rhj'thra. Symmetry is the law of the human 
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and thus an clementa] aspect of consciousness' the balance of night and day, or of 
the cold seasons with the warm, perhaps, ^ve this homely fact an apj>earanee of celestial 
sanction, and made it proper to extend the symmetry of man hiniselT into his architectural 
surroundings. From the interrelation of the movements of sun and moon, perhaps^ they 
look Llieir ideas of expanding rhythmii: the fundanijental beat of column spacing, the 
relationship of major and minor buikhngs wilbin a courtyardi the larger rhythm of courts 
within the whole palace compound. The palace was thus the ftindamcntiU problem of early 
Chineae architecture not merely because the ruler was richer and more powerful than his 
subjects, but also because the nttempt to reproduce the ideal order and beauty of Heaven 
upon Earth w'as naturally focussed upon Heaven's single human representative* 

The ideaLi learned in astronomy created an architecturiil ilesign which at its most 
characteristic has ahvnys tended tow^ard a geometricjil purity of form. The whole of 
Chinese architecture, as a historic unit, is fundamcnlally pure, in the sense that its relation- 
ship.s are ideal, with :m existence independeiit of time or space. At its most characteristic, 
Chinese architecture shows no intercirt in the vvorid arnuud it. Its qualities—the inflesible 
axes, the symmetry', the mathetmtical rhythms, the geometrical forms—are entirely 
opposed to the pieluresquenm of Nature. Even clecoration does all it can to obscure any 
idea of relationship lietvvccn the building and its environment; the w'ood members are 
brightly painted and stand on a stone or brick platform well above the ground leveh the 
gleaming glazed tile roof is completely artificial in its appearance. In the great Peking 
palace—which in comparatively mcKlem form reprcxluccs the principles which must have 
ruled Chinese building for three thousand years—many of the courtyards contain nothing 
but painted wood, tile, and marble. The trees permitted in the others are merely jmnor 
variations (fig. 4). The whole scheme with its great ami lesser gridirons is indejjendeni of 
any specific location. It could exist as well at Nanking, or K'ai-feugj or Hang-choUj, or 
Ch'aiig-an; or on any other site not too mountainous to i>erniit its lofty disregard of the 
accidents of NalurCn Behind sncli a tradition of monuniental design lies the same sort of 
symbolism wdiieh was applied by Fan Ku in his description of the Western lion cjipltal 
at Ch*ang-an: 

Ku, Lianif Tu Fv Ihimnt J. T\w lengths to which $uch symbolism coald (at 

least thcDrctlcally} be carried in Chinese architecture are itlustraied by tlie told of a baiklin^ enterprise 
of Han SVn Tl. Qii a jouniey to Shantimg^ the ErnffCior came the site of an anti^nt .Vting-Faii^g 

tlie hall In which Choa rulers hiaJ varrictl out cettain micml ceremonifis (whose natur? was in later times 
much -disputed). \Yu Ti wulicd to prevude ovirr n rimiJar ecremoiiy tin the ancient site^ but the form proper 
to tlie ^lihg-Fan^ bail beeii fornoLLen. Finally a diagram wba olTcri^l to him aa rcprcAcliting the Ming-i'ang 
nwd by the primordiiJ fnler Huang T!; mnl this^ was duly erected. So far from the Shih Chu W’n Ti 
Amuds. Vilaii-feiig 4th year, 4lh mouth (107 11. C.), The Shth Cht briefly described Hie somewhat 
remarkable ediliee whlcli reaulted. The dcscTipticin appears in much ^atef detail in the work of the 
Lnter lEan autlKir Ying Shno tch T*a Sfta €hi Ch*C-ng, ITO. : *■ The Mius-l'^s 

144 feet square; square as a symljol of the Earth, this plan hnitntiii^f the female, earUiIy prineipte X'un 
Ttfct roof Uf Kiuiid, with a Imtcl diameter of ®10 feet; thu plan imitates the mde, celestial principle Kan jjg, 
for roundniK^ la a symbol of lleavim. Tbc apartnicnls ^ consist of nine shrines umtatmg the Nbie 
Di\'iBiDna of the empire. The (jmnd ApnrImeiLt is tM) feet square, imitatmg the immber of aitcrationa of 
the pruiapk Yin. Tbm are If tiails LmitaHn^ the 12 month*; doors, imitating the oumber of 
oltemationi of Chi^yin and windows, imitating the number of doys in which each of the Five 
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" Its palace apartmeots m their forms took those of Heaven and Earth- in their 
cardinal axes corresponded to the principles Yin and Yang; were based on the true 
^siUona of the supernatural forces of Earth; and foUowed the round and square 
lonns of the pulace^ of the stars/^ 

In the preface to the/« of the Ling-kuang halt in Lu, again, the author attributes the 
preservation of the building for some three centuries, in the midst of general destruction, 
to the fact that " its plan and execution agreed with the patterns of the stars ” 

All of this theory and practise was completely opposed to Japanese ways of thought. 
The Japanese race k generally deficient in the talent for abstract thinking which has been 
so conspicuous in China; even Nature in Japan offers no stimulus to any sort of imaginative 
reaction comparable to the Chinese. In the narrow world which held the eivilkation of 
early Japan—the long vaJlcys strctcliing from Kyoto to the Southeast—tJiere is nothing 
which 13 not small and visibly bounded, completely a part of everyday experience The 
mountains are hardly more than dignified hills, to be climbed in perfect safety in an hour 
or their long, swelling contours express a kind of gentle peace instead of any su^estion 
of fear, a softness made even more marked by their hea\y mantles of forest. The climate 
lacks the savage extremes of China, and plenlifid water produces an almost jungle 
lusunance of vegetation. The earthquakes always possible under the smiling surface are 
terrible only at long intervals in any one locality, so that their memory is no more than a 
passmg shadow. Here is a world brought down to human scale, an intimate and harmonious 
part of everyday hu^ activity. It is a world which the Japanese in their earhest poetry 
spoke of as beautiful ” and “ beloved,’' using the metaphors of a lover addressing hb 
mstress; ” in which the earliest Japanese heroes were victors over other men, not over the 
forces of Nature; and in which the descendants of the first Yamoto conquerors lived for 
centuries without ever concebdng a ci\-iIizalion alien in any way to the simplicity of their 
existence close to the fertile earth* 

In ^ch a land of gentle, appealing beauty, peopled by a race as direct and unreflecting 
as the Japanese, architecture from the start was conditioned by factors diamelrically 
ophite to those which governed in China. The Japanese had no desire to make his 
architectiind environment a pretest or reaction against the qualities of Nature. His whole 
mstinct was to design and build in conformity to the natural world, to produce an archi¬ 
tecture as closely bound to its setting as the Japanese himself was bound to Nature in Jiis 
ai y life. These conceptions may be traced throughout Japanese history, struggling with 
varymg success against the imported Chinese ideal of the abstract and artificifl!. They 

Elements is in farce (yearly) ..." etc. Much of this is doubtless pure ims^LiuiLion run wild; but «t 
least ^ attempt to ^mboJizc Earth and by * combmalioo of square and roimd foimi stems to 

Mve a standard feature of the aiing-fang from Haa down, to judee fmm the iwwU iu«eiuhlcd 
from djfTcmit dynajilics hy the Ttt Shti Chi 

*« Cf. InimlatioaB of the early poem njitboloey J/ani^Ai) by J. L. Pietson. Leyden, l«fl. 

iUpccifllly vol. 1, pp, 77-Si elc* Also Nihm^hoki^ Sfst of p. OS: ” The TTnpiTi«| 

palanquin made a circuit, b the course of which the Emperor ascended the bll called tVakl-kami-no- 
hotsuma. Here, having viewed tlie shape of the land on oil aides, be said. ‘Oh, what a beautiful wiiatiy 
wf! have become possessed of! * (.4$tan» i* p, IS4), 
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have alwayfi dominated, of course, m domestic architecture, where the imported standards 
natundly met n-ith the most persistent opposition. All remaining evidence of Japanese 
<Ion)estic architecture—agoing bock 500 years or so in actual nionuments, mid much further 
in pictorial and literary sources—conforms to this way of thinking. The building' is designed 
to bleiul into its natural stirroimdings even more perfectly thim au English cottage. All 
of its materials suggest the vegetable world which forms its setting; the roof is sbingied or 
thatched, posts arc of wood, the floors are wooden or covered w’ith straw mats, the parti¬ 
tions arc of paper and wood strips, .411 is left unpointed, in Its natural color. Materials 
alone thus set a keynote of contrast with tlie Chinese style, always brightly painted and 
crowned by an aggressii’cly artiflcial tiletl roof. Interior design is no less bound to the 
environment than the exterior. The roam is not an Isolated space unit, but opens all along 
one or two sides to suggest the closest possible relationship with the garden outside; it 
seems almost an extension indoors of the world of Nature. Here again Is a striking contrast 
to the typical Chinese interior, closed in by thick masonry with small windows, floored with 
tile, and framed by painted wood. There is nothing approaching formal design in buildings 
of this character. Tlie various elements are grouped in ns varied and unexpected ways as 
the forms of Nature. Axes are deliberately avoided, and sjunmetry is unimaginable. 

This far-reaching optxisition betiiveen two national modes of thought became an acute 
problem in Japan in the .:4suka period, ivtlli the entry of Chinese buililing practise as an 
eletnent inseparable from the Buddhist reltgion. From the seventh century on, there has 
no longer been a Japanese architecture, in the sense that there hits been a Chinese or even 
a Korean on the mainland. Instead, the constructive energies of tlie nation have supported 
two styles, entirely ulien to each other in their bases and in constant conflict. The balance 
between the two has shifted first to one side and then to the other. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries, under the strong stimulus of Imperial T‘ang achievement, a i>as3ioiiate 
admiration for everything Ctiincse carried the ardiitectural ideals of the continent tempo¬ 
rarily to supremacy. Cliinese methods of planning, construction, and decoration were used 
ou tt scale of tmpreccdcntcd size and splendor in the great monasteries ercctetl around the 
new- capital, Nnra, Under the devout Emperor Sliiimu (7^4-749), they were carried to all 
the settled regions of Ja]>an by decrees of 740 and 741, ordering every province to erect a 
monastery 'I'ith a seven-storeycti pago<la, and a separate nunnery."* The fashion w'falch at 
the outset liad been associated entirely with the Buddhist church, soon was extended to 
other uses, ns the Japanese came to find the secular civiUKation of China no less impressive 
than its faith. The Tttika reforms which made over the whole admituslr&live system of 
the kingdom after Chinese tnotlels, were duly reflected in architecture; thus the capita) 
at Noniwa in which the new system was first put into eflect at the middle of the seventh 
century, was laid out for the first lime on the gridiron plan of a continental metropolis, 
vrilh large and small avenues running in the cardinal directions, and a palace enclosure 
at the north end of the centra] axis.** The palace aJ.'io was remodelled to include a great 
courtyard and Hall of State, the Daigokuden and quarters for the " Hundred 

uuder Kokubunji in the hlstoricB] dicdoiiar^' Kokusfu~dai}itfrt, Tokyo, l UdC; or Ld the 

BucldbUt dieUonw Bvitkifo-dnijUen edited by MochkeW , Tokyo. W31-7. 

“ Cf. Kitft ia " Fujiwerakj'o no Keutyfi Yumedmo *v, Nam, 1BS6, p. 05. 
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tradition; these ^^'cre milurally creeled in the continental style, with 
Itkd roofs and massive supporting members painted red. The subsequent capitals of the 
lartcr seventh ceottiry progressively more and more ambitious. A first climax was 
reached nt Ileijo, or Niira, the seat of the throne throughout the eighth centiirj'- then as 
11 cu mmalt^ug effort, even this was surpassed in llie fimd Imperial transfer wbkh created 
Ueian, or Ryoto, a gndiron city some three by three and one-half miles in area. TIic palace 
enclosure here was about three-quarters of a mile (east to west) hy four-fifths- a compound 
larger than the Forbidden City of Peking tmlay (although her/agZ 
unequal since the Hcian Daklairi :k^M induder] the administrative quarters Ihich are 
pattered through an outer enclosure in Peking). The Heian Hall of State, a building in full 

of the Forbidden City (fig. i), that is, although much narrower. As a final sign of the over- 

the iriiiwrt^l building fashion mvadeti even tile immemornd traditions of Sliinlo adding 
elements of sophistication even to tlie Ise shrines. Newer and less conservative Shintd 

persuasion; in particular, the god of war, Haehiman. 
iwi^lted himseif to ^ closely assomated irith Buddhism, so that his precincts in the 
eighth century might mcliuk even a pagoda. 

^^kriy uiioriginnl they h»vo ehoTO themselves to be, the Japanese throughout 
t cir history have posscssetJ—as if m compcnsaliop—strong and persistent ideas as to the 
forms which their cu tural life should take. They have been capable of i>eriods of pa.s.sIonate 
enthusiasm for novelty, and m these brief fevers have set aside for the time being all their 
pr^nceiv^ st^dards of judgment, copying the new and fashionable with unique success 
aiid 'ngo««ity; In the long periods of sobriety between, on the other hand, they have always 
re-,udgcd their borrowings, discarding the features which had proved to be incompatible 
with pemiMent naUfinai tastes, and making over the others into a product no longer 

r ;r rw" truly Jaimnese. In architecture, the permanent bases of opixisition 

to the Chinese style were merely covered over a for a time by Nara ambition. At the height 
o itm u ive excitement in the eighth century, the conversion of taste seems to have been 
y no me^ complete. In the twentieth century, tiie Japanese who has worked all day in 
western clothes m a reinforced concrete office building, goes home by preference to a house 
of imditional form, to an orthodox, okbfiishioned mfe, and to tlie comfort of his kimono. 
In ancient Niira as well, the hard, bright artificiality of the Chinese fashion must have 
cn too unfanuhar and uncomfortable to win more than partial acceptance. Its proper 
places were the Buddhist temple, and the palace which housed an official hierarchy 
organized by Chinese ranks and tille.<. Private life must have always retained the possi- 
^ mto ea.sier surroundings. A report of the Council of Slate, issued in 

i24. Illustrates this reluctance to extend the new style into domestic architecture: 


The capital, m which Emperor and princes make their residences and whither 
the myriad regions come to pay court, lacks that niaj'esty and splendor which should 

Cf. K. A, B. PoDsonhy Fane, Kyitte, tU llutory and Vieurittid» tints iti Fffundathn. tn 7$e to IMS, 
nong-Kon^, 1031^ p. 37* 
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disptixy its virtue abroad. There are plank-roofed housea and thatched dwellings, 
sum'vals from the foriiia of antiquity, which are diSicnlt to build and. are easily 
destroyed, and in winch the resonrees of the people ate wasted- We therefore humbly 
beg that there may be iiisiied a <lecree, ordering that all of the Fifth Rank and 
above, and also all persons able to undertake such constructions, should erect tiled 
dwellings and paint them with and white," " 

In the succeeding Heian period, the waning of Chinese prestige with the collapse of the 
T'ang empire, and the eventual abantlonmerit at the end of the ninth century of any formal 
intercourse witli China, permitted the natural reaction to develop without hindrance. In 
three centuries of almost complete isolation, the Japanese remade their hybrid culture into 
a truly national one. unmistakable in all its forms. In architecture, the return to normal 
standards of preference once more widened the gap betw'cen the two national styles. 
Political conser>'atisiii retained the Tang forms of the Nara period in the public sections of 
the Imperial palace, for their connotations of power and magnificence. Religious conserva¬ 
tism seems to have had a similar effect in presen'Ing at least the arial and ^mmetrical 
ground plans of tlie eighth century in the monasteries immediately around Kyoto. In 
domestic architecture, however, the swing away from the red and white tiled dwellings of 
Nara must have meant an almost complete reversion to purely Japanese taste. The typical 
Heian mansion—the so-calletl Shinden-zukuri form, symmetrically disposed in front 

of a garden lake—was Chinese in its balanced plan design, but in nothing else (fig. 79). 
The appeal of the domestic style thus formulated, with its natural, unpointed materials 
and its scale of comfortable Intimacy, was strong enough to invade even the palace and the 
temple. Only the ceremonial sections of the Imperial residence of Heian were in Chinese 
style; the living quarters were Japanese, as old picture'Scrolls show {fig. 99). We shall see 
later that in religious architecture one of the principal developments of the period was an 
increiusingly marked modification of the classic T‘iing formulae through the influence of 
dome.<;tic building habits. 

At the end of the twelfth century and in the thirteenth, at a lime of renewed contact 
with the continent an<l of fresh etithusiosm for the fashions which now w*ere of the Sung, 
Buddhism imported two new styles from China. The effect of these, although great 
enough to modify the course of subsequent religious architecture in Japan, was by no 
means so e]>och-makiDg ns first acquaintance had been in the Asuka period. The Japa¬ 
nese were no longer ntiive; e^tperience, and the possession of a major architecture of their 
own, had given them a much greater ability to select and modify than before. One style, 
misnamed the “Indian," Tenjikuyo proved to have little more than novelty to 

recommend it to Japanese taste, and hence was abandoned almost entirely after a genera¬ 
tion. The other, the “Chinese” style, A'amyd was more in keeping with native 

preference and at the same time had the backing of a new sect which was to occupy a 
dominant position in Japanese religion for centuries, the meditative school of Zen. Its 
continuance was thus asjfurcd, within Zen monasteries of any date. Outside of Zen, its 

Quoted by Hallofi SOion-kenehUnahi, Tokyo. 1933 (in the series Kokujhi-k6so 
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influence on the archilecture of other Buddhist seels was almost entirely confined to 
matters of decoration. A temple hall of Uie eighth century had been as completely and 
consistently Chinese as its builders had been able to mohe it. analogous hall of the 
fourteenth Of of any succeeding century, outside of the single sect tied closely to Chinese 
practises, w’a.s, at the most, Karayo only in bracket, pillar, mid beam details; eeneral 
design as we shall see followed the lines of evolution which had tieen formulated in the 
Heian period, and which continued thereafter ivilhout being affected in any degree by the 
new fashions. Domestic arehiteeture this time was almost entirely mdilTerent to new 
Chinese influence, while it moved toward the complete abandonment of all traces of the 
old; in the Kamakura period, the symmetry of the Shinden-zuhiri broke down, and the 
whole mansion and garden style was eventually replaced by a grimmer fashion developed 
from the necessities of feudal warfare. 

Into this pattern of confusion, Japanese ardutecture hardened at the end of the 
Kamakura period; and hardened so effectively that no further Chinese inffuence was more 
then trivial thereafter. In succeeding centuries, domestic building practise has rentained 
the greatest stronghold of purely national tastes. Buddhist architecture has reflected 
every shade of compromise between the two ideals; an almost complete adherence to the 
south Chinese fashions of the thirteenth century in certain Zen monasteries; a more or 
less debased imitation of 'Pang formulae in buildings reerected on the sites of ancient 
originals; halls in w'bich the details of the Karaydf the Tcnpkuyo, the *Pang style as 
nio<lified by later Japanese use, or even perhaps touches of bte iling, may be combined 
in perfect edcctic good-will; and on the other extreme, buildings erected for worship which 
are merely large houses, with all the simplicity and picturesqueness of the domestic 
tradition, Shinto architecture has suffered from the long period during which the native 
religion itself was subservient to Buddhism, and in whicli its buildings, therefore, were 
inappropriately bedeeJeed with borrowed details. The scale of the Shinto sanctuary has 
remaineii that of the aboriginal forest hut, into which none but the custodian might enter; 
providing, in the midst of its modem finery, a last element of oonfusioti and diversity in 
architectural practise. 
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ARCHITECTUILVL REMAINS 

Seventh Centtjhy: 

Hokiji NarH'ken, Ikoma^gun, Tomjsato-mura 

Pagoda, three-storeycd 
HOrinii same village: 

Piigoda, Uirce-stoteyed 

Horyuji Nara^ken, Ikcrnia-gun, Horyuji’mura: 

Cloisters, Hdro (front half) 

Golden " hall. Koiido 
Middle gate, Chumon 
Pagoda, five-storeyed 

Eiourn Century; 

Etzanji Nara-ken, Uchi-gun, Uchi-mura: 

Octagonal hall, Hakkakuendd 

Gokurakuio SSIIK; Kara, Chuin-machi: 

Miniature pagoda, five-storeyed 
Hdrj'uji: 

East gate, Todaimon 3|r;A:n 
Refectorj'', Jikido and Saiden #10®! 

Sutra repository, Kydzd MliE 
Horyuji Eastern Precinct, Toiti SCE^: 

Demliodo fllife® 

Yumedono 

Kairyudji Nara, Hokkeji-machi: 

Miniature piigorla, five-storeyed 
Western "golden” half, Snikondo 
Shinyakushiji Nara, Takahota-machi: 

Main hall, Hond5 

Taimadera Nara-kcn, Kitakatsuragi-gun, Taimn-mura: 

Eastern pagoda, three-storeyed 
W'estem pngorla, three-storeyed 
Todaiji Nara, Zoshi-madii; ^ 

Hokkedd or Sangatsudd —R S (rear half) . 

Ilokkedd autfo repository 
Kangakuin sufta repository 
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Shosuiti storehouse 
Teaguimon gate 

Tdshddaiji : Nara-ken, Ikotna-guB* Miato-mura SCjEt#: 

«Golden" hail 
Lecture hall> Kodo 
Sntm repository 
Treasury', Hdz5 
Yakushiji same village; 

Pagoda, three-storeyed 


GENERAL MONASTERY PLAN 

Toe Asuka Ptauon (593-644); 

Excellent endence has been preserved in Japan of the layout of the earliest monas¬ 
teries* founded under the patronage of Prince Shotoku and of the Soga clan. In the case 
of Hdryuji, first brought to completion in 007, the majority of important buildings remain 
substantially intact* eitlier from tliat date or from a rebuilding at some time within the 
century (fig. 5),“ Shitennoji* erected on its present ate in 593 and one of the two first 
fully equipped monasteries in the country, lias clearly preserved the general plan of this 
foundation, although its original architecture has long since disappeared (fig. 11) " In 
addition* the ruins of several other establishments of the same period exist in more or less 
decipherable form. 

The sum of evidence collected from lliese various sources indicates that the Japanese 
monastery of tlic Asuka period was laid out symmetrically* facii^ south, about a north- 
and-south axis (figs. 10* 11). Its nucleus was a group of buildings held together by a 
four-sided ” cloister " corridor, the Horo* walled in on the exterior but an open colonnade 
w'ilhin. Entrance to the oblong courtyard was gained on the south through nn axially 
placed middle gate, Chumon (fig. 6), Within stooil tlie two buildings of primary impor¬ 
tance in the whole scheme* a pagoda* To, and a Buddba hall or Kond5 (literally, 
"golden " hall). These four elements remaiu In the present Horyuji, and exhibit a homo¬ 
geneous style which must certainly be that of the earlier sevent!i century period loosely 
termed " Asuka ” (fig. 5), 

In addition* the typical monastery must have included other buildings w'hich at 
Horyuji have been rebuilt at various periods as a result of fires. Most certain is the large 
hall whose orthodox position has been kept at Shitennoji, interceptii^ the rear corridor 
on axis to form the northern boundary of the courtyard (fig. 9). It seems to me possible 
thttt in the earliest monastery scheme* this site was made to serve more than one function 
involving a general attendance by the monks; specifically* that it w'as used both for the 
exposition and discussion of the Buddhist scriptures, and for the general muigre feasts 

» Dbeu^on of tbt dntJDg of Horyuji will be found, for rtAwna of ipaoe, in Appendix i, a. 

See Dbovp, p. 3 ftnH cutr T. 
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which formed an important part of early Buddhist ceremony.®^ As the monastery grew 
nnd itit buildings became Increasingly specialised^ the rear hall was standardized as n 
Kodo or lecture hall, and a separate refectory^ JikSdo, was provided elsewhere, 

Tiie Horyuji Kddo was moved from its original position some distance to the rear, 
after a tire in 0S5 which destroyed the nortliem part of Llic monastic complex.** As a 
result of this change, the general plan has departed at the rear from its Asuka form 
(fig* 10, b, c). 

An inventory of HoiyOji properties made in 747 lists two smaller edifices which are 
commonly believed to have formed part of the original foundation, since their functions^ 
Imusing the temple suira collection and the temple bell—^were necessary in a welbappointed 
monastery* These at the outset must have stood outside the cloister to the north, sym¬ 
metrically placed with atniost the width of the courtyard between them; the mtrns in 
the Kyozo on tlie west (fig, 7) and the bell in the identical Shoro on the east. In 
the tenth century alteration of the ^meral plan, the newly extended corridors joined them 
to the courtyard area* 

Other essential buildings ser\''ed the physical needs of the nionks. Of these the most 
important from a ceremonial standpoint the dining hall, Jikido, since the very act of 
eating, under proper conditions, was a primaty act of worship. In the eighth century, for 
which our knowledge of Japanese monasteries is more precise, the refectory was a building 
as large os the lecture ball and next to it in rank. Its position in the general plan was Jesg 
securely fixei;!; as I have suggested above, it may be that this element became independent 
only niter a century or so of fusion with the lecture ball, and so had to be fitted into the 
complex as an afterthought. One solution—^iindatiible—was to set it on the main 
behind the Kudo, making a serjuence of three major halls devoted to the Three Buddhist 
Treasures, Buddha, Law, and Brotherhood. At Shitennoji the existing Jikido is on axis, 
but well to the rear with a large lotus ixxd and a secondary Buddi^a hall between it and 
the Kodo; I know no evidence whether or not this was its original site (fig^ 11) * In the 
case of the eighth century Gangoji in Nara, a Muromachi period description speaks 

of the refectory as being north of the lecture ball; ** the same scheme may have existed 

** A Kamakura period Ufa of Frioesr the Kokon-mokiiTGkuitha (reprinted in the 

uiihology Dainthcn-hukkya-teMhd. cx\u Toky5,^ 1^31: refer to p. IDS), in teUing of this fire and the alteratbn 
which followed it, tnnkf^ the temple supcrintcaduit of the period ^eiy that it bis desire to protect the 
bnUtlinj^s erected by tbc holy one ^ A fi^rtlicr di&ojter which might Wfatl *’ the erections of 

cc»iTiinoa incJi ” like luxoddb which prompted Mm to sbiJl die new led lire hull to the north. It Is 5 aid ih* t 
this shows A belief At HoryQjj in the lOtJi eentury that the moniLstery the original buildings 

up by Shfitoku in 307, rather than laler recanstructionA. The i^notiitLon is doubly suspect, however: lirsl 
bccAuse there 1b eo proof that the reasoD given w&s Hnything more thiui an iaventioa by the Kamakura 
Author of the biography; and second, because the wholly impoAjiblc multitude of tempk* which pretcad to 
have lieen founded by the prince shows a strong desire to benefit by hk prestige, 

the nntholcigy Zt^ku-^ruhoruiju irvii/2, pp, 156 E Ilistoiy 

and test discussed fay Fukuyama |Q]1| bi " lloiyuji no Shomondti,** Fiimedono, xii, pp, 60 ff. 

** From die San io-thtthtdGiii-junMki ^ ^-t:k $ 8li J ia the ar tholog^' Ao 

JUfi ir-S^ho iv, pp. h Adachi claims the stmt: plan for YakusMli 

and Tcwliod^iiji without cltiag evidence^ cL hh ** Nanto-rekushuiiin no Kenchiko in Biikk^/d-kokogaku-koza 
xii^ Tokyup, 1S57, pp. 25, 77-04 
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from an early date at Yakushiji (fig. 13) and Toahodaiji, and its Chinese prototype may 
be inferred from at least one description of a Tang monastery ** The alternative solution, 
more popular in the eigbtJi century, was to provide a special refectory unit some distance 
to the east of tlie main eamipouiid; tlie position of the existing, Nara period refectory 
at Horyuji (figs. 8> 10) 

Sleeping quarters for the monks must have existed from the outset, but their form 
and position are not certain until the eighth century. By that time the standard plan 
proWded a large U-shaped block of dormitories on axis at the rear. The eastern and 
western wings of such a "U" remain at Horyuji (from a considerably later date), on 
either side of the cloisters: and it is known that the present lecture hall occupies the site 
of the old north wing, burned in 935.'* The original Horyuji, much smaller than later 
establishments, may have needed only the northern block to house its monks, the other 
wings being added some time after to provide for a subsequent expansion. 

One final building which may have been a part of the most complete Asuka monas¬ 
teries ia the great south gate, Nondalmon In later work this is habitually the 

southern terminus of the grand axis, and an entrance through the outer enceinte wall. In 
the case of Horyuji, such a gateway seems to have existed at least by the eighth century 
(although the present building is hluronuichi). The 747 inventory lists two " Buddha 
gates," one of which—described as contaimiig "Kongo-rildshi " he. the statues 

of the two nTSthful Protectors of the Law—was certainly the middle gate. The other 
can hardly have been anything of less importance than a Nandaimon. The monastery 
precincts were entered from other directions by smaller, less pretentious gateways, one of 
which—Uie great oast gate, Todaimon—survii'cs at Horyuji from the Nara period. 

Within the typical seventh century layout reconstructed above, there existed two 
sharply defined subdivisions, disagreeing os to the relative positions within the main court¬ 
yard of the pagoda and the “golden** halL One is typified by the plan of the Shiteimoji 
nucleus, where the two stand oti the grand axis with the pagoda in front and the courtyard 
is therefore elongated in the axial sense (fig. 11). In the oLlier subdivision, exemplified by 
Horyuji, they stand instead side hy side flanking the axis, pagoda on the west, KondO on 
the cast; and the cloisters are thus pulle<l out to on oblong in the eosl-ond-west sense 
(fig. 10). 

Other seventh century establishments, shrunken or long since abandoned (but 
identifiable in plan through their stone column bases and platforms), follow one or the 
other of the two schemes. The Horyuji formula is that of Horinji ** and Hokiji,** smaller 
temples in the same neighborhood (the last reversing the position of hall and pugcxla); of 
Nonokadera Sf 4*"^ in Osaka-fu; ** of an unidenliiied ruin in the same prefecture inside the 
precints of a tutelary shrine, ot Azadoyomo, KokubuntanalK, Jlinami-kawachi-gun 

“Set Appeadix l,b. 

See Appendix l^c* 

** Temple t niditiocL malces this one of the 16 estublifibinentA founded by Shotoku-talilil. The enAhnned 
Imnee of Miroku js dated pq whieh froin its atyJc must Itidicate the mUier ^uin any other cyde 

(reproduced In Z&zo-msiki jJlQi Tokyd^ p, 9). Bomo aiiliioTitietF bclievo Umt the teinpJe niiut 
buve been built at this some period, mlliet than in Sbdtoku^i time, Miuiy tile beads of Asuka style havn 
been founds 
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Ul i of Jorinjt 3^#^ in Nara-kcn;** and of Konsteonji in Tsukushi 

(Inter juul transitioiml to the Nara tj'pc) The Shitennoji scheme was that of the Soga 
clan's other monastery, Hokoji in Nara-ken, according to an eleventh century view of the 
precincts;** and of a third Soga foundation, Yamadadem ill01^ in the same department 
(later, and witii transitional elements) .** The examples in which one or the other arrange¬ 
ment can be identified today are only a fraction of the 46 odd establishments traditionally 
listed as l>c1onging to the Asuka penod. It muy he worth notice, however, that the 
presumably earlier type of Siiitenndji—at least according to this partial evidence—was 
less popular in following generations than the (presumably) later one of Horyuji. 

An approximate idea of the scale and equipment of a first-class monastery of the 
Asuka period may be gained from the Horyuji inventory of 747, the Horyuji^ngi- 
tkizaicho (realizing always that the list may con tain elements not present 

in tlje previous eentnty) Measurements are given in the oSicial foot of the Tempyo 
period (73D-4S)^ equivalent to 0.075 modem carpenters shaku and thus to about 

11.0 English inches. 

" Area of whole monastery site: four sides, each 1 tKJQ* 

Gateways^ five. 

** A Lrmciitmit at le&5| qIaI a$ Uie IQUi ceutuiy ILfitj Liu# 

among the igteat temples " founded by Prince Sh^ioku; ityle tiles have liccn feund. 

SkBka-nihon{^i Q Q Wado (lOH) : Kanzeonji In TsukusM was ereeted hy Emperor 

TenebS to pray for Empft## Soimei [who died in TsiikiiEilii m Oftl) ^ Thougii yeju^ h^v* ii 

is not yoL completed.'* 'flic ciitr^' concludes with on Impend eommand Llint It be finished. OrjgmHJ column- 
b&ses of po^^xlit^ Kondu. and KoJCp remain; there ore do traces of the doisteis^ but their position h shown In 
old pictures (cf. Hattori, fign p. 17^)^ The plajcln^ of Kondu and pagoda, to wesL and east 

respecLlvely, is like that of Hokiji. The foot measure used was apparently that of Tang» mtuking a 
fijrthcf change fforo the Horj'uji #Landard. A temple inventory of 901 lias been preservedt the 
^anzeonjV'fAtsrrurhd * hi Bainihon-buJ^kyd-z^n^ho, Jifhi-sosho, pp, IS 1-07. 

**Scc abovet p. 3. .A view ol Hokoji nppeaim in the pictorial hFe of Prince Shutoku^ done by IfnU 
Chishin lii 1*>&04 winch formerly covered the walls of the Edouo of Hoiyiijip and today eiista 

ft# a #et of sereeas in Imperial pos$eiaioji^ Cf. Mmaiuoto, ** The rictorinl History of Prince Slrotoku " (in 
Jnpaiicse) , Bijk^ 

iV-^Kotobn-tennG (049) p p. 447, telfing the dreumstiinces of Uie disgrace of llie Great 

Allniater &»ga Kurayamnda no Isbikawa-tnaro, speaks of Ins etdcjt son Kosbi building “ the temple " 

at Yomnde. and ftftys that lie committed suid.de in front of the opai door of the Buddha bolL The 
eslabbflhment is supposed to liave been began by a vow of the Spga^-eithcr by Irnkn or his father Emish*™ 
in 041 (tliese being respeetivdy first and second cousins to the Great MiJti$ter)« its plan, bdiig linked to 
those of Shitennoji nnd Hokojlj perhnps represents a tradition of building under Soga patronage* which 
may have lieen deliberately maintained In contrast to the lloiy'uji design sponsored by Prince Shotoku, 

For the reconstructed general plan, see Mnttori. fig, p, 141, Courtyard proportions should be 

contrasted to those of Shitennojk fig. It* The lecture bail has been pushed to the rear,^ giving it a marked 
separation from the "golden" hall. This is a peculiarity of courtyard dorigns in the following, '*proto- 
Nara pericMl (see belowp p. 4S andi fig. H}* and seems the beginning of a transition lo the finals Bth 
century form in whieb the lecture hall is entirely outside the courLyord oreiL, to the reaf (see below^ p. 49 
ami fig#. Up 1$). Tile " Tang " foot seems lo have been used. 
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Of the two Buddlia gateways^ odc is provideii wilh Kango-rikishi ProtMtots. One 
42 by 99; one 3S by 10 ” 

Priests' gateways, three. One 24.8 by 10; one 30 by 17; one 30-5 by 10. 

Pagoda, one. Five storeys, height 160.*^ 

"Halls, two. 

One ^ golden ’ hall, two-storeyed* 47-5 by 36-5; piUar height 19.0.“ 

One refectory, 109 by 57.*^ 

The ftpst seE of dbntjisionfi must mdi{:ate the present middle Modeni calculatiaus^ using the 

" Tang ** foot, give the latter dimensiocis^ between column axes, of 40.0B by 

** From plfttfonn floor to spire tip, the pagoda's nclual height is about lOB *' Tatig*^ feet. TJic I&O '* 
is probably a symbolic mtiltiple of tbe 10 feet vlnrb was tlsc coQvc-nlional height for a Buddha image. 

Modem calculations, in the **Tatig" foot, pve IT.flt by SQ.Sd. For these comparisons, see Aku, 
op. pp. BBS 0. 

^ That refectory " wOJ wrillea here by a. copyist's caieles emr for " lecture hall," is aceepted by 
Hatlori, op.dt., p. itfl, and in general by Ihe majority of criUcs. Kita disagfee^)^ since his theory- o! an 
flth centurj' rebuilding of Horyuji (see App, l,n) Lb iiided by supposing that the leclutc hall had not 
yet been cDmpljeted by 74T, and iJo was not listed. Tlsc problem is a complicaled one. The dLmenAions 
recorded in tbt inventory may or may not give a due. Tit e3sislLD4f Horyuji lecture hall, on the new site 
adopted at the time of its erection lo the later lOtb century^ ha« been modifl^ed by repairs since that date. 
Study of dctnlla and meiLEureinenls makes it clear that one whole bay of length hiis been added on the west; 
and that the lOth century had must fisve been, therefore^ eight bays long by four deep {instead of mnx 
by fonr, hs present fomiji, The dimeo^aiis of the apparently original porlion are in modem OBr^ by 

54.3; or in ibe "'Tang" logt, 101,4 55.7. This is sufficaently dose to tlio lOB by 57 of the invratoiy' 

to suggeat that the lOth cchluo' IccfuJts hall was set up wiUl the same mwnrements as its desLroyct! 
predeccsson md that tlint predecessor must have been llic building Ibtcd Ib the inveDtory. On the other 
iumdp the Inventory of U»c Nara monastery Daianji (the one other surviv^or from 747, when such docuroenU 
were prepared by all lax^ establishmenU) Usta golden ** hall, lecture boll, and refectory in sueecssion as 
three major btiildUigs, and gives approximatdy the same dimendons for tlie last two (cL note 93 bdow). 
Thus a mere similarity of mcnsuremeuts is no clear prool which building it wm that eiiated at Iloryfiji 
hi 747. 

If the “ lefeeiorylisted was really a lecture haih dSd the monaMecy have no dining Imfl iu 747? 
Tlie prsent refectory complex, to the north-east of the main courtyard,, ib manitestly in Bth century (style. 
It h composed of two buildings close logether, the dining hail proper, Jitido, to the tioftb and a smaller 
Saiden in front and paraJkl, The dimensions of the tw^o titOy almost eamctly with those of the two 
adminlfttration buildings ** given (ortber down the HotyOjl hat. If they arc the same two* and were 

used for admiiiiatmlive purposes in 747 , there must have been another fcTcclary somewhere In the monastery; 
and it seems less reasonable to oiisujtte that tlie invcliloty omlU one whole entry by ovcrsigliL (or even that 
no dining hab existed) than to admit that it was written correctly, and dint the less essential lecture hull 
was lacking. It seems to me moot likely that the JavenUny should be taken os it stands* and that the 
large building at tlie rear of the golden " hall wa.'i really a aort of oombiaalion refectory and lecluic liolh 
The two ftmeUons could be tarried out 111 any hoJI of large sixei and llic Daianji Lavcntory shows that 
their .vpoce requirettitiitB might be apptoxiioatdy the ^uune. An eating place was not only a physical nece^ 
jity, but in early Far Eastern Buddhism was a building of coniiderabic importance biicanse of the emphaiiif 
placed on the msigre feast* or Sm-e as a retigiouB ad. So far *s I know* there ia nothing btc ctm- 

letnporary evidence to prove lliat the wlicst monasteries in Japan were equipiwd wilh both refectories 
and Icoture hollt. 1 have not found the term for the lattearr KodiS* in 7th century JajMiaeie texts, and as 
for China, the fairly comprebetwive e^ddence available for the north Chinese capital, Lo-yaug, in the Bth* 
abows that lecture holb were by no means univer&al in the mouMteries there (sm below, p. SS). Pcrl^ps 
the building at the back of the early moimatciy courtyard wu first conudered a refectory, which nught 
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“Lanterns, two. Hei^t of eacli. 11 , 5 . 

“ Cloister corridor, one circuit. Lengtli 308, breadth 200 . 

" Two-jstoreycd pavilions, two. 

One sutra pfiviUoti, 31 by IS. 

One bell pa\'ilion, 31 by 18. 

“ Priests’ dormlloHes, four. One 175 by 33; one 181 by 38; one 155 by 32; one 108 
by 38. 

“ Bath-house, one, 78 by 33, 

“ Buddings for the brotherhood, ten. 

Two kitchens. One 150 by 42; one 94 by SO. 

One oven bouse, 95 by 43, 

Two administrative buddings,** One 70 by 3 i; one tiS by 18. 

(The above all roofed with tiles,) 

One grain-hulling building, 68 by 24, 

One rice storehouse, 81 by 25, 

One wood-shed, 52 by 20. 

Two guest-houses. One 47 by 15; one 02 by 18. 

(The above roofed with bark shingles.) 

Seven storehouses. Four roofed with tdes, among which two are paired, one is an 
earth storehouse, and one is metal-sheathed. Three others are thatch roofed.” 

T^vo salient characteristics of this establishment shoul<i be noticed. One is its sim- 

alsti ftcvomniDdite periodic exposition of tlic sCtrni and only lateri ia more complicated layoutg providing 
for n more dAboralr ecrenuiiiial, was used ns n Kodo (with the Jilddw set behind it, ns at Gemsoji. or to 
the nortli-cssl, as nt Kofokiiji and TCidnijj}, In Chuia, sgiun, at the middlo of the 9th century, the 
Jaiwic.se pde™ yjtaka-daishi “ Ptal ceiwnony held in the Buddhn haU of K’d-yuun-asCi 

YangK-hou; at the cDudusion of the aen-ioe, the partieipaAls proceeded to the “great hall" 
behind tile Buddlta hall, to partake of a tnaigie feast {Daitukon-hukkya-ienthot FuAMfon-sdrAo 

* ip P- ISS} p 

It retn^ini an problem w]»ilicr laore thnn a fratnoideticv b mvolved m the foct tliat Uia 

prm'nt refeeloj^' o^mpkt at Horj-Ojj—lYlikh apparent]>^ strved for admmbtratloa in 74?—sliDulel have 
the 34Lmc g4:m:ra] north-eaat position and twin-ludl brm *5 that of Kofukuji of the more dabornte Todaijl, 
which inust have beea refectories from the atari. Of course we know nothing about the odmudatrativc 
buildings ** c3ccrpt the fact that the dimenrions ipven for them comispocLd to those of the present d ikido and 
Saiden. Perhaps ihty ^twd in finite a different jml of the precincts La 747s and in a different rdntion to 
each other; anil when* after 747^ it was decided to set tip a new eating bnlJ! at the northeast, on the order 
of the great new Kara mona^terics, they were moved to the desired sites (or even served only as cenvenient 
tnodcU for oizc in erecting new buHilmgs}, 

The iateresling study of Adachl—PkiiiciiTa questionj quant a la chaiiellc de lecture dana Hofyhili" 
(Ln Japanese] H (s-c. biptju) p iv-iu^^irawa a number of sweeping oonelusiDna from evidence 

which seems to me not always ccmvineuig. Oc bolicvci that the ” refectory Iblcd bi the inventory* with 
its dimensioDs of lOS by $7^ entinol Imve been the origmai lecture hnlL The latter, he soya* must have 
been a building of eight bays by four. Like ita lOth etnlury sucoessor (and apparently like the Koda of Iti 
cDatcmponuy ShJtenoilijt m well}. Early Japono^ habi ts of proportioning would bava set the l«igth and 
depth of such a Ml in a ratio of I to li or thereabouts. The ratio ^ven in tbe inventory ta oidy about 
to U which suggests instead seven bays by fotir. All of this, dciDDnstrated in delaii, U possible* but 
the pit»f seems to me fur from condtislve. 
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plicity in comparison ifiitU later monastery types. The Horyuji inventory is a fairly long 
list because it includes a large number of buildings of domestic and utilitarian character. 
As a place for worship of the liiiddlia, it contains only three buildings of religlaus 
purpose: the pagoik wincli houses His relic, the “ golden " hall in which His image is 
worshipped, and the lecture hall in which His teachings are expounded. In comparison 
with later temples, in which the number of such halls was greatly increased to provide 
for the adoration of esjjecially popular di™itiea, this shows a striking concentration, and 
indicates a faith still not very far advancerl beyond the early simplicity of Hlnayana. 
The second characteristic is the prominence given in the scheme to the pagoda. Here 
again is a strong link with the past. The first Buddhist monasteries in India had for many 
centuries contained the sfirpa as their central element and the one focus of their atten¬ 
tion; the development of a bidlding with an interior, to house a statue aa a second object 
of worship, was a comparatively late phenomenon. The ShitennSjt plan, with the pagoda 
as the first element inside the courtyard, elcarly rctain.s the traditional feeling for the 
preeminence of the relic over the icon in sanctity. Tlie Horyhji type, on tlie other hnnd , 
in advancing the Buddha hall to an emphasized fJiirity of importance, marks a transition 
to later schemes in ivhich the latter element becomes the focus; while the pagoda is 
relegated to a second place, or at last is abandoned entirely. 

The researches made by Hasegawn and Hattori fiUSC in the dimensions of 

the nuclear plans of Horyuji and Shitennojj have indicated that these were laid out on a 
geometrical scheme of remarkable sophistication.** In both (and apparently also in the 
ruins of IlOkoji), short and long sides of tlie cloisters stand in the relation of one to the 
square root of two. At Shitennoji the original monastery precincts were apparently IQDO 
Asuka shftiat square (fig. 11), This area was <livtded into £5 equal squares, 200 sitaku 
on a side, one of which formed the short cast-io-wcat dimension of tlic cloisters. The 
** golden ” hall was placed within the courtyard at the intersection of 45 degree dm g o n n is 
from the rear comers of the enclosure; i.c, at the center of an imaginary square of which 
one side was the rear of the cloisters. The pagoda in front was located by drawing each 
diagonal of the whole courtyard area, and intersecting it by the opporite diagonal of the 
front half of the courtyard; the two points thus found were joined, and the mtcrscction 
of this line with the main north'Ond-south axis gave the pugi^a center. In addition, an 
imaginary courtyard square was constructed of which one side was the front of the cloisters; 
and the intersection of each diagonal of this witli the opposite diagonal of the whole court¬ 
yard area, located the east anrl west edges of the pagoda platform. The dimensions of 
all elements were in simple whole numbers. 

A much more complicated adjustment was made necessary at Horyuji by tJje method, 
there adoptc<l, of setting pagoda and “ golden ” hall side by side (fig. 10). In the first place, 
the middle gate—'perhaps «nth an idea of echoing this paraJlcliifin-—was made font bays 
wide instead of the usual odd number, thus gi\'mg two entrance-ways flanked by corner 
bays holding the statues of Protectors, Since the two elements inside the courtyard were 
of dliferent rizes, it was impossible to balance them by a mere symmetry about the cent raj 

Biuegawa in Keackiku-zatski no. 477, Dw. l&es; Hattori, op. at, pp. 72,3, 
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axis. The greater* area covered by the ** golden ” hall necessitated a shift of axis away from 
it, lo tlie west. For this reason, botli the middJc gale and the lecture hull were placed not 
on the middle line of the courlyardj but one bay farther west. The large number of bays 
involved—In the case of the gatevxay, ten on the right and nine on I he left—made it 
possible to accomplish this shift without offendmg the eye. Furtlierrnore^ the east-to-w^est 
axis of pagoda and ** golden ” hall was mode Iq run not along the middle of the courtyard^ 
but five shaku to the rear. To locate the north-and-south axes of the two^ the o«iurlyard 
Tvas divided into two imaginary rectangteSi each containing one building. The diagonals of 
these rectangles were made to intersect the opposite diagonals of the whole cloister area^ 
and t)ie north and south points thus gained were joined. In the case of the golden ** hall 
rectangle on the rightthe northern point of intersection scerns to have came at, or ’verj^ 
close to, the head of the north stairway of the platformj while in the case of the pagoda 
rectangle» tliis point seems to be at the staircase foot* Here again all major dirneitsions 
were in simple whole or half feet* as calculated by the Asuka shukii. 

Examination of the fcaturei^ of individual Asuka buddings, as seen today in the Ilor^^uji 
group and in the neighboring smaller pagodus of Horinji and Hokiji, h deferred from this 
point for detailed analysis later^ The general feature.^ of their ni>pearauce may be here 
brielly mentioned, in piuijcuhir as they represent an imt>orted architectural style radically 
different from the indigenous Japanese tradition of their lime. 

Tlie whole monnsterj' complex was laid out—at least In its major elements—with a 
strict symmetry or bidance^ fadng south (fig* 5) * All important buildings stood on plat* 
forms paved and faced with stone; in this alone they emphasized a solidity and permanence 
new to Japan, where even the Imperial palace had seldom remained in tJie same place for 
more Uinn one reign, Tlieir roofs were of hard# durable tile with ridge ornaments, in contrast 
to the native techniques of using cypress shingles, planks, or thatch* The greatly increased 
weight of such a covering entailed their use of a well developed bracketing system to 
support I he overhanging caves: from a visual ^stand point, this gave them an elaboration 
very different from the light, simple# post-anddiutel method u^d In the early Shinto shrines. 
All exterior ivoodeu members, finally, were painted a deep red lit by yellow on the cross-cut 
faces of brackets, rafters, etc.# while the intervening surfaces ivere pamted white. Pure 
Japanese taste 1ms always preferred unpainted wood throughout. The interiors doubtless 
already presented the more elaborate decorative system seen still in buildings of the Nara 
period ; and w ere further enrichetl by painted w^oodeii canopies above the main images* 

Middle gate and Buddha hall were provided wUh ilouble roofs; the lecture hall (or 
refectorj'f) had one only* As to pagodas, those of Hbkiji and Horinji# remaining today, 
are three-storeyed; Ifdryuji has one of five* Five storeys are reconled for Shiternioji,^ and 
are shown in the eleventh century painting of Hokoji.^* Erections of this type wrere in 
keeping with the rnode^t scale of the early mooastcries. In 6S0 the temple of Kiidara-no- 
otera was provided with a pagoda of nine storeys, a sign of transition to the far 

more extensive foundations of the next era,^* 

SiiLleDiti^ii: an invmlory purporting to repitstnl Uic early temple is Included iti the Hlh aaituiy 
Fus^-rpukkl being a quotallon from its (now loat) ** history/' engi^ under Bulk^tenno IsL. 

“ Jomri-teanD 11 tb, Tth anti IStli month entries, p, 406; Aston* ii* p* IG9* 
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Continj::ntal Ohicins: 

The inunedmte saurce of Buddhi^jt firchltecture in Japaoj like that of Ihe religion 
itself, lay in Korea, and particularly in that one of the Three Kingdoms which had for 
generatio[t;!ii maintained the most friendly relations with Japan, Pekche (Jap. Kudara) * 
As the first official encouragement to the practise of the new faith had come with the arrival 
of a mission from the king of that country in bearing jfMraa and an imago^ so the 
first temple architects—who^ crossing is recordc<b along wiUi icon-makers and monks, in 
577 and 587—^were from Pckclic- Later immigrants came also from the rival kingdom of 
Kokuii (Jap. Koma) ^ and nmy well have contributed a somewhat dilTerenl etemeni to the 
growth of Japimcse monastcj^" architecture during the seventh eeniUT}', In recognition of 
the other's priority in time and perhaps also in genenil influeuce, however, modern Japanese 
historians speak of the temples of the Asuka period as being of the " Kudura ** style. 

The problem of the character of this imported architecture in its own country is I^s 
directly and satisfactorily solved. With the exception of a numljer of masotiiy pagrKlas, tlie 
earliest remaining temple buildings in the Korean peninsula are many centuries later than 
Horyfiji in date. For the periotl corresponding to Asuka and for long after, there remain 
only long abandDned ruins, or traces half obscured by rebuilding, the mo^l readily deci¬ 
pherable of which can give direct evidence only of ground plans and tJie comparatively minor 
arts of stone-cuttiog and tilers tamping. Even the geographical distribution of tliese remains 
is unsati^factorj^ for the purj^ose^? of drawing any close historical parallel with Japan* The 
great majority, and the be^L presented, fall wiUdn the ancient kingdom of Sill a (Jap. 
Shiragi), divided from Japan by a long-slanding enmity ami by far the least imjjortant of 
the three from the point of view of transmitted continental influence^ In the case of Kokuii, 
although it was the first to be converted to Buddhism an^I records speak of temple building 
from the latter part of the fourth centuiy' on, not even the evidence of ruins exists today. 
The texts, mentioning only tlie names of the various monastic foundations as they wrere 
established, are of almost no usej except that the recurrence of temple names including the 
ivord “ pagoda indicate the importance of this feature in con tern jKJmry retigioiis thought. 
In the case of Pekche^ the records again are of little praciical value, particularly since the 
temple most emphasized in them, the great Wanghung^a built in the royal capital 

between fiOI and $35* and oorrespontllng in reputation to Shitennoji and Horyuji in Japan* 
has disappeared without st trace. The ruins of one monastery remain, however, and 
although difficult to reconstruct and of controversial date, are of great interest. 

These are the remains of the temple of Aiimkssa SIIJ# (Jap. Alirokuji) in northern 
Zenra Province, Ekisan-gun Nothing stands on this site today except the lower part of 
one great stone pagoda, the largest in Korea- but traces of foundation mounds and column 
bases, together wuth the traditioa recorded of the temple's origin, make t>05sible its recon¬ 
struction as a unique ground plan. The tradition appears in tw'o forms in different w'orks. 

Detailed studiea of tJie rejuniiut cif thi* other early Korean moiiastedes are given hy Fiiiishiiij* 

p " CbStKn KtncMku Shiron," In iliv, no. 533. For Mlruk^sa^ lee p. 1005^ ali» the 

atudy by Sekino T.* in his ** ShLraifi-jidaj no kenchlkLi/* Ktnchiku-zatMhtf do. 307. Qti&tation trow the 
SomjEiitytua Is la iu+ aection oti Kiti^ Mu (Kel]5 ediUon, 10^9+ p- 33). 
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onG clearly corrupted since it places the foundatioo prior to the mtroduclion of Buddhi^ 
into Korea. The more persuasive version is given by the Sa7ngiih^usa as an event 

in the reign of King ilu Sfe (GOtl-6 tO). As the king and his consort were journeying 
to a temple, there appeared before them a Maitreya {Jap. ’Miroku) Trinity^ rising from the 
midst of the lake. Awed, they vowed to erect a great monastery on the spot. By divine 
aidp the Jake was turned into a level ]>lain in one nights ancl thus the vow was fulfilled, 
taking the form of three precincts—each with haUs, pagoda, and corridors—to correspond 
with the Three Assemblies to l>e held by Maitreya after His enlightenment. Completion 
of the great undertaking was aided by the despatch of 100 workmen from SiUa^ by the 
latter's monarch, Clunp'yong (5T9-63®)* 

Today, in spite of the almost complete disintegration of the temple, sufficient traces 
remain to prove nt least the former existence of such a tripartite layout. East of the 
pagoda still standing is a square mound of the same sisse, indicating the site of another 
(probably ^vooden, from the lack of stone remains)* At the same distance due north of 
enchp arc column bases still in sufficient alignment to show that they once supported balls^ 
probably five bays wide by four deep* Other stones in these two precincts may be identi¬ 
fied—on tlie basis of the axial scheme indicated by the pagodas and Buddha halls—as 
having Wlonged to lecture halls (or refectories?) at the roar, middle gates at the front, and 
surrounding eolonnadcs.. To the north, on axis between the two groups, ore vestiges of 
a third complex on a larger scale. The front precincts on east and west are cadi quite close 
bi size to the plan of Hdiy^uiji. The whole monastery^ Lhen^ indudirtg the main compound 
to the north, was at a scale far beyond anything attempted in Japan at llic same period^ 
and unparallelled elsewhere in Korea, 

Some question erists as to the generation when this great establishment was achieved. 
The lack of any more sober historical reference than that given above^ by the not always 
reliable Sam^ukj/iisa, 15 unfortunate. Dr, Sekino in his study of ^lirokuji,” has abandoned 
this traditional origin in favor of a dating based on actual remains^ the pagoda and tiles 
found around iti these compare so closely to known work of the last quarter of the seventh 
century as to suggest that the whole monastery must be shifted to a period SO years or so 
later. This change would make it literally a work of Sllla rather than Pekche, since tho 
latter was conquered and absorbed by the former in G£J3, A certain ternjmus before which 
it must have l>cen in existence la given by its mention in history in connection with an 
earthquake of the autumn of 719. On the other band^ it seems quite possible that the 
remaining pagoda was built at a considerable lapse of time after the original founding of 
tlie triple monastery. This is known to have been the case in the great royal temple of 
Ilwangnyongsa in Silla, where no less than 79 years intervened between the 

recorded completion of the temple itself and that of the pagodaj ^ and such a delay ia the 
more likely in the case of Mirukssa since the great size of this pagoda must have necessi¬ 
tated a tremendous effort toward its erection* The tradition of origin is at least convincing 
in the fact that the two kings which it mentions were actuaUy eontempomrieH; and it is 

*“ Fiifishrma, oy.cit., up. ^"8-07* Cf. section, Kinff CMahting Htb and 

STtk; Queen Sondok Ifith and 14l}i. AUd Ecctioii on the nUne-^toreyed pogeda of Hwangnyon^ 

(iii, pp, Kcdon on the IS foot icon (ui, p. £1) . 
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the belief of Professor Fiijishiina that eveo if it must be disciirded and the foundation 
delayed until the period of Silla’s supremacy a generation or two later, the monastery must 
have been carried out wdlbin Die long-established Pekche tradition. 

An interesting complication in the relationships tietween the architectures of the three 
Korean kingdoms and that of Asukii Japan is provided by the dimensions of this temple. 
As w'e shall see below, ruins in the ancient Silia domain dating from the end of tlie si rt h 
century' and the first part of the seventh made use of a foot measure which was apparently 
that of the last of the northern Chinese dynasties, Eastern Wei and Northern Ch'i, This 
is so close to the shakit used in Horyuji and SKitenndji ns to suggest an ultimate derivation 
of the latter from north China, through Korea, It is likely tlmt the official measure of 
Asuka was that of ** Koma,’" or Kokuli, and it seems probable that it was through Ihb 
country, iuijacent to China, that the Wei and Ch'i standard was transmitted botli to Silla 
and to Japan. Unfortunateiy it is as yet imt>ossibIe to check this theory by remains in the 
Kokuli realm itself. In Sills from around the middle of the seventh century, and in Japan 
at least after the Tniho reforms of 701, the 'Fang foot was used instead. The dimensions 
found in the Pekche temple of Mirukssn check with neither of these standards; that is to 
say that these measurements, rendered in terms of either the Wei-Ch'i fool or tiie T*arig, 
by means of the conversion factors used elsewhere, do not give the series of simple whole 
numbers fomid in Uie Silla and Asuka buildings. It seems likely tliat some entirely riJiferent 
standard was used; and this raises the problem, still unsolved, why the early Japanese 
temples, built presumably by workmen from Pekche, should correspond not with ihia but 
with the foot of Silla and Kokuli. At least the fact that the 'Fang measure is not empioyetl 
at Alirukssa is un argument against its foundation in the latter part of the seventh centmy, 
since the new scale seems to have licen applied in the generally less advanced archilecliire 
of Silla as early as (jil4 in the temple of Punhivaagsa in the environs of the 

old capital. 

In all other aspects of planning, the frogmentaty traces left at Mirukssa may be 
satisfactorily filled out by the much better preserved temple ruins in Silla. Tw'o of these 
in the former capital (nuxlem Keiahu) were uuinistakabty laid out in I lie same “ Kudara ” 
fornmla which was followed in the Asuka period, and which in Pekche itself \s only just 
recognizable at Mirukssa. The older, larger, ami more readily decipherable of these is the 
site of llw-angnyongsa. According to the Somgukiagt, this temple was founded by royal 
order in 553, in the reign of King Chinhung ftp., and was “ completed " in oOB." The 
completion seems to linve been only comparative, since it wils not until 584, under King 
Chinp'yong, that tlie " golden ” hall was ficiished to i?n$hrijQt n ce[ebriited 10 foot miiige 
^naiie ten years earlier^ The famous nine-iitorcyed pagoda^ ^25 feet higlip was not 
till 643* under Queen SondSk and then was attempted only after the services of lUi 
architect and 900 artisi^na had been secured from Pekche^ the Silla court admitting 
inability to cany out the work isiih native rescjnrces+ The temple burned to the ground 
in 1938* and thereafter was never restored. 

The present slate of its site shows clearly tlie earlh mounds (with stone facing), and 
the pillar bases of “golden ” hall and pagoda^ tlie latter to the south in the axial ** Kndam ” 
scheme^ Further remains are identifiable us the ctoisler colonnade* with middle gate, and 
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other gateways (m cast and w'est sides of the courtyard; and as n lecture ludl. (This last 
mtiy liBVL’ existed at least by 613, when a fomuili exposition of tlie scriptures, with lOt) 
priests present in canopied “ high thrones,” was held before the envoy from Sui. It may 
even have prerlated the “ golden ** hall, since some nuijor building must have housed the 
niain icon for the ten years before the latter's completion). 

The “ gohlen” hall seems to have been unusually kirge, nine bays across the front by 
four deep, and 120 feet by 5B, in the Eastern Wei-Northern Chi measure. The whole 
cloister area was 330 feet east to west, by 448 deep. In the case of the obvious Japanese 
parallel, Shitennoji, these sajue dimensions—in an approxiinutely equal standard s/mku ^— 
m-c 40 by 3S (for a “ golden ” hall fi’K’c bays by four), and 300 by 304, The bays of the 
Shitennoji Kondo tire 3 feet wide at the corners, and 10 elsewhere. In that of Ilw'ang- 
nyongsa, the intercolumruir intervals were all apparently the same, 14 feet. Thus the scale 
of major elements was approximately half again as large as that of the Japanese counter* 
part. General prop<u*tioiiing of the courtyard and phicing of elements, however, seem to 
have been very similar, and the two temples were pixtbably laid out on Oie same geometrical 
system (with a slightly greater proportional cloister width in the Korean, made desirable by 
the greater length of its hall). As in Asuka examples, all major dimensions were in simple 
numbers. 

To the north in the same ncighborluHid, the " Kuilarn ” mona-Slery Layout appears 
again in the ruins of Punhwangsa. Here three storeys of a brick pagoda, originally of nine, 
still stand ” In front of the modern Buddha hall, two pillar bases, directly north from 
the pagoda, seem to mark the site of the former “ golden” haU. Those of the lecture hall 
and miildle gate have not yet l>cen uncoi'ered, so that the form of the courtyard cannot 
yet lie tlctcrmined. The existing remains seem to have l>een calculated on the basis of the 
Tang foot; and are so far the earliest instance of its use, «nce the temple was founded in 
034 under Queen Soiulbk, the later donalrix of the great Hwangnyongsa pagoda. 

Tivo temple ruins of major importance in Silia and one in Pekche, dating from the 
period corresponding to Asuka in Japan, thus show the type of general plan there used at 
Shitennoji. There is no evidence remaining in Korea to show any use in that cxmntry of 
the temple layout found in IlOryuji and in the majority of develojwd Asuka monasteries. 
As we shall see in subsequent pages, no evidence for this tj^pe exists in China, or anywhere 
else except in Japim. The obvious inference has been drawn by Japanese sdiobrs that it 
was a Japanese invention; and being found first at Hbryuji, must have originated there 
in the ideas of the great donor of that temple, Sbotohu*ts{shl, who for doctrinal reasons 
must have preferred to gi\'e ciiuol imjwrtanoe in worship to the relic and the image, rather 
than selling the former first- So cnlhnslaalic a proponent of this theory as Dr. Sekino has 
backtij it up by a number of other features found in the details of Horyuji anclutcclure ami 
unparnlleU^ elsewhere, and has not hesitated to call the majority of these tile invention.^ 
of the wise and devout Prince ShMoku.*® The lack of material evidence to the contrary 
mokes the supposition impossible to <lLsprove, I think it may be said, however, that in 

FujuliiiRM, op.rrt., pp. SDl-SOO, pi. v, Sarnyuksaifi, SiUn, Qilem Sondok Srt], _ _ 

SekinD T„ “ Origin and Chmaclcrislir* of U4* Aicbitectute ol the Asuka Fciiod'' (in Japanese), 
ffijuCm, xiii* Jutue 19^. 
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4 itiy lAnc^ and time those of the tifsL or secood generatian who propagiate a religioD neiidy 
imported Into their country, rother than mlrodndog any ehangesT are as ^rupiilous as 
pp&,sible in reproducing the ofthtxlox forms transmit ted to them. This mnsl have been all 
the more generally tnie in tile case of Buddhism^ ui which so severe an emphasis has been 
placed on the formal elements in iconography and ritual, and in which cm first atx|unintance 
it is so difficult to distingiiish the trivial from the immensely important* If there had been 
any marked independence of ihought and practise on the part of Japanese Buddhists in 
the generations following Shotoku-taiship it would W less difheuli to credit him with the 
boldness required to criticize and discard. Until well after the Nora period^ however^ the 
Japanersc vrere as sedulous as circumstances permitted in their dependence on im|K>rte<l 
modes and ideals. The little that is known of Korean monasteries especiuny in Pekehc, in 
the period CMuresponding Ut Asuka* and tlic almost complete lack of any infomiution about 
□lose in contemporary and earlier China* moke the assertion that no parallels to Ilorj'Uji 
exists fl precariou;:? one, likely at any time to be overthrown by the evidence of a single 
newly discovered ^ite- 

The source of Korean Buddhist archileeturc, imioed of all advanced cultural formsi 
in the i>eninsulti, was Chinese. This obvious statement requires a qualification which may 
or may not be important. China^ durkig the formative stages of Butldhist temple building 
in Korea and Japan, was passing through one of those apparently interminable periodi 
of riisumon which in recent years have provided so crougeniol and protiLahle a theme to 
Japanese political theorists. The two Korean kingdoms most directly responsible for tlic 
early advanoemenl of Buddhism and its arts in JapaUp rcllectcd this duality to a marked 
degree in their contacts w^itli the central continent. Koknli had been first converlcth 
37«, by a missionary sent by land from the hnlf-Ttlj^eUn Fu Chieu^ monarch of the nnush- 
room northern empire of the Former Chin. Lying in the nortliem half of the [lenlnsula, 
it .sharefl frontiers in later centuries with the Northern Wei and the dynasties which 
succeeded this, and after llie establishment of its capital at Pyong-yang paid tribute 
periodically to the northern court. ThLs relationship is perhaps responsible for the fact timt 
what in Japan w-as callctl the ^"Koma” foot measure seems to have been originally that 
used in Eastern Wei and Northern Clf i. In the one extcn.sive scries of remains of Kokuli 
art, the tomb chambers with their painted arid architectural decoration, a elo.^ rimilarity 
in details to the north Cliinesse style seen in the caves of Yun-kong, Lung-men, and 
TTien-lung'Shan is obvious: and (since rnany of these same details are characteristic of 
Asiika) furnishes a very convenient halfway point l>elwcen Japan and the continent 
(figs. 1 fi* 5®, 57) p”* In the case of Pekclie* on the other hancL the initial mission had come 
from iJic Eastern Clhin in 384, well after the Chinese dynasty had l>een driven southward. 
Since this kingdom lay at the southwest lip of the peninsula, from which the southern 
Chinese ports were reached with coa'ii<lcrable ease, its intercourse with the later dynasties 
of Sung, Chi, Liang, and Ch'on was frequent. Either from pteforence* or because access 

Cf. Hump^la " Hoiyuji qg kenchiku-yuatuki to Shma-fokuchfi no kflitliikQ-yoslijki di i-suiti:," in 

the Noitu fmniverjajy of Cbinrau: atudiieff: IfHiHiJateii into CtLinw by Liu TuD-UstlTn^, imder llic English 
title *' \ Cnmpamcin ot the Architectiinil Forms of lloryiiii wiLb llutw ot tlie linn niid Six Dy 
BuU, of Soc. jor Rocar^ih CAiji*te ArcAit., iLi/l, March See briow, pp. 09, lOP, 101, J03, lOl 

am! note iT4. 
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by IaxkI was blocke^l by its enemy, Kokuli, its relationships with the northern courts were 
much mciFe lilstant. Tlie king of “ Kudaru who first transmitted Euddhism to Japan in 
552r IS reoort1tf(! eleven years earlier as hiiving sent n mission to the Liang at Nanklngi 
bearing tribute and asking that he be sent someone verse<l in the Poetry Classic^ an 
exposition of the Xirvuna Sutm, and architects and muster piilnters^ the latter—since 
he hax) transferred his capital three years earlier—apparently to assist in the embellishment 
of a new palace. In addition. Professor Seklno has shown convincing proof of the coimection 
through actual remains-** In the neighborhood of the ancient city of Kongju SWI (Jap- 
Koslm) there is a large subterranean toiiibp whose elaborntion makes clear that it must 
date from the 63 year [leriod between 475 and 333, when Kongju W'lts the capital of Pekehe. 
Its w^alls arc lined w ith flat tiles, stamped with unusual patterns not found elsewhere in 
Korea: almost exactly the same designs have been found on tiles unearthed in Nanking. 
Sekino believes that the tomb is that of one of the kings of I’ekehe* of the early sijcth 
century, and tliat its unusual features probably mean that it w^as built by artisans imported 
from south China. The presumption seems ju^stified, therefore, that the Buddhist archileC' 
turc of the “ Kudara " style imported to Japan later in the century was derived ultimately 
from south Chinese traditions^ 

It is by no means certain that any serious dLiferenecs e^dsted in the Six Dynasties 
fKTiotl l>etM'een the Buddhist arts atifl architecluries of the north and the south. In xiew 
of the almost complete lack of archnic Buddhist remains of any sort in south China, the 
point cun Ih^ argxied only on theoretical terms. Granted the possibility of some degree of 
sepantle evolution, however, this geograplueaJ contras^t of source may well explain the 
occasional divergence of design and details betvveen Horyuji and the monuments of the 
northern eurrent exemplified by Korean tombs and Chinese cave temples/- 

No traces of temples contemporary \uUi the Asukii period or earlier^ undisguised by 
later atlditions, have Ijeen found anywhere in Chin a; and altJiough much information 
regarding their form may have been preserved in the more obscure literary sources, that 
which is readily available is extremely meager. It is suffieieot at least to prove the two 
obiects of the present inquiryi first, the existence, during the Six Dynasties in China, 
of tlie type of monastery plan traceable, farther east, from Korea to Japan at least m its 
essential elements of pagoda and Buddha hall, standing in that order on a south-to^north 
axis; and second, the ultimate derivation of tltis sort of axial and syttimelrical plan not 
from the source of Buddhism itselfi in India, but from an already long-ex^slmg tradition 
of secular architecture in China. 

Among the writings generally admitted to be the work of the famous Chinese monk 
Tao-hstian of the mid seventh century, there is one which purports to be a description 
of the Jetavann tnonaslery in Sravasti. donated to the I^ord Gautama Buddha and his 
followers by the rich merchant AnMliapindada/* The details of this account are ehiborate 

« i. Pekclic section p Kin^ Song mOi. 

^•Seldno T., ** Kura yori Biiljsmi Kudani to Shiiiii-nancbo heLsu ni Ryo ^ to no btiiita-kimkeii/* 
Jloan . Ip i&Si, pp. £3 fT. 

« Tim Chu SM-wei-huo Chik-ySan-jju T u Ch iw r? iji Kf IE«"I 

no. 18^9, pp. 
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md fantastic, surrounding whdi may liavc b«n n small kernel of information by a much 
greater proportion of hearsay and pure nation. The layout given the monasteiyp 
strictly sjTuinctrieal and facing toward the souths b certainly Chinese rather than Indian, 
Accortiing to the description» there wo5 a succession of great gideways along tile ccntml 
avenue, surmounted by lofty pavilions, and giving access at last to Uie main, central 
precinct Pasdng through the last of these^^ “ it was not far to n great square pond* 

filled with lotus blossom^^ ^ ^ . Directly north of the pond was the great Uuddhii pagadap 
- * . Next to the north was the great Buddha hall." There was also a great ^'rcar hall *" 
The axis was ehiborated on either side by high pa\dlions bulaneing about each of the 
central halls, ami beyond the last-mentioned continued even furLlier to the north. The 
details given within the scheme are generally quite incredible; but there is no question 
tJiat the general plan itself was of the tjqie imported to Korea and Japan. As will be 
evident later, it was a type which seems to have been generally superseded by the seventh 
century in China proj^erp Tao-hsiian, writing in G67, was using a collection of earlier 
Chinese descriptions, of which one was a so^alled "Record of Holy Sites" by the 

Sui dynasty monk Llng-yu The architectural form given the Jetavana in his final 

compilation must therefore have been that which was the standard and Ideal of eatlier 
centuries iu Chiaa. 

This standard seems to have been most magnificently exemplified, among real monu¬ 
ments, in the sixth century monastery of Yung-ning-s*fl at Lo-yang, celebrated ever 

since os the greatest architectural achievement of the northern courts. The esseutiab of 
this Ircmcndcus work, as given in the almosl contemponiiy “ Record of the Monasteries of 
the Eastern Capital/* run^i ns follows: 

** Yung-ning-ssii was erected in the first year of Ifsi-^p^ing (5 Hj) by the Dowager 
Empress Hu Shih (of the Northern Wei), . . * At its center was a nine-storeyed pjigoda 
with a structural framew'ork of wood- This rose f)0fl feet, with a spire lOO feet higher still; 
it covered un area IfKlO feet in perimeler; at a distance of KHl It from the capital, it was 
still visible, , . , Upon the sjure there was a gold “treasure va^," containing 25 stones' 
measure: Wneatb ihb there were 30 tiers of gold dishes to hold dew, each v^nlh gold bells 
all around. Four Unea of iron chains led down from the spire to the four corners of Uie 
pagcida^ these also ha\nng upon them golden bells* each the ske of a ^dorie tomb figure. 
Purthertnore golden l>ell 3 were suspended from the corners of the nine storeys of Oie pago<la* 
from top to boitoni, ISO m alL The pagoda had four sides, each ^vith three doors and 

“Lo-yan? Ch'ieh Lun Chi by Vmg Hsuan^riuh of Posterior Wei) i 

i, Yui]g-oiTi|;-ssLi section. 
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six wiiidoivs. The former were aII lacquered rerl, jiiifl the door leaves had each five rows of 
gold nail-heads at its top, there being of these 3,-UlO in all; at each nail-head was set n 
gold disk, 

“To the north of the pagoila was the Buddha hull, in form like the Hidl of State, 
T'ai-chi-tien At its center was an 18 foot gold image. , . . The priests’ quarters 

had an upper storey, and more than 1000 chambers; with their carved beams and their walls 
made confused (by ornument). their green pendents and spread-out silks, they were diflieult 
to describe. 

'* The outer walls of the monastery' were all provided w'ith short rafters, anti were co^'ered 
w'ith tiles like those of present day palaces. One gateway opened in etich of the four faces. 
That on the south had a three-storeyed lower, with a triple passageway leading through. 
It rose £00 foot from the ground, and in form resembled the outer Imperial palace gateway, 
Tuun-iuen Tlie designs painted ufjon it were of doml forms. Immortals, and super¬ 

natural Ijeings; - . , Spaced arounil this gateway were four I'rolectors 'ti-± and four linn^, 
adorned with gold and silver. . . , Tile cast and west gateways were tlie same, except that 
their towers were two-storeyed only. The north gateway was not treated as a building, but 
vras like a ‘ croa'-headed gate ’ (i.e,, two posts with a lintel) 

The description of Vung-ning-ssu fails to mention any lecture hall. This dement, 
always less fimdumenlal to worship than the pagoda or the Budillm hall, must have reached 
importance only at a comparatively late period " References to the lecture halls of other 
Di-yang monasteries occur elsewhere in the same record. One of these was Cluen-chung-ssu 
, founded in 5£8 through the gift of the huiklings of a great prince's mansion; at 
whidi time ” the offices fill in front were made the Buddha hall, while the hall at the rear 
became the lecture apartments This establish merit thus ctuitained two important 

features of the “ Kiidara ” filiin, in the orthodox positions; but here the pagoda was lacking. 
The notices given of the other metropolitan temples provinde no further evidence of a 
stondurdized plan like that followed so strictly in Korea anti Japan. This may show Uiat 
the latter regions were dr.iii'ing tlieir precedent from a more highly devdofwd practise in 
south China. On the other hand, it may well be a first sign of a different sort of contrast, 
later to tiecome more evident; the comparative freedom of design of an originat ing culture, 
as opjjosed to the anxious orthodoxy of distant imitators. 

TIu' earliest reference to the GHscntjals of the “ Kudarn " plan known to me concerns 
the monnsterj- of Ho-timg-ssh in Ching-chou Hupei, one of the largest 

establishments maintained under the southern courts. Here, according to records c«.impUed 
in another work hy I'ao-hsuun, the Lti Hatunff Kau Tuug Chittin of 867, tlie 

great Buddha hall was a work nf the latler part of the fourtli century, “13 bays long and 
with cross-beams 65 feet long between two row's of columns only, its brackets and 1>caring- 
blocks piling up in tiers, Uie very height ami crown of the realm, . . . Tlie pugixia in front 
of the hall was erectwl by l-chi, prince of Cli'ien (the seventh son of Wu Ti of the), 
Sung "—i, e,, in the second quarter of the fifth century 

^ T’awAi-Mioifcjfo, no. J80S. rhii text U to be niiiitisietl with n wnitemponur quotation of it in Uiv 
Fa 1 nan Chu Lm SB li’h/ii., no. Ly the iiKitik Tao-shih 

*je-+=til! ms. 
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The stage oi monastery desf^rn antedating the adoption oJ the “ Kudara plan in China 
is illustrated by descriptions of an establishment of the late second centuryperhaps the 
earliest formal Buddhist temple in the Far East. According to the S(m Kuo Chih 
this was erected by one Chai Jiing a native of Kiangsu, Collation of evidence places 
the date between 180 and 103 

" He erected a Buddha shrine, making a human figure of brona-e, painting its bexly 
with yellow gold, and clothing it in brocaded silks. He suspended nine tiers of brxmze plates, 
with a two-storeyed ptivilion licncath; the covered galleries could contain 3000 persons or 
more. . . 

A variant account in the Hou Ban Shu mentions the *' galleries round about the hall ” 
. These must certainly have 1>een the prototype of the typical monustcry cloister 
colonnade of later centuries. Tlie “shrine " itself, however, combining ns it rlid the features 
of both pugodu and Buddha hall, must in the light of later conventions have been a 
startlingly heterodox form, explainable only as the result of enthusiasm and incomplete 
knowledge of Indian practise. 

In Japanese and Korean monastery remains, as we shall see, the “Kudara" plan 
disappeared around the middle of the seventh cenliity, being supplantcKl by more elaborate 
plan tyjjes. The change in Chinese practise which this provincial evolution echoes must 
have been accomplished in Sui or early 'Tang, relegating the earlier design to the status of 
a rare survival. The Japanese monk Jikaku-daishi during his sojourn in China iit 

the middle of the ninth century, came across the “ Kudani" plan in two establishments 
which he specifically mentions,** Both were apparently of great age. One, In wdiich a 
thirteen-storey brick pagoda rose in front of the Buddha hall—“ In front of ” signifying 
“to the south of" in the Immemorrnl Chinese tradition of orientation—w'as the temple of 
Lung-hslng-ssu outside of Lal-chou in Shantungs It stood desolate and 

abandoned among its ruined cofonnmles, only two monks remoluing. The other was one 
of the famous places of Wu-t'ai-shaq $;t!ftlf, the Ta-hua-yen-S!!Ci Here, in front 

of Uie “ pAvdlion " fli, was a two-storeyed, octagonal pngcxla, which hnd been built oi'er 
another buried in the earth of its base, of such antiquity that it passed as one of the 
stupas erected by King /lioka's missionaries. In this case, the T'ang temple obviously was 
prescr\'ing an archaic form lieeause of its hallowed! a.ssociations. Perhaps for some special 
iconographic reason, the single pagmJa on a,xis in front of the Buddha hnti appears in a 
tentli centurj' painting of the cclcstiat palaces of Paradise, at Tun-huang.** Probably ns a 

Huan CliEing to Kwr shehcr to moaku driven south by the ccuii^ueaLa of Fu Chicn of Ibe lomcr 

Ch'in (i- e. nrDimd SSO (A. D.), The Buddlia htdl wm the work of their lender, priest 1 • 

•^San Kvo ChiA, R*« Ckih iv, hloi’ntpby of Liu Yi«> . 

Aftw in HOti flan S&n «ii, biognpliy of Tao Ch'irti laj^, 

«* Cf, Ulc jVi((p.ijroA5-janr«-(jir5fc» ^bu-khffS-^nMkQ. i, 2^,, 

2^4. Jikoku-diushi^ cikllciL Eimin nut t'7W4-8fl4) + AtiidtiNl Km under the femndiT i>f JapaneK Tcudw^ 

Den|;y5-diu«ki It^ ftSR he veni to China for a fil*y of 0 yeaiTB, to atiidy Tkn-l'oi rile* and IxmIcs^ 

^ Pciliot, Grofirj dt. Tiidsp 1020^ \Ar ocKvii, cave 111. No i^TplAiiittioti of thi^ itntit^uAl 

bockj^imd h f^v£D by Mat§tiinolD in hi^ of Tun-huonj; Iconoi^nphy^ Tonkoffa no Kenkyiir 

Tokyo, 1037. pp- 01 flf. 
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sign of pro^incLa] backwerdrie^^ it miiy lx? found as late as the eleventh in two surviving 
monuments of LLao^ the pagodas of Fo-kting-ssu in Shansi and of P'u'^hou-ssh 

in Hopei/"* 

The second point to he ei^tablished by Chinese evidetiee—the fact that the early 
Biiildhist monastery of the Far East was a direct continuation of loiig^stiibLished Chinese 
architectural tradition^ rather than an importation from India—is stressed repeatedly in the 
description of Vung-nkig-ssfl at Lo-yang, quoted above. The Buddha hall there reseinbled 
the Hall of State of the imperial palace; the souUt gateway w'as like the outer gate of the 
palace; the outer walls with Uioir tiler! roofs were like the tvalL of etinlemporarj* pidaces. 
The reference in the same w'ork to Chien-chung-^sd, the palace which was turned into a 
monastery* with Eta two principal buildings becoming the Buddha and leclure halls, k liie 
sort of notice which k found again and again both in Chiim and Japan. Eitcept for such 
exotic features as the pagoda, the two currents of secular and reli^mis architecture have 
from the start run close, ixarallel courses in the Far East. The difference bctw^cen the two 
in China has never been much more than a matter of name tablets and interior decorations. 
Peking today contains many monasteries, like the “Mongol Temple/' w^Mch were first 
constructed to be tlie mansions of great princes* and were later turned to religious use with 
only minor alterations at the death or con\'ersion of their owners^ In Japan,, as will be 
seen in subsequent chapters* the case b somewdiat more complicated; and a thousand years 
of slowly maturing natiomd tastes have produced architectural types which may vary 
w idely according to their religious or secular use. A common meeting-ground between the 
two has remained until modem times, however. The mforiniii place of worship in the 
tyjjical Japanese monastery of today is merely a room larger than those around it used 
for domestic purixiscs, a room given religious character primarily by its furnishings. In 
more formal architecture, the meeting-ground between palace and temple has been main- 
tamed throughout Japanese Buildhist hislo^>^ In the moimsteiy' of Toshodaiji near Nam, 
tlie existing leeture hall (fig. D) began its life as an assembly buddings or Choshuden 
mim. in the eighth century palace of Heijo.^*“ In Ninnaji in the western suburbs 

of Kyoto, the present iiiain hall w'as first constructed as the fivlng quarters, Shishindcn 
of the imperial p^ilacc of the early sevetiteenth century. 

To protiucc the unanimity of Chinese style, several factors must have worked together 
in the first centuries of Far Eastern Buddhism: the great age and prestige of Cliinese archi¬ 
tectural tradition on the one hand; on anotlier* the comparalive siinplidty of Buddhist 
requirements lor ceremony and monastic life; on a third* perhaps, the completely aJicn 
and unreproducible chanicter of Incliim style* Indian monasteries of the first centuries 
after Christ seem to have been fairly clabonite in the number and variety of their archi¬ 
tectural elements. The Jetavana Vihara at Sriivasti is described in the AfahUamk^-vinaya 
as incltiditig among its buildings a " walking up and down place ** a lecture 

hall* n bath-house, a refectory, kitchens, and various chambers, in addition to the Gand- 

"^€f. Liy Tyn-l«nf;. A hnef report of a prelim]iiiij>' iiive^ti^atiQa of the anwiil (tPcbitectun; of tine 
wetlcfti iiecLkiii of Hopei Province^" (in CtiutM), Evli. of ihe for Re^ranrh iFt Chmeje Arckit^ v/4, 
lime loss. pp. 
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hnkuli Buddha hall at its center," None of these elemients, transferreil to China, 
required a specifically Indian treatment, or was indeed essoutially unfiimilinr. Tlie nceda 
even of the Buddha liVll could he satisfied by the exisling Chinese munumenUd ground-plan, 
as the next chapter will show in greater detail. Tlie ptograwi of the lecture ball was 
answered by any large building capable of sheltering a great many men at one time for a 
sedentarj' purpose; even the specific function of the building had been anticipated in China 
as early as the Ilan, to aocommodate expositions of the Confucian classics. For almost 
every element in tlie Buddhist monastery, therefore, the Chinese had no need to um 
anything but familiar forms. Even if imitation of the unfamiliar had been desirable, it 
would have been almost prohibitively difhcult. \ery few Chinese ever rcaclied India, in 
to the great numbers of Japanese who travelled to the continent- to stuiij one 
phase or another of Sui or T'ang culture. A building is not carried from one country to 
another, like an icon, except in miniature reliquary form; and in the latter case it must have 
been the stupa with which the Chinese became acquaintwi, rather th^ any other 
architectural type. Few indications ol architectural style are contained in the Indian 
scriptures, and those which do appear can hardly have been conducive to imitation. The 

Mulasarvdstivada-uikaya-vinapa-sam.yuktavastu stipulates that in 

building a temple for monks, the dormitories must he made five-storcyed, the Buddha 
hall seven-storeyed, and the gate towers also seven-storeyed. - . The building type 
suggested is completely alien to Far Eastern constructive methods; the eunimand was con¬ 
veniently forgotten, and the Chinese instead followed their own style, established through 
centuries of secular practise. 

The earliest formally laid out Buddhist temples in China were doubtless on a much 
smaller scale than Yung-ning-ssfl at Lo-yang in the sixth century, and their pnrallek were 
with leas pretentious secular architecture than tlmt of the Imperitd palace. The character 
universally used for a Buddhist tcmjile in the Far East, Siru is not limited to its religious 
meaning alone.’* In the linn dynasty, just prior to the introduction of Buddhism, it was 
uswl as a general designation of government offices. Identity of rmme liere must incbeatc a 
close sknilurity of form. Tile detinition given for asu in the Hsin dynasty dictionary Shiio 
n'en makes it equivalent to t'mfr f$j t>r eourlyard^ place of assembly; this again must be 
an indication of essentiai plan design^ common both to the public bureau and to the later 
temple- The notes scattered through Ilan texts which serve iis oddence of the layout of 
such offices show a standard form varied only in scale and \u minor accessories; gateways 
leading into a fore^urt and thus to the main sidmimsti-alive budding, Bith a private, 
residential compoimd to the rear; tlie whole of course sjcrupuloualy baloncetl about a central 
mh. An increiise in size, approaching more closely the styile of a palace, involved I he use o 
two major halls. It is obvious that such a secular scheme, lies behind the early moniistcry 
designs still visible in Korea and Japan. 

The one element of the Buddhist monasiery program which was at once essential to 

Nflnjio ao. 1H2; T^tnkyo ao, 14*1 ^ves Chiae«? tjmiiriation. 

^NdnjtQ no. Uei; no. 14S1. , » i 

^^Cf. Timiikap "The Mrcliaic type of Buck!Hist Icmplcs in Cbiim ' (in Japanese). i 

April 1033. pp. 133 fT. 
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worship, and entirely mthout pro\*ision in Clilnese architectural experience, was the stupa. 
Even with this the Chinese did nil they could to make the exotic Form fiimitiiir, adding the 
details of their own wtaiden towers and prodneing thereijy the almost completely Far 
Eastern architectural type of the pagoda. A major didiculty of plan adjustment remained. 
The stupa had been Uie all-important center of early Intliun monusteries; the tower had 
never been more than a minor enterprise in Chinese secular tradition. The ilifBculties of 
assimilating this one completely alien element are obvious in the first monasteries of Japan; 
and the various solutions adopted form on important part of stylistic development in early 
centuries, 

Tejk Nara PnRion: Grnerai,; 

The latter half of the sei'cnth century and the first half of the eighth in Japan saw a 
striking advance of Budhist temples id size, elaboration, an<l numbers. A combination oF 
factors produced this unprecedented expansion. Direct contact with China, begun in the 
age of Shotoku-taishi and continued thereafter by tlie frequent despatch of embassies, 
priests, and lay scholars to the continent, fiirnishetl both a powerful stimulus aud direction 
for native energy. In comparison with the simplicity of their own land, the marvels of 
Ch‘ang-an and lai-yang, w'licrc palaces aixl teniples vied in a benHldering contest of scale 
and richnes!), must have seemed to the travellers from Japan like a revelation of some 
Heaven of the sfftrns, almost incredible as the work of man. Tlie stories they brought back 
fired the imagination of their rulers, hs the vision of Italy flasbetl over norUierd Europe 
in the Renaissance, and arou.sG^t that ambition w'hich is stronger in the Japanese than in 
other race. There was no question of any further dependence on the pruvincial imitations of 
Korea. The ultimate had been seen, and furnished thereafter the only standard, to be 
pursued for two centuries with an enihitsiostn limited only by what was pliysically possible 
wnthin the island kingdom. 

In theNara period—as a minor factor of encouragement—such limits were appreciably 
widened beyond wdial was possible before or after, by the short-lived centralization of 
authority whicli followed the adoption of a Chinese governmental q^'stem. The power of the 
Court was extended over the whole of settled Japan, in reality as well os in name, and the 
whole of the nation's resources were available for its ambitious purposes. Ln this extension 
and centralization the Buddhist temples were directly involved, since the spread of the 
religion beyond tlie home provinces seems to have been entsiurnged in part as a means 
of unifying the culture of the race, and thereby increasing its susceptibility to political 
organization. The decree of Shomu-tenno in 747, thitl every province througliout Japan 
should cstabli-sli a monastery with a pagotla and a nunnery, dedicated lo a standardized 
form of worsliip—tlie greatest single ad of etieouragenient given to Buddhist building 
during the Nara periot!—musl have had such an idea as otic of its motivesUnder the 
same Emperor, again, the new .scute of achievement made possible by a centralized political 
and economic control, had iU perfect, illiiatmtion in the tremendous efforts exiiended by the 
stale in the manufndiire of the colossal bronze Buddha of Nara, and the erection of the 
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colossiil T6<laiji to receive ll;^* while iJiis unprecedented occomplishmcnt in the service oI 
the church was matched in lay axchiteeture by the creation within the same eighth centuiy 
of the two great capitals of Heijo and Heian. 

Tlie greatest incentive toward the advance of Budclhi^ building, however, doubtless 
came from the progress of the religion itself. Buddhism, admitted to Japan in the last 
quarter of the sixth cenlur>' as an e?qH?riment, and bitterly opposed by one of the most 
powerful factions at Court, had liecome in its first century of esistence a Japanese institu¬ 
tion, indispeniiable to the conduct either of an indixuduaJ life or of the state, fn its most 
profitable functions of safeguarding the body and spirit of the Emperor and the peace of 
the realm, it had created a series of observances which witJi every generation grew to be 
more frequent, numerous, and elaborate, and a more certain guarantee of its own continuing 
prosperity,” The Emperor, an the greatest patron of the Tliree Trensurt^s and the leader of 
his people along tile true Way, was committed by die beginning of the eighth century to 
an expenditure on religious practises which must already have accounted for a large fraction 
of the national income and energ 5 \ The insurance of his hliss and eventual Enlightenment 
in future lives, required constant expensive renewal at all Limes. A\ith bis illness, the outlay 
was increased; monks were entertained at maigre feasts, lanterns were lit, rites of repentance 
were performed, and lavish offerings were made. At such limes it was the Lord of Healing, 
Yakushi-nyorai, who profited most from the anxiety of the Court. His seat at Yakushiji 
(the temple whose pagoda is the sole remaining full-sized representative of the " proto- 
Nara ” style) ha<l its origin in a vow of the EiniKror TcimniJ (dTS-dSO) to mamifacturc 
and suitably enshrine His image a.s a means of causing the recoveiy of the Empress.^’ I he 
"‘new temple” of this same Buddha, Shinyakushgi. is said to luive been founded in a 
gimilar way at the middle of lire eighth century by the then Empress, tomyO, to overcome 
an eye disease from which her consort Shomu was suffering.^' 

An Imperial demise required observ'ances of equal elaboration, to emsure the safe 
passage of the August Spirit through the 4a days of wandering which it must endure before 
taking up its new abotle, and to guarantee its good fortune thereafter. These arrangements, 
through most of the Nara pcriixJ, seem to have been made on a constantly ri.sing acoie, 
more lavishly celebrated in more and more temples with each event. When Shomu-leniaS 
died in 750 they might have been thought at a maximum. The seventh and fourteenth 
days tliereafter aere marked by readings (and attendant riles and ollcrings) m the 

” &veii Great Temples" of Nara; the twenty-first day by the same in all temples of the 
capital; and the ends of the fifth, sixth, ami seventh weeks by great maigre feasts at 
Daimiji Yakushiji.and Kofukuji respectively. On the last day, also, ail the 

personal effects of the EmiJerors household-objects many of them of incidculablc value— 
were presented with appropriate rituals to the great Roahaiin-butsu of loilaiji (to form the 
nucleus of the present Shosoiu collection). On the anniversary of the death, a great feast 

See bdowv p. 5-1 imtl tiotc BD. t i it 

"*ror Ek cktaiI«J dis^etisaion. cf. M- W. dc Aiaient Btiddfikin m ifljMin, l^ydcn. 10.. [ tom 

w'luch 1 quole henfafttr) . 

” Sm brJow, p. tft ftnd iiuti: I?#. 
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was heJd at Todaijj In llie “golilen halJ. to entertain over 1500 monks. In a few years 
however, ibe pruvmcjaJ monasteries an,I nunneries founded by Shtimu-tenno came into 
effective use, and ^ile it thereafter possible to outdo in extensiveness even such a scheduJe 
of mourning. When Lis widow- died in 7fl0, it was decreed-in addition to the usual 
e^tanan feasts and pernids of ^dra reading in the capital-that e^ery province have 
/ Paradise of .\imda (in wliieh the Dowager Empress had hoped 

to ^ reborn)! that nil provincial monks should adore and make offerings to this Ruddha: 
Md that all monks and nuns should make copies of the mtra describing the beauties of His 

fi nunneries were ordered each to make and insUll for worship 

images of the Atnida Trimty, 10 feet high. Fbany. on the death of Konin-teimo in 781, 
^servances a^m ro^ through the “ Seven Great Temples " and those of nU Nara. in suc^ 
^ve weeks to a dmiax on the forty^mntli day with maigre feasts held all over Japan; 
while the anniversary a year later was marked by suim reading in all the same temples. 

th. ifr ■ of Buddhism in the Nam period as a guanliim of 

e against aU calannties and evil influences, real and supematuraL The hnmt of 

^ilh .f and Konkom^o; whose texts 

( eharmitig fuiion of philosophical nihilism and materia] practicality) promise the 

t^e ^ deiHes agdnst any conceivable need. Z I return for 

^ “ combination ^innodtaunva 

Z]Z ^h ^ 'V'" ostentatious setting of 100 

pulpit thrones for 100 high priests which the Nintiokyo demands, is early as 670 one 

can see the desire to mcmase the efficacy of this di.-ine insurance bv spreading itTpa^t! 
over a wider area; for in that year messengers were sent to all the proviiK^s 

flTrJZl " "'’"i to perform Sy 

r >‘n<» had been caught for food. According 

a Mne ««lesuislical hislorj^ Fu.<^^rpakki, the reason for these measured 

In suhs«,uent years the performance of ceremonies in connection with the realm 
guarding scrijiture., emended continually, both in the capital and in the rest of ^paT 
Copies of the honk<mj,6 were sent m the provinces to l>e read pcri^liS v in ev^ 

then ”i!4ur Grin" 

Temples of Nara; ami in r^o were rejieated in the Imperial palace with rtftn L ■ 
attendance to correspond to the siiffa’j UOO chapters. In 737 Sh 6 mu',tenno_ h ■ ' i" 

riXTTrj^'*' remarkable advances made by Buddhism during the^^ri^-i^ 

Trinity, and ^hoka 

and .ad by the skipping s..tem. ^Thc reira^Lt 

dl have hwn an cpidmnic of smallpoa which had been lavadng the capital fir tte 
prcc-niua two years, not sparing even the gn-at «nl devout in its spLd. 

6ca!rv”n™ '^' '"’T Emiwcor, (olloiring perhaps an estnbliahcd policy, commanded lint 

me next year ,u a eron-ning requirement, he decreed dial every province should CTOt an 
ofhea] monastery for twenty monk, in connection .rilh its pagirfm nnd n Ja Jo„™t for 
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Icn nuns. The monasterj' was to receive a title dearly ttidicative of its purpose, Konkiimyo- 
shitenno-gokokuji »the *' Realm-guardiiig Temple of the Four Heav¬ 

enly Kings of Gold'gleaming Radiance,” In it on the eighth day of every month the 
Konkomyo sufro was to be expounded; and for that purpose, one copy of the sutra written, 
in gold was to W prcscntRi for installation in the pagrxla by the ii!mt>eror, while ten more 
were to be prepared by the province. The nunneries were given the complcmcntniy 
function of prejjftring ftir future prosperity by removing the obstacles imposed by past sins. 
They were dedicated to the performance of rites based on the Lotus Sttfra—most effective 
for this purpose—anti in its honor w'cre entitled Hokke-metsusiaiji ''Sin- 

extinguishing Temples of the Flower of the Law’.” 

The program thus laid down was taken, with great seriousness by the Court. An 
Imperial proclanialion of 741 attributed to the move of the previous year the oe.s!!ation of 
devast.'iting storms itnd the improvement of crops. On the other hand, earthquakes which 
followed a few years later w’ere explained by the incomplete fulfihtvent of the scheme; and 
In an edict of 747 the provinces w'cre ordered to finis h “golden ” hall, pagoda, and dormi¬ 
tories in their respective monasteries within tlie next three year.s. In 758 anollier suira, 
the Kongohannyakifo, was found to he of such superiuitural efficacy that each province vras 
owlered to copy out 30 books to be used as a secondary text “ for the repose of the Court 
ami the great peace of the realm.” With the bringing of all lliis spiritual equipment into 
w’orking order, it W'as at last possible to safeguard Emperor and nation w'itli the best means 
known at the time. Thus whejj an exiHJsition of the guardian ,Vtnndfcy6 was held in 772, 
tlie ceremoaies were carried on simultaneously in the ImperliU palace, in oil the temples of 
Nara, and in all those officially established in tJie provinces. 

Beside such a policy of nuiltiplication of points of defense over ns wide an area as 
possible, the alternative method was tried of making oixe focal point as efficacious as 
possible by enomious size. To this end, Shoinu-teimO ooncentratctl the strength and 
resources of the w’hole country on the erection of Todaiji in Nara, to be the shrine—also 
"realm-protecting”—of the largest Buddha possible in Japan. 

Ill addition to the monasteries thus officially <lcdicated for public purposes, others 
were founded in the Nara period by private individuals, for the benefit of Lliciaselves and 
their parents, Tlie,se must in general have 1>een on o much smaller scale than those 
supported by the government. Even in the eighth century, however, the fortunes of the 
Fujiwara clan were at so high a level that their private foundation of Kofukuji in Nara 
w'os one of the largest in the capital, and was equipped on a scale comparable to that of any 
others in its generation." The number of such establishments is unknown, 1 believe; but 
was great enough by the end of the eighth century to have become an obvious burden on 
the resources of tlie country, so that an Imperial edict w’bs necessary in 783, limiting them 
to a list approved by the state. 

W'ith so many incentives to expansion, with so frank an emphasis given by the highest 
authorities to the virtues of size an<l numbers in religious practise, it was natural that 
Buddhist monasteries should develop rapidly in scale and dabomtion, far beyond the 
simple standards of Shitennoji and Horyup, It was natural, also, that the tremendous 
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efforts of the Niira penod should have l>eeti a phenoinenoD possible onlv once Iq Japanese 
history, ui an age of hrsl enlbtisiiism and still undraSncil resources. The equipment of 
.\ji^ with pahiccjs and monasteries of a size and imgnifieente undmimed of in preWous 

strength of the entire nation on the buildine 
of rorfaij, and the provincial temples, and the eventual abandonment of the whole region 
in favor of a new capital at Kyoto, left Japan materially und emotionuJly cxliaustcd: so 
that her hilcr acliicveinents neeessarily lapsed to a more imxlerate level. 

The Photo-Naha Pehioh ((»45-7Nl): “ Haki uo 

tltA the general iilan of this period, precerling the actual transfer of 

the capita to Naru. is given by one temple, Vakusbiji. There were two successive establish- 
ments under this name “ The enrlier, now entirely In ruins, represents the original founda- 

«<^WbI«nenl Vafea^Uji ate well alt«ted by early t„ti. u fo!l«w« 

Traimu-tcand 9/11 (fiSO), p. sap " TW person r>f the Emprea, Consort ftbe ™!««,nent 
Emp«s, J.td) bams Ihc c«clW of a temple to ViAusM .a. b^n JTT 

BrnhSt;: P. 57- and pnblie h.nrtbnari« th* nmtm. of 

Bo.l.lh«l vowed for ihr saio of the Empies.’ health " . . . Same voar. T/Sfl I 57*. 

LL p.T«r ^ eermnony fn, dedicnle the completed kna^) at yakushqi (Aston* 


■ »/ vapan, cceomi series h, Dec. J 03 t, p, 17 (p. 

/A)., ««no mi^. Taiho lsl/6 (701): '■The ooarliei, Hatp no Afakohe . . . m,d Kosobe no Y«ma« 
* * *Pr»inl«r™petvisoT3 of the consimetiou of Yakusbljl(Snellen, p. 193 ) 

SI section «, Yakudliji: (writUn at the outset of the llth cenlnrv bv Driest 

Shohaa as a aummaiy of temple hwtoriea): "In tlie year RW (70D> the einital wa* 

. nra (to be f(eijo-ky5 . , , The Brtimd Empress (GcmntyoJ b Voro and (718) transferred th^ 
monastery to HeijfUiya, From the 8lh of Tra.n,u-teni,o . . . to that ikte th^ hid lL„ “ I r 

- * « Tfit aliDVe IS stjuuiiiiiizkL Tmtii ihe tt%\. oF Lhc htatciry ^ 

A,.. J’“i * ^ Uke thnl of Horyfiji-^ known as fifrEp— 

pn-|iared in T'tT ui acccmfiuipe with the general order issued to Buddidsl tnonaslerica 

‘V^ , ll»« ten ». q»M ,1,. i„ k^iLZIS^. 

The MUtmjt pa^l. of ^akuship in Nam has for n generation been the subject of ciiBed debate 
Three prmcpal tJmonB have tieen hag curretil to esplnin its ilnte. The first elalna Ihal it a one of the 

lldf h V ^"“^1“' ™ 'Ihniaiillcd and Inuislerfed to tim new dte To support 

this hyi»tbesis~pm forward mrot stioagjy bj- Ooha ^jm ;□ detailed study of the remaiTi. nf ii.^^ ' 
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tion nt Ujc onpilol of Asuka, m lower Yamuto, vowec! by Temniu-ternu and eomplptcd 
by his w'Jflovv, the Empress Jild, during the early years of her reign (tf30-S»), The seetind h 
the present temple, as iransferred* idter the removal of tlic capUd, to the environs of 
Nara in 718^ Here in addition tu platforms and column bases^ one building remains from 
this period, the three-storeycd pagoda; the actual date of this is holly disputed, but there 
k no doubt of its preserving the style of early Nara, even if ns a mri of arelmism of a 
liilor generation. The present \ akushiji falls in date of ereelion within the Naia iierkHt 

column bases, check almcuL exactly with Ihme of the later; the ttyle tlic ewEiEig pitguiLti is b» 
immature to aJItiw it to l>e a work of from 720 mi, Tlir second Ltieory, $pmksi>fin| by ScMno ami AmmiUniA 
from the first in one cletoh. The existing in lidqijc ‘m the Fad ihat its tlirce prindpal 

storeys are supplementnl hy minor enclosed gAUcHcs ijctwwn, so Lhat ihm are arLuoily sii rooFs. Tiie 
TeniaiiJng eolumii bases of the Asuka \akushij) do not include any stones to provide for such a gallery on 
the ground lew!; iherefore it has been supposed that tFiesc elements^ catled gJSJf. were wlded when 

the two pnjjOfJas irere reassembJed on thdr new plallorms at K&ra. The thjfif Uieory* pmpc»«d by Kita, 
sert in the exiting pogeda a new cmwtnjction dating at ter 718, 

hi recent yejmi, knisortatit, new mdence has lieeti published by Adadil (Kt^kka 433* 485, 4«7. 

491) ^ He preaeiiU two strong Argunicuts to pmve that the presetil pagod& was indeed erected as an entirely 
new building on the new site, in tJie later One dcinmuimtes llint the two pagmJas of the urigimil 

Yakushiji remained in rilu until the l*lh ccntujry^j and that in llie third ijiinrter of dml tvtiiUfj were 
taken down and tronsporled to to W med In the great Fujiwam temple oF Hojoji ('rhb 

evidence is furjiislicf) by a uoficr in the Chu^uki ^ reford of court affairs between 10B7 mid 1135, 

hy Fujiwnm no ^iunctada [lOGS^Zltt], The notes the liedicatimi of nw prigodoa at Hojoji 'm 

113#, and summarises iJie hbtory of their predeeessora: origitial jingle pagoda bum-cd in i058; ** thereafter 
the pmjeel w-av fonned of translerriu^ the pagorZesr of Yakushiji. to make two [tkree-storej'ed, each storey 
with a galleryp containing the scenes of Uir Eight Stages of the Huddlm's attainment of Nir^auaJ. Tlic 
.letlU-alion took pla« ’,n Shfiryoku 3/ld/fi 1107(P]" 

tolKjjS' m7 the two pogoffas and the great south gate were burned. Cf. Adaebi, *83,^ p. 48.)- 

Aclachi'si second argument to prove that the existing pagudii waji newly buiEt in the T20*a tonceriia tho 
mutter of relics. Examination of ihe two remains at the original ate shows that the nJira there were 
depchsited in tlm eastern pagoda (wdiere the cfintra] atone lioa a deqj ^socket cut out to reoeh^e than) uiil 
not in the w'ralem, where the stqnc has no such trealmenl. At the Nara Yaknshlji thb was reversetl, and 
it Is the rulnfl of the wcatmi which show' a pro vision for rehea. To A-daclii it seems unrensnnaMe that U 
the two Diigiiiol pqgorUs were Dioveii in 718, Uielr relative positiEmfl or Uielr equipment with or wilhuut 
relies should have been feversL*d. In addition, the t3th cenlur>' pilgrrmoge rvoonJ Shk:)iida§}i-mkkf 
g ^ states that rcJics from the uri/pnEd Y^okusJiijl were then cruhrined Ln the goldmhall iif tile Kara 
\akiijiliiji, Fkiiviiig been Foumi as the result of a vishm granted to one nF Llic latter's prinits. The [mint of 
the stor>' jscems to be that they were recovered from the origina] site after the two jHigodos there bnd been 
taken aw^ay to Kyutoj prejumably their cjuklenoe had been forgollen, so that they were not removed to 
Hofoii. All of this is contmiy to •wlmt would Imvc the natural procedure had the original [mir really 
been dismantJeiJ and moved in 718; tlie relif^ from the DTUptiai eastern pngcala would have been placed 
in the fcKiudalion stone of the present building —where there is netnoJly" no provision for rinau* as repairs 
have shown. 

All wdible Olid eomjsamtiveiy early texts, like the Fnjj^T^JtA-t, state that tlm (tsirting) eoslem po^la 
of Yakunhiji was first efccled k 7S0* At tlinl date* oa will be seen belowi its detail and llie genera] 
filsn of the monastery' itself were olrl-ftiFhioned, and far lieluod the aclncx-tments of new construetlon around 
the capital. It h obvious that the rebuilding fnnsl Jmve reprediieed the forms of the originoJ, laid out a 
generation eorher, as earrfully In cietailH aa in ground plan and dimenfsioiis- AiFadil believes this deliberate 
arehniam was the result of the strong reverence felt for the onglnai (whose constmction by Um Emperor 
Tcramu had aaved the life of his consort, the bter Empress Jito). 
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pro|>erT^ but is included here because a compiirison mtli Uie earlier site shows that it^i second 
building was almost icJentical with the first. 

The chief difference between the ground plan of Asuka in either its Sliiteriii5ji or 
Horyuji versions, and that of the later seventh century exhibited in the two Vakushiji sites^ 
is that in the latter there are two pagmlas instead of one, symuietricjiUy placed about the 
main nortb-and-south axi^i (figs. 12* I3j ^ There seems to l>e no good doctrinal reason for 
this change, anrl its theological explanation* that the two stand for Buddhist Cause and 
Effect* is too lubored to appear anything more Unin an excuse manufactured to justify a 
departure from, earlier orthodox practise ** Actually the appearance of two pagodas seems 
lire one solution possible at this jjcrtod of the dilemma of the Horyuji ground plan. By 
the Narn age fond perhaps earlier in China> where the change was undoubtedly first made), 
the Buddha halt had defiuitcty usurped the position of prior itii[>ortance in the monastery 
layout. Tlie problem of what to do with the pagoda was solved in two ways. One, perhaps 
the later, peculiarly Chinese and su far as I know never attempted in Japan, was to place it 
on the central axis behind the Bmldha hall.“‘ The only alternative to this possible within 
the orthodox Cliincsc sytem of axially s^'mmctrical planning, was to erect tw’in pagodaa, 
placing one on the east of tlie liall and the otiicr on the west. 

In the climax of later Nara monastery' organisation reached at the mid eighth century 
in Todjijji, when e^'ory element of the typical ground plan reached its fullest development, 
these two pagodas were widely separated and treated as independent units, each ivith its 
own surrounding corridors and gates, lying well outside the main cloister area (fig. 15), 
In the proto-Nara " scheme typified by Vakushiji, the layout w'as clearly transitional 
between the final stage and Asuka tradition. In both the sites of this temple, the twin 
pagod.'i.s hiy still inside the main courtyard, as the single one had in the earlier seventh 
century; and being ibus included within a comparatively limited space, lacked any minor 
enclosurcii of their own. As large-scale elements, they were, however, placed as far apart 
as possible, SStt Tempyo shaku on centers: and thus rose almost alongside the eastern and 
western cloister corridors (the whole cloister width, including corridors, being Tempyo 
skaku), Eiliier to obtain a greater courtyard area, or to avoid the shape of the Horyuji 
type, longer in the transverse sense, the l«;lure hall was moved farllier to Uie rear, in 
proportion to the space between “ gohlcn " hail and middle gate, producing cloisters slightly 
deeper tlian a square. In the north-and-south sense, the pagodas rose closer to the middle 
gate than to the "golden"' hall. The great south gate here lay considerably closer to 
the midtile gate than the distont^e belw'een the latter and the " golden ” iiall. The last 
was situated at the exact center of the courtyard. AU these dimensions, as given by 
remaining pillar bases, are the same at Uith Yakushiji sites. The "golden” hall was 
seven boys wide by four deep, 70 by 30 *htiktt in comparison to Horj uji's 45.0 by 35.3. 
The remaining pagoda, three bays square, is 23.,5 ithuku on a side, as again.rt SI .2 at Horyuji; 
those of the original Yakushiji seem to har^ been a few inches larger. 

^ Ailwli) [loiats out, the supoHliiUy of the twin pagoda sdicme u proved by the lad tlmt at both 
Yakushiji ritcfi, only a, sioeie cache of relics wai provitled for Lhe two. 

^ - Thb h wowniciidec!, na Wing that of llio Jeta%dnA monastery, la u compifuiion by ihc 7tli 

cenlury mimk Tuo^hsian, the Kuan Chutt^ Ch'iiati^^ U Churh Tan Tu Chiit^ 
no, 1^2^ pp, 
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The njirus of a few other temples w*h5ch toolc definite shape during the aajnc general 
period show similar plan characteristics. Tliose of Hisoilera are perhaps the clearest; 

and in atiditiott to the typical twin-pagoda scheme of the later sev-enth ecnlmy, have yielded 
excellent tiles of “ proto-Nara ** style/* The foundation is placed by many records in the 
Asukii period; perhaps because work was begun m an earlier style, the reconstructed plan 
seems closer in general relaUcmships to that of Shitennoji than does that of Yakushiji. The 
wliole cloister is a deep oblong, with a ratio between cast-and-west and north-and-south 
dimensions of 1 to 1.4; almost the same as that of Shitennoji, as against the near square 
at Yakushiji. The pagodas, perhaps because they were smaller, only about j j^iofcu 
on a side, were allowed to stand closer together, and thus seem to have fallen almost 
exactly on the quarter points of the total east-ond-west cloister dimension. As at Shiten¬ 
noji, again, the Kondo here lay well to the rear of the courtyard, instead of at the center. 

In the case of Gubukuji located outside the capital, iisuka, only the stones 

of an eastern pagoda remain; but other vestiges show that the same type of plan was 
folloived/* Like Hisodera, this had been a foundation of the Asuka period, umlcr the name 
Kahiiradera here, however, the proportioning is closer to that of Y'akushijt, with 

a Kondo moiTd to the south nearer the pagodas, and a large open area in front of the 
lecture hall. 

In aU of the above ruins, a study of dimensions proves that the so-calWl Tempyo 
foot was used, a standard based on that of Tang China, This was equivalent to 0.975 
modem afiaku. In contrast to the Koma " foot of early seventh century foundatioos, equal 
to 1.17 of the modem. This change appears, perhaps earliest in Japan, in Yomndadem, 
traditionally founded in 641/* The monastery remains today only in ruins, but seems to 
show a transitional stage between the Asuka” type of Shitennoji, with a single, axial 
pagoda, and the developed layout of early Nara, The pagoda is single still, but the cloisteT 
area has been deepened, pushing the lecture hall to the rear so that a spacious area is 
opened in front of it. 

Tub Nara Period (719-784); " Tempto 

The urge toward expansion perceptible in the early Nara monastery plan was carried 
to fulfilment in the first half of the eighth century, in the rush of building activity which 
followed the transfer of the capital to Heijd. The twin pagodas—^^in Yakushiji already 
pushed so far apart that they seem ready to burst throu^ the surrounding corridors— 
were moved outside and in front of the cloister area. The lecture haU, which had been 

*’ iIL»dcra. a1h> knawo ju tbe temiule at Yodiino ^ • was Ihc cvcnluii] |t1ace of uul«llslJDfl of 

tlie Butldka rtuulo from a Iqe ot wnphor wood Found in the sen in SSS {N^hokif Kjnunri'leiinD 

14/6, Aslon, p. 0S), Trodjtioiu agT« that some sort oF Tdlgioiu eststFialunciit wbs foundiNl oa ilie site by 
Prince Sb5toku, but tbere is no good rridence for tbo date oF ervetba of a fonas] amnAstery like Ihat shown 
by ruins oti the site todoy. Cf. Hattoii, iiihon.-kanehAa»hi, pp, 146,16d-7D. 

** fbtd., pp. 143,1G8. Cf. Kofi-ruiril, ill, pp. 1360-1, Traditionally erected in 069; raentioDed, 

as Kawahoradera, in tbe IV'.nshohi for Bynkuchi 4/0 (069), as the temple in which icons trcrc placed by 
Imperial command for the sake of the recently deceased priest Bin. (.\ston, p, S44,) 

“ See abov'c, note 40 and p. 20. 
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withcIrnw’Ti farther and farther from the Ivondo, was also at last separated from the cloister 
and placed—'though on the same axis—well hi back of its rear corridor walls; being 
enclosed, now, in a sort of rear court by the long U-shaped block of domutories. Within 
the latter also stood the Ijell and stiira pavilions. 

An early and incomplete version of this final layout is seen in the remains of Kofuknji, 
in present Nara (fig. 14). Transferred from the previous capital, this temple was begun 
again in 710 by the powerful Fujiwara no Fubito as one of the first in the new; and was 
finished by his descendants or the Imperial family during I lie nert two generations" 
Today, after repeated disasters, it retains no building earlier tlian Kamakura. Several 
from that age ond later stand on the original sales, however; and these, with the lemuintng 
terraces and (H>tiunn bases and the evidence of old pictures, provide a fairly dear idea of 
the Narn jteriod arrangement. The area of the monastery occupied a full four "blocks” 
square of the Heijo gndlron city plan, with the chief buildings placetl in a rectangle one 
block wide and two deep. 'Ihe main ** golden ” hall, built on a new large scale, nine bays 
by 134 shaku by 78, straddled the street separating these two blocks. Approximately 
two-Uiirds of the rear block was filled by the donniloty courtyard, of which tJie east and 
west tvings ran along the street boundaries, WUhtn this stood the lecture hall, nine bays 
by four, 142 by 83, with tiie bell and stitra pavilions close to its front corners, and bere 
only a narrow’ spoce between it and the rear of the “golden” hall. The latter closed off 
the rear of a spacious, unobstructed cloister area, now wider than deep, and 984 shaku 
by 999 overall. At the front of the cloister stood the usual middle gate; and n short distance 
in front of this w’as the great south gate, the two buildings being alike five bavs by two 
78 by 98. 

On ii line half-way between the two gales, the eastern pagoda stood on the other 
side of (lie street in the adjacent block. The pagoda w*as erected 90 years after the 
beginning of w’ork on Kofnkuji, by the Empress Kornyu, and in this ease, although 

Tile cflj-ly arctiUccLurvl hbtory of Kofukuji is given In the A'cf/nArwji-eJifff written b, 

fWa [D-ii-bukkyo-zisnfko, Jii,ki-*aiko, iii, pj>. 330 ff.>. " It, ilw 3nd year of the reijpi of the Emperor Arne- 
jiiikot^MrfiUjni-wske (i.o. T«ichi, flflS), tlic eydicnl year being in Uic 10th month of winter, the 

Niudaijm tFjJiwarrt no Kamntari) was iimble to rest pcticelully no hi» pillow. His wife, the Princes 
Kaearai, begKCfJ him. raying, * Deign lo build a monastery nad lo mahriut holy ioingei thcrem.' The 
Xnidaijln would not oiiret. Three tiraca die IJCfiEcd, until Jic conwiiled. Wlicrefore then-Afler tlie creoUan of 
'treasure liaJlj* was beijuii ot Yomaslilna . . . (Witb tin: transfer of the cajutaj lo Natw, the 

Prime .Minister Fubito in 710) " first conceived the idea of sdcctinp the pnwmSnciil rite of Kawiga on 
which to set up ihc monastery of Kofnkuji," The i<« arranged as a sort of hLstorical inventory; thi* 
preamble comes under the heading KoniJo (in some copies " refectoiy " is writLcQ itwtead, hut 

Ihis, in Uie plnc« of chief prontinence, is ccrlainly an error of writing), 'fiie dale 7]0 u wl beoeath. os if 
Id indicate the year of erection of this main Kondo, Presnniably ihe acconipanying cloister nnil gateways 
ware built In Lids 6ral operatioti. Of the other prindpal buildings, the £*n?i supplies the following data: 
east Kondo. erected in 726 by Emperor Shdmu on behalf of the Retired Empress Geirtbo, then in Ul 
health; 4j'Storeyed pagoda, bi 706 by the vow of Shomu's eousort. Empress Komyo (daughter of Pujiivam 
no Fubito): west Kondo. Iry the same In 731; Ireture hall, in 7-15 bj- inenibera of the Pujinnra clan; 
KaDeiido (the octagonal bull bahtiidtig the |*a^a, southwest of the clolstef) in 813 by a Fujiwara: 
Hokuendd (the octagonal hall, to the northwest) in 721, on behalf of the recently deceased Fubito, by 
co^ond of the Retired Empress Gernmyo. Cf. Sato, DaintAoa.i;rsncAi.tuslii, pp. 80 ff. and pbte 30; Haltori, 
Nihon-kenchtkiishi, pp, 210 
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cxxjupying the positicra of a pagoda scheme, was I he only one ever bnilt* Wliether a 
western was never intended, or merely was postponed, its site was occupied in 813 by the 
octagonal Nanendo, and thereafter o strictly s^™nifitrEc 4 tl scheme was impossible. 

This a1>5ence is the more surprising in Kofukuji since the original scheme stressed bilateral 
symmetry elsewhere outside of the main group of buildingSH Thus an eastern golden" 
hali vras erected* approximately on the norlh-aod-soiith Ime of the later pnigoda and on Lije 
east-an cl-west axis of the main cloisters, as early as 7W^ and a w^cstem was added to i>a!ance 
it in 734; these two were each seven by four bays* and 97 by 52 sk^kti, and stood facing 
each other. 

The refectory and great bath-house are idenljfittble from pillar hoses and a fifteenth 
century rebuilding, reispectively, as occupying the block north-west of the i^ntral complex. 
The character of the former may be most readily exphuned by reference to Horj^uji, where 
a refectory of Nara style remains, in the same general position. As there, it was composed 
of two buildings close together on a north-and-south axis, a larger dining-hall proper, the 
Jikidd, at the reiir^ and a narrower Saiden or Zenden Slf JB in front (fig. 8) 

The general plan of Kdfukuji is noteworthy not only for its eighth century character¬ 
istics of pagoda and lecture hall position, iind for its siste in comparison with earlier 
monasteries, but also because it illustrates the growing complexity of elements considered 
necessary as a part of monastic building equipment. By the first quarter of the century* the 
number of major icon halls ha<t here been increased to three, even the minor ones now being 
much larger than the one main hall of Yakushiji. In 7^1, again, as one of the earlier 
erections, a complex of a sort previously unknown was added at the northbalaticing 
the refectory group: an octagonal hall surrounded by its own square of cloiirters. ThiSg then 
C4il1ed the Endb (and from the next century renamed the Hokuendo, ''nortbem 

* round* hall" to distiugulsh it from the other then erected on the south) ^ w'as a sort of 
private chapel, since its purpose ivas to offer prayers for the future bliss of the templets 
founder, Pu|iwara no Fubilo, A Xaniakura rebuildmgp of the hull only, stands today 
isolated amuug the trees of the Nara park. 

The original apj>earancc of the Endoin may be imagined by a further cumporison with 
HoryujE, where a similar compound ivas added in 739, ■well to the east of the monnstety 
nucleus^ The original octagonal building of Uiis Tain, “Eastern Precinct,^' the Yumedono 
(fig». TO, ^7), still exists (although much altered by Kamakura restorations) * and its 
courtyard surroundings suggest the colonnades which ran around it in the Kara period. 
The layout here was that of a small temi>lep rather more elaborate Umn was possible In 
more cramped quarters at Kofukuji. Prctieul remains and the evidence of an eighth century 
Toin inventory “ show that the octagonaj Yumedono originally stood at the middle of a 

JlSddo and 2end«i—respectively HO hy 5?, and 130 hy JO—are lislixl in tbe Invctitoi^- qf Karukujl 
buildiJigB given by the early nth centuiy (D-n-bukteyo-zimthi^, ii* p. 1$), The 

buildingB atajidiiig on the aiIc In the 10th century were pulled dawn In the Meiji ern^ when Kofulcnfi w*i 
lemporlly scealonwch May only colinnii h*ws of die Jiktd5 pmper. in 8tb century slyK remiuB. I Have 
Iwn unnhlc to find any early reference lo the date ar erreliDTi ol the refectory camplrx* but it b cotntnonJy 
believed that it dated from tlrt> first building cprrall-on* afler 710. 

“Tlitr of 7eL Qudled ip Satq. op, dt^ p, 100. 
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coionnnded compound 140 Tempyo fe«t north and south by 134; a little deeper than a 
square since its front was occupied by the projecting mass of a middle gate. Outside the 
cloisters to the rear, the precinct liad its own lecture hall, 84 by 36, A small south gate 
opened at the front. Elsewhere, probably to right and left of the main block, w'cre three 
subsidiary buildings and two dormitories. 

A detail of particular Interest is given in this inventory of the Hdryuji Tbii), ivbich 
the early date of the text“701—makes the more valuable as historic evidence. In the 
principal complex of Horyuji anti in other main buildings of tlie Asuka and Nam periods, 
the roofs were invariably of tile, after the Chinese fashion. In the subordinate Tom, on 
the other hand, only the Yumedono, the lecture hall, and the dormitories w'cre tiled, the 
other elements being specilically recortled as having roofs of cypress shingles. The latter 
was then the higliest class indigenous Japanese technique of roodng, as it has remained to 
the present; in the eighth century cheaper and more readily available than tile, and cer¬ 
tainly because of its lightness less troublesome in roof construction. This tendency to 
retain traditional methods, in places of uiinor importance, in the full tide of Chinese 
Influence, ivas by no means confined to the Horyuji Tbin. The inventory of the great Mara 
temple of Saidalji made shortly after its completion in the TTO’s, shows a very 

extensive use of native roofing methods, shingles, thatch, and planks, In all but the principal 
buildings of the layout and even in subordinate balls of worship corresponding to the 
Yumedono,** The researdtes of Sekino M. an<] Fukuyama iVtlf again, have proved that 
three buildings of some importance in the monastery of Isbiyamodera at the mid- 

century, one of them the lecture hall, which before being dismanU&ti and transferred to 
that site had formed part of the mansion of the high minister Fujiw'ara no Toyonsri SlA 
were constructions of a purely Japanese style, roofed with planks.** We know further, 
from the complaint of the Council of State of 724 which I have quoted earlier, that at that 
dale the capital, for all its arahitions Chinese metropolitan plan, had retained traditional 
building methods even in the residences of the nobility; and that far too few w'ho were 
capable of maintaining such establishments had built themselves homes in the Chinese style 
ol tiled roofs and ml and white facades which was proper to the dignity of the Imperial sur¬ 
roundings. All this evidence goes to show that the Imported fashion imposed upon the 
Japanese from above even at its height of influence failed to penetrate beneath the upper 
layers of national habit. A Muromachi period picture of the then existing Kofukuji shows 
many of its elements roofed with shingles, even those of first importance like the great 
south gate and the east and main “ golden '* halts.Much of this may well have been due 
to later rebuilding, at a period of diminished Chinese Influence (granting that the picture 
has any accuracy), But It seems likely that at Kofukuji also such minor buildings as tlie 
corridors around the octagonal hall and those tvluch enclosed the pagoda and eastern 
Kondb, were from the start shingled as they are shown in the painting. 

For plan of prcaetit YDinadaw complrt. cl. Muuyatna, p. SO 

(bereailler reffmd to tkA N^shajl‘4kir}fG) ^ 

** Stt Wuw, pp. SD iT, Mid iioUi &S. 

BekiDO M.p in tloun AokusI 1037, pp, II! if. 

•^The so-called " KflaugA-jiiifihA-slifiji-Hjtuidarm a bdongiitg to 

Xofiiknji and bouKd in tbe Nora Mue€U[d. 
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The mono^terj" Gangoji, backing against Kofiikuj] across the Samsawa pond, occupied 
a like area and was generally similar in arrangement."* Resemblance ca^rried even to the 
same a^^ymmetry of pagodas. Here also the major one of five storey's was on the east, ami 
in this case was apparently balanced by a smaller, ociugonaJ pagoda of two storeys.”^ 
In other Nara temples of the first class, Daianji/" Shinyakushiji/* Akishinodera ifcISf#*"" 

See Bcctioh an Gan^jl in Ko}i-ruien, Shiik^t^Uf iix, pp. This lemple was ihc suecKSMir, at 

Nora, of Hokaji, founded by the Soga clntt nl A^uba nt llie end of tht nth wotuiy. A entry 

for Ttciki e (TIS} states that at that time " Lhc tTuisfer of Gnii^ii to the ' Icfl-band' of the capital wai 
begun.” Another, for 71S* lliat it move^i to the new capital. An early inventory is given in llic 

Shoji-^giihii^ here atuting that h wm begun by Empress Getmnyo in 70I>. Discus^ by Sato^ 
p. &7, and HattoH, op. Ci#.* pp. 2^3 ff.. figs. 65-0. 

■■ A " hktory and inventory ** of Daianii fctnaitifl^ compiled In 747 in compliance with the same genctaJ 
order a'hJch protjaced Horyoji's. (D-n^kk^^zenJsho, JUhi^6fk^t «* PP^ 3J First established oa 

Kudara-no-oteni^ by a lii^t wish of SllAloku (sec abovcp p. 30* and note Iwlcr movftk and lenamed 

Daikaiii.Uiji in 674, to be one of the moniiiteriea most greatly favored by the Imperial house 

in the later 7th century. The somewhat later iJawniji-^sri, of 895# states thal it was transferred in 710; 
that Emperor Shamu, respecting the pontioTi which it had held ia the esteem of his predecessors, puahed 
its constroctlon forfl^’ord in answer to the request of the priest Rflii-risalu made in 739; llint the 

latter, placed in charge of the work* took tta bis model the design of the great monastery lld-miiig'SSu 
in the Tang capital Ch'ai^-an (which in Itlttl had copied the Jetavana Vibirtm as tha JatUr had 
imitated the palaces of the Tu^itn Heaven) ^ Cf- Aoji-tukk, ili» ppn 1!J15 ff4 and on 

pH 65 below. The 747 Inventory includes; 

Gaten ayt, nine. Two Buddha gates, provided wttli Images of the Heavenly Kjiigs> tie Kongo-rikbhi 
Protectors, Botitcn^ TAithakuten, Hashitokn-d, Bipashim-d. Seven piiesla^ gale^. 

" HidLsp three, Kondo 180 by 60, pillar height IS; leelnre hall 146 by piEar Imight 17; refectory 146 
by 86^ pillar height IT, 

Two-storeyed pavilions^ two. Sutra pavilion, 38 by iS; heM pavUlon the same. 

** Cloister courtyard, one + « . (etc^) 

The pagodas are not mentioned, and doubtless were noil yet erected by 747, Ilaianji seems to hiivc been a 
preliminary' expenment, Ln d^gn and scales for Uic pliwmT at Todniji. Cf. SatOt oppCtL, pp. 9S“9; Hatlort, 
pp. @36-9. 

** Pounded by Kmpreas Komyo, who erected a 9-hay Bnddlia hall and ** two paj^Ddas, symmetricAl on 
east and west (so the lualory of Todalji, T6dmp-^6rohi earlier porliona 

of which wens probably writ ten at the osme time as a preface dated 8*18). In 760^ the notes 

that BhLnyokm^hSjL was struck by lightnings and Komlo, lecture halb and west pagoda were hunicd down. 
The T-y^ku, Iv, for D63/3 records the re-erection of the main hod—thcfT: i^alled the liaJl of the Sevenfold 
Yakufthi —which with otlier bnUdings had bc?cn blown dowTi by a typhoon. Cf. Sato, op.^., 

pp. 103-3; Uottori, op.cif.i p, 389* Sour™ quoted in Koji-ruien^ liii pp. li^fl. The existing 

mnin hall, enshrining a single Vnkushi, Ls apparently the fc^sidt of a rc-cfccUon at that lime. 
and details conform to ti^e 8th csoiLury rather than to the I6th^ Hat tori suggesU that it was simply set up 
again allcf the tj^ihoon, the tnnjority of the limbera being still uoabJe; and that it datcj, therefore, some 
ri-nirf- (presumably a decade or so) after the fire of 780* Tlie ShOsoin preserves a pictorial recotfl of TodaljJ 
ptopertka, made in 750+ which in very abbreviated fonn altowa a main haU of the same general type, with 
^gie eaves. S<* below, note US, 

•^The Akvkmifdera-^ngi of 1139 (ITofj-riii^n^ ihid., pp. l@7l-3} stales that the mqnasiter)i' was esinh- 
Ibbed by Hie vows of the Emperors Konin (r. 770-80) and Kammn (761-306) + its first dedication being in 
7S0 and its founder the priest Zenju-diutoku Hic younifer brother of Emperor ShomtJ. The Engi 

describes the early buildiopi only in poetic slyk, but the sites of the two pagodas ore deaHy citsacmible 
today* Cf, Uattnit, pp. 343'4, Sato^ p. 105. 
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and probuhly niiri!ier>^ Hokkeji, siTumetrical pagodas existecL in addition to 

the other fealnfes of the mature plan. Triple “golden** UalU were not mevilable, being 
absent at Tcklaiji; on tlic other hand tliey might appear in an establishment at so smalJ a 
scale as Kiiiryii6jip“' where tlie buildings were of no more than Asnka dimensions. 

Descriptions^ and pictures from the Aluromadii period on* show that in such de^agn^ 
as a general rule the main Kondu was empha.'ii^'ed by a double roof, as the element of 
greate^st importance, while the lecture ball (as at Horyuji) and aide "golden" hall^ w-ere 
ifingle-sloreycd* The lale-erected Saidaiji,^* which seems to have shown in decoration at 
least a more advanced style than its predecessors, reversed this practise, making the rear 
hall the two-storeyed one. The change w^as perhaps a refiection of a later T'ang fashion 
than that imitated in the early eighth century. With respect to the tw’o main gates on the 
norlh-and-south axis* the earlier practise (provctl for Hoiyuji by its eighth century inven¬ 
tory) had been to make these approximately the same size. This tradition w^a^s retained 
at Kofukiiji, where the Iwo^ set up in the first building operation from 710 on* \vere of the 
same dimensions. An ohl picture of the later Daianp* however, shows the great south gale 
much larger than the middle gate; and this contrast may be seen today, in later rebuilding 
on the <iri|dna! pillar bases, at Todaiji* 

I'he culnrinatiiig elFort of the Nara period toward size and magnificence w^as made at 
the mid-century at Todaiji to provide a worthy setting for the colossal Roshana-bntsu^ 

** OrjgJuwliy iiitmefl Hokkc-melstiTajjl " ^hc temple of fila-cxlJiiguialiin^ Llifougli tbe ijOtm 

Sutra” ll wJli^ probjihly firat eAtahlisheii m T-tt, ma the represenlAtive for Nara of ibc provinrial nunneries 
whose erectiDu had been cooiniatided by Emperor Sliomu^ The nnmes Empress Ku-myo (died 

7fi0) JLi ila fonhflc!**, Tlie mid-b^lh erntniy pilfriinju^ rveoTd Speaks o( it a* 

two pAfEEMinjfr—pfobAbly 9 l1i cetiLury Biticc the fashion for Buch equipment waned wxm 

after the abaiidDnment of Narn ns capital. Hnttorh pp^ SSO-lO, p. 103, 

Also fcnowo os lYnIdijera or Kadialem or Sumiln . The Skohi-niliougM rtennb a 

donntion nl a su^teuance hef of 100 households to Sumiln in 7^8/S (which proves its emlcnce nt that time). 
Temple tradifiaD embodied In late gazetteers states that It weis mode a monostcrj in 751 at the wish of 
Komyo, Hattodp p, 57 S, pp. Sev Udow, p. 7$. 

.4n early history and inventoiy exists, the S^J^^^fl^i^^At^aJ-^ywA^eA^5 ® written in 

7&0 (D-n~hukk0-s^afio^ Jbht-MSiho^ U, pp. 157 ff.). Here it U ^Ultd that the monastery wa^ built as 
the result of « vow made in 764 by Emprestj Koken, and was dedicated the followdn^ jnear after the 
ca^tiiiR of ils maiu icon. For ths list of bnildinp riven^ see below, p. 59, also notes 105^ 104, If at tori, pp. 
S41 Sjilo, pp. 103 g. 

The early history of Todaiji h very w^d documented^ m befittinf itt unique importnnee, [CF. 
Korji-ruien, op. euV., pp. 1099 fT.) Emperor Slidmu m 743/10/15 von'ed the costing of a colo^al imaec of 
Voimchana Bciddha. Tlic imoiertoliiiig wjls hcguti in Omi Province in the viciiiity of an ImpeHiii palace, 
the SbigAmki-no-miya to which tlte Enq^eror re|iairc.d to witne^ its prci|;ress^ In T45 he 

returned to Kara, however (at this time the Imperial Holt$e swins to liave been ready to transler the 
capital to D new site, but itbnndoned the idea through political and rriiglous pressure]. In 745, therefore, 
the proiect was transferred to a rite just below the eastern foothilb of Nora, occupied ia part by a smHil 
temple called Konshoji which had been founded same time previously by priest Ryoben 

The costing of the brrage was begun in 747; Its completion'—expedited by the fortunate dbcnvfry of a 
large amcoint of golcl in Mut^bi Province, siifEdent to gild the bronse^wai In 74G/19/S4; and dedication 
took place with all posriblc pomxi in 755/4/9. According to the Shoku-nikongh 

** The great Buddha imaE^ of Roshana was completed (by the certtiiDny of] eje-opening. On thii 
<Uy there wa3 on Imperial Progfrs^ to Todaiji. The Empress (Koken) in person, at the head of the EunJml 
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The dte allotteil for its buildings, eight blocks on n side, was the same nizG ns that of 
tlie Imperial Palace enclosure of lleijo, and gave it an area four limes the size of that of 
Kofukuji* In this great park, all distances could be on a common scale of magnitude 
(fig. 15). The two main gates were widely separated, instead of being crowded together 
as at Kofnkuji. The twin pagodas, now seven storeys tall and including the sjnre approsi- 
mately 5S5 feel high (more than three times the height of Horyuji's) were given the 
importance of independcDt major monastic units, each {jossessing its own surrounding 
cloister colonnade with gates on the four sides. The main cloisters, instead of ending 
against the “ golden " hall as a rear wall, continued northward to enclose it in a great 
oblong courtyard. Short corridors connected this main colonnade with the cQd.s of the hall, 
and at the rear with the south ends of the priests’ dormitories. The latter were developed 


Ciril Mid MUItniy Biireata, held a great inatgre feast. «UI» oac and Uie saoic lusagt (or all. Of* Ihc 
day alt of tlnf Fifth Rnai and above woia wbe* of oeiamnny. while those of the SurtL ond under bore 
their fjmpcr colors. The monks birited munbeml ten thousanil. Moreover there were brought together 
both the Office oE CenrmoaUl Music and all tltc vanous aorta of music provided ^ the «veral temples: 
furthermore, jirincea, lonls. and gcnUenicD performed the Gosechi the Kumeiiiai ^ the 

Taletushi the Toha ®"‘l deuces, so thal voices tesourded 

from eaift and west, coining from diffcient parU of the courtj'hrd , . 

Tluf Todaiji Kando. spoken of always as the Daibiitsiiden ar "hall ol the Great Butldha,' 

had been atibslantially complelMl in 7SI. although its full dceoralion necessitated scvernl more years. The 
real of the moiiastery was raised during the same general period. 

It may be of interest to trace the vicissitudes suffeied by these great buildinga, as well as to not* llieir 
siies (given in the Tang-Tcmpyo jAaIch) . 

Daibuttuden'. according to a eoiileniporaTy dfcseriplion recorded in the l^lh century CA^ya-^amai 
(Kffjt-ruien, p. 119J): “double roof, 11 Imys; height 13(1 feet, length east to west iOO feel 
(the text says 39(1, by error), depth 170; the platform 7 bigli, 527 by 2tW; $4 cdumiii, 10 doonmiys, . . 
Burned down in 1180 os a reprisni, during the wars between the Tmen oml llw Minnmoto, by a Tairo annyi 
ra-ereeted from 1188 to HSS. with Miwimolo aid. in the new “ Indiau style" of aidiiteclufe, but on the 
old plan (b« below, pp. 211 ff. and not* 3M). Bunwtl down again in JS07 by the feudal lord .Mntsiuuiga 
Hisahidc; rebuilt in its final form (using only 7 of the otigiiiiil II bays) between IflPO end HiiS. The 
roetinl—oiily two scrjoiu fires in 1200 years, and bolli aet by man deliberatcly—suggests tlial a building on 
such an enotmoii* scaie wos protected by Ita very size agaitlirt the more usual accidmls, fires set by cardcss' 
ness or lightning. Tlic rnpidity of the first re-huilding—in which the prrestige of the Minnttiolo was involved— 
contrasU with Llie ccntuiy or mot? whioli the great Buddlia sat in llic o|>m nir. In the pen 

wlien the older f»cet3 were &tniQ«t without pAtTMinge. 

haU: Aocorduig to the Todaijt-jfdToh*^ IBS by 06 {/Ca/f-rnteTif p, H by ^ havf^ (Mxrorfjnfl 

to Its rcmrtitimg column base?. Burned m 917. rejitored in 935; involved in the Tsira imion oI tlSO, rebuilt ui 
burned Again m I5C7 and nevicr s?Hqretl«l, 

pagoda: according to Ch^ga-gmiah 7-Morcyed. height ^.7 ft., pltu a ^pire of 601®^ ^verel liines 
repaired during Heian; destroyed 1180. re-erected in tiit l3th century, burnwl again, by lightning, in 1362, 

iievcf attempLed tborcfiftw. . , * - ■ .fuui, 

pagndn: Chayai^unsai say? height 336,7 plus iptre. Destroyed by hgbtnmg in 934, agam ml f 
prehahly also in boloeaiist ol 1X80. Ke-erection begun In 1^73. Final deslmcticHi ciisle not irertalu^ petllH|M 


Orcat sotilh gat^i twice blown down- in lyphoona of 093: nnd 660: re-built in bnm^ 1169; re-hmitp 
on lild plan, in 1199. and Still ^^timdic^. Five bays two. 103 by 30.4 (modem shaku). Sm also pp^ 

Cloular eowli recorded (In Teiiipyo foot) os 6SiS N. to S.. 3Mi» E. to W. In te-bmldiug of early 
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to a compitcation unparallellcd clsowbere. Instead of the simple U-sbaped block of earlier 
practise, there were here two, running parallel one inside tlie other; between them were 
spaced iS small buildings, perhaps used for storage of necessities. Corridors linked this 
great dormitory mass to the lecture hall which it enclosed, and continued eastward to 
connect ^lith the refectory; the latter now being a compound in itself, with its own court¬ 
yard and front gato, and tninor assembly halls behind. The important corridors were 
double passages instead of single; e. g. that surrounding the main courtyard consisted of 
two parallel colonnades with a partition between. 

The increase in scale of mottastic establUbments from early Asuka to this culmination 
at the mid eighth century may be best uu<|erstood by reference to a schematic comparative 
plan of the principal four, Uoryuji, Yakushiji, Kofukuji, and Todaiji (fig, 16). 

Only piecemeal impressions can be gained today of the layout of even single monas¬ 
teries of the Kara period; much less any idea of the magnificence of the whole capital in 
its century of prosperity. At Todaiji, something of the original relationship of great south 
gate and main doister compound is still preserved. But the first dates from Kamakura, and 
the latter collectively from Edo; the Great Buddha had, Daibutsuden is now only 

two-thirds its former length, and the cloisters stop against it instead of continuing to 
the rear. Both p-agodas, and all the rear complex of dormitories, refectory, lecture hall, 
pavilions, etc., have disappeared. At Kofukuji many buildings stand on lie old column 
bases and platforms, but so many important elements are miasing—the raaio gates, all the 

18th, portion to rear of t>aibut$ud«n was omitlea (since neither lecture hall, donaitoriea, nor rerectoiy were 
rr-ercclcd). 

The of enitilation which eftve much of the motive power to Nara Mpaosion. is illuatiated by an 
juiecdote conccrniiig the Daibutsuden, given in the in its account of tbe arrival b Nara 

of lie great Chine* missionary Chicn-chcn JgH in 753 (tbe yew- after the dedication) . The party of 
Chinese monks and tlieir escort were met at the city gate by court officials aad a great throng of Japanese 
nionka. and were led to Todalji. "‘Bishop’ Ryobeij (abbot and chief clerical actor in the cotiatrurtioi, of 
the temple) escorted them to do rmcneijce m frwit of the Crenl Buddha, saying: ’ This image has been 
cast of gold and bmnw by the Moat Imperial Retired Emperor, at the head of the whole nation, all 
umtlng the merits (to be obtained by llw deed) .Seated, its height is 50 fret, b aJiaibK measure.’ Then 
he (luMtioned thcin: 'In Tong, is there onylhing at all liko this great image?’ Enkjo jgEft, chosen to 
answer him, said.' There is not.' Tiiey onre more bowed dmvn, made ofteriogs, chanted hymins of proise. 
and raadc a prodaferina” (T.^dm*™. Datwa^en ). The Tfimitu b this section has preserved 

all that it left of a biography of Chien-cLen, written by one of his disciples, the Chinese S«u-t‘o ,©?£ (who 
died in 80S). The bddeul, curiously enough, is not mentioned in the other biogiophy, fully prere^^today, 
the TddaiteajS-tdjeidfin by the Japnnese diacipic Genkai written in 770, It srems 

to me not impossible that its appearance only in a hisloiy of Todaiji ranv mark it as the btopdlatbn of a 
Todftiji editor, movied by pride father than by any strict desire for truth. The same batincl marks ccrUb 
ospccLa of JapiitieK sdiokraliip today. 

Cf, Hat ton, pp. 533 tf.* SulOp pp. 123 plji, 31-2* The stdJtdArd moHOpaph on Todaiji la ttmt pubUahed 
by Amnnuma b K^thiku zatthi 883. The plan rreonstrucliotis given therein have won gcetcral araplance. 
Most of Uin original monasterj- is Irareabb today through remoblng column bares, tbe dimcnaimis of 
which ebrek with those given in old records. The one important complea of which no concrete trace 
reiuBJiu LB Llic Rr.k-ctoTj^ for thia, set below, p, 7S and note 158, 

A map of the monastery precincts detnal 7SB/B/a has b«n preserved in the SAoi^m (ToeMAiiAa 
P>< SO*- TokyC, 1987). This shows the main courtyard, with the Daibulsud™ at its ecnliT, 
and the sites of the two pagodas b front. The other buildbga had presumabty not yet been set up. 
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corridors, dormitories, lecture hall, rcfectorj', pavilious, etc.—and the present dimimslied 
nineteenth century Koudo is so lamentable as a focus of attention, that the whole effect is 
one of incoherence. 

At Toshodaiji the combination of ** golden " and lecture halls may be studied in the 
original buildings, but without most of tbelr original surroundings, and no pagoda.** 

** TasliGdaiji ws# creeled lo serve ea tte cetiter tor the new monoatic discipline ujtroduced into jApsn 
by the celebrated ChineM tnoaler Clilen-chdn (see uotr SpeciaJ soorcca for the cuter of the maeter 
ore the two biograpldc* cited in Hole 99; the TMaiwajo-toreidoit^, complete in one book, wtitten by the 
Japanese dwciplc Genkai in 779; and liic lemainfl of a presumably longer biography in three books by the 
Chinese disdpk SsO^t'o, the nritltn at approsimately the same period as U»e other, but bow 

presen ed ooly in the smaU portion quoted by the Todaiji-l^finsfcu, Genkai’a work 

i. pp. lOO-eO; iranalated by Taknknsu in BEFEO, f&-9. 192S^) teUs fint the icm^kaUe 
atorj' of Glueii-ehcii’s unsuccessful attempts to reach Japan from 743 on; 11 yean of wandering with hu 
disciples through the coastal regions of south China and of voyasea which ended alwayi in disaster, until 
the aged master Iwt his sight, as a result of the hardships suffered. A sixth espediUon was finaUy succesJtU 
in 7flS, when the mvitation to visit Japan was renewed by olbcUl envoys from the royal court. Chien^n 
with his Chinese and Japanese foUowers and a carefully diosen cargo of religioiM parapLcrualia reached Nara 
at the end of the year, to be received with gieat enthuaiBsin and the deepest rey^nce, and to be lodged 
at the monastery most fitted to the maslcr's unportance, the newly dedicated Todaiji. In 764/®' aOMraing to 
both biographies, Chlen-cbSn rtcdved from the ei-Empcror Shomu an eipies»oa of deepest gratitude tor 
his coming, and a request that he complete Todaiji by the erccUon of an altar of ordination, Koidan 
In the 4th month the altar waa set up in front of the Daibutsuden; and the vows were iidn^ei^ 
first to the Imperial family, then to some 440 othera, and finally to more than 60 priests who had ^“7 
been ordained by a previously used ritual, but wished to subscribe to the new. Uler an OrchnaUw 
Precinct, Kaidiuiio. was established west of the Dolbutsuden (where its tmme already appears m U» 
Todaiji map of 76«; see note DU above). For n few years Todaiji remained tlm only p!^ at viui± 
orthodox ordinatkin by the new ceremony might be held. Then it wa# decided to divide the function m 
four, one altar to remain at TSdaiji; one to be granted to Kanreonji in Kyushfi. to take cart of the »ul^ 
west; a third to go to Takushiji in Sbirono Fiovinrt as a centcf tor the Bortheast; and a fourth Ui bo 
cslablishcd in a new monastery', expressly designed to house the master himsdf. at Nare. Tfe biography 
(and also the Shoku^ikofiffi tor Tempy^hoji l/ll/2B[7S7l> stale that in 757 a sus^anre fief of n« Isn^, 
about 230 acres, in the province of Bizen. waa allotted to the master, (The S-niAoi^i Mtualfy says that 
the allotoienl was made to the "Tang Dhy&na Precinct " Tfliciiin of Todaiji, but this sc^to 

have been Chteii.f:hcnh lusiden® before TodiOdaij's was erected; everything in the offreiri odice ™rr«poflds 
with the blograpbirt except the day, given as the 88th instead of the 2Snl. Cf. Kobayash* u 

rdiecUon dc Kondo de Tosyodaizi ” [in Japanese], T6g6-biiut*ii, Jan. 1933, number on Naru penod, u, p. flXf. 
The disciple Genkai’s aerounl eonlinucs; 

"The master wished to build a monastery (with the products of) these fields. An Imjwnd 
granted him a gaiduu rite which bud been the residence of Hie Imperial Prince of 

Fusho *BB and Ssu-t‘o (lie two disdplca, Japanese and Chinese respectively, wt^ hiwl tollow^ C en^ ^ 
on all his iravels) begged the master to erect a monastery in this place, in tmiff that e ® 

in Four Sections . . . (etc-) might be transmitted there tor all lime, ^d that ihe ^ 

might be a-ssuted through the gcrupulous obseivnne* of such precept*. The master gave ^ 

'Very good.' Tn Tempyo-hoji 3/8/1 (7i9> the master himself gave the monaatoty the title To-ntsu- 

tois b^KB commonly aowplcd as tlml of the erection of at least Hie nucleus of T^h^p. 
In recent i-cara, the orthodox position has been attacked by Fukuyama ^01. «p™nlly m h« Et^ sur 

pp, 203 ff. Fukuyama believes that the accounts given in the biograpbies of the honors paid to Chi 
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In one place alone, TainuiderR, in the sonthern eii<l of Yamato, do the twin piigodna of the 
Nam fashion remain, in their eighth centuij' forms."** Here something more of the general 
appearance of a Nora period foundation has been retained, since “ golden ” and lectnre 
hallsj, aJthough dating from Ennankura, are In their original positions and seem close to the 
original style. Connecting corridors are Jacking, however, and incoherence has come; not 
so much through ttisappearance or diange of buildings, as by a sweeping back of Nature 
over the artificiality of a geometrical Chinese plan. The plain of Yamato ends, behind 
TainiadcTa,^ in mountains which at that point run roughly north-east to south-west. 
The temple s natural position wouki be one backing against tins range and facing rotighJy 
east, to accommodate an approach from the plain. Instead, it faces south, by an obstinate 
adherence to the Chinese rule of orientation. Its front gate opens onto n small mountula 
valley, remote from any normal way of approach. This entrance may once have been used, 
as an inconvenient but at least orthodox means of reaching the sacred precincts; for tnany 
Centuries, however, the real main gate has been on the cast. Thus the formal approach 
winch is the keynote of the Chinese monastery plan, and toward which the traditional main 
buildings faw, has here been alloi^cd to revert almost entirely to forest, and opens out 
only onto ri^-fietds. The two pagoflas stand on small hillocks, almost invisible to each 
other and difficult to see In their entirety from any point of \-icw, because of the trees 
around them. Taimadera is of interest, therefore, not only for what it has preserved but 
because it shows the incorapatibiUty of the strictly oriented, ^mmetrical Chinese plan n-ith 

have b™ ereadj- teuclicd up for propa^anrb purposca, and that their lack of authenticity Is shown by 
conflicting flntcments and errors In deUil. His condiisian ia lhat no cspednl attention wm paid to the 
master by the ImpcTinl House and the Court, after bis arrival at Kara: and that the construction of a formal 
monasteiy cannot have taken place uutfl the TTO's. alUr bis death. Hi# axguiaenU, largely leotnol criliciam 
are too detailed to ht noted in 9«men«f here. One imporlaiit pobl is hia belief tJoat the text of Gcukoi'j 
hiogmpliy. Uto Tetndai, os it now siondj ts a combiimUon of the Blh cenliuy ori^nal with the embellish- 
mentj of siitne Inter editor; part of the ndditiona being from the Laud of the other Lbgrapliar, Ssu-t'o, 
aroiiml 777-780 fUrcause these portions contain statemenU to the latter’s credit). He ckima’lhat all 
refercBces to the founding of Toshodaijt belong to Uiia added propaganda by Ssu-t‘o; and that the name 
of the amniisteiy does not appear in authentic libtoty' unlU a notice bi the SAofcw-niAoBjf for 778. which 
was probably the period of iU ewistruction (the citation reoorda the allotmeut of a sustenance fief of 
iU ^jMholds in Herima Province, by hu theory to be used for building expenses). Chicn-dien lived 
until his deaUi m Todaiji, and tlic KUblLsluii-cikt of the nmiioaiCTy was due to a rift between bia 
followers. 

All of tib builds op an elaborate conspiracy, on what seems to me rather slender evidence It is difEcuJt 
to see how any such whojesale perversion of the truth could liave been writletj, with any idea of Its 
acceptance, only Jlftw years or so after Chicn-ciicn-s death. A detaiJed rofutation of Fukuyama's poiata 
has been by KobAyEishi -(oj?. crt.K 

At, inventory of ptopcrtics k given in tlw .SAoi,-cnyi»A«, pp. fl. Here arc on coat pagoda, 

appaienlJy tlie only one erected, a Kondo. erected by the Chinese disdple Jq-pno (m below, note 

J IT): a reinsitory; n bell tower, a lecture hull, previously part of the Heijo palaM tse* below uole IIB) ■ 
a refcHorj'. etc. Hattori. pp. ^W-l; Sato, pp, 131 ff. 

'^^TDiniadera liegan its aistfflce. aecortling to Irwlitioo, as an esUblishraenl of Priuce Sholokti 
Mwnbor-Sm SfftfeOfe “♦ Yamoda villofpe in Kawaehi. It wos transferred to its present site and renamed 
in the reipi of Emperor Tenchi or in the (MS&'s-no early records remain, and ibe later ate confused and 
coutradictoiy (ef. Ao;i-pai«i. op.e.(., pp. ]3t>.t If.. SAoJi-rnffisAn, pp. Si^S). I know of noOiing to explain lie 
conslTuctioa of a mouasUry in the develtiped Slli centiiry style. Cf. Hattori, p. 308. Sato, p. 55. 
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anything but a level or gently sloping sUe; and illustrates one reason why the popularity of 
mountain temples in later Japan meant the almost complete abandonment of such formal 

restrict ions, ^ ^ _ 

Even in the Kara period, a few, exceptional places of worship were built on sites which 
made entirely impracticable their organization on the axial system used elsewhere. One of 
these, the famous pilgrimage center of Hasedem m the pass between Yamuto and 

Ise, may be seen in later re*building today, set out in picturesque irregularity on various 
stages of a steep mountain-side. Another, the ancient ISIyoraliuji on the liili-top of 

Tonomine in the Yamato plam, seems to have been of the same sort, although only a 
ll'luromnehi version of its original pagoda marks the Nara layout today. This temple, now 
transformed Into the Shintb shrine Diinaandinslm j^Hll^ft, fqimd^ at the end of the 
seventh century by a son of the great Fuihvara no Kaniatari, the priest Joe as a 

sort of memorial chapel for his father. A history and inventory compiled for it m 1197, 
the Tonornme^ryakki, describes the three principal early buildings as follows: 

a pagoda, erected in 079; a lecture hall, built south of the pagoda in 683; and shortly 
afterward a "golden” hall, buUt east of the lecture hall.‘" Such a relationship had 
obi'ioitslv nothing to do with formal rules of planning, and must have been detemiined by 
the character of the steeply sloping terrain. We shall see that in the early Ilelim period the 
introduction of the new seels of Tendai and Shiugon gave a great impetus to the foundation 
of secluded mountain retreats of this sort, in large measure, apparently, ns an ascetic 
movement in protest against the worldly magnificence of the great Nara monasteries. 

Some idea of the complexity of a large, fully developed official monastery in the 
capital of the Nara period, may be gained from the inventory of Saidaiji, written in 789 
shortly after its buihlings' completion (and to be read in parUcular contrast with lliat of 
Hoiyhji) Dimensions are given in the Tempyo-T^ang foot. 

"Yukuriir golden * hall, one building: 119 by 63. On top of the roof at the cast and 
west (ends of the ridge) stands one gilded bronze ‘shoe-shaped’ (acroterion) 
each, surmounted by a gilded bronze phoenk shape which pnxluccs soimd by a 
bronze bell. At the center of the roof (ridge) is a gilded bronze ’ burning jewel, at 
the middle of which is a gilded bronze egg shape on a bronze lotus shape; aU 
tliis being held by two gilded bronze lions, standing on a gildetl brouM cloud 
shape. The roof is surrounded by 30 flame shapes, and is provide<l aLso with 
bronze tile-shaped corner-guarding (finiab). The Ule ends have bronze (caps) m 
the form of eiglit-petalled flowers, and the ends of the n^ftcra (? fS for W) 
gilded bronae flower shapes with pelalSp each (end) also possessing a bdh 


See Wbw, 1GB, Aiid Dole iiBfl. 

16 ft Ih pp- IS'f fl- 
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There are also liclls at each of the four corners (of the eaws). The hall’s doors 
and hotels arc provided with gilded bronze IxKises, etc. (?) 

"Miroku " golden " hall, one hnilding, Two-sloreyed, S0(J by 08. At the east and 
west (tidge-ends) of ihe roof are guarding tile ends, each provided with bronze (?) 
Also at the two ends are ten dragons’ tongues in gilded bronze. E:ich rafter has 
a vine shape in gilded bronze, and each corner lias a bronze belL The hall s doors 
and lintels are provided with gilded bronze bosses, etc. (?) 

“Double cloister corridors, one circuit; 1172 around, with ’eaves corridors’ ffift 
on east and west (i.c. leading to the eaves of the Vokushi KondO). 

“ Middle gatCj one building; 78 by 30- 

" East and W'cst flanking gates, two buildings; each SO by ®8.S. 

Middle great gate, one * platform ’ ij£; two-storeyed, mth eight bells, 90 by 37. 
“East and west two-storeyed gates, two ’plntfornrs *; each 20 by 20. 

“Pagodas, two ‘platforms'; five-storeyed, each 150 higli. 

Standards, six shafts provided with four gilded bronze phoenix shapes, of 

which two are broken; two shafts lacking phoeni-ves. Stout pillars, gilded bronze 
heads. 

Eleven-headed, Juichimen-kannon Precinct, Jtiiehimendoin 

Paired halls roofetl with cypress shingles, two buildings, 115 by 105. Roof 
(ridge) heads provided with S8 dragons’ tongues. 

Middle tw'o-storcyed gate, roofed with cypress shingles, 5D by £0. 

East and west two-storeyed gtites, roofed with cypress shingles, SO by SO* Board 
flooring in both storeys. 

Eastern cypress-shingled priests’ quarters, 70 by 40. 

Western, first, cyprcss-sbingled priests’ quarters, 70 by 40, board flooring. 

Western, second, cypress-shingled priests’ quarters, 30 by 16, board flooring. 
Western, third, cypress-shingled priests* quarters, 45 by 10, board flooring. 
Northwestern cypre^siiingled apartments, S4 by 14, board flooring. 

Southern cypress-shingled gate apartments, 335 by 20. 

“ Southwest Comer Precinct: 

Middle cypress-shingled apartments, 53 by £5, board flooring. 

Southeast cypress-shingled apartments, 56 by 18. 

Eastern cypress-shingled apartments, 56 by 18, 

Southern cypress-shingled apartments, 70 by 18, board flooring. 

Western cypress-shingled apartments, 56 by 18. 

Northwestern first thatch-roofwl plank-(sided) storehouse, 17.0 by 16. 11 high. 
SeMnd thatch-roofed, log- (sided) storehouse, 16.9 by 15.3, 10.6 high. 

Third thatch-roofed, plank- (sided) storehouse, l&S by 13.4,10.6 high, 

Eourth thatch-roofed, plank- (sidcrl) storehouse, 17.0 by H, 10.8 high. 
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"Southeast Comer Precinct; 

Sou them cypress-shingled apartments, 44 by £0. 

Eastern cypress-sliingted building used for storage, 50 by 10^, 

Eastern cypress-shlogled Azetura-tj'pe storehouse, 17 by 14.6,10,0 high. 
Northeastern cypress shingled apartments, 45 by 16, 

Northwestern apartments, 30 hy 15, 

" Four (Heavenly) Kings* Precinct, Shioin 

Paired halls, cypress-shingied, two buildings. Each 110 long, combined breadth 
86. Roof (ridge) heads provided with «8 dragon's tongues. 

Southeastern tile-roofed quarters, SO by 40. 

Southwestern cyprcss-shingled quarters, 90 hy 40. 

Northeastern cypress-shingled quarters, 57 by 36.7, 

Another cypress-shingled small quarters, 50.5 by 16. 

Another cypress-shingled small quarters, 56.5 by 14. 

Cypress-shingled small apartments, 18 by 11, 

“ Small Pagoda Precinct: 

CjTJress-shingled hall, one building, 70 by 46. 

Cypress-shiiigled * narrow hall' (Saiden), one building, 70 by 30; also board 
flooring. 

Northern cypress-shingled quarters, 90 by 37, 

Another cypresa-shingled small quarters, 90 by 12, 

" Refectory Precinct; 

Tile-roofed refectory, one building, 110 by 60. 

Cypress-shingled hall, lOO by 40. 

Cypress-shingled double ‘eaves corridors,’ three buildinga. Each 30 long; the 
middle 16 broad, the east and west each 14 broad. 

Tile-roofed great cooking hall, 90 by 50. 

Eastern cypress-shingled kitchens, 110 by 40. 

Tile-roofed building used for storage, 50 by 20. 

Western cypress-shingled kitchens, 110 by 40. 

Tile-roof building used for storage, 50 by 20, 

Tile-roofed paired Asekura-Xype storehouses. Each 23.5 by 18.4; the connecting 
space between them 22.8 long. 

"Stables; 

Northeastern cypress-shingled building, 40 by 20, board flooring. 

Thatched building, 54 by 19. 

Thatched stable, 90 by 20. 

Tile-roofed stable, 64 by 12, 

Cypress-shingled, plank-(sided) storehouse, 17J2 by 13,9.3 high. 

Cypress-shingled building, 50 by 20; board flooring. 

Cypress-shingled building, 47.5 by 26, 

Cypress-shingled bath-house, 50 by £0. 
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" Office Precinct. 

(I abridge hereafter. This complex contamed llirae building;^ listed as ‘cypress- 
ahlngled buildingstwo * cypress-shingled kitchensone * thatched kitchen 'i 
one * cypress-shingled administrative hall’; one * thatched, plank-(sided) 
storehouse’ and two ‘ cj^iress-shingled, plank-(sided) storehouses ’), 

” Storehouse Precinct ShOsoin 

(This complex included; tliree 'tiled-roofed /lzcl;«ra-type storehouses’; three 
‘ cj'press-shi ogled ditto’; four * tiled-roofed, plank-(sided) storehouses’ and 
one of the same lyjre * used as a storehouse *; four ' cypress-shingled, plank- 
(sided) storehouses’; one 'cypress-shingled administrative building*; two 
* tile-roofed apartments uitli board ffooring’; one ‘ cypress-shitiglcd apart¬ 
ments one ditto quarters; one ditto kitchen; and one ditto guest-house), 

“Tiled Buddha Gates, three buildings: 

Southeast, 30 by SO; northeast, ditto; soutliwest, ditto. 

" IVliscellaneous Apartments and Storehouses, nine buildings: 

(These comprised: one tiled, Aise/nira-type storehouse; two ditto, one thatched 
and one plank-roofed; two ’cypress-shingled apartments *; two plank-(sided) 
storehoiises, one thatched, one shingled; one * board buildingone * thatched 
plank- (sided) building.’ The first four belonged to a Jodbin or Pure 

Land Precinct) 


The several limes mentioned “ .4z£A;Mra-tj'pe " storehouse was a form popular in the 
Nam i«rif«l, whose most famous representative is the Imperial Repository', Shosdin, in the 
Todaiji grounds. Its construction bears a rough resemblance to the log-cabin; but here tlie 
“Jogs*’ are wedge-shaped, and ore fitted together so that contraction may open a crack 
between for the passage of air in the dry season, while in the wet they squeeze tight shut. 
The storehoiige is raised on posts several feet above ground, to avoid damp (fig, 4i) 

Several points merit attention in the very long Saidaijt list. One is that its scale, 
although large for Japan, was still considerably less Ihnn that of Toduiji, erected a genera¬ 
tion earlier and halandng it in the city plan of Hdjo: a first sign of relaxation of effort, 
which m following centunes wax to become more and more pronounced. A second feature 
rests on the doubtful authority of a map which Bceompanie<l the m\'entory, but may be 
proven incorrect In details. If its main elements are properly shown, however, it marks a 
change m the position of the two secondary hails of worship; which here are no longer lietl 
os flanking elements to the main courtyard, hut stand well in front (in Uic two predncls 
of the Heavenly Kings and the Eleven-headed Kannon), joined instead to the axes of the 
twin pagodas.'*" Such a prolongation of the north-nnd-south median Une, with points of 


^ Cf. Tfkyo. ms. ™1. i. p|, TLi. n,i,p, daM m&. drims to be a copy of 

40 811. «m..ry onpiijd «-|„ck ^compaaied the inventory. I„ drtolla li « tuf fron. ^nviadiig. it 
con^ many building,. ,□ the stylo of thr Edo prridcl. Thro- is suod to Mieve that 

such tnnps mon: ^ oft« fobrioaled ia lal. centuHss, paHly evkfcnoo snd portly f™™ 

mnpnjitiDt.. to awwl ibe teniph m sotoc dispute with « neijjbbor over load ligiAt, A dear cok of recoftslnic- 
tioQ based oa uappnaUon seems to be ihU tn.p’e way of showing ibe two minor Ssidaiji pmdncla The 
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mteteal widely separateti along U, seems a step toward the very long and narrow plan 
s€«n in certain later Cbinese monastericsi as for esflmple Uiat of Limg-hsing-ssu fllW# m 
Cheng-ting-hsien Hopei, which may have taken definite shape in Norlheru Sung 

or earlier This sort of plan, which becomes orthodos in the successive courtyards of 
large scale Ming and Oi'ing establbhmcnts, is so far as I know unrepresented in Japan 
except (perhaps) here at Saidaiji. 

mvciitoiy- texts make* clear tl»t bi cscli predoel the hhuc element was a unit called " pdred halh^^ ^ 
kttRtb and «> cl«e topjther that cidy a dag]* depth dlmeasK® was ueo^ary for the twa. Tbc da ^ 
d«Sibed Is great importaikoe as a Sara prototj-pe for llrt charaete^bc p^i de^-elnt^eats of 
l»ee below p. 781. Tlie aiap. drawn Up long alter both “paired halls disappeared, slun^i t J iW 

l\Mv sep^rted like a imnmJ KandS and Kfitlo. It is possible that the position of tW two i^nc^ itt 
the ^ne^ monastery- plan is drawn more correctly, sin® sitfh information ^ hava ^ 

accurately presen ed than the delad* of vanished btulduifis. Saidaiji today, huddled iti the midst of 
Tarl is too »dlv shrunken and altered (ion. ib. origiaal stale to afford oon^te evidence one wr^v or 
auoth? The ptobi™ is complicated bv the fact that the monaBteiT—which fdl into (hsu* afler di^lroiis 
n^ri^mE ceS; and was tevWed only in the ISth^^ to hnv. lieen »di«lly modifi^ m ^c 
IZZ Xbuilding^heie is a second Saidaiji map (S*(oiiyd. i. ph W), also of obv.ou^- late 

rthow the precincta during Kamakura, in tlic form eiveu them hy tluiu retper 
honored as KfehS-hosatsa ■ Mt.** of (his 

Scr coHdors, Buddha halls, dormitories, e^. but there .a « dr«Uc 

Itieponuonoi cm ^ i^ “poaoda altar of ordination.” and in its hoMf calls the whole 

r^Z P^Pmeioct." It was uaqnesticmaWy a new e«e«uo of the 

^rtyard the ® J^Xea ot those of the old eastern and western juigodas. Now 

Eison, emerging from a convention^ Sl^gon J Vo 

or to -arit, ... .HI. i>;^ X » "> 

center (so that the aub-sert which be found ^rdinmUtfli the osi H" played « imijortant part, 

clutraeler, as the Shlngon-iisahuJ. In tbw ^ . ' .. ’ . fifttuTnkoin were used, pftsuituibiy 

The minintuie, five-storeyed pa^wdas still imssessed by . J onerntinK under Ssidaiji’s supervision 

i™. ito 1.1, i»u. ». ..Ill «.»»»>» *'"£ sr» te. tS-toj ».r» 11... 

(ct. not. l«l. Fo. B.idriil «»«. Ew» i.u.1!»«. .“J".! *1]^. SL * Tb. u.iqiit l.'or .tol. to 

i »rv. Ito ..l.d todltof- Jto ““ 7* "VT/.TTto to io '» 

nitorf .ill. “J ll” f ^ to ...diitotoJ 

4.1 lb. bW tototo .toll™l Lip- »" 

imibitioiiff. Since tbe tmlmatitiii ccremc^niCfl r'+hiii ihe icaiDle nrecinclii, PerliApa thb factcf 

natural that they should be earned out ^ * *^^Xn\nlh' ewlier psKoeb [Jatforms. and cbo«e a new 
pJonc was important enciuRti to make Etaoo ^ ^ recidvod on Imperial appoiat- 

ccntrnl position inside the courtyard. ^ ^ adopted for his owo headquoiters 

ment to «rv-e us supervisor. sAuma IT™ iL^ppcerance of the “ Kudsra " 

hod been in edslcflce siiiM the flth t^lurj. ^ n nceessity nud a sort of ontitiaarinn erchnisni; 

luyotit in the Komaktira period, might were being rebnUt. S« hb 

tlm latter not unusual in Eisen's time, when pp. 77-8, 

biography in 

»»" Liang Ssu-ch eng ^BIK ^ rib«- Archil, ivyi. Scpl. IBSS. 

(in Chinese) , Bulf. of SoC- for ResenrcA m CAwiw# draAif , . / . 
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The inventory is also notable lor the very number of buildings which it lists as 

being roofwl in the native techniques of cypress shingles, planks, and thatch. Particularly 
remarkable is the fact that the aristocrat among these methods, the shingle roof, was 
considered worthy of use even on the subsidiary icon halls, the “paired halls” of the 
Shioin and Juichimendoin—whether from motives of economy or an ineradicable naUve 
preference, it is impossible to say, 

One important detail of plan—the character of these same ” paired hails ”—wU! be 
discussed in the section dealing wi th the icon hal] proper. 

The Twin Pagoua Plan in Korea axp China: 

A number of temple sites remain In Korea from the period roughly corresponding to 
early and late Nara, almost all reduced to the usual state of mounds and pillar bases. The 
great majority of these fall in the neighborhood of the modem Keishu in the south¬ 

eastern end of the peninsula, important then as the capital of the dominant kingdom of 
Silla. The character of the evidence they present, in contrast to that of earlier Korean 
renuuns, is almost more interesting for its differences from the Japanese than for its 
similarities. 

The twin pagoda layout, in its transitional phase with the pagodas still enclosed 
inside the main courfyard, appeared in Korea, from this evidence, at approximately the 
same time as in Japan, and there assumed very much the same form. The neighIwring 
establishments of Sach'^nwangsa 15 HamQnsa and hlangdoksa 

completed according to historical records in G79, G82, and G84 respectively, are the earliest 
dated monuments of the type/" Another unidentiRed ruin, known only as the temple at 
Muhori seems from its similarity to belong to the same period. 

So far os can be judged today, however, the developed plan of the late Nara period 
was never used in Korean architecture. In the famous temple, still existing, of Pulgtiksa 
, the two pagodas were built inside the courtyard as late as 75€.’" The same transi¬ 
tional form, Anally, appears in the ruins of an unrecorded temple whose tiles bear the name 
Pumunsa which from the style of its stone and tile work is attributed by Professor 

Fujishima to the succeeding Koli epoch (SIR, 918-139®)/®’ In this conservatism, and in 
the scale of its building os well, Silla seems to have fallen well behind contemporary Japan. 
From the standpoint of adoption of Chinese fashions, this reversal is the more surprising 
since the kingdom from the mid-seventh century on became a vassal state of the Tang, 
and thus in certain respects was subjected to direct Chinese influence. The greater energy 
and ambition of the Japanese overcame their handicap of greater distance and separation 
from Cliina by a perilous sea passage, to achieve in tlie eighth century far more than 
their traditional rivals. 

Surprising evidence of the comparative backwardness of eighth century Silla is 
furnished by the remains of a smailer temple in the Keishu region, Kamsansa Ulll^ /“ 

Fufiahima, op, cU., KtncftHni-zasshi xw, 533, pp, 300-10. 1370 810 ff., napcetivelj'. 

Ibid,, pp, 1040 ff., 448 fl„ fMptctavely. 
pp, 1084 5. 
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A statue unearthed here, of Tang type and dated in 710 by the Tang era K ai-jiian mit> 
states that the great lord who was its donor also erected the monastery. In spite of these 
evi<lence 3 of contact with China, the establishment—probably because it was not connected 
with the royal family—seems to have still retained the old Eastern Wei foot as a basis of 
measurement. In the erections of the ruling house, the Tang foot had l>een in use at least 
as early as Punhwangsa. founded in 634; this was naturally the standard in the later royal 
temples mentioned alwvCi in Uie Keisbit neighborhood. 

The pagodas typical of Silla. built of stone at a comparatively small scale, had 
normally a geometrically logical position in the forecourt; half-way between Buildlia hdl 
and middle gate in one sense, and at the quarter paints of the east-to-west axis in the 
other. In this they corresponde«l to the slightly earlier Hisodera in Japan, where die pagtala 
remains nre also*quite small. In no case were the pagodas pushed to the edge of Ac 
cloister conrtyartl, os was the ease in Ae Japanese Yakushiji, as a first step toward freeing 


them entirely from Ae cloister limits. 

Chinese evidence for the Tan-? aynn metrical pagoda scheme is even more unsatisfactory 
than for the single axis plan of Ae Six D>TiaslIes, To the best of my knowledp, no 
vestige renmins anywhere on the continent of a monastery layout compiorablc to that of 
eighth century Jap'an. Aecunling to tradition, the Nara establishment of Diuanji—one of 
the first great achievements in the fully deveJoperl form—was erected m imitation of the 
celebrated HsI-mIng-ssa M91-^ in Ch*ang-an;" presumably. Aerefore, the latter m the 
early eighth centun,' txissessed Ac characteristics of Ac Kara style. A clue is lumished by 
the Tang painting history Li Tai Ming Hue Chi by the ninth ^ntury Chang 

Yea-yiian in a section (ui) describing the frescoes of the great Buddhist and laoist 

establishments of the two capitals. At Chlen-fu-sse in Ch*ang-an, Acre were both 

East Pagoda and West Pagoda Precincts. The architectural elements (un incomplete hsl. 
being mentioned only if Aey contamed frcscoea) included for the former a gate building 
and nppar...lly nn “.a=tem p.vilion” *«; nnd tor the Utto, . ' north 

(presumablv on axis at the back of Ae compound), Ac pagoda itwlf. n g ^ y 
, and a we.slem corridor. Presumably these two courtyards were m sj-mractrieal 
balance about Ae (later mentioned) Southern Precinct with tU By<ldha hall. 

The records of the Shingon sect, again, state that its founder Kol^aishi 
paid a visit in Cli‘ang-an to Ac Eastern Pagwia Precinct of Cb'mgdung-^^u , 

Ch'ong-an and Lo-yang were Ac goaLs of every’ Japanese traveller to the Tang 
and it is probable that the ukkIcIs for the Nara temples were dioseu there, where Tang 
prestige reached its greatest heights. The fashion imitated being exp^iye "lAont 
anv real religious nieaning, may well liave ruled only briefly, at Buddhims IKtkJ 
greatest prosperity (which by coincidence wa.s an ngi. of close coii Act wiA Japan) . an 
expensive capital fashion, it may have prevaileii widely only m the 
just as Ac Imperial style of Aling and Ch‘ing, imiversally at>PV«> ^ 
seems to have had little hold even in adjacent provinces, and is flatly contradicted 

the soulh^ 


Jaipoi, O^nM hndii^i ‘ Shaklabi, «/l. p. «»). 
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By I he s^ime sort of provincial consen'atkm winch preserved the archaic ^^Kudara 
layout until the Liao, the monastery plan used Itt Yakushiji and then djscartlecl m Japan 
was still in vo^e In Su-chou at the be^nning of Northern Sung. To the so-called Twin 
Pagoda Temple” the two pagodas were erected, apparently for the first time, io 

They stand Inlrly close together, with a mlnec] mam hall about JO feet on axis 
behind them; no traces of cloisters or gates have survived, but the scale of the remaining 
elements implies a layout like that of Yakushiji, At Ling-yin-ssu in Hang-chou, 

where the othci* buildingj; arc of recent date, the main courtyard contains tn'o miniature 
stone pagodas, on eiliicr side cjf the stairway to the terrace of the Buddlia hall, which 
according to an old temple record were set up in the Five Dynasties periodAlUiough 
{lerhaps earlier m date, this is a later stage than that of the Su-chou version, since tlie 
pagodas have shrunk to vestigial scale. 

In later Chinese Buddhist arcliitecture, the pagoda—unless completely separated from 
the symmetrieul layout of the courtyards—stands typically as a single element on axis, 
well toward the rear of the whole compound. The pititolype of this solution existeil already 
in Tang, imcl may have acquired sufficient prestige to supplant the Iwiji pagoda plan 
before the end of the ilynoxty. Thus a work by tlie celebrated Ch‘ang-an priest Tao-hsuan 
(aDQ-fitiT), on the pmjier metliod of canstructing an altar of ordination contains 

parenthetically a des^'ription of a monastery (supposedly the Jetavana V^ihara) laid out 
on eqiiidly orthodox principles." In this there are four large courtyards behind the middle 
gate. The first ends in a “ front Buddha hall ” The second ends In a "rear great 

haU of Buddha preaching the Law " (the equivalent, probably, of the lecture 

halt); the seven-storeyed pagoda stands at the center of this second enclosure, with bell and 
sutra pavilions on either side of it. 


THE ICON HALL 

Consideration of the individual buildings which make up the temple architecture of 
Japan, has been limited below—in the .sturly of plan and section which is the prime problem 
of every architecture—specifically to the hall which exists as place of worship of icons. 
I have done this not merely as a eoni'ctiient means of limiting the scope of my study. In 
Japanese Buddhist architecture, the place erected as a house for the image of the god has at 
least since the Xara period far outw'eighvd any other element in importance. At least until 
recent times it has received far more attention in building than any other, from donor and 
arehilect. The type makes up the great majority of remams in every period; it is the 
only one in which a consistent development can be traced, operating throughout the whole 
structure, from start to finish, and indeed the only one in which an organic development 
of any interest took place at all. The pagorlu was standardized in the Nara period, and 
thereafter was marely repeated, mth a few v.ariations of detail and proportion according to 
the fashion of the time, until the twentieth centuiy. Its plan and section arc interesting 

Tim-tseng. " The .Ancient Archilrtture of £oacLo«r " (in Chinew), Bull, of Sae. for J?e»rarcA m 
Chmrsff ArsMt., vi/B« SepL I9S0^ pp. dG ff. 

'^^Toldwii Mild Setino, BuddlU^i Mmurntmit m China {SktAa-bukky^hueM 
T6ky«, V, pp. 00 fl.* pL 57. 
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at their foniialion. but only in rare ca^i^rs Uicreafter and to a degree limited i>y the strictness 
of the formula. The gateway may be impressive in iiulivldtial instances like the Nandaimon 
of Toduiji, blit here again there was very lit tie change tlmiugiiout tile whole course of 
Japanese architectural history except in visual details, and that which did occur was a 
reflection of developments undoubtedly brought about first in the Buddha hall. These 
elements, and othen obviously minor like the 9»iM and licll pavilions, remiiined static 
for over a thousand years because their purpose, largely ornamental and syniboUc, was 
unaffected by any important changes in use. A gateway is primarily something to walk 
through or a symixil of protection, in any «ntury. The icon hall, on the other liand, has 
been subjected to extreme changes in use, which by a process of organic growth have 
produced extreme variations in its form—^ihat is, in its plan and section. It is these which 
are the first object of this study. 1 shall mention below, where chronologically npiiropriate, 
such altcrations iis did occur at one time or another in other architectural elements like the 
7 uigo<]a or gateway. In general, however, the latter will appear in the subsidiary sections 
devoted to the study of details, where their evidence is sometimes of importanee. In such 
sections, again, 1 shall introduce evidence, where profitable, from the parallel devdopment 
of Shinto shrines, which from an ornamental standpoint were dosely linked to Budilhisl 
building for many centunes. 

(A general term like “ Icon hall" liecomes necessary in dealing with Buddhist architec¬ 
ture from the Nam period on. The original name " golden hall” gradually passes out of 
use, and even the wider “ Buddha hall" is too specific to include buildings which tnuy now 
enslirine any kind of Icon, cliosen from an increasingly rich pantheon), 

The Asvea and Naha Peb ions’ Plan: 

The curliest icon hall remaining in Japan, and the sole monument of the kind from the 
Asuka period, is tlie Kondo or ** golden ” hall of Iloryuji (figS> 3, 10, 17, SO) 

The building Is five bays wide by four deep in plan. In section it vs two-storeyed. 
In one sense the impression of tw’o storeys received from the exterior is a false one, the 
upper storey, although it opens in latticed windows on the four sides and is provideil with 
a balcony running alL around, is quite unusable, without a floor anil filled with structural 
members supporting the upper roof. On the interior only the smallest advantage is taken 
of this extra, space above. The clerestorey which would have been a western arehitect s 
first idea is not attempted, and the ceiling of the hall merely rises to what would normally 
be the level of the .second-storey floor. In another sense, hoarever, it is tcgilimpite to 
call the building two-storeyed, since its structural framing separates dearly into two tiers. 
In Jaiainesc archlloctural terminology such a construction is carefully distinguished from 
another which at first sight, on the exterior, seems the same; tlmt in which the upper eaves 
are supported by tall “ clerestorey ” columns rising all the way from the floor, and the 
lower eaves are merely a sort of porch pent house—or wiokos/w fSERf—added araund the 
liotUim, A closed porch actually exists in the Hotyuji “ golden “ hall, in addition to its 

t»Haltori. pp. 97 6-; SHo, pj>. SOff.; AmantiaiA A^™- 

tmcAiJliu-f/Ugfi IWI, PP- ^*6., pis, lO-lS; .\wJuiiiinA. 

KyOlo, 19S3, 1 , pp. IS-08: M»uyiuim. A-rJu^AtrjrS, pp. M-t (line druwin^). 
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ttldin dfincDts jis d6Jicribecl iibove, with a roof n'liich Sited beneoth til® wide over- 
hang of the lower eaves. In clesign this seems dearly on jiiterthought, added to expand 
the interior of the hal) at some later period w'hen the temple's growth had made its 
original area loo ctami^tid for convenience. The <Jetails of the penthouse bracketing are 
those of the Xars perio<l, and the change is commonly ascribed to this time, A refx>nstruc' 
tion of the origina] would remove this iftokoshi first of aU, and tlten the highly omamenUl 
props under tlie comers of the miiin eaves, added to pre^'ent their collapse in the seven¬ 
teenth century' restoration; producing as a result a much simpler and more satisfactory 
elevation. 

^ The interior of the main, original hall, five bays by four, consists of an uisle or htm^hi 
(Ifii or ffc) one bay wide running around a central area from which columns have been 
omitted. This central area, three bays by two, is eutirely filled, to the line of the interior 
columns which surround it, by a platform about two feet high serving as an altar. In 
Japanese terminology, the interior space, sendng ns a sanctuary, is called the twiijin. RE* 
and the outer the gaijitt, the two words meaning simply '‘inner" and “outer space” 
respectively. For convenience of reference, I shall refer to them liereufter, in plans com¬ 
parable to that of Horj'uji, as " chancel ” and " ambulatory.” 

The jdatform altar (called Hltumidan Ijecause it symbolizes Alt. Sumeru) is 

covei^d with a great number and variety of statues, rangnig in date from those which were 
first installed in the building on its completion, to additions or substitutions marie in the 
Kamakura i^riod. The most iini»rtiuit of these are rangerl along the south, and face south¬ 
ward tow'ord the orthmiox front of the temple, A lesser number also face to the rear, along 
the north edge of the altar, however, and som^among these the famous Tiimamuahi 
shrine (fig. fil) and the guardian A.suka period images of the Four Heavenly 

Kings even face cast and west. 1 his stressing of all four directions is one of the most 
important features of the Horyuji " golden ” hall plan. The suggestion it gives of n focus 
of radiation is emphasized by the position of the altar, in the exact center of the interior, 
and by the lack of any sense other than pure circumference in the aisle which surrounds it! 
The hfdl itself, 43.6 modem shaku by S5JJ, with a proportitm therefore of about four to 
Uiree, is not far removed from a square. Since it is four bays deep, the doors In the end w'all 
cannot be in the center; but they are nest to the center, in the third bay, and the east-to- 
wesl axis k restored by the cjui staircases of the terrace, which are placed exactly in the 
middle rather than opposite the doorways they serve. As the major images face southward 
so there are three openings along the south facade, as against one for each of the other 
sides; here again, hoivever, symmetry is reslured by the staircases, which are the same width 
on all facades.*‘* In geneml effect, in comparLson to later buildings, the emphasis on a 
southwnnl orientation is less perceptible nt Horyuji than an opposing sense of centrality 
and radiation. 

“■The existing Kondo staircases arc nut odiiiniils. The building stand* mi a S.tiered stone platronn; 
the coloK of the two and their nuwary arc entirely dlfTeRnt, ami it is dear iliat the itpjmr date* from tbe 
"Ih C)mitur>-, while llie lower wm added probably at the periwJ of repaint in ibe latr J7lli. The staircasB 
corrcspond exactly to this lower tier in stMfp and nicLhf>d of layrng. On the other hmid, they must Imve 
replaoetl oripnd stain in tbe same poMtlons, fur tbe upper tier shows no sign of patclim^ on either side. 
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The foc'US tmd its circinnfercnce are of course even more obvious iii the five-storeyed 
pagodn (although ibe aisle here 15 not oripna!^ but was for toed by the addition of a Tfioiiwfti 
pent-house around the base^ at the same period that of the hall), The plan here is a 
square, synittietrical about both axes- and the images, set in four compart merits between the 
interior eolumns^ face in the cardinal directions with equat emphasis (figs. 3, 10). 

The senK of this ground plan merits attention for two related reasons. In the first 
place, centrality and radiation, 04 features of the earliest temple buildings of Japan^ are 
never again as perfectly exhibited as at Hdryfiji, being in later centuries more and more 
completely supplanted by the rival emphasis on front and rear. In the second place, as 
Hamada Ims shown, thk sense seems a more than poSirfble link to the sources of Buddhist 
art in Japan, and through these to a tradition as old as Buddhism itselfA strildng 
pandlel exists between ilie interiors of the Hory^uji buildings and those of somewhat earlier 
cave temples in China (whose design must have l>een strongly induenced by contemporary 
wooden architecture)^ The latter again are square in plan, or n^rly so, and resolve into 
the same basic features of an ambulatory and a central focus of worship. The probably 
Inter Chinese type, closer to that of Hotyuji* makes this focus a four-sided shaft, rising to 
support the roofp mth images eitlier in relief on the surface or set in niches on all sides 
(fig, 18) ^ The basic flifferenecs between a cave hollowed out of living rock and a building 
framed in w^ood, nifike any exact correspondence impossible; for this very reajson^ the 
similarities which exist are the more suggestive. In the caves of such a form at Yun-kang, 
Tien-Iung-slian, Kung-hsien, and Tun-hunng, the carve<l figures on tlie central shaft cor¬ 
responds in their ^*centrifugaj placing, to those which are mj?lalled on the HdiyiiiE 
platform altar, and even more closely to tliose in the lour compartments of the pagoda. 
1'hosc in relief around the enclosing walls of the eaves recall the frescoes; even 

the painted w'ooden canopies which hang above the main icon^ of the " golden hall are 
imitated in stone around the top of the cave shaft. 

An appajently earlier stage of the same idea, found at Tun-huang and Yun-ksmg, uses 
instead of the shaft a square pagoda, rising to the cave roof and enshrining various images 
on its four sides (fig. 10). From this point the steps backw'ard in evolution are clearly 
\isible: first to the cave temples of India, in which the focus of adoration is a miniature 
stujHii «tid finiiily to the original free-standing aiupa itself. The Latter, seen as at SaiM in 
its early stage, differs from Horyfiji in a complete absence of icons, hut agrees in the same 
fundamentals of radiation and circumference. The relic and the great dome wdiich encloses 
it have no orientation; the four gateways on its cardiitid axes are as impartial as the four 
axial stairs of the gulden ** lia)] or the identical facades of the pagoda. The pathway 
around the jfwpu, finally, needs only a translation into the rectilinear terms proper to 
W'ooden archilGcture to become the Japanese ambulatory. Both passageways, in I heir visual 
function of surttsunding the fociiSp suggest vividly what must have been their jiriiiiury use 
in Buddhist rituiiL The most solemn ceremony of worship in Buddhi.^t India ivas that of 

Kwuula, "* HGryijjj ns> KDarlo to lli>km?tfcj5 no SekkutAtijt Ifoirt vi, Juuei, 

pp. S Hr Eiimplefl oi wnlral sMt type: TuD-huang. c»vw 103, 111; YQn^kaiiff, relllraJ seetiao caves and 
lU 'Ticil-Imjg-diAli. cjiAl cliff, cave S; Kung^hslca. caves 3, 6. Central type: Tun-lniaag, csvc 

tSON: east sectiOOt c&ve 1, etc. 
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pradak^nn, the prticession around the satred relic or inuige. This rite tvas carried with 
Buddhism to China and Japan, with the wei;?ht not only of Indian tradition but of actual 
prescrii>tion in holy writings tiehind its use/** Thus one of the most popular autrn# of 
early Buddhism in the Far East, in Japunese yakiishiki/d, specificn!ty enjoins the devout to 
such a practise as the eliraax of their worship of the LfuxI of Heating, Those who would 
pay due respect to Yahushi are directed first to make His image, and to set it up in a 
proper place, clean, ornamenfefl with curtains and banners, and made pleasing by dowers 
and incense; ami then, having properly purificil tlieir minds and bodies, to **go around the 
Buddha image to the right. pliijHng instruments and singing hymns.” 

\Vilh modifications introduced by the various sects, the ceremony of eirenmnambula- 
lion or gydd^ ^Tii^ is still carried on in Japanese temples today, as a part of the must 
solemn ritual. Its practise is often mentioned in wTitings of the Narai period, and there 
can be no doubt of its cristence as a natural clement of worship from the first years of 
Buddhism in Japan. 

It is certainly iJiLi ceremony which is most clearly suggested by the niinow four-sided 
ambulatories of the *' golden ” hall ami pagoda, Other ritual perfornnuices are less readily 
imaginable, and must have been severely limiled by the small stmee at their disposal. 
\\hat these niay have been—the whole character of religious services in the Asuka and 
Nara periods—ran Iw worked out only in genenil outlines, from the lack of any precise 
eontempornry description. For the practises often mimefl, of sutro-reading, hjTnn-chanting, 
etc., congregations of monks of any nujnbers must have been ranged around the four sides, 
by almost the same principle os that of the pradskfina or gyddo except tliat one or more 
leaders doubtless were stationed in front of the priucipid icons on the south. In the Nara 
perital Mokkerlu, which as we shall see relains a century later most of the features of the 
Horj'uji plan, the ambulatory is provided with long Iwnches at the present time for the 
major assemblies of the temple (figs, 23). Tlie smaller scale of Hbryuji, with barely 
five feet of clearance Ijctwcen lie columns, has probably always made impossible any such 
senij-penn;inent seating arrangement, since benclics or Jong mats of any size in its aisles 
would leave almost no room for motion; the monks may well have sat on the sort of small, 
individual cushion often seen in Tang BuddJiist iNvintings, which could be easily pushed 
asKie fir gathered up to clear tJie ambulatory for a procession. Similar cushions were jwrhaps 
provided for even tlie lenders on the south side. Elaborate ritual furniture seems first to 
have been intro<luce<l into Japan with the esoteric sects in the teirly ninth century, and 
ccrlainly could never luive been used in the cramps] south aLsIe of Hory-uji. The furniture 
of the golden hall today is limited to a number of olfering siauds, placed conveniently 
on top of the altar platform in front of the images they honor, and a single raised raiban 

ji or dziis of worships close to thi? plittfonn in the center of the isooth aisle, A simiior 
is likely to have been tlie origiml one, perhups with w Inrge crtishion ot tnoi 
in pliice of the solidly framed diih typicAl of Inter iimv^, 

it is itifidvlanble to begin the study of the Japaiiei^e icon hnll in section—that From 

the point of view of construction—with the Kondo of Horyaii* As we sliull see* the crux of 

nndar Gijm ffaf In iapnne^e [UMkhl tJit liijrpr by 

ind tke aliurU=r hy (>:b JJ[I]. and the 
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the Far Eajrtem temple building is its roof. The Chinese monumental hall, whether in 
temple or palace, gives no sign of having changed in any primniy feature of roof construc¬ 
tion* and thus in section* from, enirlsest times to the twentieth centurj** The Japanese 
halL in contrast, lias shown a development no less remarkable tlian the Chinese conserva- 
lisni, so tlmt a rtulicai difference exists between Qie t 3 ^ical eross-secLions of Asuka and 
Nam on the one hund^ and those even of late Heian on the other* llnfortuiuitely for the 
study of this evolution* the roof is iJie most perishable feature of Japanese architecture as 
well as the most important visually and structurally. This is particularly true in the case 
of shingle roofs, the average lifetime of which as an efficient covering varies from SCI to 
tiO years only; but the tiie roof also has its allotted span* and beyond that must be renewed 
unless the buililing beneath is to suffer serious damage, ft is safe to say that no temple 
or shrine erection even of Kamakura retains its original roof covering today. In the great 
majority of cases, such restoratiun has meant not merely the substitution of u new outer 
skin for the old* but a thorough re-framing of the whole roof by more modem methods* 
In Sill but a very few buddings, therefore, the cross-seclion basi been more or less radically 
altered^ and reconstruction of the originals must be carried out on the baais of tlie rare 
examples left structurally unchanged. Tlie most importarit of these latter for early temi>Ie 
architecture is the Nara period portion of the Hokkedo of Todaiji^ and it is with this 
building that my analysis will begin. The roofs of the golden” hall and middle gate of 
Hoiyoili probably retains most of their original features; but their thorough restoration at 
the eneJ of the seventeenth eentury—obvious in exterior details—has produced a rather 
CQuiiising framework^ wdiich could be usoi.1 only after much explanation to introduce the 
subject (fig, 30)* 

The buildings p probably of the eighth century* which can be compared in use jnid 
importance to the Kondo of Horyuji are: the original portion of the Hokkedo of Todaiji; 

Ti^ojJi Hokkedo—so called because its principal nxe hased on the Kutrer, 

/7ofrJt^fci/(i—hft^ also been cdled the Fukiikcn^akiiin or Ken^akuin, or KeiiKakodi, ffom the 

fact that its eiieuji icon is the FiikukciiiflJoi'-lLfljmQn; its popuJj]^ tuuiic ia SangalsudiJ derived front 

the date of mniiJiiJ ceremonies in the 3rd mpttth^ Located aontir dUlance to Lhe cast of the niam Todnijl 
courtyard complex.^ on the hilbide. Qua building' lias unlil reecutJy been neoepted oa prewdatiag Todaiji itself, 
the suppo^itiob hrin^ tlmt it was erected to be iJie main hnll of ihc lotter'ja pirdoceisor, KonsHoji, by priest 
Ryoben. (See note 99), An important dissenting ophiioo baa been voiced by Fukuynma [ 'QT.[estioii^ on 
tiokkcilu Ivk Todaizi ** [id Japanese]. rnii, Jtib% 1930, pp. 39 ff.) ns follow-9: 

Rnferrnees to Konshojl show it to have been, a temple of con-dderable Importtuiee. It spcnis lo hnve 
eriflted a^ early oa 99^, wheo n M#- ot cercnioTiy based on the (Nnujin 17) w'm 

belli tliere. From 739 on, it scrii'ed ss the nfliciol iiiffa writing place for the houBcbold of tlie Linpress 
Komyo. With the institution of provincial temples ill 741»its name changed ta Konkomyoii 
so that it mE(;hl scn'c as the teprCScOtative of the class for 'the home province of ^ rtnialo. in <4^1^ edolig 
with the "Ei^ht Cerent Temples^ of the time* Dainnit, Ynkushiji, Kofnkuji* tic., it wa,f ordtml Hy the 
Eiiipresa to establish a penEjiliciil |ieriod of retreat, nns?o ^ ®, for tilt monks. In 743^ n groat roatiiug of 
the (N'anjiu m) held Qitre. Id Jient ui the focmIcI for 

aimilor realm'guarding cenancunea held nil over Jiipnti. In 744 nxid 740, it w*i flic wtting for lift impressive 
circimiHiy Uhimination of “ tO.lMXl On tlie latter of tlie two occaalmis, 

it was viaitcii by Sbomti> bis coTiw.3t1t ^sd the Dowager Empross GcTudio; l^.iiOCi othl lamps were lit as nti 
oUeriug to Hosbona-butsu (“svliftw unage had juat been liegun). olid several tliousaiids of priesta took part 
in praldng the Buddha and in performing ^$fAd6 about iltiu) . All o( these cUatioitB suggest that the 
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the Koiidd of Toshodfiiji; and the Hondo^ or main hall, of Shinyakushiji.’^® The dates 
of ill! throe arc disputed. The first is pi4ice<l at various points in the second quarter of tlie 

trmpk yanik a brgt ync, whwe riwds could not have been met by the modesl dimenEions of the Hokkedu 
(fhlKiut S5 by iB ^hahi only.] Tlie latter^a lean fteems oiwayA tci haw lieea tlic FakukerLtsaku-kannem^ nbo; 
iip dial it could not havt jkjn^td aJi die mab liall of a provindal Icmple/' in which the icon Shaka, 
by [mpcnal cIctTiw^. 

A si^uree which, bcara direelly cn Ihc ertetioa of the Hokkedu h lUe hiilon^ al iU AUhtial c*cttHltPliy, lUe 
jifW3itl«) T6^lmj^-lAkuTfir^I-t^n^i quotciJ in ibe Todaiji^i/oroku viii, and dated S4fl. The 

appaslle scetion runs as tdlows: 

** The great eriginiitor of thLa certuioiiy wni the late * Biahofi * (Ryoben) , . . who in ihe TempyS 
cfa fir'd made manifest the lour forms of Jovlnji-ldQdness „ . . He deigned to make an itnage ol 

FukOkenzaku-kanjixai-bcKiatsu^ L-e.„ the Icon in quuHoii, a standkif figure more than 10 feet high. . . » 
AJthougli tlie fij^ure Itad been eompleleik its place of installntion had not yet been fixed by divination. After 
iKvemI years had passedn this site w'as settled ii|H>n by dlvuungH In the eajlem |>art of the capitah at the foot 
of towering mountains. » ^ . T* ejuihrine the image uf Kaanon. a prat hall was erected. . . - The * Bishop/ 
in Tiimpyo lfi/3. the rycli<iBl year l«ing ('f i^) h in the presence of tlie Afoat Greats Most Siunted 

Emperor (Shomu), the Empress Koken, and the Impieriid Consqrt Nin^slio iKomyoJ (in the midst oO« aJi 
the nuijestie adomtiicbts of hnlU and pavilions (under), spread-out banners and eanopies, set forth the 
matting of cxi^ilion of the T.»aw, . . . From this beginning of the cereoiony « » « to the present time. In 
^hfiwa 19 101 yeanL Imvit elapsed; old in years, the ccreiuony still is ever yoimg/* 

Fukuytmia, howe\^er+ believes lllia account a piece of literary fantasy; particularly from the fact that 
alUiougb the Knnnon image must from the slart has^e been aasoeiated with the fioiirisMng temple of 
KouRhoji, the if ignorant of the loiters exlstetice—speakfi as if its linaJly chosen home had been 

in an aimusl virgiit wildcmeas. Authezitic reconU show that Lu 74fi/9^ Ryoben aelually had the Hokin^kyd 
ccipieil^ jto that the ceremomes In Its honor may finve first been he|c| at that time; but them ia no proof 
that they' were housed in the Hokketld ht that tEinr. a^ wa-s the custom laler+ 

Tile TSdaijt-t^rrtkti i, sules another possibility: 

’‘**Tempy5 5 nobks founded the Keiiaakuin for Ryolien, kiion^u as Old Konshojl/' 

This is r^uoted, doubtless on llie aulhofity of the For&tH, in other, later works. The V&rvku in its 
historiezd inveutory (iv, makes the eiLuntion: ''Keimkiilm named Konahuji, alwi nlleied to be 

known aFi Konkomyoiiand here also states that it wa.^ founded in 733. Fukuynma attempta to 

discredit this date also. The author of the V4wku^ he claims, states in bis preface tliat he has awiubled 
for his work liotb the aneieut recordj? and the sayings of the cklees. When tlie VST&ku makes an imjKirtaiii 
a^ajertioTU it usually slates the source. In lliiu ease, uu source js given. Fukuyama believes, therefore, that 
the 733 dale was bused either m oral tntdition (and hence k of little valued of od what seems to have 
been Uie milhor's only possible lource of wTittcii mfomiation, the 8nkwii-e-mgi quoted abo^^. Here he 
imagines a mk readiiig of the text, miere the latler says m Ulc Tempyo tra first made niantfeat, 

Fukuyimna 5upposes that the author read “at the outset of the 

Tempyo era* mudi: mauifc&l tic*\ and wLihing to mnke “ the outset ” more prcdj«o, chose orbllrarily the 
£th year. 1 must confess tlial ihk &eems to me ati extremely tenuous argument, 

Tire name Ecusakudu he has found for the fir^t time afiiupg unimpcachabte records, in an entry 
for 749 ncferriiig to tutroHvpym^, The building itself k shawu, apparenlly, in the Tddniji precincts" map 
of 7m, as a aiiiglc-atorcycd haJI with a hifi roof, properly placwl w ilh reference lo the Dalbutsuden (cf. 
Tem^ski^a, iv, pL 30t). .S^fra^jjyisig reconls. agqJu, show that in 7*3 Ryoben was involved in the 
copying of a td/eo devoted to Fukukenzaku^kmiuont and the title deeds of Iga Pmiiuee for 766 speak of 
lands w^hjcli since 740 had been the fief of the Fukukemtaku^htiHalau. 

All Ihk seemui to mr a piece of critical icoiiodasm comparable to Lise 4iimic authorV attempt to discredit 
the orthndox history of Tbsliodaiji; and eciually fragile both in its dcslnictive and its c^tmctive aiguments. 
Only 16 years difference are involved, however, belw cen the IBB of the F^raibt and the 719 of Fukuyama^s 
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centuT^', nocortiijig to the value ipvcn to the various records which concern it. The second 
is usually dated 7&0, the year recorded for Toshodaiji’s “ erectioti but one opinion has 

hypothesis; in nn awhiiMtural bUtory abnasi. eoaiplctely devoid of certsih dates, this is niLcli better 
than usual. 

Hattori, op. n't., pp. SOS If.; ,VtpaDuma, SkiyS, pp. 00 ff.; Ziroku. pp, IIS-IO; S-thoji^kiryS, pp. 30-8. 
For dLseUwIon of later addilkins Id the nokkedo. see below, p, S36, and note 443, 

Fukuynmu, pu»iiiji£ his theory that TosliSilaiji bad a much later start, with moir (ueagre negroes, 
ili»n its histories admit, supposes that the aioiiaslery founded by Chlen’ohen's followers in the 7JQ’s must 
liave eonsisted largely of secular buildings re-used. The spacious and hsudsome Kohda cannot have been 
the product of the ftreV generation, but was probably elected at the outset of tlw Otb century, in the 
period just before the death of its builder, the Cliiiwse Juiptno, in 815, In this connection, Fukuyama stmiisns 
the closctwas of several of iLs icons to Uie " KSnin” style of sciilplure. See note 100. Kobaywhi. on the 
other hand, stresses Use honors paid by the Imperial House to Cbicn-chen, which an. re^idai not only m 
his biographies but In the Shoku-nihonyi: e.g. the eswrpbs collected by Taltahusu in BEt'EO 98, pp. 33-«. 
in one of which (754/l/lfl3 Empress Koken names him at the head of the most distinguished priests, before 
the Todaiji founder Ryoboi, and in another of which is praised and promoted by Emperor Junnin 
(75S/8/1). These unimpeachable signs of the esteem in which he was lield moke the statements in the 
in no way ssirrucioua: it U entirely likely that he was given the fun^ to ert^ his om 
monastery; and it is natural to suppose that in tliat erection llie Hondo would be built first of all, as the 
most important focus of worship, so that it may be confidently dated in 759. _ 

Hattori, pp. 950 3.; Sato. pp. 1311!.; Amanuma, Sfityo, pp. OOff.; Zuroku, pp, 139-41; iVMftap-snjrya, 

"•Sue above, note D4. The (luite reasonable oinn'ion that the preseiit moin hall of Shinyskushiji w^ 
not the ori^ main hall i* eipressed by ,\daelii in his “ Chapdic principale de Sin-yakusiri " (b ■ 

Td^f-httutsu, Jan. 1934, special numticr on Kara period tU, pp. 918 3. The originil Buddha hall m “1 
records appears as a building of 9 bays, housing 7 Yakuahi images. Its effMt must have been sMetfung 
like that of the erisling main hall of Joruriji uf Ihe Heuui period, a long ehanwl 7 by 9 with a 

single ba>' aisle all around. The present mam bail is only 7 by 5 m all, and houses only a single Yakushi, 

with a ring of “ Generals" around Him. , „ , » a »t. ► it 

It lias been argued tliat the " 9 hays ” of early records h a clerical error for 7 bays : anil 
picture of the Tfklaiji preriiwts made in 750 shows Shinynkushiji with a building, eerily its mam hall, 
w ilU only 7 bays. The btler argumelU is almost worthless, rince the picture elsewhere is inaccuTate in such 
details, showing the II-bay Daibulaudcn, for cuiinple. with only 3 (cf. r5ei-ahuft5, iv, pi. W4), 

Adnrhi goes further sUU, to argue that llie custing main hall cannot originally haw bwi imy other 
Buddha hall. Of Koiidu, beside that rievoled to Hie Seven-fokl Yakiishi. for these fta^: its W 

instead of Uie 4 seen elsewhere in Kara practise; its end entrolnrs are nt the middle, inslead of toward^ 
front, os elsewhere; its bracketing M too simple; it locks a ceiling; and the framing system thus esp^ 
is merely a primiUve truss, instead of the formal two-tiered beam dwign seen m other Koudos- 
below, p. 117. for U.ese points.) This unusual plan proportion ami smplieity uf dwigu ac^ totltf 
with a lecture hidl (cf. tlmt of Toshiidaiji); but even here Nara tnidtUon calla for a 4-t«y depth. Adachi 
concludes that the eristing building was nt firal some large, but unite seconilnry element m the monart^ 
layout; and that nothing am be decided by iU position, since the wlmle ongmnl site may well haw been 

’*'*^?d«chi's argumiuil perhaps lays loo much stress on plan proportioning. Xol enough rvidi>ii« Na« 
period ardiitcclure has been preserv ed to make it possible to fia any infallible rule. binldmg ^eti* M> 
strongly lUfccted by continenlal modes may wdl have digressed from its normal can^s under temporary 

foreign inllucnee; Tn the conlme.it we know ihnt at least the Sl SlTof Urn 

PidlS-- l-d Kondos of 7 by 5 and 5 by 5 respectively (sec p, 80); The entrance 

end^ms to me an early fealuic, linked in design to the centrally placwi. round altar (are p. 68), 
The whole pfoWcci tieois furilier Mudy^ 
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been voiced tiiat this building was lacking in the original foundation, and was not added 
until the ninth century. The main hall of Shinyakusliiji is knuw'n to have been blowti down 
in a typhoon of flGSi (having been built to replace a predecessor burned iloun in a general 
temple fire of 780), But it is generally supposet] that the present hall represents a re¬ 
erection of the old timbers on the old lines; and thus may stand with the other two as 
stylislicidly of the Nura period. 

Three other buildings are relatetl in purpose^ although of sutnewhal different type. 
The lecture hall of Toshodaiji (fig. &) is the oldest remaining of its class, and is said to 
have been ori^nally one of the ossembiy halls of the Imperial palace of Heijo, presumably 
presented and moved to the temple after its replacement by n larger or more modem 
building.’** The purpose of the lecture hall type differs from that of the icon hall in 
accommodating a larger nutiilasr of monks, for exiwsition and discussion of the autras. 
From a structurul standpoint, expansion of sealing capacity can W most readily effected in 
Far Eastern architecture by an increase h\ the building's length; this entails merely the use 
of additional elements like the rest, whereas an increase in depth necessitates the use of 
longer and larger girders, which may be difficult to secure and dangerous in framing. The 
typical lecture hal! of early date in Japan xs thus from two to four bays longer than the 
icon hall in front of it. In most other rest>ect5, the two are identical. The lecture hall also 
contains an altar wHth images before which offering is made, a chancel area (here Including 
seating space for the congregation) and a surrounding aisle; imd it presents the same 
probienis of cross-sectioD, 

Tlie Dempodo in the Eastern Precinct of Horyuji ’=* differs in degree of importance, 


‘‘•The a'UKrtbii ihnt the To&hfidaiji KMo had origiaaUy been s building of the He!jo puioee at 
Sara. rieqticnlJy made, seems tq go back to the Lite Stli century Knryahi^roku MimpSlcd 

by Chicn-ehens Clilnese dhdpb Ssu-fo (died 803). Here the statement appeafs,^n a bbgmphy of 
one Kyomi (by descent a print*, pvea the name Punya Kyoml Cbunagon, 

holtfcr of many important posts, frwn 7B4 on “Gnuitl Guardian" of Todaiji and Hokkejt etc., died 

in 770). The Imperial Pdao; making over to Toji ("the 'Taiif temple,'' i.c, ToahtklRijj) to be its 

lecture hall, as a laHitiesl, a dismantled bulMing of 9 buys, he liecome by an Imperial order orally given 
(tba temple’s) superintendaut. Bello whcKupon in all humility be leceh'ed the Bodhisattva Com- 

miindmcnts from the Grant Master Cbieimdifo, imd Iweamc his disciple" -Jtph1te4b ims t rtc 

The riuotalioi) infers tliut the donation was tnride betarc Chlcn-cbeii’s deatli in 763. The T&mden seems 
to «triiDh€rriite this by iU account of the denlh of the Master, whieli was heralded first by a vision seen by 
one of his disciples; that Uie purlins and erosa-bcams of the lecture liaU were bti-nkiug into fragments 
(Tukokusu Imndalioix, p. 37. vi»l. 3a BEFEO ). TLe inverrtory in the SAofi.m^uAii, p. 22, 
elate* that it had pres-tDusty lieeit the Chwhfiden of the fhalftce; L e. one oi Lte two Jlnlb 

of Assembly in tJic outer murt of the Hall of Sute coniple*, useti l>y officials on stale occasions (of. 
Poiiionby Fane, Kpfito. p. S3, for dencription of the similar (ayoui in the Hcian induce). 

Futuyonw (op. eft., p, 210), discoimls hoDi 1],^ ^ury of the disciple’s vision arrd the ordination 
of the Minister Kyomt, as pntpagnnrln by Ssu-t'o. of no value in dating. f[ia theory tliat Tmhotlaijj'a 
PfSourrea were slmder predisposes him to favor the idea that iU building, were made over fmm dismnntled 
secular atnicluies, liowevcr; su that he raises no objection to the identiftcatioa with the Choahuden. 

Rattori. pp. 213 ff.; Amamima. S/jiyd, pp. im If.; ZUraku. pp. 112-3; discusaron of fcsloratijn mndc 
dunng Kitmakum by Solano T., trsnaloted by Pot^onb}- Fimc, Tmira. and Proe, Japan Soe. of London 
XX, 1P32-3. pp. lOS IT. 

Fuknyonia, in Tovd-bijuUv. Jon. 1034, special number on Nara iii, sums np past ofanions on the 
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being merely ii minor hull, and so being roofed by the less monumetital gable. First-rank 
buildings of the Nam period were hippefl. while those of second importance tt*cre 

given the hip-and^gnble combination seen at Horyiiji. Its phm and cross-scction pre^nt no 
major differences from the rest. Its precise date is uncertain; and doubt has reMntly been 
east on the generaUv accepted tradition that it was first a miOision of Lady I^athibana, 
«-ife of the minister Fujiwara no Fubito, and was moved to be the lecture hall of the Eastern 

Precinct at Qie latter’s establishment in 7Sa, „ l „ , r. .,,1 

The Uiird building of related type is the western golden hall of * ) 

traditionally built in 731, and the sole survivor of the triple golden hall layout of 
Nara.'*‘ It b gabled, and being at very small scale, three bays by two, contains no mtenor 
colmnns. Suil its original altar has not been preser%^ed, its plan is therefore of only itunor 

""'"Snfag dgMh centurj- buiidmss "f "te yi"* "“Td 

Two are octagonal secondarj’ icon halb, the Yumctlono of Horjnjji (figJS, 10, ,7) and 

H6m.ji Den,pod5. The enichd U ih. giv«. in ll« of 161/10; 

^ b>- SO feet. Th. — of Lad. Taddban. doaa.ed through pn.l 

hSS at least from 7*8 to 7eL Tukojama 

Itu tradmond bt«p«taH^Tbe eharaateT for -man.io..*- ^. api>ea« many Umea m the 

a*d obToudv as an b«vori£c n.c«ly like tht familiar In e«inrcl«a ^th 

SXr ToTtl,; do ^ith huading. Fo-m tliia l|e maintain. 

Ti: tarrely .^aidJer by the piou, doaatdx. » wa. J' 

of behig a maiioa which miehl Jiave baUt aa early aa |^he beponmg ot ^ ^ 

Luiv Tadnbana," he obiects that at the period b quert«l» th.. .^me Waa t-r^xn 

been'lhc wife of Fmiwara 

died b 733 ; but bdiovea that the donatka. laa.t have been 

b,er «™cd one waa ;aUed Hirooka-fuib; he points oat that the Tab 

iimde before Iwf paarnage in 75i, alter wmeu sw w»i off-rine *laoiis, vU.. 

bventory ooatabs a scrica of cnlrics teeofdbg tma^oiu o s , thp erection of ibt DeaipJkfo b the 
by lady Taehlbaaa la 7« and 1-tid ^hat .he f^d for the er«t«n of the U=mpo<i in 

740^Sh or cfiHy ^ .i. ax' w^omnslnn 1* 73!1 tht* Y ^nf in ^Iwels tbs 

The date usaafly given for the transit -d d«olale 

TCin itself was eieeled ihmaEb the --/ij ■ i. 

site of Frince SholckuV Ikiuuga palace. (See Princess .the Miff-' 

PJP. aa g.) . But the donor at lhal t'“"* recorded as >i S ^ ^ ^ ^ cniClcd al 

Fekayaiaa bclievea that the rarnlioa of a different danatna for ihr leclure hah means tn 

iMiutlufr tiTOS^ .... ^ nsHtoml Wi 8^0 hy liHifsl 

The biiiUlmg. oI the Tub, having fallen ml* diacpair -jg, » 

l>a»a Jfilt' The bventory which records ih» operatioii ^ on two rides only, front 

phrase which means that its chancel was 7 bays nag. an . n-mnodri 'rhe huildiiifl has Iwen so 

Ld mar (MO below p. 1«2). This is an acenratc description of tlic Dcmi^«. 

aflcn repaired that ils orifilnal incn,^ are Jmi^l 

TTattori,pp.J*nffu fi.!rf™irtSrdb than Ihc female traditkm that 

w For the Saikoado of Kaiiyfioji. I know no more tnislworliiy data eaan 

it waa creeled, with the monaitcry « a whole, in 7SI, 

Ifattori. pp. S7l ff,; Amanuuin. Z&roku. pp. 180-1. 
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the Hnkknkuendu of EiaanjI/** By defiDitioti “eeaLral/' ibis type was no moine cnpabJc 
of important plan development in the For East tlmn the pagoda, nod so is interesting 
chiefly in section and iletnils. The same may be said of the other builtlingB: the tivo pagodas 
of Tuimadera; tl»e refectory complex, Jfkido and Saidcn, of Horyuji (figs, 8.10); the 
two extant gateways. Todaiinon of Horjmji (fig. 10) and Tengaimon of Todaiji (fig, 36); 
the Iloryuji Uvo^loteyetl Kyozo. or repository' (fig. 7); and “ Jog^^bm ” storehouses 
of Ttwliijji aint] Toshoditiji (fig, 41).”* 

Of the Nnm buihlings most closely comparable to the Kondo of HBryuji in status, 
two retain many Asuka features in plan. In the main hall of Shinyaknshiji, the altar 
platform is actually round (exce]>t for a projection on the front, perhaps added later; 
fig. as). It stands in the middle of the sanctuary space; the main icons, Ynknshi and Ilia 
attendants Nikko and GakkO, face toward the south, but the remaining figures of the 
twelve guardian "Generals" are set around the altar circle facing outward on radii. Only 
the general proportioning of the hall, approximately t.« of length to 1 of depth, marks a 
departure from the Horj'uji feeling of stiuareness; the eastAo-we,st axis is hardly less strong 
than that of the Kondci, since the five bays here given to depth make possible doors in the 
middle of catrh end wall. The chief difference in interior pfantiing of the two buildings, aside 
from the contrast between rounri and rectangular altar platforms, Is that the greater size of 
the Shmyakushiji sanctnary-fivc by three Ijays, since the whole hall Is seven by five^ 
makes it much larger than llie uJtar il ctintains, and thus provides open space at either end 
an arrangement like that of the typical lecture hall 

The Ilokkodo or Saiigatsudo of TofJatJi shows a further stage of evolution althougb 
Its date seems to be a half century earlier ffigs. 2i. gg. 24). General proportions, five bays 
by four, are closer to those of Horj'uJi, and here again the platform fills the entire chanoeL 
so that only an ambulat<iiy is left open. These similarities are at first sight more apparent 


Temple imdilioto Mates that this building wu rrected by Fujiwara ao Natamiwo trtrlR {7l0.fi4) 
a niemonn rhsH 1. h. muther. FrtKiUeolly r.pain.1 „cenlly nislor«l to wiait . 
ctngiiEdl statf*. by 4 piir^ of Inter ndJitions. ' 

Bftttori, p]>. 390 R.; Amnnuma. flAiyo. pji, Jls ff., pU. 33..J. /.Unkn. pp 173.9 

'»Nol cv«. tradit™ luM anything to say «l«ut pagtalas. Both appa,«itly mudi lesloml ia 

^ of bmekSag: 

HbUoH. pp. aOB fr.; Amanunia, Hht^o, pp. ISO-I; Ziiroku, pp. ICB-Tl, 

Knmlki^ir. ^ Pf*- '*2*7. Both extenoively t^U>xv6 in 

of HOryuji; iio iMlud n,fe«p« ttcept .ratry ia the HeTyQjJ Juvenioiy eoaccroinu 
p««ta gateways (see p. 27. alKive]. Hatton, pp. m If,: Aa.aauaia, ZSwku. pp. 144-7 F.stensivcly 

Llie main north-west gate, n-mod because of the ren.ati 
cerejnpn, held 1 ,. hnaor of the tutalarj- divinity Hecl.ininn, Traditionally cooslmcted of UnL« 

^ r‘r T' "" 'I “P ^ 

nleiiuve]> restiiied in early Kminnkura. m the new " fiidiKa style." llattari nti 9RSff* 

Jf P- n«»umably that reciS 

dimcnHoiw cheek, the only element nl the rrar to Mtape the of the 
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tli(m any change, A strong east-to-west median line is marked by the three tnnlu icoirs 
standing on the lUUr, and is emphasized further by large sunburst aureoles of pointed wood 
set one aSjovc each in the ceiling. Further onalysis shows changes w'hich in the light of 
subsequent architectural history are of great iuiiJorlonce. All the images face southward, 
except for the single figure of the guardian Shtikongbiin which is set in o close 

shrine at the rear of tlie altar, facing north. The details which emphaaze this minor focus 
on the north arc nil of Kamakura style, and thus give no positive proof that it was a part 
of the origijiai altar scheme.”* The doorways in the end walls are no longer a,s dose to 
the merlian line as possible, but are set at either end of the southern aisle, marking this 
off in a certain measure beyond the others. In addition, the rear of the altar platform is 
closed by a wall which jCes to the exiling, and which with the unanimous southward 
orientation of the figures in front of it gives the interior a strong sense of front hack. 
It is possible that this wall is a later addition, rnmle at some lime when the desire for an 
emphasis on the south was stronger even than In the Nara pcriiKl. No such rear partition 
cxi.sts at Shinyakushiji, and although it is found in both lecture and golden hdls of 
Toahodaiji, these also may be additions. The first of almost certain date appears in the 
Kondo of Muroji identifiable as early Heian by the style of the Mandara painting 

.still preserved upon it.'" The practise is thus certified for the ninth century. Whether it 
existed also in the eighth is a problem diflicult or impossible to solves and in ™w of the 
short interv'fil involved^ of no grtjiil importance. 

The lecture hnll of Toshodaiji. in a 5p,iciou.H interior comparable to that of Shinyaku- 
shiji, contains imagei facing south and backed by a closing iwtrlition on the north. The 
building is nine bays by four, with a chancel seven by two. Images and iiartition occupy 
the central three hays; while two bays square at each end arc left completely open for the 

ossembled priests. ^ . 

In the KondO of Toshodaiji, the jmssibilitles of southw'ard orientation are earned as 

far as the scheme of chancel and ambulatory permit {figs. ■ In this cose, t^ 

southern aisle is completely separated from the rest by being made an open firaiit pore . 
The front waU Is thus shiftecl back to what would overwiJie be the front line of the chancel. 
In the plans of Homiji or the Hokkedo, such n change would have been imjwsaible, since 
it would have blocked all passage in front of the altar. Here, however, the altar platform 
neither fills the whole chancel urea nor is placed symmelrically under the axis of the roof- 
ridge. At the rear it backs against the Interior column line, and is closwl off. At the front 
it reachia only about three-fifths of the way across the dianrel. Toshodiiiji’s relatively 
large scale makes It ptwsible to give adequate dimensions by this scheme Ijoth^o the altar 
and to the sen ice space in front of it, the latter Iwing uljout nine feet across. Of Uie seven 
bays of total length, the ftlUr fills three, the rest being left oi>en for seating and drculation. 


fabulous accoiml of tlm origin of ihif imaer of Shiiltongojin i» contained in llic A'tAoji-rpWrt 
(» coUwHon of didactic Buddlibt anecdotes, wriltcii in the early Mli emtufy by pnw 
K<4ai cf. ShSky^hn iii, p. 1100). This doses with llw P"*™* it slai^ 

ia ilw k^udo nf Todaiji (by?) the north door " f^^uaiably it fn«d 

north at tfiat time, for otherwi* it would have bcrn obacumJ by the main loou. 


See below, p. 140* and note fOif. 
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Particular attention should be paid, finally, to the existence in the Nara period of a 
senes of buildings which seem to ha\'e shared their functions, in one wha' or another with 
other erections eiUier dose in fr<.nt or ncltially attadted. The important of this radically 
dilfercnt conception of the hall, as a complex rather than an independent unit, will be made 
cle^ in the following chapter, where its effect on the evolution of temple design in the 
Ilcian jjeriod will l»e traced, A striking case is giv'cn by the Saidarji invcntoiy; there the 
leoii halls of each of the two subordinate precincts, dedicated to the Eleven-headed Kaimon 
and the Four Heavenly Kings, were “ pairetl,” the two hah-es of the complex being so 
c ose together that it was thought ncceasary to record only their combined depth. In the 
case of the Nara style refectory, an actual example remains at Horyiijl, where the Jikido 
proiwr has a smaller, open huilding, the Saiden. a few feet in front of it (fig. 8). The 
vanished refectory ^ Kofuknji is descrilied in that temple's inventory as a complex of 
Jikido and /endcii " fore-btlilding.*’ At the great scale of Todaiji. the group seems 

to have iieen more ehibornte,’" involving two large blocks some distance apart iolned bv a 
third at right angles, so that the whole plan had a tinmhbell shape (fig. 15). A less pret'en- 
t^is version of the same three-part design may have existed also at Sflldalji. The Refectory 
^inel there Is dcscrilied In the inventorj^ as including one large Jikido, a sUghtlv smaller 
hall, ;uul three “eaves corridors,'' two on east and west and one at the middle To Judge 
fmni the phrasing of the text, the last may well have served as a link Wtween the two major 
blocks; w'hile the others joined the whole group to neighboring buildings on each side. 

\Vith referent to subsidiary’ centers of worship like those of SaidaijI, again, it is 
interesting to notice tliat the Toln, or Eastern Precinct, of Yakushiji, erected in the Yoro 
^riod (717J133), conItmEed in addition to its main hall a buUding termed variously 
balden and Amsatsha ailW^t, “ front narrow shelter The latter name suggests both 
positions, form, ami comparative simplicity, A Saiden existed also at Saidaiji, in some 
relation to the hall of the Small Pagoda Precinct. 

How the fore-buUding or the more elaborate dumbbell plan was utilized in the monastic 
refrelory’ can only a matter of the purest conjecture. In the case of the subordinate icon 
hal. the addition was probably justified by the same problem which became more pressing 
and exercised a greater effect in the succeeding Ilcian period; the necessity of providing 
adequate shelter for n lay congregation whose presence in tJie hall itself would have been 
mconvcmenl or impossible. This problem, entirely untouched bv Nara architecture in 
general will receive dctailerl attention In the next chapter. One factor should be mentioned 
lierc. I he need of a special seating space for lay worshippers, separated from the area 

>bS». but cv™ thejr column disapi««n!<i. The TSd^iji^yOroku, iv, p. 7«. mvs of il by wov of 

mvcBLldry only; One liJilL single. (chBnrtrr inkanF> pcrtuips ^ far ^ storey ed 11 hmi providi^d with 

i “ of T6kj-5 Imperia] noo^hoU Museum, ihe 

L Z" v'‘ ™ of “ onxinnl which oa "rough 

“Py « -lot fcoa™; Ammmnm bdiev«, 

1!? t'T “‘r, ‘'P n^bict 

mop of 750 (opinion eisprtswd rii a letter of Aufrusl, lOtfSS). ^ J 

Invwitory in thr Sho}i-enffiihii, p, 20. For Sudnip sec above p. fli. 
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taken up by ritual perfomumces, whs Bggravntetl in Tleiiin by the hilroiltictiun to Japan of 
the new sects of esoteric Bntldhism, whose first principle was the secrecy of all important 
acts of priestly ccrei^ony. The formal arrival of Tendai and Shinj'on with their highly 
organiited mysteries was by no means the first sign of the Infiltration of esoteric ideas 
into Juptinese Buildhisra, however. Such influence seems to have grown all during tlie 
Nara period, in the increasing familiarity with dharani, the worship of new, esoteric icons 
and soriptures, even the use of some of the ritual implements later characteristic of Tendai 
nml Shingon; the establishment of formal sects was merely u final step. Saiduiji, os its 
inventoiy shows, possessed among its iirchitectural details n number of forms not found in 
the normal Nara categories, and hcncc su^^estive of a later or different aource. The record 
proves the install n lion of several icons of pronounced esoteric character. In addilion to its 
main image, the hall of Yakushi contained also subsidiary figures of the horse-headed 
Bato-kannon the peacock-riding Kujaku-mj’56 and a MakiimayuH- 

Hosatsu The hall of the Ek^'en-headed Kaimon possessetl also two Kongoao- 

hosatsu and that of the Four Gods two "fire-headed " Kazu-bosatsu All 

these divinities are ty])ieal of the Budfihism of mystery and secret ritual; there is nothing 
incongruous in the sup]>osltion that the Saidaiji "paired halls were provided for the 
convenient practise of such u protO'Csoteric faith, one half of each being reserved for hidden 
ceremonies and the other left open to the public. 

Wiatever the function of Satdeu or “ paired halls/' the type of architectural design 
w'hich they must have represented was not unprccctlented in Japan of the Nara period, 
Tiic standard layout of every official Shinto shrine in the same era inclutlcd an isolaterl 
fore-building, the Haidcn Wfi, set for purposes of non-professional worship some disUnee 
in front of the closed sanctuary (fig. 44)One special shrine type, devoted to the war-god 
Hachiman, which seems to have been developed in the Nara age, is related both to the 
"paired hails ” of Saidaiji and to the dumbbell-ahaped refectory. In this, sanctuary and 
Haidcn, as blocks of the same length, are set so close together that the two twfs share a 
ooinmon gutter between; while passage from one to tlie other is sheltered by an intermediate 
flat roof, crowded under the principal eaves {fig. 38), 

COXTINEXTAL REIx.\TIONSnTPS: 

The lloryuji “ golden hall plan, facing in all four directions and <lesigned to accom¬ 
modate the Indian pradak^na, seems almost certainly a late derivative of the fiupa and 
its surrounding passageway, A part of this evolution, as we have seen, is marked off 
conveniently into steps by the cave temples of India and China, Whether the latter 
represent the actual geographical line of transmission between Sanct and lloryuji u a 
more difficult problem, involving the whole question of the Buddhist arts of north and south 
China in the archaic period. Historical evidence implies that the source of Asuka Buddhist 

lia tJlie SiildflJjl bivcntor\'j pp- ^61 

Iht iHcmorinl conarrowg great, medimiit and umiall shritttft in 1f?l/2/tS hy 

Ftijiivarn nn Momokawa UJl| {disciiis-wd by tfatUsrip p. quat^ in hb 

Kjolo. I, pp. IT,)- For the Hacbimim shrims lype^ see N-*h^}i^hky5, p- 1; or Miyamn, ShintS 

find its Arehitect%r^, Kyotor 1933 P- 72. 
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architecture, coming through Tekche as intermediary, is to be found primarily in the Liung 
dynasty m the south rather than the northern Wei. It is true that the great monastic 
buildings of the Liang Kmperor W’u Ti might in their turn have been influenced in plan 
by a cave temple tradition, wbicb had been carried first to tiie north (ictoss centra! .Ask. 
So much of south Chinese Buddhism seems to have come by sea rather than overland, 
however, that it would he reasonable to look, in the li>T»thetJcal IJang style, for some 
more direct ctmnection Indian buildings ihtin lluit given by yim-kangjind Tun-huang. 

The problem is complicaietJ by the lack of any consftrmted parallel in the Far E p e f 
to the stage of centrality and radiation seen at Hory uji. These qualities are less pronounced 
in later Japanese buildings, their progressive Rbandonment in Xara and thereafter being 
understandable through Imtoric evolution. W'lmt is pu^rilng is their absence from the 
earliest Korean remains, compiimble to Horyuji in date. No ruined “golden " hull of Siila 
or Pektie shows anything like the four-sidedness of Iloryuji or its near square. Their 
proportions ore the pronounced oblong tj^pical of Far East cm building, and what remains of 
their interior disposition shows a marked orientation toward the south. The present slate 
of architectural know lerlge, therefore, furnishes no link to All the gap between the central* 
shaft cave type seen at Yun-kang and its liinber-friimed relative in Japan. 

For other general qualiLies of plan and cross-section beyond those of CGnlrality and 
radkljon, the continent supplies in one form nr another the explanation for almost cverj'- 
thing found at Horymji and in the constructions of the Kara period. The digest parallels 
in time may of course lie drawn, for ground-plan only, from the ruins in Korea. These 
are unanimous in showing the chancel and-ambulatory formula, wherever column bases 
have Ijcen preservetl in sufficient numbers to make a reconstruction passible. From one 
point of view' the Korean evidence indicates a persistence on llie peninsula of a stage of 
temple planning more primitive even than Horyuji: a number of ruins of monasteries of 
large size possess " golden " hall sites only three bays deep. This is the case at Sach'en- 
wangsa, completed in 679, ami probably is the explanation of the bases of Mangdoksa, its 
sister temple of 684, both halls being five hays long. The temple whose ruins remain at 
Muhori in Keishu-gnn, whieh seeims to be of the eighth century, possessed a “ golden ” hall 
also five by three. This dcplli has eonlinned in Korea to become that in general use in 
recent centuries, whereiis it is unknown in .iupan except in huildings of the smallest s^ale 
The triple monastery of MirOkssa in Pekehc had five by four halls in its east and west 
precincts; possibly the narrower buildings of Siila, which must have been able to accom¬ 
modate less in icons and ritual both, may have reflected the comparatively backward state 
of Ifiut kingdom in its early centuries. Larger “ golden “ Iialls existed in Silk, as well, as 
tlw re.sult of exceptional effort. As early as 584. that of Hwimgnyongsa was compleleil 
with a proptwliofi of nine to four. A five-bay depth existed in at least two royal establish¬ 
ments, Pulgiiksji. (w'hose “golden *' ball, five bays long, may have been built in 575) and 
Hatnunsa (seven Jong, finished 682). 

The exoejiHonally goo<l preservation of the column bases of Hwangnyongaa makes 
possible a reconstruction of the general outlines of its interior.*” The ambulatory enclosed 

»** Pujishiroa, in KeiKhiku-sstthi, xliv, pp. dio fl.. stn ff., 1635 ff„ 278 fl., 1049 If.. ISTO ff,. itspwtively. 
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^ smven by Iwo chancel area^ Tine length of this was filled by a stone platform aXiatt 

running along ilie rear of the chance! approximately one bay deepp and turning forward 
at each end to make a very wide, shallow “ U " shape. A large Trinity was installed at the 
middle of the platform^ and subsidiary images were strung out at either side. The efiect 
must have been entirely unlike that of the Horyuji altar^ au<I much closer to those of the 
Nara period (as the latter type may be seen, for example^ at KMukuji), Tlie strong 
emphasis on front and rear given by the “ U"" shape hod no parallel far as I kuow^ in 
Japan. Comparable altar shapes api>ear in considerably later Chines monuments^ the 
Liao djmasty Pao-chia^hiao-tsang-tien IfffbijfitSlVS of Hua-yen-ssQ m Ta-t^ung-fu; 

the Chin dynasty Ta-hsiung-pao-tien of the same temple (fig. 35); and the 

Southern Sung San-eh'ing-tien of the Taoist Yiian-niiao-kuan m Suchou.^** 

Such parallels suggest that the altar remains at Hwangnyong^a may date from a bier 
alteration of the golden ” hall; at least, perhaps, from the rebuilding w^hich must have 
followed a typhoon in 074^ which destroyed Hwangnyongsa/' 

In China proper^ I know* no evidence in early Buddhist architecture for the square 
Interior suggested by the Ht&iyhii Kondo, except perhaps tie first of all known Buddhist 
buildings in the Far East, the two-storeyed hEill erected by Ciai Jung at the end of the 
second century.^^* Since this was crowned by sometlnng like a pagoda spire^ it may have 
had a central type of phm« It^s eharacter^ however^ suggests a combination of hall and 
pagoda types due to lack of familifirity with more orthodox Buddhist practise, rather tlian 
any sign of a tradition subsequently to be continued in Chinese architecture. The square¬ 
ness of HSryuji is actually a quality conditioned first of all, in Far Eastern arciutecLuret 
by smaU sixe, A building of monunieutal dimemdons, in Chinese architectural practise^ is 
naturolty an oblong, since it ia far easier to gain additional size by a mere repeliUon of 
bays in the longitudinal sense, than to provide larger timbers and more complicated framing 
for an expansion in depth. It is possible that radiation^ in the sense of Ilorj'uji and 
Shinyokushiji, was a feature of early Chinese altars, the images facing to the rear and 
ends as well as to the front; but the emphasis of this centrohiy by a square endosure, os in 
the cave temples, couJd have been natural in constructed orchilectiire only at small scale* 

The same change from centrality and radiation to a dominant single orientation, 
which is illustrated in Japanese temple architecture betwi^n jlsuka and Nam, appears also 
in the cave temples of the continent. A transitional stage is that of tlie celebrated Sok* 

l^ujlahkimK ap. irf., pp. S7S-BI, pis. i-lv^ Pao-chior-zhtoit^ttati^^tien: d. Report 
on tbe Aiiciefit Arcliitwtarc ol Ta-l'im^E" (in Cliinw)* i-iung Sau-eVeiig and Liu Tun-ts^tV 
for RijeoivA in ATckitr. tv/S, Jun, 1D34. pp. 16 fi. Erection in 1038 rpcordcd by on iiucriptiMi an 

beam soffit. 

Ta-haiun^-pao-ticji: do., pp. 64 ff. Nol indiidcd among the five buiMinp of HuB'yen-aau which finmved 
burning hy the Chin Turtara. in the early (na reconlciJ by a atele of Um t mppareotly oorreapeinds to the 
“ haU of 0 bays which the saiiuc stele speaka of na being erecM m 1 UO^ 

San-eA'ii^-tiVn: cf. Liu Tim-tseng* “ The Ancient Arehitccture of Soochow ” {in Chinese) . vi/3, 

Sept 1&S0+ pp. SI fl-# fig. S- Restored many thnea. but essential of present buOding go hack to erection 

inim 

See above, p. 8®, and note 67. 
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kultum Oil the ndge al>ove Pulgutcm in Kd.'ihu-gun, Korea, constructed at the 

mid-eighth cent my. Here the cave room itself Is round, with figures of Arbuts and 
Bodhisuttvas in low relief around its dreumferent^, and the altar is at the center; the space 
is the perfect setting for the pradak^ina which is still performed in it daily by pilgrims. The 
one new note is the fact that the altar holds not four icons facing in four directions, but a. 
single large statue directed toward the front. This happens to be roughly eastward rather 
than south, a variation from orthodoxy doubtless made necessary by the terrain. In the 
Chinese cave temples a like stage is illustrated at Tun-huang and Yiin-kang. This com* 
promise eventually gave way in the late Six Dynasties period to the same general emp h a si s 
on the front which was characteristic of Nara architecture.*** Early of the frTinT 

form may be seen in the great Ta-fo-k‘u cave at Lung-men, or at Yiin-kang, where 

tile main images liave been moved to the rear wall and face to the front. This is the 'Fang 
scheme seen frequently at Tun-huong. In some cases, the pradak^ma is still possible, by 
means of a rough tunnel behind the chamber: where thk is lacking, the practise must have 
been abandoned or altered. We shall find the ultimate design, with the altar against the 
rear wall and no mc.uis of passage behind it except outside the building, as a late phase of 
temple architecture in Japan; where it seems to be clearly the result of on altered practise 
of the pradakftjta^ 

The earliest large group of temple builditigB in China remains in the north, and dates 
from the Liao and Chin dynasties.*** The majority belong to two large temples in 
Ta-t‘ung-fu, Shansh Hua-yen-ssu and Shan-hua-ssu (figs. SO, 33-35). Others of 

closely related type are in Hopei, belonging to Tu-lo-ssu in Chi-hsieQ ilU (fig. 30) 

and to Kuang-chi-ssQ in Pao-ti-hsien One is in Aliincbukuo, belonging to 

Feng-kuo-ssu in I-hsicn 5lf|. All form a group with certain general stylistic 

qualities which contrast with those of the fewer monuments remaining from Sung, further 
suuth. A strong, consistent conservatism makes them particulurly valuable with reference 
to T'ang practice, and hence to Narn, The Liao buildings, in particular, slioa' comparatively 
few signs of contact \rith Sung architecture. Remarkable advances were made in the 
South in Northern Sung, perhaps even in tlie tenth century. The official manual of 
arcbitectural practise completed by ImpeHal order in 1100, the King Trao Fa Shih 
illustrates a style radically different from that of Nara-T*ang tradition. Of 
these changes, which formed the basis of all orthodox architecture in later dynasties, only 
a port appears in the Liao work; a fact indicating a general absence of cultural commutitca- 

Agf|. Tplqro, IfllT, v, pR SsC-TS. Ciwtructnt thiough the piety of 
Uie jptr^t SilLii nunistCT Kim Toe-wng . 

‘"'Cf. Tokina and Sekino. Buddhitt text vol. ii, fnar cave pinna, This pnigwaaion in the 

nituiT Bml position of the mniti icon hai bem noted eapecidJiy by Hanindn, Ildun vi. Soe note IH above. 
tempta: cf. note 103 above. 

Tti-fo-Mfi: LLmg Ssh-ch'eng. "Two Liao Slnictures of TUdo-ssu, Chi Hsieti" {hi Cbmese), EvUr of 
Sm, fot Be^earch in Chmete Archit., iii/if, June. IB32, 

A'«nijff-cAi-j#u: do.. "The San-ta.aiiih-tiea of Kuojis-chL SsB. Pao-ti Hsien" (in Chinese). BuE., m/4, 
Dee. Ift32. 

Feng-kvit^: Sekino, " The Anhitectun of the Feag-kuo-ssQ in Manchukuo" (in Japnneae). Biiuttur 
Irwhyo 1933. 
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tion between tbe rival empires. What one sees instead is a sort of niggling elaboration of 
"Tang, leading to no eonelusion esccpt a dead end of meaningless complexity* North 
Chinese architectnrei in a far book water of culture, under Tartar rulers interested primarily 
tn hunting Jtnd lechery, seems to have been earried on os a provincial continuatioii of the 
T‘ang style which must have been its source. Many of its practises are confusingly prolix 
in comparison with T‘ang» and are valuable as source material for the earlier style only 
in a negative sense. At its simplest. Liao building shows its inhcritanee of the same strength 
and moderation seen ^rlier at Nam* 

The best adapted of Liao icon haDs for comparison witli those of the Nara period is a 
minor structure at Hua-yen-ssu, the Hai-huldien t®#!® (fig- Its ground-plan, hke 

tlial of the lesser Silla halls, is only three bays deep by five long: but the middle transverse 
bay is twice ns large as the other two, so that the proportions are those of a normal five 
by four hall, .-tn ambulatory runs all around the interior, leaving a chancel of normal size 
inside. The platform altar fills this across the rear^ in general slightly more than half the 
depth of Uie chancel, it turns forward at the ends in the manner of Ilwangnyongsa^ 
furnishing a sense of endosure of the sanctuary by images* The cross-section of the Hai-hui- 
lien presents orthodox Chinese practise in its simplest, most standard form^ the type of roof 
framing which has continued almost imchauged to the present day, and which was probably 
in use at the dawn of Chinese civilizatioii. The hall, being loo deep to be spanned by a 
single girder, has on each transverse axis two interior columns* E^ieh of these holds, in the 
longitudinal sense. Its share of a purlin: between the two runs a girder* At approsimalely 
the quarter points of this bottom girder are set supports which hold higher purhn lines 
and a second-tier girder. At the center of the latter a Idng-post rises to hold the ridge-pole. 
The space at front and rear between wall and interior columns is spanned by an aisle girder* 
at the center of which is set a support to hold the aisle purlinH Two more purlins* finally, 
are set beneath the eaves, and are supported by the eaves bracketing, liOn^Luditml roof 
framing thus consists of nine purlm liueSj and an additional line of support above each 
outer wall. Ch^er the purlins run strong rafters; on these are placed sheathing* a. layer of 
clay mud, and the tiles of the roof covering. 

The structural formula here expressed is of the utmost simpHeity in basic timbers^ 
regardless of what details of bracketing or bracing may bo added for slightly greater 
efficiency* The relationships between vertieafs and horizontals* running In either tlw 
longitudinal or the transverse sense, are direct and iuevilable* The whole construction is 
perfectly visible^ and functionDl in every element* its design has the sjTiuiielry wliich Is the 
natural result of symmetrical roof slopes. Other Chinese halls, elsewhere in Ta-t ung-fn^ in 
the rest of the Liao-Chin group, and of every other period* show precisely the same system 
of roof framing* The cross-section may be simpler where n shallow hull makes interior 
columns unnecessary: or more elaborate* with additional columns and higher tiers of beams* 

^BuH. ivyS. TB-t'unp report, pp. 03 ff. Styiistically of tbe Uao period. Chin^ ateb of 
mcntloaiiie t builduigB which aarvlvnl burtiing at the end of tlie LiaOt does not die any * Hai-hui-lien ; 
Liang believ'es that tbt latter mtiat correspond to tlic haU which tt records as th* mcmorinl ehapd of the 
ittiiusler or lii^rurtioB, hWtr Shou ” ^ ^ changed. Sff 

Egittca i8-7D in text, and dmwiags at front, pla. a-lS. 
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m buikling^ ot great size; in any case the principles and everything but the minor details 
of their application are the same. There is no difference in the framing if a ceiling makes 
it invisible, except that the members are less carefully worked. This h so in one of the 
earliest remain mg Cliinese buildings, the high Kuan-yin-ko pavilion of Tu-Io-ssu 

(fig, 30), re-bnilt in 984;^®“ and it holds in every house and palace of Peking today. Exactly 
the same system is seen in the earliest Korean buildings still standing* from the Koli 
pcriotl* continued in use througbout subsequent Korean architectural history' and must 
have been the metliod of constructing the lost halls of Silla and Pekche, It the system* 
fiuaJly* wluch must have been used in Japanese temple buildings o£ Asuka and Nara, but 
which in most of them twlay has been replaced by on entirely different methods of later 
Japanese biv^enlion. As we shall a few e^T-riy buildings in Japan—among icon halls 
notably the llukkedo of TCklaiji—^liave retained this original Chinese cro^-section more or 
less unaltered, and so give actual e’vndence of whiit should naturally be exiiected in 
all of them. 

Tbc cross-section of the Hai-hui-tien, as a simple and early illnslration of the Chinese 
standarclp explains one of the features of the Chinese plan which we have seen in Korean 
und Japanese evidence several centuries earlier, and which remains, ndlh slight modifica¬ 
tions* in Ch1ng practise today. The chancebaud-ambulatorj'' formula, symmetrical at front 
and rear, k nut merely a function of the Buddhist pradak^iia which it accommodaleSp but a 
natural product of structural convenience^ If the depth required in a building is greater 
than that attainable by a single girder spas, interior supports are necessary. Cliinese 
buildings with any pretense of formality usnallj'' avoid a depth of two girder spans^ for a 
ball so divided by columns ninuing beneath the ridge-pKile can be formally used only in 
its separate front and rear hah'es. Plan design usually jumps, ihereforei from a single bay 
of deptli to a minimum combination of three, with the columns spaced iu a naturid 
sj-mmetry beneath the girders they support. It Is natural again, for monumental purposes, 
to emphasize the centra] area* w-here the celling or open roof may he highest, by a spadoua 
floor; and so the interior columns are set not evenly^ but closer to the outer waUs, produciiig 
areas like aisles across front and rear and an ample room at the center. This symmetrical 
division of the cross-section into three as a normal miaimum, is tlie natural result first 
of structural convenience and next of the desire to provide an interior setting of dignity 
and spaciousness. The classical imi>etus toward monumentality m Chinese architecture 
was given by the poloccp which stood alone in importance from the beginnings of Chinese 
culture until the introduction of Buddhism long after, Jn the palace as die standard of 
formal design, the open central area with its lijgh ceiling was that occupied in his public 
capacity by the king or emperor» In die Buddhist temple, based in almoat every essentiat 
on the palace, it became the altar of the god* It may have been true that the authority 
far such a central placing of altar and images was that of Central Aaion and Indian 
precedent, but this w'as only a reinforcement of what mmt have been an already ancient 
tradition in China. 

The longitudinal section of the Chinese hall, in the same high reaches of monumental 

Btf//. lij/fi. TaJD-tsu, pp. 4a fi.. pbv ni front, figs. SS fl. Tht date of the pAviiiQfl it g\vmi by a 
tost stek of 983, the text of wlucJi is preserved in the Jih //rio CAjh K'ao HTiSK-JI* 
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design, seems to have been subject to more variation due to differences of use than the 
cross-section. The great Han palaces which set the ideal of Imperial mugnificcnee for 
succeetlmg centuries and hence served as the distant prototypes of the Chinese Ruddhist 
temple, were apparently diviiled into three parts longitudindly.*** The end sections, or 
hsiang in this case were not mere aisles with a basis of structural necessity, but were 
spacious apartments screened from the central area by curtains, and capable of accom¬ 
modating ceremonies at a minor scale of their own, l*he dimensions recorded for tlic 
Ch'ong-lo Palace, built under the Han Emperor Wu Ti, may be interpreted as giving each 
iisiang a nadth of Han feet, about 15% of the total. Granting that the Han foot 
was considerably smaller than the present one, this space would still have been fur wider 
than any able. By a method of subdivision of which tlie details axe unkno^vn, and which 
may have been merely temporary, the great hall contained also various lesser apartments. 
Certain among these may have been screened off from the total of the hsia)\g^ others were 
set perhaps in the ** aisle” at the rear of the central area. Some of this tradition of space 
utihzation may have sun'i\'ed at a considerably later date in Japan; for two halls in the 
private quarters of the Emperors of Heian and Kamakura, tlie Slnshiadcn and 

Seirj'oclen in plan at least suggests features which seem to have been charactcmtic 

of the palaces of Han (fig* 32)/" All such divisions^ however, were the result of secular 
problems which had no counterpart in Buddhism, and hence under normal ooDditions were 
never made in the temple. 

By comparison with the Han palaee, the “ golden ” hail was all Hall of State, expressing 
one major function only* In a dngle spatial setting. Its sole longitudinal differentiation 
was one like that of the cross-section, into chancel and aisles. In this case, the aisles were 
actually used as such, to provide a means of circulation necessitated especially by thi] 
praffafe^'ita, and hence were as important at the ends of the hall as across front and rear. 
At the ends^ also, they were ^ven a structural Justification p equal to that in cross-section, 
by the hip roof nomial in monumental architecture of the early centuries. Under the east 
and west slopes at cither end, the same system of purlins as beneath the longer 

north and south slopesj and required the same spacing of interior colnmns* Thus a 
number of factors, partly structimd, partly religious, and partly the expression of a desire 
for simple monumentalityp combined to i>roduce the ground-plan typical of early temples 
in the For East, uith its chancel and ambulator3% symmetricHal about both axes. 

We have seen in Japan* in the change between the golden ** halk of Horjiiji and 
Toshodaiji* how this original bi-axial s^mraetryj with the dircctionlessness of the path 
around the Indian ^upu^ wub altered into an emphiisis on the distinction between front 
and rear. The change may have been brought about by sev'cral reasons, one perhaps the 
parallel with secular ideas of rank which the close similarity of palace and temple mu&t 

Liii Tun-tjv^ig. “ Ta^hiiimg Shih Xotea/" BnH. iii./S, pp. His fig* 11 rvpfwlaw the 

tradiliaiifil SliindcHi plaii+ i. e. the plnii of tltc central biin<liii>|i; of the Hemn periorl Tnumion^ The* 

plun uf the IrntieriiiJ Seirj'odirti may be eonnuLted under thul Vading in tlie Kokmhi^rjit^n, Tlj^ 
tuny have been of v^ty undent ongin^ the palaee bnildiog of the Shnng^ cxcflVRted at .An-yang Rlready 
fihon'A them (Ihere without nny aisle; Ciwh Bhrih of China, fig, 1; my fig. 31 I* or the ^hiAhindeb. 
see lielow p. 193^ note if30. 
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have presented. An Emperor was honored from the front, not from all sides (fig. 4, 74), 
In addition, the ranging of priests nrouad n four-sided umbulutory can never have been 
a convenient it ay of collective svorshjp. There must always have been a focus of sendee 
before one primarily important Buddha or Trinity, from which the congregation on the ends 
or roar of the platform altar were more or less screened by their unfayorablG position. 
Even in India, for per Imps the same reasons, a similar transformation took place in the 
arrangements of the cave temple; and the sfiipn, which at the outset had been at Uie center 
of a circle, ended by being in the position ol a Chiistias apse, with a semicircular passage 
left behind and a long nave opened in front. So far as the evidence of the Nara period 
goes, the change in the Far East by the middle of the eighth century was not very great. 
The platform had been diminished in depth in certain cases to free a greater area for 
service at the front, and the rear oisle had perhaps been rendered even less a part of the 
rest through its separation by the wall behind the altar; still the basic combination of 
chancel and ambulatory remained. 

Several of the Uao monuments of north China show a marked adi'ance beyond the 
stage of Kara. In the present complete absence of knowledge regarding the Tang style of 
China proper, it ia imjjossible to be sure at what period this advance was made; from the 
general character of Liao archilecture, it seems to me probable that the change—a really 
important one, in contrast to the meaninglessness of Liao variations in general—had 
already been l>egim in late T'ang. In the temple buildings of this type (fig. 85), the 
ambulatory may hardly be rceognizable; and wliile a rigid eost-and-west symmetry remains, 
the front and rear halves of the hall may be quite different.’” In the Liao San-ta-shih-tien 
of Kuang-chi-ssil, the two middle columns of the front aisle have been moved 
back a half bay. transforming n mere passageway on the south into a sort of anteroom 
before the sanctuarj'. In the Chin djmasty Ta-Iisiimg-pao-ticn of Hua-yen-ssu, a very large 
building, this same inword shiftmg has been applied to sis aisle columns each on front and 
rear; so that while in the cast-and-west sense the old division into narrow aisles and wide 
central area remains, on the transverse asis there is a quite new proportioning of spaces 
(fig. 85). The same effect of a spacious room at the front of the hall is achieved in two 
lorgc buildings of Liao, the Ta-hsiung-pao-tien of Shatj-hua-ssQ and that of Feng-kno-ssu, 
by omitting all but the comer columns of the south aisle, and carrying the space thus 
formed 1>ack to the next column line (fig. 34). 

These aberrations from the early Tang standard are mentioned here because they 
show that even in China the inadequacy of the chanccl-and-ambulatory scheme was soon 
admitted and struggled against. They serve, therefore, os a preparation for the e\'en more 
drastic abandonment of that standard which we shall see in the next cliapter ns a char¬ 
acteristic of the most progressive architecture of the Heian period in Japan. Their possible 
effect on Buddhist worship between the ninth and eleventh centuries in China is illustrated 
by contrasting phrasea in tlie descriptions given by two Japanese pilgrims of the great 
ceremonies in T1en-t‘d sect temples which they attended. Jikaku^aishi in the mid ninth 
century records a great moigre feast at K'ai-j'uan-ssfl in Yang-chou ®^i| with 

the words: 

Cf. Labi* of comparative ground plans, givea in Taq'ung report, BaB, iv/S, fig, p. 140. 
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'*Five hundred monks congregnted at dawn at this temple, and seated thenwelves in 
TOWS along tbe east, north, and west aisles inside. . . 

Presumably' the south aisle in this case w-as reserved for the higher clergy actually 
officiating at the service, The Jdjin on the other hand, attending what he 

would Iiave pronounced a Kott^o-hannya-e at Lung-hua-pao-cheng-sstj near 

Hang-chou in 107!i, saw that: 

*'The assembled monks stood in line(s?) on left and right in front of the 
Buddha, . . /'*« 

The comparison in these two instances may be a wholly unfair one, if there w'as a 
marked diSerencc in the number of participants betw'een the two. It is possible, however, 
that the change recorded hy Jojln was aided by an expansion of area in front of the altar; 
and it is very likely, from the converse pobt of view, ^at the general shift to a concentra¬ 
tion of worship on the south effected a more convenient distribution of space in later 
Chinese halls. At the end of the Chinese development, in teniplcs of the Ch'ing dynasty 
in Peking, the rear aisle has been narrowed to tbe mimmum requirements of passage, and 
the end aisle often have disappeared entirely/" 

The Nara Pehioo: Geoss-Section; 

The presence or absence of the type of cross-section seen at Hua-yen-ss5 in the 
Hoi-hui-tien-—‘that is to say, of the original type of roof framing in pure Chinese style—is 
not difficult to determine in buildings remaining from the Nara period. 

The original has clearly been presen.'^ed in the Nara portion of the Hokkedd of Todnlji 
(hg. 31), The fundamentals of roof framing are here the same as tliose of the Chinese 
hall; differences exist merely in details. The lusles are comparatively narrow, and so 
require no purlin line halfway between the columns. The main girder is raised on bracketing, 
instead of resting on the column heads. There is a flat, coffered ceiling along the bottom of 
the upper girder, enclosed beneath by a Iiigh, slanting cove, which conceals the apes of the 
roof interior. The roof itself is a thin shell, resting directly on the rafters. 

The same sort of cross-section seems to have been preserved in tlie western “ golden ’* 
haU of Kairyudji, reduced to its simplest terms by the absence of interior colunms or 
a ceiling. 

In several other instances—^the great east gate and atifro repository at Huiyuji, the 
lower eaves of the Horyuji “golden ” hall (fig, 30), middle gate, and pagoda, and of the 
pagodas of Horinji and Hokiji—the change has been a \icry slight one: the introduction, 
between rafters and sheathing, of longitudinally running strips of approximately rafter 
dimensions, which provide a narrow air space helw'cen the outer shell and what is visible 
on the interior. It is apparently a compromise between the visual effect of the low roof 
of Chinese tradition, bugging its framework, and the double-shell roof of later Japanese 
practise. In the pagodas, this quasi-original treatment is found in the lower eaves, because 

Vuhodtn-^ho i, p. 182. 

“‘Jojln: SMtofidai-godaLHUili; '* iv, p, 327. Jojb (lOII-Sl). olw 

of HidzAii, bec&use abbot of Daiiinjl norti of Kyiiito, weal to Chin* in 1074, and apent the i*at 

of Ins tits there, 
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of the inconvenience of introdnciDg any radica] changes into tkeir construction. The top 
roof is us easy to raise ns any other; and thus the summits of early pagodas in Japan 
nre usually framed in a more uncoinproinlsingly modem style than the rest* which means 
that their slope appears jserceptibly sleeper, A healthy corrective to their visual effect is 
given by the two pagodas which have obviously never been re-ruofed: the fivc-storej 
miniatures formerly In the possession of Kairyudji nnd Gokurakuin, and now in the Nura 
Sluseum*^*' The details of the former are in u style very like that of the full-sized pagoda of 
Vakushijij and so indicate a comparable “proto-Nara” date (fig. C^); the latter is in 
mature eighth ccntur>" style. The roofs of both are all very gentle In slope. 

'The most thorough example of a completely allercd roof among remains of the Asuka 
and Nara periotls is that of the Kondo of ToshodaJji (fig* The u]>per fruining of this 
building seems to belong entirely to a restoration of iJje late seventeenth eenliiry, except 
for even more incongruous truss additions made in the late nineteenth. The interval 
between rafters and tiles is perceptible even at the edge of the eaves^ and wadens rapidly 
w-ith the rise of the roof. The mfters actually hold nothing except at their very ends. The 
tiles and their sheathing arc supported by small longitudinal strips, regularly spaced like 
purlins; these run at the head of small posts, which stand along a long beam, running 
dowTi at a slant from above the chancel out to the eaves" edge* This last member, called 
Imnegi acts clearly as a great cantilovor^ balancmg the wide eaves overhang by an 
equivalent load on the other dde of its fulcrum ov'er the w'all column. In ToshOdaiji there 
are actually two such kanegi acting together on eacli column axis* All the essential framing 
in this roof is invisible, and has only the most general connection with the supporting 
members apparent to the eye below% The exterior slope is of course much steeper than 
before. 

The reconstruction of the origimi] cross-section giwn in fig. 2S show^s how different the 
ap|>earance of the whole building must have been with a roof of the gradual slope proper 
to the eighlh centurj% T have based this on a comparison witli two other buildings ’which 
offer dose parallels to the Toshodaiji ''golden'" halL The framing of the area above its 
chancel must have been si>lve<J In much the same way as in the Kuau-yin-ko of Tudo-ssu 
(fig. 30), rc-built after a Tang original in the mltklle of the tenth centiiry.^^“ Both possess 
elaborate decorative cellmgs* In the Chinese cros5-;iectioii the beams visible below the 
ceiling are of less tJian structurat scale, and support nothing but the ceiling itself. At 
Tbsliiklalji it seems to me probable that a main girder ran directly above the ceiling, 
supported at Its ends above the columns and at intermediate points by the members rising 

No daU jwems to be avallublc for ih^a ?Qr1y blstoni?s of the iniiiiiitur« pngocirtt of and 

Cokyrakuin. Trndillon holds tliftl they are copiijs, respectively, of the fiill-Rixe pngetdas of Saidaiji (the 
Kamnhurri |>cdi 3 d Ti>kit1dai]), and C^aTigaji; but nothing j^uhfitnntinies this claims and the hrst compajison, 
st Icaet, is slylisliiudly itnposaiblc. Such used by the rerived Vinftya iiect* Shingoivnfishup 

m the middle as a snbsiHnle for the Kaidim or ordinuLkm altar (of. note 104). At Kniryaoji ordination 
ceremoiues were held from I^£8$ oti. The miyiiiliirer may have had earlier use tber?, or may have 

been tmnsferred fmm naisther temple. Kalryuoii: Hattori, pp. i04 ff.; Aitiojiimifi^ 

pp. 70 fT.; Zditjjhr. pp. 7(h3. Gokuraknin: iip pi. 49: Athan^kokuho-^ett^hu 

irib no. HHUi 

*** See alrovr, p. ft-t, and Oaie 139, 
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froTii the visible glrdej- below. At the same points ii further girder was raised above the 
mflin one, and this held the king-post at its middle. 

Tlie problem of the aisles could not be solved merely by removing everything above the 
rafters and relaying the sheathing and tiles directly upon these in Chinese fasbiont the 
span would be too wide to make such a load a safe one on rafters alone. Here the parallel 
is given by the " golden " hall of Hbryuji (fig. 30). Both this and that of Toshodaijl possess 
bracketing members which we shall later see are of great importance histoiically, long 
slanting limbers like smaller and at least partially visible hanegi, which receive the load 
from the eaves at tlieir outer ends and run up inward to the aisle column line. At Horyuji 
a post from each of these runs up to support the rafters halfway across the aisle—and at 
the same time to balance some of the weight on the outer end of the cantilever, “niese 
cantilever members, called by the Japanese “ odunihi and by the Chinese sug ^ 

were undoubtedly part of the original bracketing system of AsuLv and Nara buildings 
(and perhaps the inspiration for the later /nwicgi which mutate their function on a larger 
scale in the Japanese double^hell roof), The aisle cross-section of Tbshodaiji should 
probably be restored to include a strut system like that of Horyuji, rising from each oJoruki 
half-way across the span to help support the rafters. When the entire framing of the roof 
was altered, the rafters also must have been replaced (as they ore in every period of 
resloralion); and since the new ones were to support nothing, and perhaps were ev cn at a 
different angle from their predee^sors, the odarukv struts were removed as imnecessary or 
in the way. This method of supporting the rafters midway across the aisle should be 
remembered, for it is the germ of the complex later bracketing of Sung, mtroduced to 

Japan with the Zen sect. , , , 

The lower roofs of the middle gate and “golden" hall of HOryuji—the fo^er before 
its recent restoratioii^bave retained the Chinese single-shell ^stem almost intact. e 
difference from the standard of the Hokkedb and the Hai-hui-ticn lies only in the applica¬ 
tion here of the slanting cantilever o^ruki which they lack. In the upper roof there 
is a slight divergence between outer covering and rafters, responsible for a minor 
m roof slope. The framing above the chancel is obviously basttl on ancient pi^ent, but 
the original simple combinations have become blurred and confused. Instead of a single 
large girder, tliere are two or more small members runniDg parallel a few inches apart. 1 his 
is an illustration of a tendency marked in later Japanese roofs, to substitute ™cmver 
pos.dble many small-scale members in a sort of scaffolding for the few large ones of Chmesc 

titidition* 


THE MULTI-STOREYED PAGODA 

The pagoda is exceptional In Far Eastern architecture, as the single im^rtantbmlding 
form of non-Cliincse origin. However its general appearance ^ly recall lie watch towere 
of Han tombs (fig. 55), however closely its details may be assnmlaled to ’ 

its existence in the Far East b due solely to the influenoe of Indian . 

presence in any building complex in China, Korea, or Japan is ie one sure si^ 
group from which it rises is not a pidacc, or a Tuoisl mouasle^J^ or (normally) a Shmto 
but a ten^pk dedicated to a still exotic religion- 
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In China, and to a lesser extent in Korea, the exceptional function of the pagoda is 
nortnnlly emphasiaed by its architectiiral treatment. In existing pagorta rentainji, the 
materjEils almost always found are stone, brick, or tile in contrast to tlie wood frame-work 
used elsewhere, Tlie w^hole pagoda form and its details may be markedly exotic. This is 
particularly the case in Chinese practise after the Yiian dynasty, through the strong 
influence of Tiljetan Lamaism, From this period date such ehanicteristic monumenta, 
a^ost completely foreign in conception and execution, as the two pagmlas in the enviroiJ 
of Peking which imitate tlie atupa at BodJignya, Pi-yiin-ssu and \Va-t‘a-ssQ 

or the great white bottle forms which emerge so incongruously from the city’s sky-line. 
The earliest remaining Chinese pagoda, that of Sung-yiieh-ssQ SHI# on Mt. Sung m 
Honan, is also strongly Indian in feeling; while Korea has preserved at Kwontoksa SJ®# 

an extraordinarj- anthropomorphic example which recalls Cambodian practise at Aiikor 
TiiomJ** 


The change from masoniy to the timber construction natural in the Far East involves 
much more than a difference in materials. The great Chinese pagodas built in wood {of 
w’hich a few tetnnin. like tlie Liao dynasty version at Fo-kung-ssQin Shansi), are com¬ 
pletely i^simdatcd to Far Eastern conceptions of design. This naturalization is more 
obvious m Japan than anywhere else, since wood is there the only practicable material for 
large-scale construction. Stone pago<la5 have been built in Japan at all periods since the 
introduction of Buddhism, but at small scale and in the simplest jmssible forms’" The 
Asulm pagodas of Hdryuji (fig. 5 ), Horinji, and Hokiji are in building technique 
and det,uls almost identical to the Horyuji Kon<l6 or middle gate. Each storey, isolated 
from the a small budding completely in Chinese tradition, ivith the standard com¬ 

bination of pillars, beams, bracketing, rafters, doors, and windows which must have been 
inevitiible on the eonlinent at least since Han. The one still exotic element is Hie spire- 
and even here there k nothing like a reproduction of Indian forms, but a transformation of 
each into properly Far Eastern terms. 


Pagoda design in Japan in its c-ssentials is already standardized in the Asuka period. 
From Hie se\nenth to the eighth centurj-, there is an evolution in details, which perfectly 
paralle s that seen in other building forms (fig. 62). In the Nara period, these also are 
crystallized; so that Hie subsequent histoiy of the mulH-storeyed pagoda, ivith a very few 
exceptions, ts merdy the reproduction of one inevitable tj-pc with a gradual coarsening of 
taste. Large scale and smaller monasteries are equipped witli square pagodas of five and 
three storeys, r^pectively. Seven-storeyed examples were built at the height of early 
ambiHon (Tddajji, Gangoji) and ei-en nine-storej-cd (Kudara-no-otera) but none of these 
has survived. Each storej' consists, in remaining examples, of three bays on a side, treated 
^ an axial i^onvay and flanking window-s. In the upper slorej^a. these are ail purely 
decorative ( ike the small balcony and railing which runs outside), since Hie interior space 
IS never used. On the ground floor, the pagoda may be entered; but one door only is used, 

“'Toltiwa nnrJ Sekbo. Bvddhlrt Mmumentt v. pit. ISU-l* (Peking): 0. p|. 140 (Sunff-yikl bu) . 
For KwAntoku. cJ. Eckardt, Iliatorjf of Korean Jri. London and Lei prig, 10£0, fig. 130 p loo 

“jWina-WAifcs (in «Hb Sekai-ker,eAik«-,hiied TSkyS. imX pi. iS*, p. SI. 

Ammiuma, Zvtttkv, pp, 54^+ etc. 
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and the windows arc not needed for li^t, so that frequently the window latticing is blind, 
and on the interior both door and false window surfaces arc used for paintings. Each storey 
is crowned fay faracketing, of the most formal and complete type practised in Japan, which 
varies only in size from one eaves system to the next above. From the apes of the highest 
roof rises the spire which is the pagoda^s clearest link with India. Chinese spires may 
vaiy widely; in Japan only details and proportioning have changed between the seventh 
century at lIOryQjt and the nineteenth in the Tokugawa tombs at Nikko.^** There are 
two base dements, the tower square and callerl roban H®, the upper domical (later 
cylindrical) and called fuktthticbi crowned usually with a cresting ol lotus petals. Out 
of this rises the mast, with its nine disks, the fcurti* XU; then comes a sort of pierced 
aureole, the mien JiKJ®; and at the very top are two finials, the lower the “ dragon wheel,'^ 
rt/iiska fllillE,and the upper the “pearl," hdjii HSS, 

The pagoda interior consists merely of an aisle around the four inner columns, ahiiert- 
bashira Between the latter are placed whatever icons the pagoda enslvrines for 

worship: at Horyiiji four remarkable scenes like stage sets on tlie four sides, illuslmting 
by small clay figures episodes from the scriptures; in later examples, usually an altar with 
images. The central shaft, which rises the whole height of the construction to support the 
mast, may be hidden entirely on the ground level, as at HOryuji, or may be merely encased 
and used as a surface for paintings, as in the later pagoda of Daigoji. The all-important 
relics are placed in a socket hollowed out of tlic stone base of this central shaft; and lienee 
in the building of any piigoda were formally deposited before actual erection could begin. 

The transmission of the pagoda type seen at Horjiiii from the Asiatic continent to 
Japan involves no stylistic problems. The mutations of woorl pagodas carved out of rock 
at Yun-kang (and dating in the last quarter of the fifth centuty) are of the same basic 
ty'pe, despite tlie differenee of dale and location and the difficulties posed by the material.*** 
The laitipest remaining from this perio<l are those which act as a sort of central pillar to 
support the cave ceiling. In this case the tj'pe showm is more elaborate than that standard¬ 
ized in Japan, since each storey is provided with a oolonDaded porch, instead of a balcony 
only (fig. 10). It may be imagined that the great pagoda of \ nng-ning-ssu at Lo-yang, 
erected in 51G, was of such a monumental form. 

The great difficulty comes in attempting to link the For Eastern pagoda formula, 
with its tiers of wood-framed roofs surmounted by a ^ire, to the pructises of DuddhL^ 
architecture in Indlft. No contrast could be more extreme than Uiat between the Horynji 
pagoda and an early form like that at all one tremendous dome« resting almost 

on the ground and crowned by a relatively low mast,**^ Even the Jater ^upa forms 
for example^ in the Ajan^jl caves* where the dome is ridsed on a high cylinder {fig. 101), 
have no stylistic contact with, the mulli-sloreyed pagoda. Indeed p it may be proved that 
they lead* instead^ to the creation of a quite different Ear Eastern type* the Taholo 
(figs. IDS. 1 OS) which appears in Japan only in the ninth centuryThe problem is too 

Nshail-^h fry3, pp. 4-5, compajiLtive pngod^ apires. 

mMl SekinQ^ op. cti.p a. pJs, 21* ’iS, 

Fisher* Dk Kvnst indkns Chmat n, Japatts, 1028, pp. 151 {SiiicTh . 

See beluiY, pp. f- 
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eiaborate lo be dlsciissnl here in any delail. Solution must follow the evidence for tJie 
esdstence, mlmlln itself, of inuUi-sloreyed erections comparal>le to the pagotla in form, and 
Unke<i, somehow, to the original hemispherical in their religious purpose. An obvious 

link IS furnished by the ^at " sttvpa " erected by the Knshan monarch Kani^ka in 
Peshawar, presumably at the end of the 1st century A. D. As described by Chinese pilgrims, 
this was of wood construction in: 13 storeys, crovvnefl by on iron mast with superim}>osed 
disks; details am] dimensions vary widely from one account to another, but there cun 
be little doubt that iJiis sort of tower could have been easily translated into Chinese terms 
to produce the typical Far Eastern Pugoda. How the multi'StOTeyed type grew in India 
from the Sand dome is a further (question, which may (fortunately) be dismissed as 
irrelevant to my present purpose. 

"I he luonotonous regularity with which Japanese builders have repeated their one 
multi-storeyed pagoda lyjje for more than a thousand j-ears, may be captained at least in 
piirt by a question of construction. The pagoda or stupa is essentially a monument, with no 
problem of providing interior space for human use. As such, its general evolution in 
Buddhist countries has been a sculptural one, toward a richness and variety of form 
expreMcd naturally in terms of masonry architecture. The wide repertory of forms found 
In (Tliina, and especinJly the Chinese fondness for designs based on an octagonal ground 
plan instead <if a .square, have been easily carried out in brick iind stone. They would have 
been far more difficult to build in timber alone; and so it seems quite natural that there 
should Ire far fewer woolen octagomd pagodas in China—known by textual references or 
by existing remains^thau those built In a masonry technique, In Japan there has been 
no tnasoniy' tradition to pruvifie an outlet for tiic desire to create new and nmre elaborate 
fom^, except in the minor field of the grave monument jiroper; and Japanese ivooden 
architerture ha.s held resolutely to the right angle in plan, os a first principle of natural 
construction. The two historic waves of Chinese influence have produced only two impor¬ 
tant instances of deviation from the general rule. The enthusiasm for the forms of Southern 
Sung architecture which was stimulated by the Zen sect from the beginning of tlie thir¬ 
teenth century, was rcsponsihic for the single octagonal pagoda remajning in Japan, that of 
Annikuji m Nagauo-ken, erected in late Kamakura or Muromachi. The earlier im¬ 

pulse to imitate Tang fashions led in this tiepartment to failure. There is good evidence to 
show Uiat the original scheme for Saidaiji-^ strongly Chinese in its decoration—included 
the completely exotic idea of octagonal pagodas. Work seems to have been started on 

'“Cf. Attnelii, "A Note on tlie Cli'iHo-ti-fu-fq - fin JB|«ntse), Kokka 470-83. A coin}riifljton of 
the viindU!i deacfiptions luu coiiviotwl Aduclii tluU the origiiui] K^ri^ka eru|w was turned down, and 
IhcfUnJier was rebuUt «veml times in approximately Hi first Jorm. wiUi squjite storeys franiwl in wood 
Ik believes UuU ui the 7th wnturj-. however, imoUier ivhuilding look pk« in Btone. whitU altered Uie 
]>lar to 6 orde, it was tliis new form, quite unlike the earlier, whidi was descnlieil by Hsuan-tsang (for 
winch ct. T, Watim, On I'iian Ckwoiig'i rmneb in India, London 1004, pp. SOS II,), Sometliing of the 
l(K.k of lids type of Inlty, nudti-stoncyed lower imul he given by ilie so-esaed Kiinirah£r placqne, mipiKwcd 
to he a represcnlMlkn, «f the early Bodli^ayo, and Jnted fey the slyle of its inscription in tfee early ^lul 
A.D. w iwlier (Coomantswiniy, La Sculpture dc Bwtk^ayu, At* Arwfica n iii. Paris ms, pi, Ik. p 24 ) 
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one of these, and then halted because of the tedmicol difficulties involved. Finidly tlic 
whole design was abandoned in favor of the familiar square fonn.'“ 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR BUILDING EUSALENTS 

The major elements comprising tlie t>'pical Japanese i«m hall at any period, will be 
introduced lilow in their Asuka and Nara forms under a series of sub-heads. The order of 
their discussion will follow a general division into forms visible hrst on the exterior and 
then on the interior, arrtiDged in as logical a sequence as possible by iJieir position and 
importance. It should be understood that any such division is to a large degree arbitral^'. 
Certain elements, like the outside shell of the roof, or the eeiling. are purely citeriur ot 
interior in function; in a wide intennediate class, no clear dUlmction exists. lUia is 

A wrtvcaienl sutniniiry of early Chinefie types is given by Pm Tiiig » PsgodM of iIm 

•PanE and Sung Periods " {in Chinese). Bull, of Soc. for Research ih Chiuwe ArehU. vt/4. Jun« 37. Tbe 
Ssidaiji pagodas have Ikto discussed by T. Itabashi in " Notes sur ITiistoins teniplw ^uddbquea 

dll Japon” (la in|»M«^sc1. TAif6-bi}utju i. April ’38. and (in fuller drtnil} by Adiurlu, S(u^ a sept 
iimros. hiiit Mgles dans Suidaia." ibiVf. xll, July ’31. The story which forma tlic nucleus of the evidence for 
the oriEUud scheme is first relniled in the early Dtlr centuiy A'ifion-ineiifci. After the death of tlw ALnistcr ot 
the Lett. Pujiwnra no N'm-ate tin 771/3L his sou leyori fell grm'dy ill. Being subieeied to the 

litujil of esorclan, the Intter sitddnily h*d a vishjn of his father in heU, sayTiig to liun, , , 

■■ I am Nngale. who commanded that the Sokkeii standards be taken down, and who Inter 1^ tba 
octseonal pagodas of Saidaiji made over into four-sided ones and tlidr sevun storeys din^hed 
For those .tins I was haled to the dungeons of King Emma, and have hceo made to emhnice a red-hot 

’“'^Furtlier details are given in Uie Tom-Mm %mmm 

X^atq ift aiud ta biivc objected to tbe needltaa earense ravoK cJ m tbe kJicw. 1 nam vanoLis sUtfr 
meats in the Shaiu-mhonfu and a mthcr ety-ptlo scotenee in the Saidaiji section of the A^e^ 

concludes that the weslcn, pagoda was begun around 787 on ^ oct^onal phm; and llieti « * 

was pulled down and started afrdsh as a square. As if in con&maUon. the pktfoim 
iwigoda still traceable at Saidaiji-buiJt on * new site in the ISth century but appareuUy with old stone* 

(see note IM) ^hss an eight-shied .^tral pillar base, ethe^ «. auto- 

In the late fith century Enryaku-torolfu, written by Cbien-dhcas Chinese dweip 

-t™ to to. Ptoito. t„ to. W. i>fU to.d u..; 5 .a.t-. . .. ^ 

inventoiy as ^mding inside the Four Kings’ hnU. an ’’oclaeonal Bve-atoreyed pagoda, with a wood 
is'^hle that the Saidaiji scheme bod a much more modest pmtoty-pe in Ja,nm itself 

Kofukiiii A verv Ute history *A the Irmple. the 

daSTfiOS recorrU the presence in the original Uyout of a sceoud ^a. ortagMid 

ftlltlat the canitid of Fujiwara in the late 7th century, and m 

and ^w(^^iloteyed, which it claims was first erected at Uie capital oi ^. . 

.h. II..1 N.,. »tob.i.l»».l -to -l«li“tod to 7« itr to lf..to» 

been much more diflicuU to build than a ringli^rtoreyed Aumcdoim. hut 

9tl9piqioiiii thjit no earlidfr lejrt mcnlions this Small Pflgw m recui 
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purlieu I or ly the case with those forms which make up the outer enclosure of the building. 
In the masonry architecture of Europe, in which the mass of the wall itself furnishes 
support, it is often possible to treat exterior riiui interior as quite unrelated surfaces of 
decoration; a Bcnaissance spacing of colunuis or pilasters on the facade may have no 
counterpart or be flatly contradicted within. In the wooden architecture of the Far East, 
most purely exemplified in Japan, the wall Is merdy a curiam between structural supports. 
In Japanese buildings, the enclosure proijer may be the width of a single phuih. or expanded 
by no more than a thin coat of piaster on one or both sides. Not only eolumns, but aU 
other important structural elements supporting or bracing the curtain—lintels and beams, 
door and window frames, bracketing in the wall plane—are visible from both sides in the 
same form. A close relatiunsiiip may exist even outside of the wall plane, between the 
exterior and interior designs of a complex system of bracketing; even the transverse beams 
of the interior frequently emerge on the facade in structural or decorative forms. In the 
Uhinesc construction used in tile Asiika and N ara periods, the absence of a flat cei ling may 
permit the form of the roof itself to be expressed in the strongest terms inside. This 
principle of building gives to lar Eastern arclutecture a visual unity greater even than 
that of Gothic in the West, capable of division only in terms of convenience. 

The series begins with bracketing, as the most important single dement in the 
appearance of the exterior (barring the roof), and the one whose unfamiliarity and frequent 
elaboration requires most thorough treatment. 

For tlie soke of clarity, I preface the discussion of bracketing in buildings of the 
Asuka perio<l with an analysis of t)ie structural principles of bracketing in general in the 
Far East. This ^stemalization, {irocecding from the simple to the complex, probably 
reflects in very broad lines the historical evolution of the dement, so far as the latter may¬ 
be determined by available eviden{?e. As will be apparent, however, it is only in this most 
general sense a chronolof^cal arrangement. 

BElACKnTI.\0; ScElEMAl*tC De\txopm£Nt; 

a. Post and Lintel: 

The most primitive and undoubtedly the original stage m the Far East. It is found 
in the archaic types of Shinto shrine as an evidence of pre-Buddhist practise in Japan; 
it has continued in much later Japanese shrine and palace architecture (fig. 9&), partly 
through conservative tradition and partly because the general lightness and simplicity of 
such buildings require no more elaborate device. 

b. Bracketing in the Wall Plane: 

The earliest form was probably an unshaped timber introduced horizontally between 
pod and lintel to lessen the span of the latter. Given the general outline shown in fig, 45, 
this has been a standard motif of simple architecture in Japan down to the present day 
under the name or “ boat-shaped bracket." There is no eidtlence to 

show whether such use predatetl the introduction of Buddhist architecture. The same form 
is occasionally found in early Chinese construction, as a survival among the mote sophisti- 
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eatcfl systems there popular at least since Han; and this makes probable its Chinese 
origin/” 

A more complex angle addition to the post and lintel is the capital, a block normally 
square in plan, the lower half of which is moulded to reduce its width to that of the column 
head (6g. ■«J), The general form suggests the Doric capital; but whereas the latter 
separates clearly into two halves, a square abacus above and a round echinus prtrviding 
transition to the column below, the Far Eastern cap ig square throughout. The use of 
such an element in Chou dynasty China is apparently attested by literature/" 

Actual Han remains prove the development at that age of higher types, and specifically 
of the standard bracketing unit characteristic of all later architecture in the Far East/” 
This is a three-fold combination* the capital at the bottom, supporting a long like the 
" boat bracket and the latter, m turn, holding three smaller bearing-blocks, like reduced 
capitals, evenly spaced to give support to the roof purlin above (figs. 47, 55). Concrete 
Han evidence, in miniature tomb buildings of pottery and the s^ne tomb pillars of 
Ssll-ch*uan, may show the combination in its typical later form, or with only tw'o bearing- 
blocks, and thus proves that standardization at that time was not yet complete. It siiould 
lie remembered that whereas the successive members of stone architeclure in the \\est— 
e, g., the Doric orderwire related only by superposition, each ami or beam in Far Eastern 
bracketing is inserted into the block below tl, JuncUon betn*een capital and column top it 
pro\'ided, as in the Greco-Roman tradition, by dowel and socket. 

c. Bracketing in the Transverse Plane: 

So far, the roof has had no support outside the wall plane except its own rafters. In 
this and more complex systems, additional longitudinal support for the rafters is given by 
an eaves purlin some distance away from the wall. The simplest means of holding this 
purlin is by an outward extensioo of the main interior girder over each column; a technique 

E g., Cftve 83, TuD-huong (Pdliot, GroUe*. pi, d«j}, ha* sbqvc its obviously Tang icons a canopy 
supported by si* bolding simple brackets ol the same type, which may well be Tang d» (since 

tl«c foiin disoppeare in laler Chinese practise). Inside the roof of the Kuan-ym-ko of Tu-l^wu, several 
similnr meinbers nre used Upside down as blocks U> bold the main girdw en^ 30). Rere their pn^t 

use has nothiiw to do wiUi ti«if shape; Uang (p, 70) «dls them fo-rnn sad suggests that they 

belonged to llie original Tatig pavilion which was rebuilt in m. being so Rvused because they were mvistble 



Jiistificaiion for lliis belief lies in the ptiw 
as a symbol for rrprcbensiljle exlrnvagajice in t 
In the I'loif Ttao Fa Shih encydoped!»- i, a hi; 

^.apwselI l-tifr-r kf^nn ffir 
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used in the Nnra period Shosoin, and normal in storehouses of the same log-«ahia Azekura 
tj'pe, to which its sturdy direclness is appropriate. Its miuii disadvantage’s, which have 
prevented more extensive use, are four. Tlie demand it makes on additional length of girder 
can be met conveniently only in bnildings of moderate depth; its limiting of purlin support 
to the column axes requires either a very large purlin or a close column spacing; it nnikes 
no provision for raising the caves above the girder level; and its lEirge scale and simplicity 
are incomj^atible with a facade design of any decorative richness, 

A more developed method, still providing support onlj' in the transverse sense, is found 
in Kamakura period buiUIings of the so-called “ Indian ” style.*** Instead of a girder 
extension, there is here a series of bracket arms, each projecting a step fnrtlter than the 
one which supports it tielow', and the topmost holding the purlin (figa, 113,114). One or 
more of these may still be the exten^on of an interior beam, reduced to bracket scale. 
A further cliaracterislic of this system alone Is that Uie arms—running inw'ard as well oa 
outwsrtl—are inserted in the body of the column, instead of building above its top. In 
Kamakura Use the technique was undoubtedly an imitation of contemporary, Sung 
dyn.nsty, praclicc in Cbba, perhaps confined to one locality. The principle nwy be still 
seen in pro^'indal South Chinese architecture of recent date. This proven tenacity of 
tradition, and the comparatively primitive cliarncter of such bracketing, suggest that its 
origin goes back much farther than Sung and Kamakura. 

As w'ill be .seen in the chajjter on the " Indian ” style, the system can have been used in 
Its pure form of transverse supi>ort, only under the eaves of buildings of moderate siac. 
At larger scale, constructions otherwise completely in the “ Indian “ style provide u needed 
wridening of purlin bearing by the use of longitudinal bracket arms in their final step; 
and where an untisual width of intercoluminatlon demands, may even insert another form of 
purlin support between the column axes (fig, 114). 

d. Bracketing in Both Planes; 

A terminology,' is necessary for clear explanation of the complicated systems coming 
under this head. The w'ord “ tier " will thus be used below to describe a level, changing in 
the vertical sense, and “step " to describe a horixonta] extension, inward or outward. In 
the building^s transverse sense, corresponding to a succession of steps, will be distinguished 
first the wall plane, and then a first, second, third, or fourth inside or outside the wall. 

All of these systenos, with the exception of the derivatives of the Indian ” style cited 
above, mount in remamlng architecture from a capital at the top of the column, into this 
arc inserted crossing bracket arms of approximately the same length, each with its comple¬ 
ment of bearing-blocks (fig. 48), The system may stop at this point, nt the first stage of 
development; the bracket in the wall plane supporting a wall purlin, while the trans^'erse 
arm at its outer end supports an eaves purlin or transverse girder (consideration of the 
interior bracketing wall be postponed until a later paragraph). Here again the concentration 
of support for the eaves purlin at the column axes only, is applicable to buildings of small 
scale, or to roofs of a material lighter than tile. A second stage is more usual, in which the 
transverse arm holds at its end a longitudinal one (of the same length as that in the wall 

>«S«! bdt.K, pp. ai&g. 
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plane), thu^ givuig a wider, three-point bearing for the purlin (fig, 40). This a one-step, 
two-lier ^system. By it the eaves purlin is raised a tier higher; some device is needed to 
raise the wall purlm to the some level. The lower arm in the wdH plane may hold another 
arm* of equal length, which in turn holds the wall purlinj or instead* the lower arm may 
hold an intermediate bracing beam, which transmits support to the pur tin through regularly 
spacer! bearing-blocks^ At this compttratively simple stage^ with a space one step uddc 
between eaves and wall purlins, the rafters over the interval are usually left exposed. 

Han and early Six Dynasties miniature buildings often show the one-step^ two-tier 
^stem* presented with the abbreviations necessary to their potterj^ technique. So far as 
their evidence is concerned, Han bracketing never went beyond a single outward step, no 
matter in how many tiers it might rise (fig. 55) * Whether or not this "was the whole extent 
of Han practise is uncertain. The models represent buildings of second or third importance; 
for those of the first elass* like the great Han palace halls, contemporary texts suggest an 
impressive rej>etition of mounting tiers* which may have involved further outward steps. 
The most elaborate of such desdptions is that of the hall interior given in the Lii Ling- 
kiuirtg-tieti Fui 

** The myriad columns stand densely crowded, strong in their mutual supporting. The 
king-posts, at their great height* are hke tlie suspended stars (in multitude)* soaring 
perilously aloft (without foundations on which to stand secure)* The cross-beams arch 
upward like rainbows, rising high (to span their inter^^iils} * The bearing-bh>cks mount 
tier on tier to disjzy summits; the cur\"ed bracket arms meet in series* forming chains (about 
the interior of the hall), Eungus-shaped supports crow'd together in great numbers; the 
bmnch-Iike props are forked, and braced aslant. On each side (the construction) juts 
outward in transverse projection; (each member) as it emerges supports the next. Below, 
ail rise luxuriantly, shimmering with ornamentation; above, all mount procipitoualy, bound 
together in one tier over another* Hie succession is ISce an overlapping of &sh scales; (the 
various parts) are distributed and set out in perfect continuity, up and dowai and across* 
wlxile at the same linie each has its individual interest/' 

However one may interpret such complerity in Hon times, in later bracketing practise 
the Single step outward never involves more than two tiers. An increase in height beyond 
this stage always means a corresponding increase in projection. 

Combinations of longitudinal and transverse bracketing, made up of horiEonta) arms, 
must have been standardized by the T^ang peri<wJ- Clear evidence of Tang practise in 
buildings of moderate size is nfTorded by the incised iJraw'ing of a Buddha halt on the lintel 
of the Ta*yen-t'n pagoda in Hsi-an-fu, dated probably at the outset of the eighth 



(In tnmAiatbvg diu extremely difficult fn style* I have followed thfi intcrjiPethUonj* of the com- 

meniatorsp prindpally LI Shou Li Chou^hna and Lh ILiiiinf @1^ ■ 03 ivdJ *5 tbtMe of the 

Snng editor of Uifi Yvtg Taao Fa li Chieh who quotes the ^tleclson 5cv™l Limes in liisi 
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cent 1113 ' (fig. The system here is two-step, thrce-tier; the wall purlin is raised to 

the same level by a <UipliciiLiDn of the complex of capital^ longiiudiiifil arm^ bearing-blocks^ 
ajid beam. 

The possi1>ililies of such eombinalions were carrier! to an ultimate stage of compheation 
in the bite I’^ang style continued under the Liao. The lower storey bracketing of the 
Kuan->dn-ko pavilion^ of Tu-lo-ssu in Chi-hsierij rebuilt in 984, is a four-steps five-tier 
system (fig. 30). At the stage even of the Ta-yeu-l^u drawing, the only longitudimil arms 
arc iho^ in the wall and caves pud in pkines. At the stage tj^pical of Liao, a tliiid plane 
of longituditud .support is introduced l>etween these, with a consequent marked mcrctiac 
in wiiiplexily* Tisere are lypieully three tier$ in such mi intermediate plane, wrhosc treat¬ 
ment Uiiually follows that of the wall plane; the lowest is a longitudinal arm of normal si^e, 
the next a longer arm, and the lop a braemg-heam. Belw^een the three planes, the rafters 
ma^" Ijc exposed, c^r hidden by boarding betw een the topmost beams anil purlins. The flesign 
at this point in the Kuan-yin-ko, oldest of Liao remtuns, is closest to the 'Pang forimila 
which we shall sec lielow' in its standardized Japanese version (fig. 5S) . Between the wall 
and intemle^l^atc xjbmcs, the hoarding fomis a flat soffit, supported fay parallel irans\='erse 
strips; this corresponds to the typical Japanese noki-tenjo^ or “caves ceding,” 

Behveen the wall and eaves purlin planes, the boarding slants upward, with the same 
strip subdivision. In the .lapaiiese formula, which must tepre^enl a purer Tang design, this 
iwki-skinn^ or ” eaves stripping/' has the long, curving contour of an ionic cyma; 

the survival in the Kujin*yin-ko has become merely a diagonal plane. 

So extreme a development of the principle of bracketing by horizontal members only 
as that seen in the Kuan-yin-ko, seems to represent a sort of backwater imrclated to the 
central currents of architectural history. Subsequent Chme.se praclLse, in the Imperial styles 
from Sung on, made its almost inescapable standard a different and even more oomplcs 
pinciplc, alreatly orthodox in Tang and as such Incorporated into earl}" Japanese Buddhist 
architecture. This was a system formed by the addition to the normal horizontal framework 
of u primary briickcting memljcr, running dowm at a slant roughly parallel to the slope 
of the mof. 

Such a member—in Japanese terminology, ang in Chinese—occurs in all 
remaining Asuka monument (fig. 51), .As the cross-section of the Horyilji “golden ” Imd 
iu function is that of a long lever arm (fig. ^0). The outer end takes the weight of 
the calces overhang, transmitted thnjiigh a longittidinal arni providing a wide bearing for 
the purlin. The fulerum of the lever is liie wall column and the system of beams and 
bearing-blocks almve it. In the lower roof of the " goklen ” bulb where the principle 
receives fullest application, the inner end of the lever arm is anchored by the framework 
above the interior column plane; and at the same time a dowTiward thrust from the purlin 
over the aisle helps to baljince that exerted by the eaves. 

As will be seen bciovr in the section devoted to Asuka bmeketing proper, the lever 
technique in the monuments of that |>eritMj seems at a eompnriitively early stage of develop¬ 
ment, not yet utili^ with full effidencyp and not yet assimilated to the normal framew'ork 

Toldwa find SdcitiOp Euddhi^ Mmvimenift 1 (text), pp. 6-7. The pn|:oda hm been frtqucnlly 
tcsiottdt Lbt Lntfil probfibl}- dotes from ita first extensive rebuilding, in the Ch'fuig-fiu ^icriod (TOl-msj. 
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of bracketing by hoHzontaf inember5. In the Tang style reflected in Nam monuments, the 
two principles of diagonal and horizontal bracketing were brought into a visually har- 
monJons combination (figs. oS, 5n). In the Sung style reflected in Japanese temples of the 
Zen sect from the thirteenth century on* the possibilities wilbm the principle of structural 
efficiency were combined with a high degree of decorative daljoration (fig, 54) In Uie 
Ming and Ciilng styles, almost without influence on pJapan, the whole lever principle was 
abandoned^ its forms being retainctl merely m a conventional eaves ornament, at sniaU 
scale* In Japan, as we shnil find later, botli the Tang and Sung versons have been 
continued until the present day, almost "without change in their apiieonmce of structural 
usefulness. The deii'clopment in the Heian period of a system of roof coiistniclion entirely 
different from the Chincstv however, from that time deprived the form of at leust half 
its stnicturu! significancej so that its continued u^e has been due rather to eccledastical 
conservatism than to uny functional value.^*’^ 

The origin of the lever arm principle in Chinese bracketing is a problem of great 
interest still unlived. I hav'e heard that Air. Liang Ssu-ch'cng, of the Society for Research 
in Chinese Architecture, <Iiscovered a North Wei slab indicating its use, shortly before that 
society was dispersed by the progress of Japanese measures to ensure peace in the Far East. 
It is othcrvirise wilhonl knov™ representation in the Six Dynasties period. This may be a 
result merely of the character of remaining evidence from the time. x4 member so aggres¬ 
sively transverse as tlie lever arm would have Iieen impossible to represent in Uie tomb 
paintings of Korea, and difficult to execute in tlie stone miniatures of the Ciunc^se eaves. 
It is absent from Han building models, perhaps for the same technical reasim* or possibly 
because these represent buildings of secontjury iniiKirlance; Tang practise seems clearly to 
have reserved its use for architecture of monumental scale, in which its aid was necessary' 
in supporting the great weight of wide overhanging eaves. One mention in literature 
good evidence of its existence at leaM by the peried of the Three Kmgi;loms. The later 
Chinese name for the lever arm, standard in the Northern Sung iirchitccrtuml manual Ving 
Tmo Fa Shih. is the anjr S. The CAmg-/ii-fieri Fu a description of llie Wei 

palace Cliiiig-fu-tien, by the third century poet Ho Yen W#* ^ays; *"■ 

“ The flying onp are like birds hopping. Paired shafts fire thetr support: narrowing as 
they go, they leap across to tlieir connection* . * 

Granting the exubomnee of the fu style, this might easily pass as a description of some 
decorative form of lever arm* perhaps with the longitudinal bracket which it supported 
canned to represent wings. The paired shafts” must have served os the fulcrum^ above 
the top of the column pro|jcr. The latter term may signify a motif which will he taken 
up beluw, a support in the shape of an inverted “ V/* formed by two timbers joining under 
a common bearing-block. In some Korean tombs, this is regularly spacetl in a sort of 
frieze above the normal colunm-top bracketing (fig* J** In one rare example, It is 

See fF. 

!□ Wm liMvan ». 

Cf. HamjidA, op.eii,, Bvii, of Soe. for Re^arch m Chincte Arehit,, iii/Ji fl(f, 8. TJ»<? " vaultiid " tcmlt 
is thftt of the " Celeati^ Kings uid EnrtMy Spirits " ifiJunsen-giui.tlofcuso-mon 
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used to pro\’ide (paiinted) imposts for u sort of vault (fig, 57) - Thus it is not Impossible 
that a lever arm in the Ching4u-tien may have rested on such a aupportj perhaps separated 
from the column top by several tiers of some other form of hraeketing, in the widl plane * 
This would have been a fulcrum more elaborate than that seen in the Asuka style; but 
the Han /w in general suggest a barely disciplined richness of sculptural forms in archi¬ 
tecture, from which the development into Tang style seems to have meant a general 
increase in sobriety. 

The Ching-fu-tien Fu k not wholly satkfactoty as evidence for tlie lever arm because 
its Tang editors disagree on the meaning of " flying angJ* One commeutatort Chang Hsien 

, makes it equal to yang ma tyi^l^r a term itself of somewhat dubious purport^ which in 
the Ying T^o Fa Shib glossary^ (i) is explained as the beam supporting the comer of the 
eaves. The other^ Li Shan, says^ “Nowadays people call the bracketing of a four-slope 
(hip) roof HcAicii-angifi+ffl.” The author of tJie Ting Tmo f<i Shih^ an architect as weU as 
a scholar, accepts the latter intetpretatiou.^’’® He makes perfectly clear what he thought 
the ‘^ flying ang "" was; at the same lime, he gives the iiiame meaning to the character cbien 
lit us wc!L With this authority, it is possible to find miother reference to the lever arm in 
the Ching^ju-tien Fu; 

Capitals of fragrimt wood rest thickly crowded above one auother^ set out by (the 
Ufcliiteet^s) square p Lever arms, chien, and their bearing-blocks, iil a perilous height| give 
mutual support; cunning hruckeUi stretch out to join their neighbors.” 

The translation of descriptions of Han architecture is always dangerous. Terminology 
is usually different from that of later periods; the T'ang commentators often contribute no 
light, and may even csmltadict each other. I kiiow of no instance^ however, in which 
a chiinicter used to describe one member in Han can be proved to have meant another 
in Bung. Thus it is pri»l>able that ang meant the lever arm in both periods, as the Vhig T^o 
Fa Shih siiites. IJ Shnu^s comnienl has a further interest iu substantiating an association 
seen in actual reitiniEis. H'he lever arm, as the ctiniax of bracketing science, WM used in 
Tang in buildings of major iinijorlancet which l>ecause of their rank were also given hip 
roofs. The combination, for example, h I hat of the ** golden ” hall of Toshodaiji* 

c. Intercolunmar Bracketing: 

The development of a form of bracket at the level of the complexes springing from 
the column tops but betiveen them^ is one of the chief features of Chinese architectural 
history. The two systems were at first separate, and different in form. Intcrcolumnar 
brackets were often omitted entirely; wiiere usedj they w*ere until late T'ang much simpler 
timn the otlier^^ and furnished suptwrt only in the wnU plane^ to the wall purlin or a 
bracing beam hdow it. The evolution of style from Tang to Sung brought a gra<luaJ 
increase lU the complexity of the intercolumnar unit (flg. 80); until in mature Sung design 
this was exactly like those over the columns, and supported the eaves in the same way 

ChiLUff H-skvi: fc; Fkff Fa Shlh, i: JgfljMPg Li Shan: 

tR {fe (*™ under in Fa Shik, i, whert ta Shun b qiinl^). 
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(fig, 54) . Liiter development in Cbina multiplied mch units still further, while decreasing 
the scale of the whole bracketing system, until the effect of a continuous oomice decoration 
was reached in Allng, In Japan the T'sng formula was used u’ithout important changes 
until the thirteenth century, and then continued side by side with the Sung system, 
introduced by Zen. 

Continental precedenb! for intercolumnar bracketing in the Asuka period are attested 
by good evidence in China an<l KoreaThe repertoiy of forms seems to have been limited 
to two: a simple short strut, crowned by a bearing-block, and the inverted “ V” already 
mentioned (figs. 19,55); rarely occurring in combination, with llxc strut at the middle of 
the “ V," In its Six: Dynasties form, the early principle is seen often at Yiin-kang, for 
example, in miniature facades of halls or pagodas cut in stone, beneath whose caves are 
alternating column-head and intercolumnar brackets; the former a longitudinal arm lopped 
by three bearing-blocks, the latter an inverted " V.” Han remains show nothing clearly 
identifiable as an intercolumnar bracket, but it is possible that the existence of the form 
»t that time may be inferred from a phrase in the La Linff-kuatiff^tlett Fti, written in the 
second century A,D, but purporting to describe a hall of the second B.C,: 

The l>earsng-blocks mount, tier alxove tier, to diizy summits; the curved bracket arras 
meet in series, forming chains (about the interior of the iiall). Futtgus-shaped supports 
crowd together in great numbers; the branch-Iikc props (c/nVr ch*eng are forked, and 

are braced aslant . . . 

The association of chili cli'eng with the other objects mentioned before it, suggests at 
least tliflt the phrase refers to a bracketing member. Its description seems to point to 
the inverted “ V," even more clearly than the ** pnirefl shafts ’* of the Cking~ju~ticn Fu. 

Existing remains in Japan give an obviously incomplete impression of intcrcolunmnr 
bracketing in early Buddhist architecture. The feature is entirely absent from llie eaves of 
the ,^suku buildings still extant—probably 1>ec)iiise it was uimecessar>' at their smalt scale. 
The intermediate inverted “V'* makes its appearance at HdryDji, hut in the bracketing of 
balconies instead (where it alternates with the three-beaded amis set above the oolumns, as 
at Yun-kang; fig. 5&). In remaining Nara periofl sirchitecture, the only intercolumnar units 
are struts. For China proper, on the other hand, the Tiin-hiiang widl juiintings prove that 
the " V ” was transformed in the later T'ang period into a curvilinear motif.Reflections 
of this TOntincntal development exist in tlie Nara style; not in the eaves bracketing itself 
but in a use of the same motif as a support above a cross-beam (fig. 55) - The " A' ” made 
curvilinear turns up in eaves bracketing for the first time in the Hetan periiwl. with an 
ornamental form which justifies its Japanese name kaemmata or '* frog’s legs *’ 

(figs. 83, 104) ► Tliercafter its camlntions can be traced in a steady line to the end of 
Japanese arclntectura! hisloiy, as a feature of great importance in enriching the facade. 
The sporadic character of its early appearances in Jaiwin is proljJibly due in part to accidents 
of preservation. 

.4 unique form of intercolumnar support is found in the “Indian style,” used in bays 

Cf. Okmaura *'Devdopment of the Kaervmdto, a Kind of Brat* in Cliiae** Arclijtectitrs " 

(id Japanese) , siv, Nov,, 10^, pp. 4l Elamada, ap.tii-t Buit. ili/1, Sg^, S, 3. 

‘*•€1. PeUiot, Grottet, fila. mii, xnviii, lii, elc. 
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of wide spiui llie columnar bracketing of ihh ais I have said, is based entirely upon 
horizont4il« and almost entirely inHin Iransver^ein members. The intercolunuiar system^ 
instead, makes use of the slanting lever arm in its simplest form; a stnrdy timber without 
braces of any kind^ resting on a simple fulcrum in the wall plane^ and balancing, at either 
end, the weights of the eaves and aisle purlins {fig. 114) h The directness of the 

method, and its utter lack of visual coordination with the horizontal bracketing on the 
column axes, make il seem much older than its first appearance in the late twelfth century 
in ifapart. Tracer of the same idea are found in more orthodox bracketing among earlier 
Chinese renmins. Detailed stUily in a later chapter will show the logic of its use in sup¬ 
porting particularly the purlin over the aide. 

Interior bracketing k much udder in it if range of variation than exterior, and hence 
cannot be reduced to any simple, general scheme of explanation. One whole set of problems 
are posed by the interior columns, and the transverse and longitudinal beams—with or 
without ceiling—which they suppcjrt. Here the widest differences exist, and eon be best 
studied only in individual cases. The wall columns ore more amenable to general classifiea- 
lion* In the column-head bracketing above them, the members projecting into the interior 
are of two sorts: horizontal ^rms in one or more tiers, to help support the aisle girders; and 
(if they are userl at all) lever arms slanting upward to pusli against the aisle purlin. The 
use in the Sung dynoitty and thereafler, of an intercolumnor system substantially ideutica] 
in form, is less excusable on the interior Lluin on the exterior; since the intercolumnar unit 
has no aisle girder to tend^ its horiz^JUtul arms are (at least in part) a functionally me;ining- 
Ie5s concession to Lheoretieal sjouinelry, and thus hold only a series of light longiiudina] 
bracing-beams! (hg. 54) * 

Bji.ictcetixo of tuk Asuka pERton; 

The Asnka system, almost identical among existing remaius, is given most elaborate 
use in the '^golden ** hall of Hdrj^iiji. Hcrcp as I have said^ it shows a slate of incomplete 
development in design, since the forms used on interior and exterior are entirely different* 

The interior bracketing of the Kondo—i.c. primarily that above the interior columns— 
is of tlie orthodox tyjK already altcstecl by Han architectural mixlels (fip. 20,5S), Into 
the eupitalt daito , above each column are set crossing horizonbtl iirms, tiijiki 
These^ through their bearing-blocks, makito ^support the main longitudinal and trans¬ 
verse beams of the loiver storey. The same sort of arms emerge on the inner swie of the 
wall columns to hold their share of the transverse hcamSp 

The exterior bracketing {figs* 51^ 59, 60) differs nett only in the use of the lever arm, 
in principle a normal exterior feature In the moiuimenial style of the Far East; its horizontal 
members, Instead of the normal amis and bearing-blocks seen inside, are singfe corbels cut 
out in 41 decorative cloud shape. One such corbel, set on a block above each lever arm, gives 
bearing to the eaves purlin. The lever arm itself U braced by the extended end of the 
transv erse interior beanK this beam h supporteeb JTt tiirn^ by a long cloud-shaped corbel, 
the exterior end of tJie same timber w-hich on the interior has the nonnal arm amd bearing- 


S<nr below, pp. 
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block form. Above tlie eolumix^ in the >vall planc^ the usual bearing-blocks are supplanted by 
fonm again cut cut in cloud shape. The visible wall above this longitudinaJ bracketing 
rises to bh unusual height; it is made up of three tiers of bracing-bcamSp with the wall 
purlin as a fourth at the top. The tiers are separated by single beariug-blocks (of normal 
shape} above each column; the second tier serv^es as the fulcrum of the lever arm. The 
latter runs inw'ard to be held at its end by the construction above the mterior column; and 
also receives, midivay across the aisle, the downward thrust of the aisle purlin. 

Details of form in this Asuka system are of great interest. The column has a decided 
entasis. Its capital, instead of being made up of two elements only, block and moulding, 
has at its bottom a thirdi a thin, plMle^shaped member called in Japanese mrato 
Tills last, unknowm in Han remains, is frequent in those of the Sis D^masties period 
on the continent, the archilectunil tomb paintings of Kokuli (fig. 50) and the miniature 
stone facades of Chinese cave temples like Yiin-kang.”'^ It disappears in Japan with 
the adoption of T'ang style. The feature seems to me associated with the eolunm 
entasis also apparently unknown in Han and gradually discarded in Tang. The Yun- 
kang caves contain strong Grcco-Roman reminiscences in ornament and other architectural 
details, derived probably from Gandhrim, Since they illustrate an unmistakable version 
of the Ionic capital, as weU as forms of Persian and Liditm oii^n, it is hardly rash 
to assume that the Asuku column and capital represent a distant oriental descendant of 
the Roman Doric Moulding and are indeed square in plan, while the classical 

echinus and necking are round as a transition to the column cylinder; the change may have 
been due to preference, or simply to a misunderstanding of alien forms, which probably 
were transmitted in miniature or even in pamtings, w here their Ihree^jimcnsional character 
w^as lost. 

The orthodox bracketing arm of the "golden” hall interior, standing early in a 
tradition ivliich can be traced in visible evidence for at least 3000 years, has a strength and 
beauty of form never again equalled (figp 58)- Its upper surface is slightly hollowed out; 
the underside is cut in a long curve, beginning almost imperceptibly as it emerges from 
the capital, and rising with a parabolic accseleration toward the cud, so tlial the whole 
outline moves with a subtle vitality comparable only to that of the Greek Doric echinus uf 
tlic fifth century. Tlic cm! of the arm, not straiglit but projecting slightly at the bottom, 
Forms a continuous curve ivith that of the bearing-block moulding abov-^e it- The same sort 
of strenglh and subtlety is comhined in the tioud^shaped corbels of the style with a high 
degree of picturesque variety* as purely Chinese as the column entasis is ivcstcrn. 

Bracketing at the comers of the caves is a cruda! point in later tlcvelopment in the 
Far East. In the Asuka style no special attention is given to the problem (fig. 80). The 
normally trun^versc sequence (m ascending order) of cloud corbel, beam-cud, and lever 
artn merely emerges on Uie diagonal. The Ijcoring-bloek on the end of the last is also set 
diagonally* and supports crossing cloud-corbels, which hold the intersecting eni:ls of Uie 

Hflijijidft, nf.i Hw/i. iil/J. 3, 5. 

ilrchilPctiirBl lieiuih of wesleni oiifpn uns dottwnienlly fjollwlcd for in Uie 

dnivrtD|[j ;]9 of ** The ArchUerture of tJic Norlh Wei ms Revealed in tbe ^ nn-himg Grottoes (in 

Chinese), by Liang SaG-eli'eng^ Liu TiiP-tsriig, and Phyllis Lin, BitU. ivy4,i JunCp 1034. 
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envea purlins^ Above the corner coluiim, the bracing-I>eam3 and purlins of the two walls 
intersect also, and run a few mebes out beyond the intersection, to be cut off straight, a 
design of engaging directness. 

Eaves purlin, gangyo , and rafters, taruki way coavcnienlly be noted at this 
point, as elements closely associated with the eaves bracketing. The former in the Asnka 
style is a timber oblong in cross-section; the latter, also oblong, form a single tier, unhidden 
by any sort of soffit boarding. In these points the existing Asuka buildings are unanimous. 
Minor dissent i.'s voiced only by the Tamamushi shrine, standing on the nltar of the 
** golden hall,”* This is closely imitative of actual architecture in its forms (fig. dl), and 
in general corresponds to the evidence of the larger constructions with which it seems to be 
contemporary. Its purlins, hovv'ever, are round, the cross-section typical of the succeeding 
,\ara period, which may indicate a slightly different source of style. Its bracketing units, 
in addition, emerge not on transverse axes but at an angle away from each other, as if they 
followed radii from the same center which determines the corner diagonals. This method 
produces a more equal distri button of span along the eaves purlin than that adopted in 
actual Asuka architecture, and tlws may have had practical use in a variant continental 
style. 

BitACKftriNC OF 'MiE ** Photo-Nara ” Pehitod: 

Evidence for this age is furnished by two pagodas only, one constructed at large scale 
in ^'akushiji and the other an accurate miniature belonging to Kaiiyudji and now in the 
Nara Museum,”* The two are closely similar in style, and are clearly less advanced in 
development than monuments datable in Nara proi>er. Thus although the period of the 
Vokushiji pagoda is questioned, und no date of origin Is known for the other, no <li)ubta 
exist as to their representing a stage transitional from .^isnka to the mature eighth century. 
The Kajryuoji moilel enn be examined only in facade; the construction of the Vakushiji 
example is of course rletemnned by its multi-storeyed character, but in its ground door 
presents general purallel.s to the Iloryuji “ golden " halJ which permit both exterior anti 
interior bracketing to be compared on something like the same terms. 

The “ proto-Nara ” system thus exhibited usarks n noticeable .step toward the stan¬ 
dardization of bracketing (figs. 53,63). The lever arm remains peculiar to the construction 
above the wall columns; in other respect.*! exterior and interior complexes now* follow the 
same principle, abandoning the Asuka cloud corbel and using throughout the orthodox unit 
of arm and bearing-block. The cloutl shapes used in earlier Japanese buildings hasH; uo 
exact parallels among existing remains elsewhere, but are related at Je,i.vt in their irregulnrity 
of contour to the shapes of bracket arms seen in Korea tititl China; the tradition probably 
goes back at least to the Han. for tlie descriptions of palaces of that age indicate u high 

”*Cf. ** The Architectural of the ' Jade Cabinet' in Hiiryuji " {trsnslnted into Cliini^e hy 

Liu Tun-Ueng from the Juinuicse of Tanabc [flifi). iii/1. M«ch, 1892, pp. 01 fl. Al-io ATnunumg 
ZuToku i, pp. 

a. the .Architecture of Tttnp>6 (ifi JApantftse), v* Dec. 

pp, (for brackedu^]! * See ulso ntwe, p. 47 jitirJ notes SO ( Yitkusbiji) ^ 144 . 
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degree of sculptural picturesqueness in architectumJ formsThe do^ica! style formulatf!<] 
in T'ang discarded all of tliia in favor of a severdy archileclojiic design, aa different from 
the earlier as Ls the formaliLy of T^ang ornament from the almost formless decorative 
abandon of earlier centuries* The bracketing of the Nam period^ purged of every element of 
the picturesque, is thus composed of elements which suggest only their acLiud structural 
function. 

The weight transmitted from the eaves pnrlin (still oblong ni section) to the lever 
arm now passes through the conventional three-headed longitudinal arm. The latter is 
braced, high up, by the siime sort of projecting trans\"erse beam as in Asuka; below it is 
supported by conventional bracket arms in two steps* The upper of these is a continuation 
outward of a second transverse beanip the lower a true bracket^ emerging the same distance 
on the interior* The ^stem above the interior columns is an amplification into two tiers 
of that seen at HSryuJL The upper face of the arm is still hollowed outj and Uie curve 
of the underside is still vigorous^ although limited now to the outer end of the arm- An odd, 
tongne-like appendagCp fiat against the lace of the curve, is oomdilered by Japanese archi¬ 
tects a survival from the old cloud mrbel. My own tentative explanation * based on the 
admittetl acquaintance of the Ear East with Greco-Romaic architectural forms, is limt it 
may represent the survival from some earlier Chinese mutation of the Roman comice corbel 
Ti^ith its acanthus lip. The samto plate has disappeared!, and the outer face of the arm is 
cut off vertically. 

Corjier bracketing, much more compUcaled tlinn in the earlier style, has in ** prot&- 
Kara *' assumed almost its definitive form (fig. b?)* Projection is not merely on the 
diagonal, ns at Hdryuji, but toward the front and side as welj^ the latter compleses Iicing 
identical ^rifh those over otlier columns. The diagonal lever arm, again supported by two 
steps, holds near its end a bearing-bkjck. The latter supports crossing threc-headed arms^ 
which give bearing to the purlin intersection, and an up[>cr diagonal lever arm which 
holds the corner eaves beam. It should be tioticed that tlie bearing-bfocks used on the 
diagonal compJes: differ from the rest only in l>eing set at -15 <legrees; one of the signs of 
the mature style of Kora is Uie use of a special block design fur this position* 

Rafters are now in two tiers* the standanJ for later pniclise; the LDUer rounds and the 
short outer tier square in section* Between the eaves purlin and the wall, tlic rafters are 
hidden by a soffit lioarding noki-ienjo^ panelled by stripping- 

The inner end of tlie lever arm* as at Ilorj-^uji, is held by the framing above the 
interior column* As at Horjiiji, again, it is hithlen from sight by an aisle ceiling (fig. 5€) * 
We shall find the same thing true of the one example of lever arm construction in Nara* 
proper* the "golden " hall of T^shodaqi (fig. 5S). Three eximpies Imrdly suffice to make 
a rule. It seems significant, however, that in the Sung style* in which the inner end of the 
lever arm had been civrried to a high degree of functional elKcicncy capable* at the same 
time, of ornamental effectiveness—its decorative possibifitics were ImbituaUy uiilfrcd to 
the full, and the aisle ceiling was consequently omitted. It is possible that in earlier 

^^*C*nt 5 ii£iit 4 il parallels io the Asuka "cloud wrbclhave b«n Irowi by HEtnsaila, op.cif,, in 
iii/l. Cbutl bm-kets ** arc a not unKimmon litenirj' chriic lii ChiiiA. imd were douMleJi Uenved from some 
earlier Chmese proctl^ cotniMirable to that at Horyuji. 
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centuries, while the inner nrm waa still without mterest, it was nornuiUy kept out of 
sight. 

In prolo-Nara,” for the first time among esisling remains, the intcrcolnninar strut 
appears at Vnkushiji in the ground floor, in two superimposed tiers separating the bracing- 
beams of the wall. In the up]>er storeys and in llie Kaiiyiiojt miniature the feature is 
omitted for lack of space. 

Uracketing of the Naha Feuiod; 

The standard of monumental T*ang bracketing, used thereafter in .lapan for a 
thousand years in tlie so-called “ Japanese .style," tt’Bjro appears in full perfection, in 
the “golden** hall of ToshOdaigi (fig. 53), The derivation of tlic formula from that of 
proto-Nara *’ is clear. It marks a further advance in organization, and another step 
away from the picturesqueness and subtlety of tlie Asuka style. 

The major differences in normal column-head bracketing are two. The purlin is now 
round, and between it and the three-headed arm held by the lever is an intermediate 
cushion timber, callHl sane-hijiki in the shape of a “boat’* bracket, designed to 

lessen its unsupported span. 

.Again, the system now comprises two outer planes of support instead of the purlin 
plane alone. The upper of the two Iransv'crse arms, which hold,>> the lever, holds also a 
longitudinal arm, gi^nng bearing to an Intemrediate beam. Between this last and the wall 
purlin is a soffit, nohi-tenjo^ still reticulated but now much narrower than that of Yaktishiji. 
Between it and the eaves purlin there now slopes a sort of cornice, divided by parallel 
strips, noki‘»ftinn. 1 have spoken of the resemblance between this treatment and that of 
the tenth century Kaan-yin-ko in China, which retams many Tong features (lig. 30) . 
It is worthndiile to reiterate the contrast between the fine, long curve of the ToshotlaJji 
oomice ’ and the mere diagonal plane of the Chinese survival, idnee a comparable 
degeneration takes place m later Japanese versions. .All early bracketing in Japan, based on 
the Chinese style at its strcjngcst, has a sturdy boldness comparable to that of early Gothic 
vaulting and buttrcs.siiig, The successive steps j'lit out resolutely to hold a wide overhang; 
alt the intervals are well sepamted, making possible a generous “cornice’’ and soffit above. 
In subsequent Japanese development, the function of the bracketing as the support of the 
eaves is more and more taken over by an invisible framing system inside the roof. The 
bracketing itself contracts, as if affected by iU comparative impotence, crowding the 
members cl<i$e together. In the narrow intervabs which remain, the “cornice “ persists as 
a traditional feature, but must rise almost vertically between its tw'o beams. 

Corner bracketing is a crucial index of Narn style. In contrast to earlier practise, a 
new b«tr!ng-bIock form appears, the onifo specially designed for comer use. The 

up]ier. “ abacus ” portion of the block has its anrfaces parallel to the rest, and so stands in 
a visual harmony with them. The moulded portion below is scallopcti nway to fit it to the 
diagonal arm on which it rests. The meth™!, almost impossible U> descri^, is illustrated 
by figs. «S, U. The omfo is absent both from the earliest buildings remaining in north 
China, and from the later Ming-Ch’ing official style of the Peking region. It must either 
have Iwen diiicarde<l at tlie end of Tang, or have been a peculiarity of south Chinese 
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architecture, in the regiorus directly accessible to Japan by sea (for in the Nara period it 
surely cannot have been u Japanese invention), 

The Nara corner system is tbstinguishable from the form ivhich became standard in 
Japan with the Hebn period, by its retention of one particular of the early simplicity. The 
comer complex b of course laid out on three axes, the diagonal and the two transverse, 
mounting from the comer capital. In the Naru fftyle, theiie axes are strictly maintained; 
each transverse axis uses only transverse arms (with the proper longitudinal members 
intersecting them), and the diagonal axis is a succession of diagonal step-s only, until at the 
top it expands into crossing arms which support tlie intersecting cave* purlins (fig, 63). In 
the Heian system, a greater visual coordination is effected by making the third step in die 
diagonal complex not merely a 45 degree lever arm, but also a pair of crossing arms (like 
those w'hich support the purlins in the step above), Each of these new* arms emerges to 
bold its share of the topmost longitudinal bracket, which now runs all the way across 
between the transverse and diagonal complexes (fig. 107). In this way, diagonal, trans¬ 
verse, and longitudinal members and the bearing-blocks between them are distributed as 
evenly as the complicated problem permits. 

In the Nara style, lacking the final pair of crossing arms, there is no need for tlie 
topmost tier of longitudinal bracketing to run through continuously, Jaijanese practise in 

respect is not unanimous, however. In the “ golden " hall of Toshodaiji, the top longi¬ 
tudinal brackets have a conventional three-headed form still like those <if proto-Nara 
(fig. 63). On the other hand, the east pagoda of Taimadera, w Inch in other respects is !eis 
well organi/.ed and so seems earlier, has already the feature of very long, continuous top-tier 
brackets (fig. 04). The Taimadera west jjagoda, in other respects comparable to Toahodaiji, 
uses the latter’s formula in its first-floor eaves, and imitates ita companion in the tivo 
upper storeys. 

The Taimadera. east pagoda shows clearly that the problem involves the whole pro¬ 
portioning of eaves proiection. Its bracketing projects very boldly, with almost the same 
length of transverse iirms as at Yakushijb This means that the distance lietween its 
transverse and diagonal axes, at the top, is unusually wide; so that the lougiludiiml a™ 
which runs between h unusimlly long, and must be crowmed liy no less than fiv^ fully vi.sjblc 
bearing-blocks, in iiddition to the one nt the corner. At Toshodaiji the bracketing projection 
k already noticeably less, and the existing, independent arms could !» replaced by con¬ 
tinuous nicmbers crownwl by only four blocks, in addition to the corner (ns is the practise 
in Heian). Any further decrease in projection begins to crowd the members together so 
that continuous longitudinal brackets become a pracliciil neceasitv, ^ --l , 

Various stages of solution apt>ear among early Chinese rcmniiuj. i he bracketing 
drawn on the Ta-yen-t'a lintel is simpler in tn>e, but shows an experiment «ith the same 
problem: the topmost longitudinal anm either meet under a single bcarmg-block or 
actually a single meml>er carved to suggest two (fig. 50), As laic as ibe^tenth and eleventh 
centuries in the north, however, great halls like those of Tu-Jo-ssh and ]■ eng-kuo-saft still 
use bracketing which projects too far and is to<; widely spatxxl to pcTinit continiioi.5 top 
members. The close spacing orthodox from Sung on resolves this difficulty, and thereafter 
corner bracketing is normally even more closely knit than m llemn (fig. ISo), 
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The cross-section given of the “ golden ” hull of Toshodaiji (fig. SS) iI)u^!lmtes the 
interrelationship of heattts nnti brackets on the interior, which must have been churacteristic 
of monument id 'I’*ang style. The inner end of the long lever arm is still anchored by the 
interior frsuning; my reconstruction of the roof, in addition, has proceeded from the likeli- 
ho(Kl that at the outset the lever also supported a now discartlcd aisle purlin, as at 
Hoiyfiji. 

Other Naru buildings exhibit simpler bracketing systems appropriate to their less 
pretentious character. The Ilokkedo of Todaiji lias a fairly conventional one^step. two-tier 
system, with one transverse arm supporting one longitudinal, and tliat the purlin. Perfaiips 
because there is no lever arm. perfuips simply because of the less monumental quality of 
the building, the aisle ceiling is omitted (fig. 31). At the simplest stage, no caves purlin is 
used, the support being limited to the wall plane. Such is the case, for example, of the 
lloryuji Dempoilo, refcctorj-, great ea,st gate, and ttiitra repository, the west Kondo of 
Kairyiidji, and the main haJJ of Shbiyakiishiji. The bracketing there may take the form of a 
three-headed arm set into the column cap, or may be merely a “ boat" timber, iuna~hijiki 
(as in the last mentioned lialJ). Normally the lonj^turlinal member is intersected by the 
end of a traniiverse beam, projecting a few Inches beyond the capital and cut off vertically. 

The in-adiition in detail according to the importance of the building, which is visible in 
Japanese remains, seems actnally to have been enforced in China by sumptuaiy legislation, 
at least in secular architecture. According to an Imperial decree promulgated in 83T under 
Tang Wu Tsung, “ residences of those lieneatb (the rank of) prince or duke may not be 
providat with superimposed bracketing and decorated ceilings ” 

Colunui entasis, aimost exaggeraletl at Hbiyuji, becomes subtler in the '* prolo-Nara 
pagodas and even less noticeable in the later eighth century, an<l by the beginning of the 
next i>eriod seenis to have disHpjMjared almost entirely. The Nara standard at Tushodaiji, 
pipe-like and sharply rounded at the top to fit the smaller capital, marks a clear falling 
off in delicacy of ilesign from the long, swelling curves of earlier practise. 

All major columns, tn any -fapanesc style founded even remotely upon Chinese, except 
in octagonal buildings are invariably rounti in plan. Such minor sujiports as those of 
porches are frequently square. Thi.s practise, .attested for the continent also by later Chinese 
remains, appears in the Nara period in the penthouse galleries addefl around the ** golden ** 
hall Jind pagoda of Horj-uji, and the intermeiliute storeys of the Yakushijs pagoda. The 
posts in these cases are simply square, urithout the chamfering of later periods. Square 
posts also are used in the Tamamushi shrine, probably because of its small scale. Eight- 
.sided pillare, which seem to have existed in China at least since the Han,‘'‘ are used 
in the two octagonal halls of the Nnra ixriod, the yumedeno of Horjmji and the Hak- 
kakuendO of Eizanji. 

Utin rang Shut iiiv, recorda of tcgislatian concMning cliaiiotg and robcH siv, Moid coai- 

venioDd of the oH^anal edict pveti to the Tu SAa Cki Ch'ing, xxxv, 

IgApfig#. n nad »a. 

Pao Tlnii;, Uii Tun-lstJigt juid Liang' *" Thp Architecture of the Hon Dynasty'* 

Ghlnestr), jStfi/- Dec. *24^ pp, 17 iT. Tlic Btonc thnuu iledicate^l to the film] Jsop Kuo Chil 
on Ilsiao-Pang-shan ^ Shojitnng, liu S-Miicd piIIari on its fitiuL 
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BF.A.MS ESr THE Vk'AtiL PiLANE; 

In Additioti to the several tiers of beams which ran longitudinally through tlieir 
bracketing^ buildings of the Far East habitually possesses one or more below> binding 
together the wall columns^ Tlie simplest version, found in many of the Asuka and Nara 
buildings of Japan and in the earliest remaEning in China, consists of a single beam tierp 
piercing the columns at their tops (fig, ol). The indsed lintel drawing of the Ta-yen-t"a 
pagoda at Hsi-an-fu shows two such beam levels, a short distance apart, separated by dwarf 
struts, an amplification for greater stability and decorative reltemtion (fig- 50), The limber 
so ujsed k fairly high and thin; and, as a point of difference with later practise, does not 
project beyond the comers. Its function, besides that of trying the colujmis together, is 
to provide support for intercolunmar struts, wbkh in their turn hold Uie bracing-beams 
running through the braeketing. 

The virtual inevitability of the column-piercing beam in aU existing Fa? Eastern 
architecture of early type implies its exislence in earlier centuries aa welL For this 
problem, Han evidence is unsatisfaetofy; the minintiire buildings do not indicate columns 
at aUj the bas-reliefs are obviously crude abbreviations, and the tomb-pillars of Ssu-ch'u»n 
use architectural motives as fdements of decoration detached from, all normal use. The 
Chinese cave temple facades characteristically use iiLstead of a beam piercing the column 
heads, one w^hich runs across tlie tops of their capitals, in the fashion of the w^estern archi^ 
trave, above which the bracketing exists as a sort of frie^i In a hybrid style otherwise so 
full of direct borrowings from \^'estem Asiia, it seems to me not unlikely that this system 
of trabeation represents the influence of the Greco-Roman tradition imported from 
Gandhara. A beam connecting the capita] tops is used in the Tamamushi shnnCp in addition 
to more conventional binding members below (fig, 61)^ Here the beam is set into the 
capital socket, however, in the fashion normal to Far Eastern joincrj% while in the stone 
facades of Yiin-kang and T^ieiv-lung-shan it is merely superJmposed* like a classic archi- 
irave. I know of no other example uf such a pseudo-architrave in the subsec|iient archi¬ 
tectural histories of China* Korea^ or Ja[iani tlie capital elsewhere always supports a bm^et 
in the wall plane, not a beam; and tliu$ the fashion^ if an imjx>rted one, must have ruled 
during only the earliest, least critical centuries of Bu<hlhism in China. 

Certain buildings of Asnka and Nara possess in addition to the column-piercing beam, 
or even En its place, a qm'te different member, set flat rather than upright, so that it is as 
low and wide as the other is high and thin, and encases the columns on both sides instead 
of penetrating through them* In later Japane^ practise, in the so-ealled ” Japanese style, 
derived from Xara, such timbers Bre almost always used, sometimes in as many as 
three tiers, at top, middle, and bottom of the colnmns, heavily proportioned and capable, 
obviously, of far more effective seniee in bmdmg the supports together than a single thin 
l>eam at the top. The practise, to the best of my knowledge, is unknown in Chinese 
architecture at any dale. Its fully evolved use in Japan must certainly represent a Japanese 
development, designed to cope with the violence peculiar to Nature there, the sudden 
lateral shocks of earthquakes and tjTJhoons. Since this encasing bcani is so inevitable in 
later construction and occurs only sponlically in earlier, its presence m at least some of 
the early buildings is suspicious, BS likely to W the result of later repairs as is the construe- 
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tion of the noof. Two unimpeachable works, how'ever, prove its existence iti the earliest 
Japanese construction, I he Tamaiunshi shrine ami the miniature pagoda of Enir^'iioji 
{figs. 61, 62), Neithcf of these can have been altered in any essential since its first nianu* 
factnre. Both show n comparatively narrou' encasing heani at the very top of the coltimn, 
directly beneath the capital and directly abo\'e the colimm-piercing beam. From the start, 
the encasing lieam seems tt> have been used where a maximum of stability W'as necessary. 
'Hius it is normal in early jKigotlas, and is used in the upjHT storeys of the HOryQji golden ** 
hall Jind mifldle gate, while the piercing beam is used in the lower. In the Iloryuji cloister 
corridors and .mtra repository, and in the two octngonal halls of the Kara period, timbers 
of the same sort run as lintel and sill above and below the latticed u-indows (fig. 7, 37, SO), 
In the golden hall of Toshotlaiji, where the enclosing beams run around the walls but 
ore omitted across the front portico, ami h.ive the heavy proportion of later centuries, it 
seems more likely llmt they are present as a result of later repairs (fig. 28), 

Coi.trsj3j Bas^ axu Pr.ATFOR^^s; 

In the Asukfl periotl, the simplest form of column biise, seen in the Horytiji middle 
gate, is a natural stone flattened on the top.’’^ Even in contemporary work there is an 
advance Ijeyond this primitive stage. Thus the bases of the lluryiiji pagoda arc rounded 
off; and from this rough circle there is on either siile a rectangular projection, the 
hitsQTfui-isfii which joins the base to the stone sill. More finishetl examples of such 

appendages exist in the Korean temple Pulguksu, and suggest the immediate source uf the 
Japanese usage. 

The platforms of the Uor^Tiji Kondo and pagtxla are built with a comparable Asuka 
simplicity (fig, 5). A fairly thin crowning course projects slightly over the edge. Below, 
fornung the face of the terrace, rectangular stoues are hud in two unequal courses, varying 
in heiglit lit different points. The floor of the platform and inside the building is of paving- 
stones set out in squares. The squat lower terrace around both of these buildings, different 
in design and material, is surely a later addition, though of uncertain date.'” 

Early Nani column bases frequently ehiboratc the Iloryuji ivigoda type, with or 
without the fwsawM-MAi, often taking a two or three-tiered fonn. Hie tiers are hardly 
more limn flat disk.s each a little sm.'ilJer than the one below. The appearance of the form 
at a time of western influence on the Far East, and its complete disappeanmee later, raise 
the possibility of ita Ijeitig a distant oousm of the Greco-Bomim moulded base, less skib 
fully executed in un ungrateful material. In w'orks of the later eighth ccnlurj-, whether for 
economy or hick of interest—the Japanese have never excelled in stone-cutting—there is a 
tendency to revert to simpler forms, roughly shaped to fit the column, Nonnally the top of 
the base stone has a protruding dowel, designed to be set for greater security into a socket 
in the bottom of the column. The bases of the central shafts of pagodas reverse the form 
usual elsewhere, Ijeing hollowed out in a series of descending tiers, with a socket at the 
bottom to hedd relics and treasure, 

Kara platforms are markedly better orgiim'aed than those of Hoiyuji. Between 

Column haaea and plalfinnra ait dbenMOc] by KawaJeaUu. KoWAa^-nyumon-faStfa. pp. SJff.; 
AmuiuinB. SAiyd, pp. 47-fl. ISO;" Details of Tempyo." pp, 59^4 (mtli drawings). 
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crowning ancJ sill coufises, the dado is subdivided by fiat posts- these sm<l l!ie dado ilsell 
a single targe stone-course in height* The e-vidence of the Tun-bmmg paintings goes to 
show that In China, at least, such panelled platforms might Im painted m brightly con¬ 
trasting colors; an effect spared our timid tastes ttxlay by the mercy of time, 

Doon^ ANn WtNiKiws] 

The doors of all early Japanese temple architecturCt before the inlroduclion of the 
Sting style in the thirteenth oentnr3% Ijelong to a category" called itakmaia i-ft- 

doors of "'Chinese style" (i*e* hinge<l) made up of planks only*-^’* 'Die most rcrtiark;ibk 
of the class arc the earliest^ the doors of the ** golden ” hall of Horyuji, each of which is a 
single cypress plank, made so skilfully that it has sufTered no warp or split in all the 
intervening centuries. The tour de force was apparently too diScull to be Jong continued. 
For greater convenience of timber sisje and a more certain avoidance of warping, the Nara 
period doors are made up of two or more plonks—in the unusually large ones of the 
Toshodniji golden hall;, three or four^ with strips across the back — and are sUtfened by 
cross-pieces* or hasbibami fit*® , set flush at top and bottom. As if for perfect convenience 
of comparison, a door of this type stands next to the single plank of the Hdrynji " golden ” 
Ixnlk in its penthouse gallery or 7noko.^fn (fig. tfff) . 

The early Horyuji doors are perfectly plain^ More common practise was to decorate 
the outer face by rows of bosses, or nail-heads in decorative fomip In tlie Hdryuji pent¬ 
house^ these are of gilded bronze in three members, a flat plate against the w^ood edge with 
lotus petals, a slightly protruding circular boss, and n nad-hcad knob at the center; in the 
Tosht^iiiji “ golden ” hall, they arc of wood, Iac<inercd and once gilded^ and shaped like a 
dumpling. The celebrated description of the North Wei paguda at Lo-yang mentions its 
l>osscssing the same sort of gilded door bosses, and many Chinese jMigodas of early dale 
show' the feature imitated in stone. No Jajmnese buildings, on the other hand, possess tm 
om^imentai door feature ooramon in Chinn at least from Han to the present, the knocker- 
handle (whether for practical use or merely decorative) in the shape of a monster or lion, 
Vtiih a ring in its mouth 

A feature common to early doors of the itakar^^to type is that their pilots extend 
vertically into continuous limbers, scr^dtig as lintel and sill above and below ihem, llicsc* 
and the frames at either side, are simple members without mouldings. A dose Chinese 
parallel to such doors an<I their frames exists in the miniature Jirchilectuml mtm ctiijboards 
running around the aisle^i of Uie Pao-chla-chiao-tsang-tien of Lower Huayen-ssu in 
Ta-t*ungdu (fig. 150)» dating in mid Liao arouncl the middle of the eleventh century.^ 

Japanese temple wiitdow^^ until the introdtiction of the Sung style* ivere latticed 
verticallythe bars being set at 45 degrees to the frame. In the Asuka periotl* as in the 
Horyuji cloisters (fig. SO), they are separated by an interval greater than their own 

Cf. Felliot, GtoUaj, pla. lik liii, dv, cedu, clc. 

pp, m n.; AmoniiiniL, SAiyfl, pp. 131-3; “ I>eiiiil9 of Tempyon” pp- 
CVen Chui!kff-ch‘ih “Notts on AreMleclarai Details" (la Chinwi), Bull of Soc. fw 

Re^.artk wh Chinese. Archk,^ v/S, Msrdi *33, pp. 1$U ff, 

Cf- iv/3^ Ta-t'unit report fig, 34. 
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diagoni!! width. In Nara the interva] is somewhat narrower, and in succeeding centuried 
it contracts still further, until in Kamakiuii the bars are side by side. Windows, like doors, 
are simply framed^ frequently the space between their sUls and the base of the w'all b 
subdivided by wooden posts, the wall itself being, of course;, of white plaster. The same 
sort of latticed window^ imitnte<l in stone, has been usecl in Chinese pagodas until a com¬ 
paratively recent date^ Its effect is imitated also in Nara for decorative purposes* as in the 
doors of the mokoski penthouse of the Iloiyuji pagoda, the upper part of which forms in 
each a large panel, subdi\dded as if by lattice bars but with no opening between. In the 
golden ball penthouse, the similar pauels are actual windows. 

Rooi^ A^'D Tuf4H Ornaments: 

Roof forms in the Naru period arc graded, like bracketing, according to the rank of the 
building^} they eover.^*" The most monumental* like the two large halls of Toshodaiji and 

Aitianuina< Shi^a, pp, Si, 134; DeUib of Tempyo,” pp. B6-?. A soTpriiing e^nxption to the 
uomitU hicrardiy of roob fonns Ims been for tlie greatest of ulL Japanese linib* the Todiu|i 

Datbutfuden. A brief note by Fukuyania In Nar* IIL pp. ^£35 fF,, pr^nU i^vJdefkce to 

prove that the origirinl farm here nrsus a hip-aad-aable* rather than tl»^ niQiiimieatii] which the lebmlt 
lUiU bus at present. The record which he uses la appAFCfitly mv&ihihle only ^ n muiascript beJon.fpiig to the 
document ccdJeetioEi of the Tudalji Soiltheiijl Fn^eiftctr Toiianin, in a dealiog vdUi temple rcpalri^. 

Tl’kC pftKSagiO iu quc-ftioTi ho^ lost its Luitial cJmracters, so that its subject is not iBimedlately obvious: 
unfortunnlei tdso is tlie fAct that it Li inlsduteiL u^drig the impo^blo ** SUi year of Clidky 
{an era only 3 ytaifs long, 1040-43). Fukuyama corrects this by latenixL) evidence to read 1st of Cho^n ^ 
(1038),. which would mean that the repairs noted were made directly alter a typhoon of 1027+ TJie 
passage ia one paragraph deals with the reereetion of the Tcugniinon g]ite+ und so Keems deoiiy to ileal 
with Todaiji buildings. The eruciol section opens: 

“ 7 Afcu, ^-storeyed tile roofed Kondoi one buildiug.^' 

The next £ choraeters are illegible, but from the general eoatost probably Wgim to record damage 
to the tipper roof. Then follows: 

“. . - northecn ^ * (b e. outennust) eaves, 11 members; of the cafltem nrid western * bunging fish ^ 

Sift. ^ members; 4 ^ pmitma bells' and Ihehr wuicl-tioklvrs l together with metal fittings From 

various places: all of these are completely lofil. The roof tiles have fallen off or betMl brcikoi^ In the * iying* 
eaves on alJ four aides (minor aupjwrtijig metubtra called) and 5^1 in various places hnye 

been broken, and both inne^' mid outer plaster soffits between the rafters ii4ve fallen out. In 

espeemJ, damage has been sujffered by the eaves beam at the northeast corner, and by the uiiddie bay ol 
the ridge, with its bcBring-blocks, hraekcL amis, purlin^ und mflers. The plaster wdls m dakiug off in the 
incessant rain. Four door panels have Eollezi out: und 41 metal door oa well as (two chameters 

misring) bare fToiii the railing «o east and west, arc oonipktdy loast. 

Lower storey: 

In thia storey I damage has been suffered by the timber ends rafters . . . (etc.).** 

The Lin port out detail in nli this k the coeiition of “ hanging fish." These Ate oroMncntd wexmIcd 

[Huidoiit^ umal in a gable field (see p. 119, below) + and could not in a hipped roof. Ergo the Kondo 

in ipicftlon cannot have hnd a hrp. Of Uie other pos^bilities, the {inherently Iniprobable) gable La also 
excluded by the record*s mention of caves on all four sid'K **; ergo the rwl type u$ed must have been 
ft bip-and-gftble. 

FLLkuyania''s case secmii strong enough at least to flisturb the traditional axioms hut not so ueJm- 
peaeliaMe as to overthrow it. Throughout Chiiieae orchiieciurftl lihiloryi an overwhelming weight of 
Lnidition lias made the lop the one form Euitoble for buildings of the first riaas; jl is hard to believe that 
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the n«kJted6, are hipiied. ithichu IS Si, as was cerlamly the case in contemi^orary China. 
The Iciist pretentiouSj single-storeyed gateways or buildings like the refectory' and Dempodo 
of HoiyUji, are gabled, kmzuma . The mlermediate cla^s, exemplified by the'' golden ” 
halt and middle gate of Hdryuji and the main ItaJl of Shinyaknshiji^ have combination 
hip-and-gnble roofs, inrru>y<i Al^S* In the Asnka period Tanmimishi dirine, there is a 
sharp contrast between the two sections of tins sort of combination roof* the gable being 
steep and ille hip much flatter in slope^ while the line between them is actually emphasized 
by a break in the tiling. Theoretically this should represent the earliest stage of n combina¬ 
tion not yet fully reconciled. The same contrast in slope and break in tiling has been 
retained in the ""golden hall of Shitcnnojl, doubtless from its Asuku originat, through all 
its many rebuildings. It is probable that this primitive version of the hip-and-gable, Llie 

ID the &th century tbe Cbiiicst* principle! wrmld hive bwn m abeyance, er that tlie Ja|uiiicde in Uiqir ^upmne 
attempt to reaeJh Tang scale would have tieltberalely clepcivod themsdvea of iJk? fiiml dcmrftt in moTiu- 
mcDLaJlty. Tiic couteaiporary map yf Todiiiji shows the Duibut6udeii in simplified foim^ it is true, with 
only three hayji the front; but it sbowi also a double roof—^wiLli a balcony niiining nmuud the luwr^, 

and the upper a maulfeat hip iv, pi. 404). A rcductioii lo the number of biiyi drawn is a 

r«i3Dnable adjustmeut to miniatiije scale; but it is hard to see why the draftsman who ludicatKl a tiny 
balcony railing should have mlsdrawu the much more imjKirUnt tout line. 

.Another abermtlcm from Chinese standards is frequently ascribed to the original Daibutsuden: a breab 
in its lower eaves like that actually existing in two Hemn periixl hoUs* the Byi^olu HoOdA 
ant! the Hokaiji Amid ado ^ that the middle section of the roof actoss the front bt higher 

tluin elsewhere (Egs. and see Amayiuma, Ztira^ti i, p. 95). Hie practise is^ lo the l^rsi of my 

knowledge, unknown in China at any i»riod, lU appearance in llrian Japan, jw part of a genend slackening 
of Tanj^ motititnimialityp is reasonable enough; at the mid 8tli ccntiiry it would imve beep nri ctttraordinBr>' 
innovatloD. There h no sign of this variatuHi, either, in the Todalji msp of 75(J. The evidimee, snch ils it b, 
is fumbhed by the 12th century picture scrtJl ^hich riiow.i n vieii- of the 

entranee to the DalbuUndeu—^Ihc roof being iavkiye, but tlic ooliimna of the puddip 7 bays bc^g tidier niim 
the rest {Nihon^makimona^h^et g Tokyo* 11129* vii, p, 40). Tlae ositjm applied in thb 

case is that the standards of rstalism in YamatM ilhistnition were so strict that the picture must liave been 
accurately drawn from tlie buiMinp^ itself, with a full understanding of All impliealions. Furtfirrmure, there 
h no record of any major cTuinge in the Daibutsaden roof in centuries tjcfore the I2tli—^and lifting T bays 
of eaves would have been a major operaUon, at the scale of tin? building—so thnt the 
evidence must hold for the 8th century as well as for its own time. To all tlus^ the first answer ttiiist be 
that the is in the osiric picture demonstrably bdow a true realistic accuracy. Its repfcsciittttioi!i 

of the still existing bronze Luitcm in front of the olcps w gencralisted and out of proporliDn; and the Great 
Buddha Himself ht mode to ait not on two tiers of lotus petals (as He does today, and mujit have since the 
beginning, for this bottom part of the sUluc U origitiai) but three, and wUh a convent iomd floral paltcm 
drawn on tlie petida instead of their proper J/aador<^ of Buddhas and lesser divinities. Rchiiitnl irJglit 
proceed to rlaim that the artist of tlic Shigisan-en^t —a Kyoto dweller by the quality of his style, and by 
the accurate knowJedji^ he shows clsewbcrp of the Imperial paJace—may never have been in Nara (ui 
those day* a lottg journey away, as the ** Tale of Ciuji shows). His view of the DaibuUudta may well 
have been compost of materials readily available] pilgrima^ descriptions (for tuch a unique detail ms tlie 
iantem] ^ aittl KyESto temples for the archjteeture. Several of tbcic built in the llth and t2th centntj' 
followed theTodalJi tmliUon more or less closely In their general layouts, and in making the architectural 
focus a great two-storeyed hall with a tiled roof, U bays across the front, enubrirting a coIoohI Etf^hana 
imoge. The first and most famous was Hojoji built by FMjiwara no Michmaga around i(>£5 

(sec below, pp. 131 f!. and notes 245^28). and setting the Btandard for all lalnr Heiali ochlevemcnLi by ltd 
magnifleenee and costliness. Now the H6«lo of Byodnin, io which the broken eaves line appeata aroimd 1053, 
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so-called iehikorobnki ©fifi was also originally used at being abandoned in the 

reconstruction of the roofs in the seventeenth cenluryp At Shinjrakushiji the break has 
disappeared, and the slope^ althougii accelerated toward the top, is continuous. 

All roofs of remaining Asuka and Nora buildings are of tile.'*® The latter b of two 
sliapes :ii flattish, segmental tile laid, bat'k dowTi, against the mud fill over the sheallung; 
and a senuH^ircular tile covering the other^s intersections. At the edge of the CJives both 
kinds receive ornamental treatment^ varvdng with their shape (fign. 65)^ The subject of 
the pallerns used on such Ulc-heads is far too complicated for more ttian briefest mention 
here. It may l>e ^id merely ihot the round heacl is almost always oruBmented with a 
lotus palleriii of widely varying form, which becomes increasingly complex and small in 
scale from Asuka to tlie end of Kara; while the segmental head lias one type or another of 
rinecau, which like the lotus must have been ultimately western in origin. 

The main ridges of buildings of major importance in Asuka anti Nam were—probably 
in the majority of cases—embellishcti at each eml by a large acrolerion in the conven¬ 
tionalized .shajje of a binrs tail curving up and inward. Of the two still standing on the 
**golden" hall of TpslKidiiiji, the western k ci>ntemporary with the building; one of the 
originals from the Tamamush] shrine is preserved in the temple treasury, and has s^rv^ed 
as the basis for the modern copies noiv on the shrine itself (fig. Cl). In addition, many 
sucli acroteruip made tile or even of stone, have been dug up on old temple sites, and 
show a variation of shiipe anci surface onmmcnt also worthy of special study^ Several 

vjaM erc4:Lefl son Yorimic-lii pp. 240, md rv^>t£ 220) . Hia brilliance of 

its dccomlioTi miifll have ftprefleated a ddib^alc attempt to cuud or auldo the earlier geoprBtion; the Flill 
remainkf door and wall paintings which Uluslratc the Coming of Amida were probably inspired by 
predecessors on die doors of the Amidndo of Hojoji (described in the 11th oentuTy Ei^a-mouG^atari 

. JTviii, cliapter Tania no Utcua.^' edition of SliunyodoH T^kyp, p, 441). I veiiturc the sugg^tloa 
that It was tiojoji- nt the full tide of ilciuii which fir^t broke away from CMcese cxiDS'ention toward 

a more picturciiqije rviof line; anil which was imiLated at Byud^in and Hokoiji later (%, 7ft), Inridefitally 
the scale of HojOji, where the Hashatia image^ was feel high, b much more like that of the 
view ihan that of tlic immeruM^ Kara Daibutfuden; and the reocTded decoratiDu of Llie pclak of its lotus 
thmne, with a hundred toy nail ^cal inani jcweLi.xvii+ **0ti||ahu/’ p. 43il) fits the conven¬ 
tional pattcnia of the pietuTei imidi belter. 1 prefer to lielieve, therefore, that the painter wa^ aetualiy 
recording: hia metnorv^ dlher of iJie H6i5ji Kondo (biimeiL down lUSS, but wl lip a^ain in 1005 by 
Micldnn^a'a sons, tind rtill standing Ihroii^hpul the 12th eentury), or of mme other great mctropoliLaii 
hull which imitated it. 

Tims the Evidence for an tineonverLtlotial Inwcr roof on the 0th century- DaibuLaudeit Is even mora 
difficult to accept thaii that whicli claims the upper was a liip-and-gable; aiifi T hdieve that this e^cnsion 
of the problem mokes it no eoaiirr to suppose that the great Nara halt was an exceptional desij^. 

On the other haiidt I niuBt admit that I cannot find any obvious flaw ja Fukuyatna^s mateiial. Tlie 
passa^ certolnly describes some Nora Kando: the two storeys ami the grent size implied j' t Arm ** being 
n Hclan way of ^^aying that the cluuicd wn^ 1 bays long^ see below, p. 162) could fit no other type of 
hall; and the reasonable pTnwumption is that the subject is the Koiulo of Todaiji, since all other dues relate 
to thbi Icmjjlc. Since the scribe wm cartleis enough to make a gross error in dating, it is conceivable that 
he wrotehanging fish '' also by some iDLstakcn associntion of ideas, or even by the tmujfcrence of ii wliole 
line of chariaftcrs frtdii some othvr section. The whole tlcotnncnl should be studied more carefully before any 
final deebion Is reached. 

Cf^ Amaimma, DeiaiLi of TempyS,*^ pp. Sr E. 
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Chinese texts concur In placing Rie origin of the feature in Han, when it Is supposed to 
have been adopted as the symlwi of a miraculous sea-monster, capable of extinguishing 
fire.”* The roof-tile, in Japanese ahibi S6.fi, has the name of this monster, “ whose tail 
resembles an owi’s.” In the Tamamusld version and in that found on the site of Horinji 
und probably also Asuka in date, the surface is actually decorated with convent ion ill ized 
scales or feathers. In the Toshodaijl afiibi and in those shown on the T'ang pagodti lintel 
ilrawing of Hsi-an-fu (fig. SO), such vestigial realism of texture remains only as A sort 
of crest around the outside and top, the difference in date, tlierefore, being marked by an 
increase in formality. 

Less important buildings possessed another type of acroterion for the main ridge, a 
large, Hat, horseshoe-slinped tile cailed generically onikaviara because its outside was 
usually moulded into the face of a demon.'*® Originals of the type remain still on the main 
hall of Shinyakushlji (fig. G5) and the Tengnimon gate of Tdilaiji, the face so flat tis to be 
almost tu'o-ilimensional, framed at sides and top by a band of pearling. The ontkstixttti 
proper conceals the end of the successive layers of flat tiles which make up the body of tlie 
ridge; above it. flaring slightly upward, a round tile with an ornamented head, the tori- 
biisuma mns out as the termination of the semicircular course capping the ridge. 

Alternative designs for the face of the horseshoe may he the mask of a lion, or a formal 
lotus pattern. I have seen one fragment of tJie onikawara type w'hleh presents remarkable 
analojpes ivith Hellemstic acroteria, comprising a central paJmette and what U apparently 
the nude arm of b small human figure grasping the floral scroll.'" Close parallels to the 
demon face proper have been excavated from temple sites of the same period in Korea; 
and although I knoiv of nothing of the kind rcmaitiing in China, the Hati house models have 
sketchily shown ridge finials which could easily have developed into such a form. 

A further use of tile ornaments on the typical early temple roof in Japan is made uL 
the ends of the descending hip ridges. In the Tamamushi shrine and the Kairyuoji pagoda 
only one such ridge exists at each corner, and the omament is simply the flaring tnn-binfuma 
(figs. fll,G2) - 'Hie mature ? ^ara style provides a double termination^ the mam ridge ending 
some distance from the comer and a short suppiementary ridgCp the cfiigomMn^ 
continuing below. This treatment h typical for nil later Japanese Uled roofs* On the main 
hull of Shinyakushlji^ all these eight fintnls take the form of demon facftSp like those on the 
main ridge; elsewhere the Nam originals have been lost. 

The Suidaiji inventory* ii;noted in a previous chapter^ proves at least one use in Jupati 
of an addition^] omament* this set at the center of the main ridge and highly elaborate 
in form. V^Tielher the precetlent was followed in later buildings or not» no trace of lUijiiiing 
of the kind remains. In contrast, the central ridge ornament hag been popular in Chinn 
from the earliest cadences of Its arehitecture to modem Limes (fig, SO); e^i^eellent proto* 

CL Taaa Fa Shih ii undrt mm for cfuoUitiDns dating with tlw owlVlrii" 

Japiui«9« v-errsDus in Amanama^s of Trapyo,** Eg. ITj pp* 64, tS6-7. 

Amjuuima, DelalU of Tempyor figs. IS, Ifl; pp. 11041, 1S0-27. 

***Tofcyo Imperial Household ^rus.+ -\pril "iSfl, spcrial uiubjliuD of Kmns period objifCta recenUy eatc*- 
vated; from Snirinji (Osaka-fu, Muuuui-kiiTracliI-gijn, Funjlcbi-maclii £:&U]DglJC 

no. 194), 
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types fctr tbe fashion imitated at Saidaiji exist, for example, in the miniature facades of 
Yun-kaog ami Lung-men.**^ The **bronze, lile-shaped corner protectors" mentioned by 
the inventory, are probably a reference to like those of Kairyuoji (as well as 

an explanation of the symbolic purpose behbd their use). 

IxTumon Beams A^’D Inteh-Beam Suptobts; the Gable Field: 

Interior beams of Asuka and Nara possess a marked curve which justifies their 
Japanese name of koryo fiC®, or “ ruinboiT beams," The same phrase is used In Chinese 
descriptions of both "Fang and Six Dynasties Buddliist architecture, pro^'ing the com¬ 
munity of form naturally to be expected^ and the cundng beam probably goes back in 
China at least to Han, smee a parallel with the arch of the rainbow- occurs more than once 
in the fu describing the palaces of the time/** In Asuka the whole span forma one long 
curve, beautifully evident in the Horj-uji cloisters (fig. SO). In Nara the curve descends 
abruptly at the " shoulders" of the beam, as it runs into its support; and the bottom 
contour is clearly cut from an original horizontal. In both styles the end of the beam, 
projecting outade the wall, runs horizontally and is cut off vertically; w-hilc its cross- 
section is slightly wider at top than at bottom. The effect is one of combined strength 
and lightness, in keeping w-itli the general character of early architecture. 

Supjmrt fpveii by the beam to anything above it is transmitted through a block of 
ornamental shape, called by the Chinese a “camel’s bump" and by the Japanese 
(with reference to its later development rather than the early form) kaemmata or " frog’s- 
legs." The member iuis been mentioned earlier, in connection w-ith the use of a closely 
related support as a unit of intercoluninar bracketing. Both are called in Japan, 

and the two have been related in contour throughout their known evolution. The inter- 
columnar support, how-cver, performs a hardly more than nomiml service in actual con¬ 
struction, and so seems to have been conceived as a decorative element almost from the 
start/" Its earliest appearance, in stone facades and cave paintings of the Six Dynasties 
period, is in the shajie of an inverted *’ V/* a form of considerable strength. Even at T'icn- 
lung-shan, however, at the end of the archaic period, the sprawling arms have lost all sense 
of bracing. In 'Pang, as the Hsi-an-fu pagoda lintel and the Tun-huang paintings show, the 
once architectonic “ V ” has become a curvilinear motif of almost pure decoratiou. It is 
from this version, tw-o " legs ” of ornamental contour rising to join under a liearing-block, 
that the intercolumnar kaerumata which first appears in Japan in the Heian period must 
have been derived. The support above the beam, on the other hand, must perform a 
real and important structural function; and thus although its outline may follow the same 
sort of cur>’es as the other’s, its center must remain solid. The two forms are distinguished 
in aichitcctural tcrminologj- by prefixes; the jnter-beam kaerumata by I'fa , “ plank 
the bracketing variant by kurinttki “ hollowed out,” 

In the Horyuji cloisters, the transverse beams support the ridge-pole by a clearly 

Tokivn and SekinOr BiMldhUt MonumenU, it, 3^, 38^ elc. (Yurt-knng); 76, 00, etcr. 

(Lung-tiirJiJ _ 

Cf. KawokflUti, pp. Bi2 fF.p 70 ff.; Amanunia^ DcUils of Tempyo^" pp. TZ-S, 
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structuml, large-scale form of the inverted " V," each slanting arm being itself of beam 
proportions (6g. 39), A s im i lar construction ia used in one of the contemporarv Korean 
tombs (fig. 57). This must be the functional prototype from which the intereoliimnar 
unit lapsed into omamcnUxl uselessness. As such it possesses a considerable historic Intereiit. 
As a triangular support for the ridge-pole, it represents the (so far as I know) sole approach 
made by Far Eastern architecture to the principle of the truss. In a region of earthquakes 
anti typhoons, a thorough appUcation of truss forms would have been an enormous gain to 
tlie stability of wooden archileclare. The experiment was a timid one, and apparently of 
relatively brief duration, m both Japan and Chinn; a sign, perhaps, of the obstinately 
unscientific character of oriental thinking. The embrymnic inverted “V” truss appears 
again in Nara to hold up the Shinyakushijl roof (fig, 22), It may turn up sporadically in 
later buildings by way of archaism or stressed simplicity as late as Kamakura (e. g. fig. 77), 
but by aesthetic choice rather than an interest in structunil efficiency. In China it seems 
to liave disappeared even more compietely. Liang Ssh-cKeng has recently published on 
instance of its use in *' China’s oldest wooden structure,” the main hall of Fo-kuang-ssQ 
on \\ ii-l^al-shan* dated 857^^*'^ where the details have si ill a good deal of the 
sturdiness of Horyuji^ WTiat I should suppose to be a compromise between the uufamiliur 
triangle atid the uontial Far Eastern rcticiilatlon of horizontals and verticals^—the use of 
single slanting supports to brace the purlins* doubled at the ridge-pole on either side of 
the normal king-post-—was probably u.^ed more widely, and had a somewhat longer life 
on the continent. This practise is part of the structural repertory' of the Hokkedo (fig^ 21) * 
and is a possible variant of the pure inverted “ in later Japanese work, as a visible 
aesthetically determined form. On the mainland it is still frequent m liao and Chin 
buildings, whetlier visible or hidden, as one of the elements of stable roof framing 2^, 
SO). lU subsequent disappeariitiee and the return to a vocabulary' of right oUi^es only* 
are part of the degeneration of later Chinese architecture, a loss of all flexibility and subtlety. 

Remaining ita-k^cTunmt^ in tlie strict sense of the term belong to the buildings of the 
Nara period. In simple construction comparable to tliat of the Horyuji doisterish—the 
same monastery's Todaimon* or the Toduiji Tengahnon (fig. 3ti)—they may aid agnin iri 
supporting the ridge-pole, though smaller in scale than the embryonic truss; in the same 
way, each is supplemented above by a three-headed bracketp running longitudiarLlly through 
tiie bearing-block at its top and thus giving a wide bearing for ibe ridge-pole. 

In the more complicated framing of a large open roof, the member serves to sepiirate 
and transmit weight between the tiers of beams- In the typical case of the Kaiiy^udji west 
" golden hall* for example, the lower “minlxjw beam holds solid at its 

quarter pcjtnts; these support a second tier beam; and the latter has at its center a third 
kaemmata^ which through a longitudinai bracketing arm bears up the ridge-pole (fig. 4t>). 
Where the interior of the roof is closetl over Uie chancel by iir ceiling, as in tlie Hokkedo uiul 
the Kond5 of Toshodaiji* the kacnimata support the interior ceiling frame work (fi^- 21» 
2b* CG) - 

As is appropriate to such stmcturid use^ the iCofriicnin'infa is comparatively low, and 

A 3 ia July. 1D41, pp. 354 ff., %. S. The name of b Latiy Niti#, inscribed aa donor on one 

of till- Imll bciAinis. nlso appears on a #lcle oulaitin daled B57. 
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k actually thicker than it is high. Its contour varies Really, The example, in the 

Iluryuji 'rddaimou, has still somethijig of the angularity of the inverted " V/' An imalogoiis 
form mafle curvilinear sweeps up from both ends in a long cjuia, m the Toshodaiji Kodo 
atul the lloryiiji mtra repositorj' (fig. 7). In the version of the Kairyiioji hall, this curve is 
mtemipted by the suggestion of a cusp (fig. 40); which in the Hor^iiji Dempodo aud 
Toshodaiji Kondo u incroasingly exaggerate<l until it becomes a reverse curl (fig. SS), It is 
this last form which serve^i as the basis for the later evolution of the ku^rumaUi in the 
Heian periinl. The same general sort uf shape^ with a floral character vaguely reminiscent 
of a palniette set upside down, is i mi luted in stone in the Taug cur\dngs of Tien-luog-shan. 
The earliest preserved wood eamers-humps ” of China, although appreciably later, are 
still close to the I'^ang prototi^TJCs seen in Japan. In the Confudan shrine of Cheng-ting- 
hsienp a building so early in style as to seem almost late 'Tang, the form used in the open 
beamed ceiling is very like that of the Horj'iiji east gate (figs. 42, 4S). In the sutra reposi- 
ioty of Lung-hsing-ssu in the same cHyj which is probably Northern Sung/** the support 
again cJosely resembles the type of the Tengaimim of Todaijl {fig* 14S) * 

The construction l?enealh the roof in Chinese architecture, and in the early buildiiigs 
of Japan, is of visual importauee on the exterior when the roof tj^pe is either a gable or a 
hip-and-gable* In this case, as in the framing of the exterior wall, the members in the 
enclosing plane are visible in the same form inside and out. In the former type the end w^all 
is like a cross-section cut tluxjugh the building, revealing perfeelly its interior framework. 
Thus the gable facade of the Kairyuoji hall, or of the refectory*, mtm repository, or 
Dempodo of Horyuji, shows against the while plaster viiHl the system of beams and 
kaeirtL7nata^ mounting to support purlins and ridge-polei, which is used betw^een every pair 
of columns insiiie (figs. 7, 40). The only difference is Uiat 'm the w'aJl plane an axial coluiim 
is added far greater stability under the lowest beam, this line of support being naturally 
omitted within for spatial reasons. 

We shall Imd that in later .fa[iaiiese architecture the gable facade becomes merely an 
ornament, without any relatJousbip lo the iictualp hidden framing. In the Nara iiericHl 
such dishonesty “ of design is suggested in only one highly curious building type. This 
is the single-storcycd gateway exemplified by the Tengaiiiion of Tuduijli and the great 
east gale, Todaimon, of Herjnlji.^®^ The building is two bays deep^ each half^ front and 
back, spanue<J by iU own "open roof/* the two being coi.ered by the single large gable 
roof visible outside (fig. ^^fi). The gable end s^uggests n single open room inside, howevert 
at first sight differing not at all from a Facade like that of Kairyudji; actually the only 
visible difference is that the lower iieam level k made up of two timbers meeting on the 
axial column, rather thstn a single l>eani axially supported. The framing seen on the 
exterior h actually used msidr also, where It suits very ill the purpose.'^ of the cross-section, 
the single upi>er-tier " ramkjw- beam'* cut ting ihmugh Uie mtern\e<Iiate wall and Uie 
interior rafters of both “open roofs.” It w^mld lie more accurate to ciill this awkwardness 

'*^CL Liaag, Thr Aadctlt Arriiitecltirr of Clicng-ling Maien/’ BuiL W/^, StpL 1033, pp. 59, 20 ff., 
Jig.. E£. IE, 19, TbcH two biiildin^it must In; datnl pHntifmlly Ly nlyle. 

Amanuaia. Zaroka. pp, 190. 118, 152-9, 158-9, 

/Jo, pp. 00-105. Ill-ft. 
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rather than dishonesty, saving the mote discourteous term for those later cases b which it 
is truly applicable. 

In the hip-sncl-gablc roof, the gable section left exposed Is only a small triangular field. 
In the one Nara instance of this form, the main hah of Shlnynkushiji ffig. <$3), the roof 
has been rebuilt in the later double'shell style, with an appreciable distances between rafters 
and tiibg. In the process the outside of the roof htis naturally been raised. On the ends, 
the difference seems to have been enough to conceal a portion of the framing which origi¬ 
nally was exposed in the gable field. The Shinyakusbiji roof is held above the eliancel by 
a very large version of the mverted “ V,” tlie slanting anus, halfway down, holding bearing- 
blocks which support intermediate purfins (fig. SS), To judge from scale rlrawmga of the 
halJ, these blocks and puriins must have Ireen visible on the exterior at tlie beginning, os 
interesting features of the gable facade; now tliey have disappeared under the tiles. In the 
hip-and-gable roof of the Tnmumushi shrine, the hip is so low m slope that the gable field, 
with slanting braces and a kingpost, is exposed to the bottom of the roof-bentn which holds 
them (fig. 61).™ The middle gate and “golden" hall of lioryuji are not available for 
comparison here, since all the details of their gable fields are of the seventeenth century. 

The purlins running out beyond the gable facade, os in the sutra repository of Horyujj, 
are supported by longitudinal brackets from the ends of the “rainbow beams” (fig. 7). 
Atiditional gable features, purely exterior, arc the barge-boards, kaju-iia large, 

overhanging timbers which frame the sloping edges of the roof and follow its cun'es; and 
three ornamental “ drops,” one at the apex of the barge-boards, the soHcallcd gagifo Bfll 
or “hanging fish,” and two halfway down hiding the purlin en<ls, called keta-kakmhi Iff®. 
Because of the exposed position of such members, none is extant from a period earlier than 
the Kamiikura. Those used to decorate earlier huiklings today are usually of Momoyama 
or Edo date. The “hanging fish” of the late style, in particular, seems to have changed 
very greatly from its ancestors. The name suggests an original at least vaguely similar 
to a fish in shape, which the final voluted form certainly is not. Probably the best ondence 
for the lost Naro version is given by the Rengemon gate of Toji in Kyoto 

(fig, 67). This was rebuilt in the Kamakura pcriofl, but the form of its la/emntat^ [s so close 
to the late Nora type of ihe " golden ” hall of Toahodaiji, and so unusual for Knmukura, os 
to suggest that it represents a fairly close imitation of the original of the early ninth 
century.^** linder these circumstances, it is possible that the pCipyo, which at least is split 
at the bottom like a fish’s tail, may also have followed the shape of its predecessor la a 
considerable extent, 

Unfortunately none remains on the Tamamusbi shrine, whether by loss or because the 
member was absent from the start. 

It is interesting to note that in T“ang China ornamental features of tills type were re¬ 
served in lay architecture—like elaborate bracketing—for the highly privilegcil. The 
sumptuary ordinance .already quoted, of 827, also proscribes Uie use by ordinary govern- 

p, 57. 

'"iJo., KAniokum i. pp, 76-81; SAijfo, pp. SOMIS. For Tfiji. sec below, pp, 180-1, ami note 2(2. 
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men! offices of "hanging fish, confronted phoenixes^ or tile animals . , —^]i typical 

roof ornaments today. 


Ceixjnos and CANoriEs; 

Ceilings occur iti all major architecture of Asnka and Nara above the chancel area.™ 
In those bujldings which contain lever-arm bracketing—all the pagodas^ and the " golden ** 
halls of Horjijji and Toshodaiji-—they exist over the aisles as well; perhaps to conceal 
the inward extension of the lei^er, or perhaps merely because the stage tpf elaboration implied 
hy such bracketing implies also a full ceiling equipment. In the middle class represented 
by the Ilokkedo, where the brackets arc fairly simple^ the aisles are left open. In the even 
less pretentious halls of Shinyakushlji and KairyiiSji* and in the accessory buildiDgs of 
Horyiiji^ ceilings are entirely omitted. 

The aisles ceiling is fiat throughout^ and has the simple support of transverse beams 
held by the column-top bracketing. The chancel ceiling takes the mote monumental cove 
form. This is simplest at Horyuji, where the slanting sides rise directly from the '' frics&e” 
above the chancel columns (fig. 20). In tlie Hokkedo and at Toshodaiii (figs. 21* 3S), 

the cove is held by increasingly complex; bracketing—one-step, tAVO-tier, and two-step* 
three-tier^ respectively;—^and because of its considerable widths is also crossed by large 
"rainbow beams"* lacking at Hdryuji, which through kaemmaiu hold the frame around 
the fiat ceiling above. 

The flat ceiling is subdivided by a reticulation of comparatively tliin^ deep strips all 
at tiie same level* w^hich form ainall coffers a few Inches square. The sides of the cove are 
divided by parallel strips of the sjame kmdt on the same axes* comixinible to those which 
embellish the " cornicG ” of the eaves. The outline of the Horjmji cove U almost a straight 
line^ set at an angle of about 50 degrees wiLh Ihe hortzontaL In the late Nora period at 
Toshmlaiji it Ls a long curve, which with the swelling of the "rainbow*' beam l>elow 
beautifully softens the architectonic stemne^fs of the interior (fig. 26) * 

The three mam Trinity groups of the Moryuji altar arc emphasized by large wooden 
canopies suspended above them (fig. 17* 70) The form of dicse closely resembles that 
of the canopies imitated in stone on the central shafts of Six Dynasties cave temples 
(fig. Id) j and at the top of contemporary sidesThe ultimate inspiration seems clearly 
Indian* particularly for the scale pattern of the outside frame and the festoons below. The 


T' SAu, xiiv, Btates; GovemmcDt officers pnvikgcd to Attend Imperul Audiences hod 
been usiai; hangiuj; Hsli, afTronted pLcieiiiKetH Ilk' girders of wide fpaii and fdAte It wile 

proctnbiLe^l UiAt since the lower cla55es were tlierebj roosed tg mucL di^xintcnt, the Mayor of the Dipit&l. 
Tn Ta*tfDg, should so regulate nud niter (coufJiLkiiE) tJint ihe pmcLise should be dbconlirmed^ nfler u period 

I haw trcuisljiled the list two Dfiimillng dciailit without too mueh confidcride. In the Fiaj? Two Fa Shih 
of llOOp and lire gcgeraJly equivoleDl In the sense of crov^-bcam; and means on aisle beam {with 

complete disregard of the litejul ^iwc). I preatilrtP thal the prosctiplioa wo^ ihrceled against a too 
mtmumenlflJ inlcdof phttmlu^, *e wetl us ogoiDst exterior osti?iUallon, 

CF. KawakaLsU. pp. 05-07» Atnanuma, pp. ^1-*, 138; Details of Tettipyo/* p, S\. 

llpree Kr>nd6 canopies, those over tlie icoiiit of Shaka and jkinida ore onipruJa, whlln the 
eastern, over Yakuslu, Ls a KaimLktira replacement in the same style. 
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inside^ with a coved cediiig and purnlld strips like those of the hall is more Ctunese 

(perhaps because the model imilate^l was only an exterior^ in stone?) Simpler, shallow- 
canopies* with a flat reticulated ceiling inside and a single-tier scale motif outside, hang 
in the Horyuji Dempodo/^ 

From a lElerarj' source we know* that one of the losl minor halls of Todaiji, the 
Amidada, possessed a elaborately ornamented biUdachino supported on pilhirs above its 
main icon/^ The only possible trace of such treatment which remains, is a series of other- 
wUe inespUcahle holes in the altar railing of the Hokkedo, which might once have held the 
pillars of such a small shrine. It has been suggested that this Tolling and the twoiier 
octagonal platform below it* were originally in the AmidadS; and after the latter s loss 
in a typhoon, w-ere removed to the Ookkctlo to enhance the dignity of its fumisfalngs. 

Altab I^ttorms A3a> Rajukos: 

The altar platform of Horyuji is simply a plastered earth mound, of interest only in 
the degree of simplicity it indicates,**® A related form is used in Shinyakushiji^ ninre 
interesting because of its oddi dumpling-shapcil section anil its plan, a circle interrupted 
by a tong oblong in front. 

The Toshodaiji daiSj faced ^rith stone, has the same sort of subdivision into crown, 
sill, and panelled dado as the typical Nara exterior terrace (fig^ Tl) - For greater richness 
it possesses, inside the large dado €>hlong formed by the stmts, a sunken panel in a shape 
something like a bowl, called in Japanese froaiawM It is probable that this decorative 

shape was originally taken from the ornamental outline of the legs of a stojid. Such a 
prototype appears on the bases of many archaic Buddhist statues, and in its leg form 
is dearly visible in Iw'o platform tiers of the Tamamushi shrine. Precisely the same shape 
of leg, once wooden, is imitated as a form of panelling in stone in the upper of two bases 

Anumuma, p. 161. 

liffXhe Amidado haJdachiao ]s Hcordnl as follows in tbe Amidaith-kekarTifOthismt^h^ 
fUSfltW* a Todoiji iiiv<’n^ory of 707 {Ditmrhnn-komoftjS v* pp. 671 fF.). 

‘‘One ^pdace' (ahiiac) lacovcrcdi octagotml, height 10^ ti^aArii. 

” Canopy: at top onn Stiiol 3^, In liie form ot a flower^ on the & comcrai S golden pliotmaL 

Eihapp^;, each lioldLos io ita mmih a lianhior (ffiAluourd of) various aorta of prectoui sloncs, and boarlnjs 
iiuude it a grvnt lolna hlotfsom; fnrthirrniorr, llic ahapea of Bodhi»nttv&i, birdB^ and iloircrs, 

pallUcd m gold, silver, and mk. 

Pillam, B: tSieasc also pointed wUh Bpkh ^Ivcr, and ink^ in the dsapa of birds, flower^, ctCr 

Platfonn io two ticr^: the upper (fiLthtoniHl aa a) nhort of a pond^ willi a Wach of ^-ii£5, bearing 
gold bronze open^'ork (P) and pnlnlcd BodbliaLlva shapes- The lower titr provified with 

lattice-workp. Upon which la a gold bronze openwork, with (?} On the miliug ans 

placed B gold flower-shaped hmols." 

Cf. ynkuyama, " Hokkedo/' udil, p. 52. Tliis Aniidado wil* apparefitJy blown down in ■ 

typhoon of the mid fleian period; the T-^oro^a records that its pamphemalia waa siami tKe«after m the 
Hekkedo storehouse. Fukuynmii believes that the Hokkedo octBgonal allar platform, which lioesn'l seem 
to have any particular relntiotiship to Hie diancd it ocrtipics* wuty liave been the mie origmally used id 
the Amidado. 

Kflwakatsu, pp. laBff.; Amnniima, ** DcULla of Tempyo/" pp. 77-34. 
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of an early T'ang tomb in Shantting.^* The Tosliddaiji Ss liesigne^l m 

curves of great varilj^ and strength* tlic sweep of the sides still suggesting the possibiilly of 
support; its general shape* characteristic of the early style* is ivide and low. The atone 
surface inside the panel is slightly conv^e 3 ^* 

Kozuma of similar shiijje* in a dado subdivided by struts* are used on the vrood altar 
platform of the Hokkedo (Sg. QB ), This altar is uuic|ue in being both i^o-tiered and 
octagonal in plan. It merely surrounds tlie platform on w^hich the main images of the ball 
stand, and has no integral conneclion with their plaelng; this apparent incongmity lends 
some basis for the theory* mentioned above, that it was originally used in anutlier building 
as the support of a sort of baldachino.*” The two tiers arc alike, except in and in the 
fact Unit the kozama of the lower encloses a horizontal lalticmg^ the npper containing 
merely a board surface. 

Both tiers of the Hokkedo altar possess railings^ Railings of substantially the same 
sort, differing only in scale, were probably us€f<l In early Far Eastern architecture both on 
the exterior, around haJeonieSt uikI on Eiltar phitforms inside. The standard of Asuka is 
set at Horyuji by those of the **golden^' hall, middle gate, and pagoda. The railing, 
korun is composed of three horizontal members: a top haud-raib hoki^gi round 
in section; an oblong middle rail, hirageta, set flat; and an oblong sill, jijuku ^l#- 

All three project at the comers* but run hurfstontally and are cut off vertically, like the 
ends of early beams (fig. 50), In all the Hdryiiji ruilings, the space between nndtile rail 
and sill is filled by w'ood forming a swastika design. The suiHliWdmg major posts are 
squxue in plan, with a small capital at the top. In the tw'o halls, the balcony is supported 
by bracketing which closely recalls the friezes typical of Yiin-kang and I'^ien-Jung-shan, a 
columnar three-headed nTm allemating with an intcrcolumnar inverted The propor¬ 
tioning of these brackets * especially, shows a clumsiness entirely unlike Asuka work, which 
must mean that they were remade in the seventeenth century rebuiJcling; how'ever* the 
general form unquestionably reproduces the origiuals. Railings of the same sort, with a 
pierceil swastika dado* may be seen imitated in stone in a large number of Chines pagodas; 
the eleventh century wockIcu examples of the mtm cas4^ in Lower Hua-yen-ssftj in 
TA-t*ung-fu, is only more elaborate and varied in its grille patterns/®^ 

The **proto-Nara style is sIioa^ti in the miniature pagoda of Kniryuoji (fig. fi3) * 
Two minor differences exist. A variation merely of design has substituted horizontal bars 
for the swastika. A difference in period has replaced the former straight posts by a ft>rm 
called by the Japanese boehigata ® 1^* because it swells out at the bottom like the plectrum* 
6ac/ji* used in playing the lute. An almost exact pariillel to this roiling Bpi>ears in a tenth 
centurj' relief on the relic pagoda of Ch^i-haia-ssu* Kiangsur'^* Substantially the 

same type is used on the tw“cj altar tiers of the Hcikked5* with a small-iiCuie swastiko grille 


TokiwA imd SekiiiD, Buddhist Monuments^ i, CF bdj(-cF ing-li^eii 

SUfuitiitig, the tomb of Lht tcitiple'^ founder* IVtinif 
J«Tfl-t*ujig rcporl^ BuU. ^v/S, Srs. 8-h6^. Ct idftn Lli^ rail inside ths Xuim-ymAo of Bull. 

*^^Tokiwn ood SekiDo, iv, pi. 7 If. 
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recalling that the Ilua-yen-ssil cases; or, even more closely, that used on the 

interior balcony Tailings of the Kiiau-yin-ko of Tu-lo-ssii in Chi-hsien (fig. SO) p at the end 
of the tenth century,™ The present hiind-rails do not project at the comers^, hut sockets 
in the outside of the corner posts show that such projection originally e^istcfl. 

Decoration: 

The exteriors of Asuka and Nara buddings present it simple and effective color scheme; 
the walls plastered white, and the timber-work a general deep red, with the cut faces of 
bracket etc., painted tn yellow and the window bars green. Literaiy sources speak of 

such (colors in Chinese architecture from an early date,*^* The most pretentious sometimes 
received in addition an enrichment by gilded bronze plates, set over the ends of rafters 
and tiles, and in the case of the oetogonal hall, Hokuendo, of K5fuku|i, used also ou the 
railing around the terrace,^” Gilded bron^ bells were hung from the corners of the caves, 
and the doors were diversified by rows of gilded bosses, as in the great North Wei pagoda at 
Lo-yang. As already mentioned, Chinese paintings often show stone terraces of Tang type 
as painted in contrasting colors* there is, however, no evidence to show that this practise 
was imitated In Japan. 

A more elaborate i>ainted dei:r<>ration was used in the chancel. In tl^at of the ** golden ** 
hall of Horjiiji, ori^nuJ designs are still visible in the small coffers of the ceiling; and more 
clearly, in the same stykj on the interiors of the canopies^ the ceiling proper Wing painted 
in fioral patterns while small landscape panels form a frieze below. The origin of the lotus 
and honeysuckle floral motives seems western. On Uxt other hand, the IItm palace desenp- 
tions speak of aquatic flowers being painted or carveii on ceilings? to guard against Sre ™ 
SO that the adoption of the Buddhist lotus in later centuries must have entailed merely a 
change of shape. 

The most extensive remains of formal dect>ralion in colors are those in the " golden 
hall of Toshodaiji. Here even the exterior received an unusual degree of enrichrueut. There 
are traces of floral medallions on the doors, against a yelloiv ground, niid of rinceaux on the 
columns between Uiem; the eaves "cornicCp'* between its parallel bars* seems to hove been 
painted wiih figures of divinities and the flower cnlled fwoge or “precious Image 

blossom/" which falls ndmcutously from the sky upon a preaching Buddha.^^ In the 

Hy the Han periorl^ "‘whilt walh " ^nd "red pillars'^ bccomr an Jiiincifft ineviLabJe diehe m any 
iirrbitectural dwcrijitkm. E, g. llie Ltr "the CAruj-fu-tf'ea Fa, tht Limt§ Tu Fa 

liximn 1: " vcnnillitJ& luUh 

(p. 15), under Kufiikuii, Biidoln beads, logether wilb large and staaJl 

niftpr tsida, imtl fniliiiK, provided witli f!i>kl Inunxe 
Tilt same ia retordeil of llw HfiryQjl YiinuedcHjo tn ibc Toiw-tiiffMAtsiiwAo. 

refcmioM rollccicd in the f'iaff /w* Fa Shth, ii, under ” tilling co!Tc», *-11“ 

Lu fu; " Froni the rlirulnr recesses of the iiqaare coffered ediiop. Uossciini luutg w'lth 

liead# down. distloauiK their limiiunec ..." 

Sanfl SAu. by Shei. Yo fLiimit djWy): "The ceiling (lilcndly “ roof wn* warfc wlh rotind 

medallions (lilcr.lly " springsset in Mpiait eoffm (liletalty " wells ") . Morwiwr, tljcm wens blossoins 
ns an efficacious symbol nBaimt fim " 

il lustrations given in Amaninna, ^utoAh, pp, 13g>>4l. 
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chancel, one such blossom was set over four smiill coffm of the ceiling; wrhile beams* 
k^rumataf brackets, ceiling strips and received ti wide variety of decorative 

motives. Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, formal hotdge^ elaborate rinceaux^ and even flower 
sprays in realistic groupings, much, indeed, of the repertory seen on decorated objects in the 
Shosoin, and executed mth a comparable skill. Most of this has tiisappeared today; some 
is visible on dose examination, and small portions have 1>een carefully restored to give 
some idea of the original. Chinese records of Buddhist architecture of the early centuries 
often speak in general terms of what must have bi^n the same sort of decorative scheme**®* 
So far as is kno^\m today, the only remotely comparable interiors on the continent are 
those of two Liao halls, the Pao-chki-clLiao-tsang''tien of Lower Hua-yen^ssil at Ta-t^ung 
and the main hall of Feng-kuo-ssu at Lh^ien in IManchukuo. These, in their use of hdsdge 
and the figures of flying angels, recall something of the spirit of Toshodaiji, but other 
motives ore entirely different and the execution is relatively" barbarous,^'^ 


™ E. R. the descnptkHi of ihe luiJI of llie ruie LoLnil Parailise, ChLog^'u-t'ang erected At the 

cad of the 7Ut ccaltir)' let Shih-chi^BsQ at Cli'ang-aii: ^ Here were drag^oa purlins indeed, aptuming 

the empty vdd, here rambow girdem cimtlnf? nnt! returning oj^iiin. Here were red pdlam to outdoxsie 
the *ndl grteti jadti pendfluta kiigihindiig to the breeac. Though it wa» not ^priitg, yet were there 
flowers opeabig out id ihc coITct^; though it was hdL Di^hl, yet the pUed-up eara were shrouded ns if 
in misU , . . The renivcU of Eculplured ridge and pnintrd brsekeU exhausted CreatkoV patlems. , . 

(**^1*^ ^ Tokiws and SeSdno, i^xt L pp. ff^J* 

^Cf, for m CAine-w Artihit,^ iv/Sp p. Bga, fl-ij (Ta-Cim^); BtjuUu^keiik^u xxv 

(Feu^-kuo-ssu^; ilsu Seldoo, T.p Ryokin-jidm Kcnchiku to 3ono ButfusOp i, pb, £1-7, 45^ 51, 53* 
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ARCHITECl'UllAL REMAINS 

Byfidoin Kydto-fu, Kuae^gun, Uji’machi: 

Edodo phoenix ImU” 

Chusonji Iwatevken, Nishiiw&i-gtin, Hinuzumi-mura 

Konjikidd gold-colored hall " 

Daigoji Ky5to. Fushiml-ku, Datgo-mura: 

Pagoda, five-storeyed 

Yakuahidd hall of Y^^akushi (in the upper temple, Kami-daigo) 

Fukiji Olta-kcn, Niahikuiusaki-gun, Tashibu-mura 

(Wo “great hall" 

Fukutokuan WfSNi- Nagano-ken, ShimoiiLa-guQ, Oshika-miira 
Main hall 

Hdkaiji Kyoto, Fushimi-ku, Hino-mura 

Amidadu halt of Amida 

HOryuji; 

Lecture hall 
Bell pavilion 

Isbiyamadera Shiga-ken, Shiga-guD, Isbiyama-murar 

Main hall (rear half) 

Joruriji : Ky6to-fu, Somku-gun, Tomio-mura 

Main hall 

Kakurmji #1^^ : Hyogo-ken, Kako-gun, Bcamga-murii 

Jogyodu 3S^f®, “hall of Ssmdd/ii attained by perpetual walking" 
Toishido hall of Prince (Shotoku) 

Kdryuji : Kyoto, Ukyo-kti, Uzmnasa d^^‘. 

Lecture hall 

Kdzbji Miyagi-ken. Igu-gun, Nishine-mura W®#: 

Amidado 

Muroji Nara-ken. Uda-gun, Miiro-mura: 

" Golden ” hall (rear half) 

Pagoda, five-storeyed 

Ojogokurakuin or Snnzeniti — Kydto-fu, Otagi-gun, 

Main hall Ohara-mura 

Shiramizu Amidado; Fukushima-ken, Iwaki-gun, Uchigo-mura 
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GENERAL MON*ASTERY PLAN 

The rise to dommaiiee in eccJesiai^tical authority of the new sects of Tendoi and 
Shingon, brought to Japan at the outset of the ninth century^ was accompanied by a marked 
change in the character of newly-founded rellgioiis eslublislimenls. In the Nara p^eriod the 
great miijority of monasteries am! the mojit important had clustered around the capital 
in the plainp emphasizing the Chinese orthodoxy of tlic city^s layout a rigid axial 
symmetry* and matching lb secular magnificence by their o^vn. The introducers of the 
new secU^ in establishing their headquarters instead on the secluded mountain-tops of 
Hieizan and Koyasan, seem to have been motivated at least in part by a spirit of ascetic 
reform. Their first halls were hardly more than hermitages, set up in complete loneliness* 
The ins^lmcliotis left by Dengyo-flaishi to his followers on his death in SS£ prescribed for 
them a willing acceptance of rough garmenU, coarse food, and small dwellings, in the 
signifieant vrords, ‘‘ Neither an estate of wide acres, nor a great fief proWding foodstuffs is 
our portion: nor are our dwelling-places such a mouiistery of this world as the hierarchy of 
priests conceive/'^** It is difficult to absolve from all practical shrewdness the founders of 
sects which in later generations attained so extraordinary a degree of worldly sucjcess; 
at least it can be said ihnt their asceticism* whether entirely sincere or in some part merely 
a tactical move directed against the occlcsiaslical monopoly of the Nara orders* had a 
great effect ou the placing of tlieir architecture. 

The deliberate avoidance of Nam formulae is most marked on Koyasan* The site of 
the chief buildings of the original monast€Ty% Kongobuji is a wide and com- 

paralively level one, on which it would have been quite possible to lay out a general plan 
of eonventionnlly symmetrical ;slia]>e. Instead, the plan relaliouships are highly informal 
though with an orientation t<pward the south; the largest elements, the main hall and the 
" great pagoda,” Dai to* are close to each other but on <lifferent axes (fig. 73)/^^ 

On Hieizan the territory occupied by Enryakuji is so irregular that any formal 

combination at large scale is impossible.*** In the main group* belonging to the East 

imp4>rEjUil work kjiawxi lo me an l|ie ninjur ntabliRhnii^nt^ of the esoleric sects dtiiinj; early 
Hclan Lb Fukuytuna^B " Shokl Tendai Shin^n Jiin no Keachiku." Balckjfa-kakogaku-k^isa 
Tokyo laso* m, jijj, 1 (!, Rtfened to hFreaftei iw Fukayonnap Ttndal Shm^an, Here see p. quoletilrom 
Sniclio^B biD^phy, the viii) . 

Taken Jrom a piclure scroll of tLte end of the I3th ihe Ippr^-^h^nin-^dfa _ 

(iViAoFi-CTTw^iinoinMAMjri. xxii). The view is Iniiceuralie in reveraing ll« positians of hfill and pagotJa. For 
the foundulion of tlir Shingan headquarters w Ml KOya* Kongobuji, et FtikyyainB. fVndai SMnflon, 
pp. The founder Knkai, or Kobo-daisbi, petitioned to be graiite^l Ibis site La 816. The neil his 
pnpib seem to hnve begun the erection of huts to serve as a rctmat. It h not certain bow much of Hie 
Eomiiki inoiinstiTj' layout wan completed hy bis death on Ulo Tiioiinta!ii in work of expansioo seejns to 
have continued throughout the &lb century. For Kongobuji's most celebmM ereefton* the pngoda 

talJed Daito wterfe form which tl rtprrsented* see below, pp. R. 

For the foundatioa of the Tenilai headquancTs on Ml. Hieig cf. Fukuyama* op, pp. 1 under 
Enr^'aikuji Teudiu tradition eLajuts that the mountain was used os a retreat by the founderi 

Salehd, a* early sa 7ft5. Here aifain the establijdiment of n formid monastery Is nneertalq. A main hall, 
Chudo 41 ^, existed by the ead of the «nlur>'* but was only a hjanhle* aitifili bertnlUge” 
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Pagoda Precinct, the two chief buildings <are at right angles to ciicli other; the Kompon- 
ehudo or main hall facing roughly cast, and the lecture hall south. An axis 

does exist through the main hall, as a result of later alterations, leading iti front of it up n 
very steep dight of steps to & kind of gate^hou-se dedicated to ^lonju; but the difference of 
level is so great that the relationship Ls visually meaningless. 

The same reaction which delennincd the secluded location of the Tendai and Shingon 
beodquarters—or the encouragement given by their example—brought about t he establish¬ 
ment of a large number of mountain temples during tlie Heian period, with a compamhlc 
irregularity of plan. Notable examples in the vicinity of Kyoto are: the Shingon Jingdji 
mm<f on Takaozan in the Western Hlllsj the Tendai Kuriimadera to the north; 

Kiyomizudera a branch of Kofukuji in Nam, set on the slope of lligashij^amn; 

and the api>cr temple of Didgoji, the Shingon Kaiui-daigo to the southciii^t,"** In 

these particular cases, the principle of southward orientation hnp|>ens to be generally 
enforced,, but even that restriction was by no means alivays in force. The Komponchuild 
on Hieizan faces east. On the other side of Lake Biwa, where the mountains close off 
habitable land on the aouth^ the two neighboring main halls of Kongorinji and 

Sttlchu trsvelleit iu Cluas rroDi SOI to fiOS. After hjji reLtim, sidrcl by liis prestige, the wo-rk 

was pushed more rapiiJIy, Although at a niodcat dcaJe; and ihe priacipal precincts of Kiu^^jikuji weiv 
ty laid oat dynn^ hLi Uretime. Sci'croJ Earyakuji n!f!ords, like the Saminosi^i|^A 4 Jti 

Ei{/akii-^dki (botb in GtimHormjtM^ Shakkidtu^ pp, 468 ff,) quute no iavenlpry which given the 

namr-A and dimeti^iotis of buildings csditiiig in 85px FjtpansioTi cDntinticd untE the end of Lhc IDtb centary, 
f'or the ccDlrol KompoochOdo, see below, pp. LUdtT.; lor tbe Shakado^ pp. 170-1; for the Kwlo, pp. JT- 

cf. Fukuyama, op. ciV.^pp. 11 ff. First eslablislittl m a pHvate temple by Woke no Kiyomaio 
iiistfsiaa. at the end of the 8th uenlurj^ eallcd (from Its location) Takooswnii In hi# mu 

fUnctsuiu Jl|j^ rtMirganiicd it under Slilugon auifpiccs, on a new site m the same neighborhooil aiid with 
the new name Shingon Tempk affording Divine Frotectiou to the Good Fortune of the Realni " mm 
uivenlory of tlie Shohel period (&81-7) h pn-^svrv'cd in tlic 
(D-n-6Ff^^pcKcen#Aop JuAi-mAo, iii, pp. 108 !F.) . 

ATTfrAwadana: according to its history, the /^nmirao-^dyd-no-^mi-ifTi^E (aOMir anthdlogj', 

jip. D0 fT.l , fonnilrd in 770 by a dlaeiph: of the Tung missionary Chien-ehell, ofie Kallchr"* mm who came 
tbit hrr Iwl hy n viaion^ saw a ipyateHoiLs white hor» heariug Jt jewelLtd saddle^ roDowod thb saiJiHed horse 
to the peak nod there wo# rouebjafed a viaioii of ttte Heavenly Kbig of lha North, BLahamofi- 
teuno, in whose htmnr he set up a hermitage^ Subwquenlly this was enlarged^ at the beptmlng: 

of tin? Otis ccttluiy'* by Fujln'ora no Isebilo Lhereaflcr was held in honor because its situation 

to the north of Kyoto made it a hey point of defense agalrtiit ihr fttnlcfiivut influrjioc# to be expecteil from 
that quarter. 

Kiy&mi^tidrra: aeveraJ recorilB have been pream'ed (same anthology, 1, pp. If,) . Fioiis fable corrie# 
its origin bock to the same sort of mark-dbus vision seen on the site as Kuraniadem^s, in this case oa early 
04 5S6, The (ibid,, pp, ^19 E.) ototc# that a thalchrd-rwf shrine was set ap in 

780; timt in 19^ this wpa reidaeod by a Buddha hall, at which time the llmiU of the tetnpk prwiiticU were 
fixed by on order of tbe CouncLl of Btoto* In 3tl7 tM# wo# ftirther enlaj]^ed. For the iimiu hall, 
below„ p, 

of. Fukuyama^ op. cit,r 64 fT. Hare the founder wao nn Imiwrial Prince lumeil monk. 
S}k>bo-s6j5 The prefalory thatched hermitage wm set up ormind 870; in 607 tbe 

aid of th-e Emperor Daigq was secured, and an ImperiftlJy vowed monaaleryp Daigoji, was built (#«? below, 
pr 181)- The mohi hoJI was detliented in flSfl at th# fool of the hills. For the buiMingji nt the sumniiU in 
Kami^lnigo proper; Juntcid5 « ^ Iwlow, p, 167; Yakushid^^ pp. 140 rutfu reporitorj^ pp. Z18 ff. 
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Saiiny5ji —of Kacdakura dnte, but reprotiudng predecessors ou the aume axes— 

face nortiiivard toward the lake as the terrain demands**^* 

The CiTv Texiti^e. 

There is clear evidence that the great Tendai and Shlngon temples erected on level 
land around the capital throughout the Heian period, were inspired by no such ideals of 
asceticism and irregnlaritj’ os ^“ere encouraged in the early mountain retreats of the 
founders. The capital around which they rose was a metropolis of Chinese Ij'pe, another 
Nara on an even greater scale.*The society they served, although its culture moved 
farther anth every generation from impurted fashions toward the perfection of a purely 
Japanese ideal, tnaintaincd until its death a strong connection with Chinese tradition in 
eveiything pertaming to ceremonial, and hence to monumental architecture, The Imperial 
Palace in all its frequent rebuildings preseiw'cd until well into the Kamakura period a Hall 
of State, Daigokuden, with gateway and corridors in the purest Tang style (tig. 74) The 
formal basis of Heian society and government, however impotent and meaningless in fact, 
remmned a Cbine-se one, highly organbed and symmetrical, as long as its names were 
perpetuated. The public, cercmomal life of the Heian Court was founder! on the same 
principles as that of the “ Book of Rites.” One central axis existed, Uie Emi^eror or the 
Regent sUinding in his place; before him the whole official hierarchy separated into sym¬ 
metrical halves, ilinisteK, Vice-ministers, Generals, Secretaries, Censors of the Right and 
of the Left. Processions and seating arrangements carried out the division rigidly; even 
dancers and musicians, indispensable adjuncts of ceremony, were grouped on right and 
left, and performed m turn. This symmetrical organization, demanding u monumental 
palace architecture of Chinese type to accommodate it in secular concerns, was no less 
rigorous in what it required of religions building. The distmetion between pakce and 
temple has always been a narrow and easily over-ridden one in the Far East. In the Heian 
period, the great Buddhist estiiblishments of the capital, erected by Emperors or great 
Alinisters on a scale befitting the highest patronage, were on occasions of ceremony occupied 
by the Court precisely as if they were detached palaces; and tlic formal evolutions of 
procession and dance which took place within them had the same symmetrical basis whether 
religious or secular m purpose (figs. 73, 74). The records of dedication rites of the Imperial 
temples which we shall study below, us giving the dearest evidence of the axdiitecturaf 
framework for this sort of official worship, make dear its dual character and use,*** Each 
contains the standard phrase, " It was decreed that the procedure foIlow'e<l should be the 
same as that of the Oojeu-e WiSf , The latter was the most important of all religious 
festivals, held annually in the first month In the Hall of State of the Imperial Palace 
(fig. 74). Thus the palace might be used as a temple, or the temple as a palace; the cere- 

See below* pp. 141 aftil notes 

Cf. Fonsojiby Fane^ lCy§to^ pp. I4fT* 

p, S7, Views of tlw Daigokuden are given in the I«tli cenluiy picture icrell Nenju-ffi/dp 
(JV'onoAmoflMAuMt. rii-xiv. The original has liceii lost; tlw publiiljed vexaUm is a ooeFu] 
copy tnnde by srtlsUi of the Sumiyoalii school m ](S€6). 

See Mow, pp. 134 ff., 137-8. 
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monies in either case were substantially the same, and so, LhereforCj was the anchiteeturnl 
layout. 

In comparison mth Kara, Kyoto produced no such colossal tuonumeats of piety and 
extravagance as Todaiji. Whether or not the peak of rcUgious cntlmsiasm had passed, it 
was no longer possible in Heian to concentrate tlie resources of the nation on one purpose, 
as it had been in the eighth century. Tlie ninth was a period of comparative inactivity. 
The Nara sects, already outmoded, w'ere responsible for Tittle building in the neiv capital, 
while die new esoteric orders W'ere still Iwimd by traditions of austere simplicity; after the 
strain of Todajji and the tramfer to Kyoto, the Impcria] impulse tow'ord magnificence 
lay exhausted. A revival of ambitious temple architecture seems to have begun in the 
tenth century, encouraged by the growing worldliness of Tendai and Shingon, and drawing 
chief support from the incre<asing self'assertiveness of the Fujiwara clan. The cliuuix of this 
Silver Age, the erection of Hdjoji by the Regent Alichinaga in the early eleventh, 

marked the zenith of Fujiwara prosperity. In the last quarter of the century, tvhen suprem¬ 
acy had returned to the Imperial House, the ex-Emperors who inherited the Fujiwara 
administrative system did their best to outdo the traditions of lavishness set by the clan. 
Tlie gradual di\'ersion of national resources away from Kyoto made the old standards 
increasingly difficult to maintain, bovrever. Ev^en Hojoji was w'cU bek>w' the scale of 
Todaiji, and was provided by Michinagn with only a single pagoda (like tlie majority of 
Heian establishments). Hoshoji dedicated by the EniiicruT Shlrakawn in 1077, 

and Sonshoji dedicated by bis son Horikawn in 1102, were still great monasteries 

by any standard, the former containing (by tradition) the “ largest pugoda in the world 
but after this final effort, the decline was rapid.”* In the Kamakura period, Kyoto sodety 
was too impoverished to prodde anything more than restoration for the ancient sects 
which it had so long supportefl. 

In one respect the Heian era showed an expansion of religious architecture in compari¬ 
son to Narii, the number of subsidiary halls of worship thought necessary for the equipment 
of a major temple. IVe have seen what w’as perhaps the Nam maximum at Saiilaiji, two 
major buildings dedicated to Ynkushi and Miroku and tw'o minor to the Eleven-headed 
Kannon and the Four Kings. The advent of esoteric Buddhism hrougiii into popularity 
not only new deities or new and more specialized aspects of the old, but even new methods 
ol worship for which sepiarate buildings were ucces^tary* DeugyO'daidii had [nixoduecd on 
Hieixan four techniques of attiiiniug SamddMi an Enryaiiiii inventory of 8a0 shows that 
u generati£»n after his death the monastery possessed individual hoJk for two of theso^ oue 
for the technique of “ half walking, half fitting/* a llangydhansta-samntaido 
and one for that of "perpetual walking” a J^gyo-siimmaidd flrfrHSfc® Both of these 
were square, because the practises they accommodated were bused on the prad^k^a 
around a central icon. A building of the same sort common in later Heiiin establishmenls 
was the Hokke-saminuJdo dedicnled to the practise of penetential rites based 

on the Lotu^ Sutra^ Hokkekyo^ 

S« Ijebw: 131 fT. and fwte Hwhaji. pp. 137-B, note itS; Scimhaji, p. 139, note SIS. 

fukuy&tna^ Ttndai p. 15; or cl itoarccs id For the pbo i?f IhLa type of 

buildiii^p see beJow^ pp, 151 ff. 
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ShingoUt placing the greatest emphasis on a progressive initiation into the higher 
mysteries of its dcretrines by ihe lustral rile of Kancho^ possessed in its mnin temples a 
special Kanchwlo as one of their chief features.®"® Accompanying this was a special 

Gomado for the rite of burnt offerings^ 

Of halls dc^ilicatcd to particular dhinitles, by far the most iinix>rtant and popular 
from middle Hcian on was the Amldado. Paralleling Lbisp the essence of Jodo doctrinCi 
might be the essence of Tantrism: a Godaido erected to house the Five Gods of 

Wrath, Special building:^ were frc<iuent!y dev^oted to other new divinities, the Nyoirin 
and Juntei aspects of Kunnon, the Mandaras, and the like. Shingon temples frequently 
possessed memorial chapels to their founder. Kobo-daishi, under the name Miedo 
Eotb sects made use of n new pagoda tj-pe, w^hich wiE be discussed in a later {Action.™ 

Most of these buildings were carried out under normal circumstances at a fairly 
scale, and in the economical tradilion of shingled roofs. Thus it was not impossible to 
combine an expanaon of foci or worship with a genera] decrease in monastery siase. 

One of the two great monasteries erected in Kyoto at the outset of the Heian period. 
Tdji. still preserves the main lines of its original orgnnizationp although cloister corridors 
have d[sappeare<!.®^® The gciienil form is a somewhat simpler and smaller version of that 
used in the culminating efforts of the previous century^ Only one [Migoda^ the eastern, was 
ever built. There are no such subsidiary' halL^ sjTumctrical about tile main a.vis, as the 
east anti w'cst Kondos of Kofukiiji, or the lialandng precincts far in front of the middle 
gate at Saidaiji. Tlie refeclorj'j ag^du^ eonform.'s to a simpler and perhaps earlier scheme by 
standing on axis behind the lecture luilb instead of occupying a spi^iid position at the 
northeast. 

Tlie statement is often made that To|i shows no esoteric influence in its major organisa¬ 
tion because it erected at the outset for the use of one of the earlier ^cts, and was 
gradually completed all during the first quarter of the century, ivhile its final assignment 
to Kobd-daishi for Shingon use did not occur until 8S3. The supposition seems to me to be 
based on a misunderstanding of the general character of esoteric temples during the Heian 

™ Fur t^KAe two bulb in the li<;flilqiaLrters at ibt capiUb T5ji, 5 ce below; pp, 179 fT.ajid SQtfciStliS. 

Sec bekaw, pp* lai iff. 

*^Cf. FukuyAiafl, op. ppn 971?, The crtclion of the new eaplUil. KyolOp involved aa a niallcr o£ 
coar^ the pmviakui o! tw great monitsten€8 (two^ apparenUy for do other Tt&son than the knponnuce 
si 111 given to tlie Chinese prindple of flyntnielry)^ These balimeed each other in the southern f^ortion of 
the foeLrofioliA^ on either side of the gieat eentrai avenue, SiuLBku'Oji and rrom tbrir po^illona 

were always called ** easlciti " and weslern," Toji and Soiji. Their conatmetion seems to have been begun, 
Ha an eiitcqirlse of the slate, afoutid 800: nnii their Kondt^ were probably completed in the fin^t decode. 
In the inflii^ncv of E6b6-daLihi at court won him a foothold in Top: hy 803 his control of the monastery 
wu eonifjlete, and it beeame the headanariers of Shingon In Kyoto. In tliat year he eertificfl tlmt the 
tnonaaib huihiin(^ w«nj completed. It woidd seem, however, that tlie pagoda, idtlioligh begun with great 
erremnny in 89fl—when 3,438 tnett were used to pull the timbers down from the hills—was not actuaUy 
etimpicted tinUI the Much less is known about Sniji, which laeketl the backing of a vigorous new 

sect like Shingon, and thus, afttr a disastrous fire in oao^ Joy deserted until the cud of Ileian. Today ila 
site has entirely disoppeared. 

The remaining Tdji bnildhigfl ore all comparatively modem, the Koodo being a work of the early 17tb 
century^ (see IkIow^ p, 984j. 
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period; a failure to reaJi?,^ the marked difference in organlzution bctiv-cen those set up in 
picturejiquc disorder on the mountain peaks, and those in the phxin around the capital. 
The latter carried on a ^wnetrical courtyanl scheme comparable to that of Nara tradition, 
in ex'ery century, in the full tide of Tendai and bhtngon supremacy. It is true that TOji is 
quite unlike cither Enryukuji on Hieizan or Kongobup on Koyasan in its arrangement. 
On the other hand, it seems actually to have been surpassed in Rdelity to Xarn precedent 
by the temple of Sonshoji, completed under fuU esoteric auspices in 1103. 

The Toji pagoda, again, was huilt in the conventional fivc-storeye<l form which had 
been standardized in the previous century, instead of in I he special, newiy imported Taholo 
style more proper to esoteric Buddhism,The stages of its construcUon, 
moreover* wcjre actually supenHsed by Kobo-daishi in his capacity of mooiisteiy stewanlj 
from 8'2<i on* so that ii change in the originul design would not have been impossible Imd 
it been Ibotight necessary. Actually^ Toji is merely the eiicliest of niimy esoteric temples 
furnished with piigodas in the conventionoJ style; the general principle may be hasuiided 
that the latter are genernlly present in ground plans of conventionol fornuility, while the 
Tah6to* Avith no place in the truditiona! scheme, is usually fonud where no sndi scheme 

A ready parallel to the five^storeyed Toji pagoda is furnished by that of Daigoji^ 
erected as part of the equipment of a monastery devoterj to Shingon from the start* io the 
mid tcntli century. The ground layout of Lower Daigo—on level terrain in contrast to the 
great irregularity of the upper temple's sito—permitted it to be organised in n symmelriejii 
and ajEial form. The only element of major iJesign in this, beyond the usual formulne* 
which requires attention^ is that which was used to balance the pagofiat a shrine to the 
tutelary god of the region whose nssbtanoe enabled the tcmpic'sji founder, Shobd-shaain 
MWJiAi to select a site of the proi^er purity and sechision.*^** *'* This is a sign of the 
growing fusion of esoteric Buddhism and Shinto, not often illustrate^l in such obvious 
juxtaposition even in later eenturieS;^ hut persisting as an influence on both until their 
final separation by decree in the Meiji period. 

Duigoji* ercctetl as a first-class motuistery under the ijutrotuige of the Emperor Daigo 
in the first quarter of the tenUi century^ show’^s in its formally laid out low^er temple hardly 
more than a tedious persistence of fotnmlae. The next major establishment of which a 
r<^^rd of any darily remains is Hdjoji^ the culmination of Fujiw'am no Michmaga''s mag¬ 
nificence a humJmi years later. No concrete evidence of this temple remains; but lengthy 
descriptions of it included in the eleventh century Eiga-jnoiiiogatiiri and the 

dedication recortls of its successive stages of completion, contain enough data to permit a 
recxmstniction at least of the broad outlines of its general plan.^^* This reconstruction 

^ See bet&w+ pp. ]04 ff* 

*=^Cf. plan of Daigeji (the lower ti;!Tnple) by Fukuyamu. op* c^^*, p. Tl. 

Cf. Koji-mierif Sh-ukp^hu^ iU* pp, 3D7 ilr, under wbmr theftc ftoiireea are qunled in extenso. 

Aho Oaka “ Tendai Sliingon no JHji-keciehiku/' BukkjfO-kokoffaku^asa. iv, Dec. I0S7, under U^p, 

Four rnain dedicalion ceremoniea marked the compledDn of various snipes of this tempk's lay on u in 10SN>> 
the Amidojiu or Mmyoiaio dedieateii to id 10^, Kondo and Godddo: in IMi, 

Yakusbido: in 10SO, pagoda. (For the latter, cf. note rclntinj; its destniclkHii by fine, and replsctmctii 
by the two from the ofigiim] Yakujli]ji at .4slika) ^ 
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shows clenrly that Hojoji. although sUll axial and symmetrical in layout and stiU based on 
a courtyard was not merely a reduMd repetition of a Kara monastery, but some¬ 

thing nW’ to Japiin (or at least unreprcsenteii in earlier remains). Its changes from the 
old formula, as regards the central cloister nucleus, were three. The sutra and bell pavilioM, 
instead of being behind the “ golden hall, were now in front of it, appa^tiy near the 
south comers of the courtyard. Second, the subsidiary sj-mmetncal halls of worship, 
entirely outside the nucleus in the Kara period and perhaps far away from it at Smdmi», 
were here made a part of it, l>emg cither entirely inside, or elements mterrupUng the 
cloister corridors running north-and-south. Third, the center of the courtyard was occupied 

by a large artificial pond (fig. 7G). , , , ■ m.- 4 . a 

It is not necessary to lock for the remains or the records of temples in China to find 

the precedents for such a scheme, nor does it justify any theory of a purely Japanese origin. 
The most overwhelmingly iiopulnr aspect of Buddlusm among the arisK^acy of 
Michinaga’s day was the worship of Amida. The representations of that Buddha m ^ 
Paradise current in the For East at least since the eighth century show Him throned wi^ 
His retinue in a great conrtyanl (fig. 75). On the axis behind is typically a large ball, 
while similar buiklings rise on His left and right; in front is the Lotus Lake, from which 
souU are reborn. The arrangement at least of pond and major halls is the same as that 
which seems to have existed at HojCji, and vdth hardly a possibility of doubt its 
hllchinaga was an ardent worshipper of Amida; and at the end of a not entirely edifying 
life died in the conviction of a blessed resurrection in His Pure Land, holding at the last a 
golden thread which led to the paintctl fonn of the Buddha coming in welcome. 
main, axial “golden ” hall at Hojoji, it is true, was devoted not to Amida but to ^ 
superior in esoteric theogony, the primal unity Birushami; but it was the Amidado which 
was first erected, on which the chief attention of <lonor, architects, and artists was con¬ 
centrated, and from which the whole temple derived its chief glory. A comparison of the 
precinct with the palaces of Pormlise seems to have been a commonplace of contemporary 
eulogy. The word “ Jodo," the I’ltra Land, recurs again and again by way of simile m 
the ^ga-mcfriogatari; the author’s description of the courtyard nucleus reads like a para¬ 
phrase of the praise of the Western Paradise in the Amida autroa.™ 

" He who gave his attention in tranquillity to tlie appearance of the precinct’s interior, 
(would have seen) the sand of the courtyard sparkling like crystal, the water of the pond 
pure and clear. vAXh aU manner of lotus flowers growing in it. Alwve it the various Buddhas 
deigned to show Themselves, presenting Their august reflections in the pond; (m like 
manner) were reflected the august halls on east, west, south, and north, down to the auira 
repositorj’ and bell pavilion, so that it seemed to be some Bmidha World (that was seen), 
Surrounding the pond, trees were planted, from all the branches of which were suspended 
silk nets; the flower petals trembled even without wind, so delicate were they. Leaves of 
green pearls, the hue of emerald, and drooping branches of crystal could be seen in the 
bottom of the pond; soft blossoms from time to time went fluttering down. There were 
leaves of green pearls, the green «f pine trees in full summer-tide. There were leaves of 
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pure gold, like the red of foliage in deep autumn. There were leaves of amber, like the 
yellow of foliage in mid autumn. There were leaves of white glass, like a garden mantled 
with snow in winter. Thus were they of all sorts and varied species. The wand, blowing 
through these trees, (stirrerl) ripples on the pond which lapped against its gold and jade 
hanks. A bridge made of the Seven Precious Things spanned this golil and Jade pool; vessels 
made of divers precious things w'ent to and fro among the rdlectious of the trees; w'hile 
peacocks and parrots played on the centra! islanrt. 

*' He who JcKikwl at the august halls (would have seen as it were) palaces formed of the 
Seven Treasures.***' The roof tiles of pearl of the ' jewelled towers ’ lent the green of their 
covering: the glazed W'olls, the whiteness of their coat. The gleam of the tiles reflected the 
sky; there w'erc column liases of ivory, ridges of red gold, gilded doors, platforms of crystal. 
Thus were they adorned and made majestic with every sort of varied treasure, gleaming in 
every of oombination 

This is a description, obviously, set in terms of the dirine rather than Uie human. The 
final resemblance to the great assembly court of the Pure Land was given on ceremonial 
occasions like the dedication of the buildings and images; at which time, acctirding to the 
record of the occasion, “ a dance platform was erected over the south side of the ixmd, 
reaching to the centra! island,” *** and dances were |)erformed as offerings to the Buddhas 
by youths dressed as butterflies, Kalavtnk/i birds, and Hodhisaltvas, Serenes of this sort are 
repeated many times among the Aniida paintings of Tunduiang,*** Doubtless the icuno- 
graphic type served as the direct inspiration for the design of temples with strong Amidist 
connections like Ilojoji, in Japan. 

In China, of course, it was probably an existing architectural type which formed the 
basis of Uie Pure Land picture. Aa T have said in iliscussing the Tang monastery in tlie 
pres'ious chapter, there is a general connection betw'cen such a grouping of three large 
halls togetlier, and the ideal monastic layout given by Tao-hsuan in his treatise on the altar 
of ordination, in which every asial hall of worship is hEdanced by one to east and one to 
west of it.*” Tao-hsiian’s system of organization still places tlic bell and swtm pavilions 
between golden ” hall and lecture hall, where they hnd Ijcen in tlie Six Dynasties, whereas 
at Hojoji Uiey must have been fairly near the middle gale. These elements in China, 
generally with a druni tower taking the place of the riitm repcjsitory, seem with the passage 
of time gradually to have advance^] from their ancient position toward the rear of the 
monastery, to become—^nt least in the lling-Ch‘ing style of Peking—standard features 
of the first court in.sido the gateway. Michinaga's temple represents the eorliesf cridcnce of 

^ S' b' b • ® composins thu descriptiem, the atltbot sseina to Imve bad iu his mind not 

only the .\inida *iS<W. but ohm such typical ChiDcse effusions W those of tiw Sun Fu Ittimg 7"w Id. 

p. 11 p atKive) ^ 

GuTi^Ao^uijw, ** Hojaji-kondo-kuyaki 

Cf. the Aniidii Parjidise Kenr-s collected bj hluUiuDoto 111 Mb atuiiy &f Tuft-liuiug 
Toriko^a rm KcnkjfH^. pp. E fTi &nd jilite?. 

See above, p. 37 and noEc 83^ 
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the change known to me.**' In Japan it was probably based on some other source of 
iiiforniatioD about Chinese fashions tlmn the Jodo picture, since the hitter is habitually 
cut off too short to show any building elements south of the Lotus Lake.^ 

Fig. 7ti gives a tentative reconstruction of Uie main courtyard nucleus of Hojoji, 
based on the data f urnisheil bytheEiVo-Jiionogatari ami the various records of its dedication. 
The scale of at least the chief buildings must have been unusually inonuraentaL It is 
recorded that the limbers used were too large to be transported by carts, and so were 
floated do^vn the Kamo River, out of the Unis, to Kyoto. The chief icon of tlie “ golden ” 
hall was a colossal BimsUona-butsu, 3S $h<ika high and thus twice the normal standard. 
Tliis hall is described in the records as being both roofed and paved with tile.’** The 
presence or absence of these features in Japanese architecture is highly significant. Their 
abccdce, and a mention instead of shingled roofs and wood flooring, normally characterizes 
by those terms alone one whole subdivision of building, carried out me more or less pre- 
ilominantly Japanese style. The presence of tile indicates a more or less thorough retention 
of Chinese methods, whether inherited through the fashions of the Kara period or those of 
Zen In Kamfikura. The main hall, then, was probably built within a stylistic tradition 
stemming from Nara and Tang; as was fitting in the focal point of a temple laj^ont also 
Chinese in its principles. 

At either side in front of the “ golden ” hall rose a sub.i;idmry building, the hall of 
Amida or Amidado on the west and that of the Five Great Gods of Wrath, or Godahlo. 
on the east. The actual position of these in the courtyard and their relationship to the 
enclosing corridors is not clear. It is certain that they faced toward each other, as the 
cast and west " golden ” halls of Nnr» had done, rather than to the south. This orientation 
w'as purlieu I arlv appropriate in the ease of .'Vmida, w'Uo is the Buddha of the w'est, and 
whose worshippers naturally tom westward in addressing Him. There was no similar 
connection between the Five Great Gods and the east, since each one of them represented 
himself a direction. Symmetry, rather than Buddhist theory, Uxus determined the position 
of their hall. 

The position of the ^tra and bell pavilions as main courtyard elements is proved by 
the quotation from the Eiffa-monogatari above, describing their reflections in the central 
pon<l. They must have been on west and e;ist. respectively, in the traditional balance. 
A detail of the record of the dedication ceremonies, HojojUkondo-kiiyoki, indicates that 
they were probably to left and right of the south e<lge of the pond (their natural position, 
if the Amidado and Gwlaido were similarly bitlancexl to tlie north), At one stage in the 
prot^eiJure it was customary for the tlanccrs to preface their performances by advancing to 
the foot of the " golden hall to offer lotus flow'ers to the Buddhn. In this case on their 
return to begin a series of ilances, those dressed as Kalnvinka birds and half of the 

=»* A dcKTiplion of the Nortlicrr Sung piilaces at K'ludcng saj-a: “ Eatenner by the Haiiiin.tc lower 
the mnin gateway, (one eoines to) Hie courtynti! of He Ta^h'iiig IwH (in whidi) are placed two tower- 
DAvUiaus. in tbe irniincr of a Buddhist temple. In the upper storey of the bell towtr b the office of the 
Han-lin Aracltfriij' . . 

s»=GMrtsfiW/u, op. ef(., pp. ses (on timber), esK (mi liall: . ..-fcfft(35Ml^IJ) ■ 

the Rcncrn! dtiajige in raofirg and Biwriag lechnique# from Narn to HeLon. see below, pp. «>0^01, SOf. 
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" Bodhisnttvas ” took up stations on the dance platiorm; white the “ butterflies ” and 
the rest of the '* Bodhisattvas ” " crossed over the bridge al the south of the central island, 
and went to straw mound (seats) on the platform of the bell pavilion.” They must have 
been close to the southern end of the court, for the author of the Eiga-monogatati, describ¬ 
ing the arrival of the Emperor, speaks of his looking out of his litter, while still outside the 
cloisters, ant] seeing ” bell and sutra pavilion and the southern corddors shining in the 
morning sun/’ It is not clear whether they were isolated within the court, or linked to it 
by spur corridors, or perhaps were on the lines of the north-oiid-south corridors, ns second 
storey pavilions rising above the roofs of the latter. Such a relationship is frequently seen 
in the Tun-huang paintings (fig, 75) ,**' and was actually achieved at Uory'iiii by the tenth 
century alterations of the original monastery plan. Either of the lust two alternatives would 
suit another detail in the Eiga-tnwwgatan, describing the position of the scats allotted to 
the various notables for the ceremony. According to t hit account, the wife of the Minister 
Yoriniiuhi (Michinaga'a daughter-in-law) was installed " in the corritlor at the foot of the 
bell pavilion while the carriage of Fujiwara no Nagaie W'as placed '* in the corridor on the 
south of the satra repository," 

It is probable that the cloister area was entered through gateways at either side as 
well as in front. The Eiga-monogaiafi says of the arrival of the Emperor that “ bi.'j Utter 
was carried to the eoutbem staircase of the corridor on the north side of the west middle 
gate." His destination, a place set aside as a sort of Imperial Wailing-room for the 
preliminary ceremonie,s, is described in the Ko7id0-kityoki os being ” in the second bay from 
the east in the western (»rridor the reference must be to the {>ortico west of the “ golden " 
hall, closing off the rear of the main courtyard/*® This record says of his passage that 
“ the Imperial Person descended from the August Litter; ascended to the corridor nortii 
of the middle gate, proceeding along the jdank flooring on the east side; passed the hull of 
Amida on the sajne plank flooring, and entered the corridor west of the * golden ’hall, after 
having (halted) at the central hay of the Anuda hall to make obeisance twice.” The 
wording of the Eiga-monogatari for the same pa.s.sage is, " He left his litter; passed in front 
of the temporal^' stand erected for the wife of the Regent (previously describeti as bdng 
in the corridor south of the Amida hall ’*); and from the plank flooring of the Amida 
hall, went to the place where the August Seat had been prepared in the connecting corridor 
to the east {higaski no u’oWono)**' This waiting place must be the same os Uiat referred 
to in the other account, here being spoken of as ** eastern” with reference to tlie hall of 
Amida, and there as " western ” with reference to the " golden ” bnlh Neither description 
tells much more of the relationship between the two halls than that they w'ere probably 

*** Hq., p. StGa. Eiffn-mutt.f p. 440, 

“* E. g. Edlitit, GroiiM, pli. Tsi, inix, Ixn, etc, 
p. 445 ^ ©gj; 

*** Dp,, p. 447: W:ft£9j®Ol|fWpK: Gunthonuju, op. cit.. p. 403. 

Eiffo-mou., p, 447:j^^^^-Cj^ J SCAT Fiji 
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fairly close together. It is not unreasonable to assume thnt Amtdado and Godaido stood on 
the axes of the north'and'Soutli oorridors, intercepting them and projecting beyond at front 
and rear in the same n'oy as the Kondu. Such is the position of the analogous halls shown 
in the Tun-hunng Paradise paintings. The supposition that they were near the northern 
end of the courtyard is remforoed by one more plirase in the fJi^fl'ifionojfarian; which in 
describing the decorations of the Amidndo, speaks of the painted panels in the " connecting 
corridor of the northern aisle” {kita no histvfhi no waiculono) *** Tlie wonl uratodono ” 
which I have translated as ” connecting corridor " means normally a short covered way 
leading from one jiaiace building to another. In this case, it must refer to the section of 
the cloister corritlor north of the .\tnidado: Ijeing terraeil “ (tjotadono " rather than 
the usual **ro” IS because of its shortness, or because it was a part of the connection 
between the Amida and “ golden " halls. 

Outside of its main cloister area, Hojoji possessed other elements of tiie traditional 
monastery arrangement, probably in their traditional positions. The Kondo-ku^oki speaks 
of " the rear courtyard, behind the' golden ' hall.” *’* It mentions no lecture hall, but that 
would have tjeen the natural ni:irthem terminus of such a rear court, and doubtless existed 
in the completed design. As to equipment with pagodas, a dedicatory prayer of lOTS 
(recording a rebuilding operation after the great fire of 1053), is evidence for the fact that 
Uie originaJ e.slabli-slioient jxissessed only one, and that at that time the number was 
increased to two.’** Tlie wording—phrases like *' dew dhihes (of the sjslres) on cast and 
west . . . ' wind bells ’ scpaiatefl on left and right,” and a reference to imitating the forms 
of the Green Dragon and tA'hite Tiger, classical symbols of east and west respectively, 
ntakes it clear that the two were laid out symmetrically in the old monumental tradition. 
The great south gate, often mentioned, must have lain to the south of these, as it had at 
TtHiaijt. There were a number of oilier buildings of varying sizes important enough to be 
mentioned by special dedicatory recortls or in the Eiffa-mojiogatan, but impossible to locate 
except in a vciy general way within the general plan. Perhaps chief of them w&» the hall of 
Yakushi, ilerlicated in 1034; this was set on the east side, facing west, since Vakushi’s 
ParaiJise Is that of the east. Whatever its actual [aisition, it must have stood in isolation; 
appropriately enough, its dedication record, the Vahishid^kugdki, mentions no other 
buildings or corridors as being used at the time of its ceremony, except the great east gate,’*‘ 
North of this, over a bridge, a Iiall of Sliaka was set up in 1027. Others were an octagonal 
hall, a new hall, a hall of Katinou, n namadhi hall (Sammaido), a hall of the tenth day 
fast (Jusiudo etc. 

The Eiga-motiogatari gives a charming picture of the hum of pious activity rising from 
nil these centers of worship in the great days of the monastery-.’*’ “ I.ooking on this side 

jcrlii " T^xna do p. 445. 

”■ Ofi7tjthornijK. p, 

Kojt-mien, ShUk^dhti^ iii, p. 409, gives the cMicalory prnVFr Te*d at this titne, Tlie two new 
pfigocLa^ wirre thQ» whkii Jiad l>ecn brought up from Ltie oripuiil Yakuabijl ot \sijha. [note SO) 

JltE4,.. i - 

j?pr ff. 

£i^a~mon.f pp. 455^. 
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(one would have found), in progress an uninterrupted reading of the HokkekjfO^ recited 
aloud hy four or fiv'e men, palace liturgists and ^ on, of the highest quulihcjitions. Had 
one stopped to listen^ in sweetly solemn awe, he would have felt ns if here nt any momeni 
Taho^nyorai might vouchsafe to make His appenmnee; and he w^oidd have mai)e tlie silent 
prayer, ' In future li^'es innumerable and endless, may I always meet with this Hokkekj/6, 
by which (the hearts of) ali living thing arc opened to the Doctrine, and guhle^l toward the 
Paradise of the West/^ Looking on that side (one would have found) ritual practises in 
continual i>erformaiice, carried on by learned teachers (Ajiri) and priests to the number of 
Lwenly or so^ garbed in white robes of purity, l^mking again^ (be would hnve met) a 
reading of the Daihannyakyo^ hdd without break by some ten priests the year around- 
On this side were hung the Godairiki-bosatsu, and the Ninnokyd was expounrted; on that 
the Mandara^ were sus|>endedp and the burnt offerings of Amida and Sonsho-(butcUo) 
were performed- Here were readings of the yukusbikyd and Jumyokyoi there twenty or 
thirty men were occupied in reading through the sixty chapters of the Nekongyo^ hy the 
skipping method. Looking at the priests* quarters on this side* (one would have found) 
seven or eight charming young" Masters of the Law," joining their voices in harmony as 
they chanted the Guslm or intoned the Ftiwr/jiA"troii. Looking at. tlie ^lormltcries over 
yonder, (he woukl luive seen) hiuidsome lads studying the Thousand Character Classic " 
and the “ Book of Filial Piety/* In this way, voices came from eVery side as the readers 
recited; voices from here and sounds from there could be heard, mingling all together 
without confusion; and he who listened to this imd to that, in sweetly solemn awe of its 
loveliness^ i^xmld ha\^ paid the deepest reverence, thinking that the Pure Lfind ilsdf 
might well be thus. 

“ Fartlier on, twenty or thirty priests would be bathing themselves with water hcaletl 
in the bath-tubs; while on this side would be four or five master sculplurs, carving a 
worshipful Buddha^ iind ii multitude of carpenters at work on a huildiTig, for nt this lime 
the project of (erecting the) Vakuslndo had been decided upon 

The temple of lloshoji in the Oknsnki district of Kyoto, erected by the Emperor 
Shirakawo and dediciited in ! 077* contained at that time the ssame major building elemenls 
ns those of Hojoji: a golden ” haU, containing again a fixit Birush an a image; a lecture 
hull; Aroidadd nud Godaido: sutra ajid bell pavilions; and the usual corridors and gates/** 
Here also no concrete evidence has been ppcserved; in addition* tiie dedientosY recoril is 
less precise tlian tliaL of Hojoji, so that while the mim and belt povilions seem to have luid 
approximately the same position near the front, the sites of the two subridlatTi^ halls of 
W'orship arc not made clear. The fact that they are mentioned as being in existence at the 
dedication I and yet arc not spoken of as havdng played any part in tlic courtyard cere¬ 
monies^ suggesU that they were located somewhere aw*ay from the nucleus, doubtless 
balimcing each other on cast and west. 

Cr. under Hoshoji in Ooka'^a " Teiidd SliinfoD do Jim-kenchikii+"* &vkk.-kokogaku-kozs, xv, I kaow 
three somewhat valued veraionB of the dcdicmtion record of 1077: nSihoji-kujfoki (CJwfttAoruijtl. 
pp, i249 ffd; {Zohi-g^iruthiyriiij^^ xxvii/L pp. ff.): and 

U 69 hdii-kK}fQ- 9 hid£ti 3cm/i» pp. ff.). Other related dtscriplions m eolljited ui Koji-mien, 

Shukyohu ui, pp. 6BS 
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Hdshuji oontamed one remnrkable feature not founil in its predecessor, or so far as 1 
know auywhere else b lleiau moniistcry butldmg. Its precincts, before being turned over 
to religious use, hxid been tor generutions the site of whitt wns apparently A v'ery large 
I'ujiwara garden. Perhaps for that re<u>on, the lake b its courtyard must have been excep¬ 
tionally extensive; for on its central island in 1083 was erected an octagonal nme-storeyed 
pagoda, celebrated for its unprecedented sixe.^'** Considerbg the formal character of the 
whole layout, there can be no question but that this rose on the central nortii'and-south 
asus, tile dedication record of 10 1 ( rnukes clear that the island on w'hich It iv^as built was 
inside the middle gale, in the cloister area. In this Instance, then, Japanese monastery 
bi^H^ng returned at the end of the eleventh century to the ground-plau formula of Shiten- 
noji in the Asuka period. The reason for such seeming archaism w*as perhaps again the 
influence of the Paradise picture, here of course of a dlilerant type from that followed 
at Hojoji. One of the Tun-huang frescoes of the tenth ccntuiy actually shows an octagonal 
pagoda on axhi in front of the “ golden ” hall, although its size in relation to the other 
elements is much less than that reputed for HoshCji. The one notice of the latter’s pagoda 
which records u dimension is that of the fourteenth century history TaiAeifci where 

the account of its burning in 1342 calls it “ cross^vise lengthwise together 84 jo (i c 840 
thaku), wiUiout peer in the Three Healms."^« It is difficult to understand what this 
refers to. The eighth century Todalji pagotlas, seven-storeyed and remarkable for size in 
their day. nere approximately 320 shaku high, including spites, and were 35 shaku on a 
side. The 840 jAa/cw certainly cannot hax-e been either height or perimeter of the building 
i^lf. Ooka in Ids discussion of Tendai and Shingon architecture has drawn attention to 
the fact that the dimension is actually just the width of tw'o Kyoto blocks and a street 
between by the ancient city plan, so that the reference may have been to the size of the 
whole temple precincts, lids seems an odd way of describing a ]>ngoda, however, and 


myjje ytisiEed pro^'er spok^ at tliis iw^oda'a dedication b giveD in Kojf'nuett, p. ett-t, from the 
Tlie sLoiuaa nplatiuft to Uie -iite run: 

On the sMthera «idc of the Kondo, al the v^- center of the Jjwper Pool . . , luu been newly built 
a giiml pagoda ■ 

The «cond d^icat.™ text laiod in n, 24» place, an idnnd^prc™u,nbly the Mm^efiiutdy wltMu 
the miuu eourtyard. Tlic related taten from different portions of the record me* 

" In ™ the SHitb, directly b front of the Buddha . , . out 2Q ft* or ,o from the 

platfnim (of the Kondfl] were «t up two Kijih throDe* (for the olficialinje pricsU) . . . Sonlli of these 

teat, ^ vo^colorrd .lit, as left rit-lrt-hand musicians' shelters. . . . Then the mu«riaas, 

h^ by the Ik^l or Ceren^ial M„,ic. over the southern central island, ru,d went to the foot 

pn«ls and to strike up mnsie. . . . TI.en the as^mbled pricsU, 
^th the Teodors of Ceremonial at ihcr head, eroded over tlur central idand'a biidffc, passed by the frocl 
of tl^ musmians sbellers, and im,t to take iheif s^at, hunk the left and riglit-hand tiobter corridor," 
Clearly the m^rj courtyard must Lave been very large; it was ero^rrd tOO It. from the liall ph.tform 
to the musicui^ tdicllers, and the ^ between these and the gateway had to contain a largo pond, with 
an island spacious enough to hold, later, an ciceplio,ndly large .At Todniji tJie courtyard in frant 

?*■ 7 T™ *'' 'Aaitu (Atnnnnma. 

pJ. 21K Ah eqiiivaJeikt jsfjilc must Imve betn HMt'tsary JiL H&iliuji 

it PP. 085^ aSitUA-MiJJat- Tlw, nnmb«*84 may al«, be suspected, 

It lyfHcaJlj" Accornpuiiea indiofi foWc. ^ 


since 
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perhaps the best explanation is the simplest, that the figure ^vcn by the Taiiiiikt hns been 
wrongly copied. A tenth of the amount, presuming that the originaj description may have 
said “ 84 atutkti ” rather than " 84 jo (one jo equalling ten fhaktt), would give a not impos¬ 
sible dimension for one side of a platform square, within which the octagon of the p ag o tla 
may have been inscribed. 

The last Imperial foundation of the Heian period on a scale comparable w'itli Michi- 
nags^s work seems to have been Sonshoji, dedicated under the patronage of the Emperor 
Horikawa in 1105.*'* The plan of this monastery, at least as regards its nucleus, seems to 
have represented a return to Nara formulae. The textual evidence gives no indication of 
any courtyard buildings comparable to the Amidado and Godaido of Hojoji. and at the 
same time makes clear tlmt the bell and sHtra pavilions in this case were returned to their 
former positions outside of and behind the main courtyard. Thus at tile Hininv of the 
dedication ceremonies, when the assembled priests in two long tines on left and right 
executed a great double pradak^na or dattfpddd aiotmd the tnuin buildiDgsi 

** They emerged from the courtyard by the north-east and north-west doors (in those 
bays of the cloister corridors, temiJorary bridges had been placed over the northern gutters). 
On the left side, they passed west of the autra reimsitory to the nortli of the lecture hall; 
then they tumeil eastward and came back past the front of the hall of Yakushi, and 
reentered the courtyard by the north-east door, making a grand pradakfina, daiggOdo 
. . . When this was finished, the right-hond side in turn crossed past the bell pavilion on 
its east, and continued to the north of the lecture hall; then they turned westward, and 
making a circuit of the courtyard, rc-eutered through the north-west comer of the 
cloisters 

Sonshoji also contained eastern and western pagodas from the start.*'* This wming 
archaism may perhaps be explained by the political dneumstances of the age in which the 
temple was erected. In the last century of the Heian period, actual administrative 
supremacy passed from the Pujiwara to the Imperial house; lieing centered, however, not 
in the reigning Em]>eror, but In some predecessor who had abdicated and token moimstic 
vows. This partial return to the Imxieriai rule of the Nara picriod, as a reaction against 
the usurpation of the Fujtwara clan, may well have bivolvcd a deltbemte attempt to 
minimi!!€ Fujiwara prestige in the arts. Thus the ground-plan of Somshoji seems a wilful 
renunciation of the prececlenl set a century earlier by Michinaga's Hojoji, in favor of the 
Imperially set standard of Nara. 

The last Heian monastery layout worthy of special notice is that of Moetsuji 
erected in the early twelfth century by the great Fujiwara lords of the north, Kiyohira 

t;/, Ooku under Sonshoji. Didicatioii record tmt: ^GvttthofuipA, Shakkattu, pp- 

ft.) \ idso in ibid., juj). 600 jf. 

GtinthorHiyu, p. 258. 

*** Do., ft. 25fl. The dny'a procedune Sonsbaji lH>i;an at 4 ft, tn., when sctvjwft were held Ly ft Shtngon 
hi^h priwt. At itie august enateni and Western pugodns. Alongside the erninti shaft of each was buried a 
gilded braiiKC vnac, cootftitibijf the 5 Ferfuutes and the 5 Tncftsures, And hound atHnt by a 5MX>T&Ted cord. 
The jcoiii were iiutolled within the and ftt the 4 lJi storey li-vd of cueh was placed ft gold brouw 

eyliadcT, eon talntr i f; copies of the HokhrlcgA nnd the nanttytnhinfff/6; while Atnotig the nften at thli les'el 
were seefctefj copies of tine esoteric nimittu-thmgmtkyS. 
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unti Alotohirn at Hirni^unift near their other large monastery of ChOsonji,*** 

The general plan here mark^ a real evolution rather than the retrogression of Sonshoji. 
Only ruins remain today. At the south are the bases of a great south gatej some distance 
north of these, on the main axis, stood the liuddha hall, with a lecture hall behind it. 
Between the sites of the gaten'ay and the Buddha ball U a hike: within this is an island, 
originally reached by a bridge on axis from the south, Verandah corridors led from either 
end of the Buddha hall, turned south, and ran down to terminate at the edge of the pond 
in the two pavilions housing hell and Here was dearly a less format version of 

the Hojoji standard, appropriate to its rural situation and to the half metropolitan, half 
provincial characters of its donors. Alore than this, the IVIoetsuji plan represents the 
closest known parallel in religious architecture to the laj'out typical of the great arislficratic 
mansions of Heian, the so-called Shhuieii-sukiin (fig. 70). Its Buddha hall stood 

like the main building or Shinden of the mansion, facing a Jake with an island at the center, 
roughly on axis and readjed by a bridge. The almost exact lay equivalent of the monastery 
corridors were colonnades, turning fonvard in the same way and ending at the water in 
pavilions. The Aloetsu]] bell and siitrn pavilion sites are surrounded by garden rocks; on 
each side, as in the Heian i-illa. a rivulet ran down from the mountain behind, crossed 
under the corridor, and tumblefl through the rocks into the lake. Aloebsuji thus illustrates 
the dose similarities which could exist in late Heian between domestic and religious arehi- 
tecture oii a level of comparative formality, just as the greatest metropolitan establishments 
like Hdjojt shared much of the character of the courts of state in the Imperial palaces. 

The llwtsuji design is suggested, on a much smaller scale, by the " phoenix hall," 
Huodb, at Uji (fig. 78), built by Michinaga's son Yorlmiehi at the mid eleventh century.*” 

Cl. Oolia under ilK-Ortlii; relal«| l«ls in Koji-rtiien, iv. pp. 7TO-9. The ma$l Jraportant 

quota lirin le one liati^ i l69 fnim^ Lho .4suma4:d^ami « wmlempowy joiiniat of the 

nt Kamakura: which lists Koiutu. K5dD, Jogywlo, i.iilorej'etj gate, bell tower, sHtra lepodtory, etc,, atid states 
thiit Ihe major mouastic builiiings were wtne 40 odd " imlb and pagtidas," while there were AOO odd priesta* 

“"Cf, Oolca under Byofloin; related teat* in Kop-nUt,. iii, pp, loaOIT, Betause of the beauty of ita 
locahom, Uji had hmg liecn a favorite place of retreat from the luistle of tlur capital; tile Empetor Ymxi 
(r. 87e-R*) hwl lOMiitainetl n detariiid pa]“« there, and the Regent Michinoga in turn made the place 
a “ mountain villa " around UMW. Hb sun Vurimichl, aetonliag to the FuaO-rjfakkif in insi/S/3S ** re* 
linquished the Uji villa, to make it into a twnpltf: installeti a liuddha image. bei,>an the prartiae of tlie 
(SuiWAi attained througli the f.ottit Stirea), and called the pbce Bytkloin. In 1053/3/4, 
being then Knmpaku and Saidaijia (Regent und iliutstcr of the Left}, he erecl«l a griiti Ml wiUitii 
the Bywlain, in whkli was enshrilM n 1« ft. Image of Amida, 100 ^gh pricabi took part it, Uu- ceremony 
nf il» dedicatiun. which was pallerned (as osiiol) on tl,e GosoU. [mage and adormnnits had no parallel 
m antiiftit or Hiodeni limta." 

It is gencndly agreed that the building here referred to was llie existing " phoenix Ml,*' Uooda (for 
which betnw, pp. and note 3S3. fnr details ntid oropmentation}. The plan baa been exteosivcly 

discussed by Amanuma. in his " Arohilreture of tl» Amido Hall in the Heiw, period" (in Japanese) 
ffuAAgd-htintea, *. Tier- I0®7. pp, and pi especially with referems to its Reometiical relationships. 

The Bywidm contamed many other bnadliigs, of coiuk, to complelc the normal moiwstciy equipment. 

I'arallels to the design of the Hoodo are dear in the earlier, simpler TlUl-hmuig Paradise bnrlrfp«n.idf : 
e. g. that of cave 41 (PcUiot, pi. IMli). There tlic differeneea ure ducAy llial the JitUe pavilions stroddljM 
the corridor roof at the comcM are octagooaJ. instead of square; and that the corridors ran forward acme 
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Here the end corridors are mudi contraeled, and the pavilian^ in which they end are only 
decorative terminatioi^ts. It has been fi^e<iueIltly stated that the H65do plan sbow^ the 
influence on Heian Bncldhist architecture of couteraporary domestic practi^ aa slandard- 
ize<l in the Certamly the basic elements ore the same^ as Uiey were at 

Moetsoji; but a somewhat wider critical perspective sliould indicate that the common 
source of both designs was the Chinese paJacc-or-temple formula ol the Tang period, 
still Visible in the standard backgrounds of tlie Amida Paradise pictures. 


THE ICON HALL 

The Transition From Nara to Kamakura: 

At the outaet of the lleian period^ the Japanese icon hall must have followed llic 
Tang-inspired precedents of Kara in aU essentials. The new' capital Kyoto itself^ as laid out 
in the last years of the eighth centuryp w'as a more grandson Nara, with monumental 
buildings of pure Chinese style. Its first great guardian monasteriesj Tuji and Saiji, estab¬ 
lished under the control of Nara Buddhism^ w^ere laid out on loug-familiar lines. The 
golden ” hall and lecture hidi of the former, which stand today in rebuilt versions of 
Momoyama and Edo respectively, show in the same way the chanccl-and-ambulatory 
ground-plans of Chinese and early Japanese practise. The cross-seetjons w^hich follow^ these 
column-exes have been modified above by later Japanese methods of roof-constructioiip 
but in llieir basic subdivision of space arc entirely traditional 

The evidence of the many buildings remaining from the Kamakura period proves that 
by the thirteenth century this orthodox formula had become an archaism, used only in tiie 
most conservative currents of religious architecture for the re-crcctiou of earlier halls on 
their original ground-plans. Its place us the standard of progressive building had heeu 
usurped by a new hall tj'pe, radically diSerent in all fundamentals of design^ and 4 Ci 
thoroughly Japanese as the earlier had been Clunese, Some foreknowledge of the deveUiped 
Kamakura form is essentia] to an understanding of the eYolutioa accomplished during the 
Hciiin period. For this reason a standard example will be described in plan and section 
below* as a measure of change between the eighth and thirteenth centuries. 

The main hrJl of Saimyoji in Shiga-ken has no certain datet but its style is unquestion- 
abl}" that of mature Kamakura.”^ In ground-plan (fig, 77) the proportion of the whole 
building is at the outset markedly unlike the Nara fomiuliii being a near square^ seven 
hays by seven, instead of the old oblong. Within that area* the simple ct>nvention of chanceJ 
and ambulatoiy has been supplanted by a new complexity. The tradltioual terms 
and are still uscd> but no longer mean a relationship of center and circumference, 

di 5 tani?r, to ^top agnjost sl liuililioj^ (n jabsiduLiy icoD ha\\ liikf^ tbt .HGidji Ajnldiula and 

Godftldo), insleed of bring abruptly termbat^. 

KandS of Toji: Iwlow, p. 

Cf. llattorb N-koktachikmhS, Xnniakura vnj., pp. Aibqduiiia, p. Zuroku, ICmnakora 

voL U PP^ TraditiMkally founded In the Showa era (119441}. Lntrr lufltnry vague. Tb< moiiasWry 

except For Its nurieuA of Hondo, and gslevay (bigh on the tuU above the wu burned dawn 

by the trocips of Nobunaga. 
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The Imll U sharply into two halves by an cast*to-west partition'—grilloci doors and 

a grilled transotn above—wliicli separates a front, public space—the new govin—from 
that devoted to secret worship at the rear, the naijin. The front half, seven bays by three, 
consists of a single bay running around front anti end facades, and an open area five by two. 
Ill many buili^gs of this type, these two front spaces are on occasion separated by a railing, 
the aisle serii-itig for public irorship and circulation, and the inner, open area—described 
as chiijin *^*151, ‘Mntermediale space "—being reserved for priests and important lay 
worshippers. 

On the northern side of the grilled ijarlition lies the chxincel, with its pUilfomi for 
images and altar furnilure; at Saiinyfijl an area three by two. At either end of the chance! 
a passage one bay wide leads to the rear. The adjacent outer “ aisles/’ remnants of the old 
ambulatory, are no longer for circulation, but serx'c as small side chapels housing minor 
tdtars. The rear of the hall, or , opens Into a spacious room two bays deep, used 

for robing, the prei>arution of offerings, etc., and as an additional place of worship. 

All the% Slices are variously co\’ered. The chancel preserves memories of tile Chinese 
style by rising into a beamed “ open roof,” which for all its parapbernalia of rafters and 
purlins IS purely decorative, without any connection to the actual roof covering the building. 

covetl, coffered ceiling is placed over tile open area, ekujin, on the south. The public 
aisle and the chapels into which it runs are covered by exposed rafters, in traditional 
fajiihion. Over ihc uLilitarifin room at the rear is a treatmcDt never seen in Kara architecture 
but characterisUc of the later Japancffc style. Tlie outer half of the room, corresponding in 
the general structure of the building to what is elsewhere a single bav ” aisle/' is enclosed in 
the normal aisle fa.shioQ by exposed rafters. The inner half is covered by a flat coffered 
ceiling. This is a rejictition of the ceiling contrast in the public sjiacc on the south In Uie 
latter, however, tlic Junction between the two ty-pes of covering is concenJed as it had 
been m Kara, by a line of interior columns with bracketing and beams. At the rear, such 
CO unm.s do not exist. Instead, the line of separalton is a strong longitudinal beam, aup- 
porlwl by posts which rise from the transv^ersc girders crossing between the columns on 
cither side of the room. 


Discussions of Japanese aK-hiteclural history frequently proceed from the assumptiun 
that the highly developed icon hall seen at Saimyoji and frequent among other Kamakura 
remains, was a creation of the Kamakura period. TJte supposition is bascrl on the indis^ 
putable premise that no building of an earlier ugc even remotely comparable to the mature 
style has l^n presersed. .As will be seen in more detailed analysis in a later section, the 
surviving halls of the Ileian penod reproducje the Nara formulae as late as the twelfth 
century. The Ranges which they concede to a radically altered religious and social environ- 
ment are so slight as to on first in.?])ccUon almost without significance. It is whoUy 
erroDcotiSp however, to infer that these hw m&nunients^ selected by the accidents of 
prerervation alone, may stand for the whole of Heian achievement. The one-sided and 
impending character of their evident is made obrtoua by Heian terts describing other 
lu mgs, now osL. Through those, it is jjossible to trace the successive stages of an advance 

toward the Kamakura tj-pe of Saimyoji, an advance which had already gone far hv the 
tenth century. 
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In later sections 1 shall discuss both the character of existing Heian remains, nnd the 
indications of more progressive aroliilecture furnished by contemporary temple records* 
The section immediately follon-ing attempts a preLmunary sumnaarj^ of the causes behind 
the progress; the religious eQ\'ironment of Heinn arcliitecttire, and sisecifically the changes 
in Buddhist worship brought by the new sects of Tendui and Shingon, which mode neces¬ 
sary a departure from the once satisfactory Nara standard < 

TitB iKFLumfCE OF Esothkic BcmnnisM: 

The full tide of esoteric Buddhism which swept over Japan in the ninth century 
brought w'ith it conceptions of worship destined to produce marked changes in Japanese 
religious architecture, ils factors in the metamorphosis, tw'o aspects of esoteric practise 
were of prime importance. A near complication of ritual fnittiture and new foci of adoratioti 
necessitated on extensive rearrangement of the chancel. More important still, a new 
emphasis on secrecy of worship demanded a potentially complete isolation of the chancel 
from profane ga^e. 

It is doubtful whether the full complication of Japanese esostcric practise was realized 
in the earliest generations of Tendai and Shingon in Japan. The general standard—^from 
which all subsequent deviation was in details only—must have been set by mid Heian, 
however, and may be accepted at least from the tenth century on os a governing factor 
in the tievclopment of esoteric Buddhist architecture. The secrecy of certain images and 
of major ritual furniture must have been from the start a first principle of the two new 
sects. Tlic most solemn riles in these orders are performed—today as in H einn- —in a 
privacy excluding even the great majority of priests. The innermost sanctuary at such 
times, the do jo is screened on all sides. Outside it the lesser members of the order, 

■'seated or j^tanding by turns, eliant an accompaniment to the ritual, IVilhin may Ije only 
a single priest, of great learning and pious achievements. At the time of ritual peifomiance, 
the ritual enclosure is imagined as suffused with the presence of Divinity, one Buddha or a 
mjTiad; the practitioner at the ritual altar becomes himself the deity addressed. The 
terrible exaltation of such a moment is reserved for the few' who have prepared themselves 
to bc^ w’ortliy of it, by long training in the prellminaiy stages of esoteric doctrine. In the 
culminating eeremonies, the priest before tlie altar, shaping the mudras with his fingers, 
moving the sjrobolic utensils, clmnting the autras and diiarania, is alone before the inex¬ 
pressible, manifest for u brief space only to him (fig, 8€). 

lor normal purposes, the equipment of this place of mysteiy follows a rigidly prescribed 
standard. The method of space utilization (figs. B2, 157,187) is still visible in many Tendai 
and Shingon hulls of the Kamakura period, and from textual evidence must have been 
the same in comparable buildings of Heiau, At the rear against the north woJl is the altar 
with images, called shumidaiv in memory of Mt. Sumeru bearing tlie Paradise of the Gods 
upon its summit. In front, on the main axis, stands the tow, square, ritual altar, doidan 
W'ith its utensils symbolic of the highest mysteries.*** Its surface is bounded by a 

iktdikd dwariplkm of rsoteric ritual fomilurp. vt. Kambaywhi " Shlapw qd Gyoji- 

“•*5 " Iittkk.-kokosaku-k&za li, April IDS*. All of thex objeda ak listed ui tbe rccordi 
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guardiim cord of the five colorsi, suspended betwecD posts of vajra shape. At the comers 
and center of the attar stand vases hearing lotus of five different colors; at the middle may 
be placed a nimlatuie relic pagoda. Along the southern side of the dsidan, or on all four 
sides, are set out small dishes of prescribed number, containing offeriugs gf food or the 
substances used in the ritual, holy water, incense to be smeared on the practitioner, and 
flower chaplets. Before ttie seat of the officiating priest, his sacred implements, ornamented 
by the mysterious v<ijra, are laid on a lotus-shaped tray. At either side of the altar is a 
lamp standard; between d<lid^t^t anti ihumidan there is usually a long high table, to hold 
offerings of flowers and food, and an incense burner. The seat of the priest, directly in front 
of the ritual altar, is a square dais, the ratban on his right h set a rack, from which 
is suspended a metal sounding-plate; on his left is a low table, bearing additional ritual 
utensils. 

Ilils standard combination of elements necessarily occupies a considerable urea. In 
the critical dimension of deptli, the sbumidan (I'arying widely in siae according to the 
number of images displayed) takes up at least ten feel. The oficring table, tw'o feet or more 
in width, stands several feet in front. Approximately equal distance separates ibc table 
from the daidaii, which with its dais usually requires at least ten feet of depth. For 
processional purposes and general couveutenee, an appreciable Interval is necessary* between 
the dais and tlie front partition of the chancel; so that the free depth of the latter in front 
of the image altar, in n building gf any degree of pretentiousness, should be at least 20 
feet. The normal complex of table, ritual altar, and dais occupies only a small part of the 
chanect s width. In addition to it, however, the chancct may contain, as equally important 
loci of w'orship, the two esoteHc ifaiiduTos in pictorial form, hanging on east and west 
between the end columns; each of these is usually furnished its own ritual altar, approxi¬ 
mately the same size as the daid^n at the center- If space permits, the practise of tlte 
temple may also iadude supplementary altars within the sanctuary precinct, like the 
gomadan an elaborate brazier for burnt offerings. 

The Kara formula of chancel and ambulatory was obvjou.dy designed for no such 
complicated purposes as those of Tendai and Shingon, with their demands for secrecy of 
worship and a spjictous chancel floor for the disposition of ritual furniture. In the eightli 
century at the Hokkedo, as at Hoiyuji, tile entire chancel area is filled with a platform of 
images. Even at TOshodalji, where the platform has been proportionately diminished in 
depth, the free area in front is no more than ten feet across. Such spatial disposition 
must have been made possible in the eightli century by comparatively simple ceremonia) 
procedure. The ritual furniture of the time was probably no more elaborate than that 
shown in the typical Tun-huang painting as evidence for the practise of 'Tang, a stand 
bearing flower-vases and incense-burner, and a cushion or dais for the officiating worshipper. 
The complex characteristic of esoteric ceremony could have been accommodated in Nara 
only by halls even larger than Toshodaiji. 

The change made necessary by Tendai and Sltingon was effected in this regard 

of Tentliu and Shingon temples during the Heim period, and appear in the very detailed acoqimU of 
cetvmotues which were written down In Kunakum. but oertninly were not orIgiiiBled at that time. Cf. 
Zoku-^utfjhamiju, ®S/l^ for a larger number of Ejutinkuni period di:soriptk)Qs. 
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primiirtly by a drastic diminution in siste of images, from colossi of a. dozen feel or more to 
life-size or less. The emresponding decrease in platform depth freed valuable floor space 
for service; in addition the chancel was frequently made a bay deeper than had been 
customjiry In Nara, 

The requirement of secrecy was less easily adjusted. The aisle of the original Hokkedo 
must have sensed alike for practitioner, monks, and (more rarely) laymen. The space south 
of the platform could not have been screened off without making the or tfi/odo 

impossible; if the laymen w’ere excluded from the ambulabory, there was no place for them 
except out-or-doors. In biiilding^^ of larger size, in which the skumidan occupied only a part 
of the chancel, the problem of combining secret ceremonial and lay attendance under a 
single roof could have been hardly less difficult of solution. The screening off of an 
enclosure of Nara dimensions, around a great platform perhaps ffve bays long, ivould have 
been itself inconvenient, and would have mluced the hall, again, to the comparatively 
small and awkward circuit of the aisles. Even from the standpoint of Nara Buddhism, the 
ambulatory formula must have l>een sometliing of a straitjacket, providing excessive space 
on ends and rear where it was not essential, and rigidly limiting the amount available on 
the south where the need was greatest. In Shingon Buddhism, the aisle itself sometimes 
became a place of secret worship, still further limiting the area available lor circulation 
and more public j^rformonce. 

This is known to have been the case in the Shingontn REEc, tlie chapel maintained 
by the order by the Imperial Palace from the time of Kobo-daisbi on, and hence one of 
its most important centers of worship.*" In tlie perforraance of the great ceremonies 
periodically held here for the lienefit of the Imperial House, almost the whole of the 
building was used for one form or another of esoteric ritual. The chapel had a simple 
seven by five form of chancel and ambulatory (fig. 80). The central area, in the celebration 
of the week-long Gositickinichi-goshubo ft-tHfflUlEife (or “Ceremonies of the Second 
Week ) in the first month of every year, was closed by curtains. Along its north wall were 
hung the pictures of the Gcxlaison the Five Great Gods of Wrath, each with a 

stand for offerings in front. On the cast wall w‘as hung the Taizok^ii-mandara, on the west 
the each of these ha<i in front of it a ritual altar, w'illi the usual complement of 

dais and stands. The enclosure contained also a table bearing the rol>cs of the Emjxsror, 
as a symbol of his presence. Outside the curtain in the northwest c<*rner of ifie “ iinibuhi* 
torj' ’ was a smaller screened enelosure, holding on altar for burnt offerings made to 
"increase advjintnges,” sx^aktinjonta South of this, along the west wall, was 

another enclosure w'ith an altar of different form for burnt offerings made to ** dispel 
calamities," sokasai-gomtt In the northern aisle, to the east of the center, was a 

fourth screened area, holding a Slioden altar, at which offerings were made to the 
twin elephant-headed deity Shuden (Gane^) to secure protection against invasion of tlic 
precinct by evil spirits. Along the outer wall of the east aisle were hung the pictures of 
the Junlten the Twelve Gods, of Fire, Water, Earth, etc., with an altiir for them 

The HTclutectunl equipment of this compln, and its icoos, are lirted in on invcntoiy indudtd ift 
the &'fl»eAo-po^*j' by priral Ninkai fri’iS (0*S-10«); D-n-bvkksS-xtmaka. Vik^en.-tatho. 

iv, p. 49#. For description of ccronony, sec Kunbayashi, op. «f.. under Gothtekiniehi^^othiikS. 
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below. Tlie monka not engngcil in performing services before ihese altars sat along the 

soviUi aisle. , , . ,. ^ , 

It is obvious that such use of the aisles as well as the chancel for worship must have 

greatly hampered the conventional ambulatory ptadakmiG^ or even Imvc rendered it im- 
jHissible. Here is the first sign, therefore, of a conception of the rite of circumamhulation 
which so far as I know is pcculiiir to Shingon and tlie a.spcct of Tcndiii most closely allied 
to it. In those ultimate reaches of esoteric Buddhism, the itwii in picture or image form 
is no longer the object of the pradah^tna. The focus used instead—often for a Mties of 
complicated marches and countermarches—is the ritual altar, or else the whole building.*" 
The change removes for these sects the one liturgical reason for the existence of the ambula- 
tur>^ Elsewhere io Japanese Buddhism, the possibility of a passage behind the shumtdan 
has always been maintained. In a nuniWr of esoteric halls of late date, however, the final 
step has been taken of moving Uie image platform against the rear waU of the building, 
liberating the entire urea in front of it for worship; and therewith eliminating the last 

vestige of Nara and Tang tradition.-" , • * 

It is clear that the laity must have been completely excluded from the hhmgomn, at 
least during the pcrformutice of its most solemn ceremonies. Even under more normal 
circumstances, when the ambulatory was left free for seating or circulation, the use of the 
traditional hall must have been reserved very largely for the clergy on formal occasions, 
whether the rites performed were strictly esoteric or not. An almost complete hick of 
textual evidence makes it impossible to say precisely how much of the hall interior was 
available for lay worship during the Nara period, or the Tang dynasty. Two cases for 
which informalion is available deal with ccrcmornes of a general, even senu-public, char* 
uclcr, flnd i-ven ilieii a complete reiicn'atloii of the haU proper for clerical 

attendance."^ One was the great muigre feast held at K'ai'yuon-ssu in Yang-chou in 835, 
and witues-seil by the Japanese pilgrim Jikaku-daishi. His careful description mentions the 
fact that the monks assembled at dawti in the east, north, and west aisles of the lecture 
hall (presumably leaving the southern aisle free for ritual), Lay attendance included the 
high officials of the district; in the ceremonies at tlie lecture hall which prefaced the actual 
feast, these remained in the courtyard. The highest among them, the Imperially appointed 
Minister of State and the Commander-in-chief, were permitted to advance as far as the 
doors of the hall, but apparently did not enter; the demands of convenience were met by 
tents set up in the court. A parallel case is illustrated in the early fourteenth eenloty 
Japanese picture-scroll Kmu^a-gonfjen-reik^ki ^ B liSlSIsfe. Tlie service here shown b 
the annual Fjii/nu-t' ft#devoted to the exposition of the Sutra in the lecture 

lijill of Kbfukuji. The congregation at either side of tlie great altar is entirely clericid. 
The lay world, represented by a figure as illustrious ns the Imperial Envoy, b in ntten- 
(jance-^utside the building, in the open air (fig. 81). The painting b late, but probably 


Cr. under CjfodS ui Uic when* diagrams and descripticuK of the esoteric 

drc«™jijnbiilalion5 hit gjsTtL 

“« Sce bekiw, p. 931^ , x-v j - mr i- 

viiiui-safu; sw Appendbc IT. KGrus(t^on§en-mktnH publiahed in vots. 

iii-iv. Tlie ceremony lictc illustrated »* one presidetl over hy a high priest of Todnijo, Hri3a.sozu 
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represents a practise as old as the highly traditional riiinia-e itself; and so may be traceable 
as far back as the Nnra period. The building follows the ambulatory formula natural to 
its eighth century date of first erection (interior columns arc omitted in the picture for 
convenience). If the ceremony were to be held in any degree of privacy, all except those 
professionally concerned had of necessity to be excluded entirely. 

Such was the stage of monastic seclusion with which the esoteric orders must have 
entered the Ueiiin [leriotl. Tliey left it, as we have seen, \i-ith the hall tj*pe of SaimyojI; 
a new ground-plan in which tlieir privacy w'as still maintained, but by a compromise with 
the world. Buddhism w'as immensely popular in the ceuluiiea of Kyoto siiptcmacy, serving 
at once as a means of dealing with the troubles of this life, as a guarantee of perpetual bliss 
in the next, and as a source of the most fashionable diversion in circles of gentility and 
elegance. A \Hvid description of the crowds who thronged to hear a popular preacher in 
the early eleventh century, filling every available foot of seating space, is given by Sei 
Shonagon In her “ Pillow Book," the Makiirtt-ao-.wshi Such meetings were of 

course not characteristic of esoteric Buddhism in its basic doctrinal sense, but the edecti- 
cTsrn of Heian religion made the secret only a part of actual esoteric practise. The all- 
inclusive Tendai, in particular, fostering a .simple faith in Am Ida as its greatest asset, 
surrounded its central mysteries with a wide periphery of public ceremony. For the 
pompous purposes of the Heian Court, again, official attendance at services in belialf of the 
Emperor, the country, or a great Fujjwara, was essential even w'hen Uie principal rites 
were invisible. The audience w’ho attentle<l a public or semi-public rite in one of the temples 
of the capital, to enjoy the sonorous Iieauty td the chanting, the bright play of colors in 
the monastic robes, the flignily of the movements, and perhaps the dazzling glory of the 
altar with the Butidha half seen through a shimmer of gold, had no intention of doing so in 
avoidable discomfort. It w‘aa impossible to expect persons of gentle birth to endure for 
generations the crani|>e(l inconvenience of an ambulatory already devoted to the move¬ 
ments of priests; or w'orsc still, if the buildiogs were small or the proceedings inside it secret, 
to wait for the passage of a procession under the cloister galleries, or in the open air. 
The Imperial Envoy to the Km'ffWt-c of Kofukuji attended outside the dosed doors, under 
the sky, even in the fourteenth century, but tloubtless because of the persistence of an 
immemorial tradition. The procedure of the meetings must ha^*c been fixe<i in the Nara 
period, like the architecture which accommodated it, and the conservatism of the ancient 
capital admitted no change, We shall see in a later section how inconvenient the old 
ambulatory scheme provetl iu the main Teudai hall on Hieizan in the tenth century.'** 
Again, the atljuslment of Heian Buddliism to a more comfortable and efficient accom¬ 
modation of its worshippers was brought about not merely by pressure from without; the 
influential clergy thenxiiclves were noblemen, accustomed to delicate living, imd often per¬ 
haps as keenlj' appreciative of the social aspect of the ceremonies in wliich they took part 
as their audience. The highest among them w«fe actually retired Emperors, who brought 
into their religious life the habits of the palace, and continued a ghostly away under condi- 

Cf, ,4, Bcaulttrd, Let Sotu de Chfvtt de Sri Sk^agotf, Paiu, 1034, pji. 37-9, 40-1. 

See helow, pp. 163 g. 
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tions not greatly jiiteredn A radical readjustment of the traditional ground-plan was dearly 
necessary^ both to provide a more convenient sealing arrangement—concentrated In front 
of the altar, with a separation of audience and dergy—and to make possible a formal 
attendance within the building even w’lien the principal rites w'ere held in secrecy. A later 
section w'ill take up the various methods used during the Heian period! to achieve these 
endSj in buddings long lost but attested by written or pictorial evidence. It w^ilJ then be 
noticeable that the solution subsequently developed into the Kamakura tj^ of Saitnydii 
pre^nta many striking analogies with the ground-plan of He!an palaces: a comparison 
which suggests that the influences determining the type were secular as w'dl as religious* 

Existing Heian Halls: 

In plan almost all Heian remains follow the old formula of chancel and ambulatory. 
There are wdde variations of proportioning in the buildings so laid out. Thus the Amida 
halls of Hokaiji'*^ (fig. 84), Kozoji, and Shiramizu, and the Chusonji Konjikido are all 

tEok&ijI Oolu, api at,, imd€r H5kdijl; related testa La Koji-mien^ lii, pp. Tbc* 

site had for f^nerntioiis bern a villn of the ITmo (uJi o(THhoot of Uie Fojlwarftln Aiireqrdiaj to 

Iho Euryakuji hpdory, Eigaku^ifokL it was Ln the time of Hino no Sakenari (038-1070) that a temple 

WAS erected^ collid HOkaijin and n irreaL Buddtui made (w^hidi enslinEied within itsdi mi ieon of S faches, 
made by tlw Tendai founder UeoEso-dnlshi. whicli an CAPliicr Hitio lord li^d i™iived from Jikaku-dnLihi 
oa Hkium). Temple tradition quoted in Ltic euelteer of the district, r- statej ih&i ihSa was na 

imo^ of Ynkmhh the tuBia bqUi|la|t £if Snkenari'a foundalion wiu a YakiishidO (wliieH remaiiu today in 
a Muronuiohi re-building). 

Tbt date of erection of llic esistiaa Amidado has t^een mueli disputed. The temple seeina to Imve 
had sev^Trol buildings of that tuune^ frcptn the late llLli Lo Llic late leik century. Ookji 5 |K>ssildiitieat 
biwofi on iliffefcat tesU^ The problem baa also been studied by Adacli!, in TwyiJ-bjjufjii, Marrii, 1034+ 
in j^realer det-ojL 

(1) The VhUyiiki (by Fujiw'ara no Mnnetada l0d!S-114l) records m scs'eral entries that a building 
from Kyoto, there eiJl-CrtJ the Ichlj^do (from its location in tlie 1st Ward ” Ichijo), was pujJed 

dotvn ill lllO; and its materials were nBcd to set up n ** new hall ** iu llokaijj, norlli ol the maLn 

ball. Tlie new hidU” is described as 3 ken 4 men, ^'Storeyed its m&ffa f5fc/g or 

cluuficel beiiif? one of 3 bays, oJid its icons a Trinity. For the meanitig of these terms keti and men see 
below, p, tlie phnise means that tJie dloncel was $ bays across, anti was ^nrrminded by an aisle on 

all 4 fddcsr Adftchi ladieves that the tcmi ''^-storeyed “ refer to a buildinf with a true 

upper Boor, and not otic (tierely provided with a m€>koth\ or Itawrr skirtinj; galleryp wliich would jfive it 
two roofs^ None of this can with any pcjrsu&slveneifiii Lw applied lo the cxistLnf^ Amidado^ where the choneel 
U only a single bay square, where the icon is S3iifde> ond no second floor exists. It Is knowu lhal in the 
*' new haU*'” three 16 ft. Aniida fij^nres were enshrinerlp so tbb wes a new- Amidado. There must have been 
an old Amidoilo, presumaMy still edstinf^, to require the distinction. To fact; 

(S) tlie Chuj^ci records that In Ills* “while tlie Ichijodo wa3 Jiot yet erectiid, its Buddhas wert 
topipoiarily msLolled in the AmidadA,*™ Also In ibc section for ll%7, this last is spoken of again as Lhe 
" Diigimd ft. (tmnge) haM/* Adachi believes that the ktter'a dale of erection may be pushed back at 
least earlier than 1O0B; for in that yeor the oolas that a 16 ft. Buddha was ccudirined in a stnall 

hitildiilg north of the main hall; when one Ootiffonts this hna^e, its august measurementSp as if by command» 
reproduce those of the llino Etiddha’' Presumably the Hino Buddha ** vrta that 

ctisbrinefl Lti tbe old Amidaiio. On the other hand, an entry for 100^, relating to tbe temple, Eneutioiis 
only the Y'aktuihi dushrined by Hino Sukenarf, ami a Kannondo erected by his san SonelsiinM, then deceased, 
it may be mfeitefi that Uu? AmLiJado was built between lOO^ and 1000, though the evidence is nnt very 
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isqua^ m plan, with varying numbers of bays,"* TJio inoiti halls of Ojogokurakuin and 
Fukijl are actually somewhat greater in depth than in length. The ]Murbji “ golden ” hall, 
tlie Kiirj'uii lecture hall (fig. 86), and the Kami-duigo Yakushido (fig. 85) are nortnai 
oblongs. At the opposite extienie, the main Imll of Joruriji is a long, narrow rectangle, 
eleven bays by four (fig. 87) 

Hlrone, An entry for t ISO in the diarj- Hpdktmki by Talm no Bhimbd ff jgj speaks of the .tinida 

of tlie ■' 10 ft. hjJl M being by the sculptor JoebS (d. 1057J. This might be taken bs evidence that 

the present Ajnidado was n part of tlie gist erection of Hokoji, mound 1040; but Adochi believes I lint the 
exiting i»a«e Stylistically c^ot be so early (Jflcba'e style h attested by his .4inida in the Hoodo. around 
1053) , so tbnt the attribution in the diaij' [s wrong. At least, according to Adadii, it shows that the 
■■ original" Amlttado and its icon were in existence In 1130; and this disproves the thajiy hdii by some, 
that lire now esiating hall wa.i o rc-building of the oriipaal, linoe styUstJcally it could rtoL dale in the 
latter lull of the 19th century. 

(3) The Jitylbtjc ar^nient to rule out an Amida liaM ol uade&tied eIsm; or shape ercclcd by a 

later Hino, Sukenaga * A preseiA'ed dedicatory prayer apeaka of this buildiiig as having ol 

Aiuida's Wdt'ojnc on its walls* and m has ing been erected by Sukeusga as Cliutiafion. a tilie which he held 
from lift? to ti7&. The Amidado shows no signs of any such paintings (while pmswving oUrcre 

of llelnn style) * nod from its details ilocs not Eecm so late^ 

.4jutmtimm Skl$f6, pp. ISOfF.; Mroku, pp. Hall/" Buiirkifo-hljiifini, x, pp. 9S ff, 

Kaz&jii cT. Ookn. op. ctf.; Amanumn, Zwmku. pp. SOO-1; " Amidn Hailp“ pp. 30-1. and illustratigtiis. 
The latter qimles a gazetteer to the effect tliat one of the be^uns beans an inscription p much defaced i. 

sayiug that it waa rebuilt in im, and that ihe donatrk waa the wife of Hidcbira. the Snme Flijiwftni lord 
of the north who completed Moctsuji and Cbusofnji. 

SAiVunmtf; cf. dokA; Amanuma. pp. x\iriidn HaH*" p. SO. Traditionally built by 

Hidehira^s sister* thr nun loku gf p b im. In bnUation of the Konfikido of Chafionjl fq,vj. 

CAujonji Kimjtkldoi ef. Ooka; Amantima, Shiyo, pp. 192-1! Zumku, pp. 309-7; Amida Ifall " pp. fl7-30 
and illnstrationj, Hclateil texta ini Koji^ruien^ Sh^k^abiu, iv, p, Ttifl ff. A ticdlcaloty' prayer in prcscrveci in tltc 
temple's repoaitoty. dated 1190* which lists and describia the ptlnripid buildings offered to the 

tfuddha nt that time by the great provincinl lord KtyohiniH The XoDjlkido Is uot Ubitcfl, being very small 
and Intended as a mortuary chapel for the donor* An inscription on one of Its lictams records that it was 
set up in IISW hy Xlyoliirn; nnd tliat Uio^h; who worked on it included one muster carpefiter* two smiths, 
oiiil 15 workmen. In on orders from the Karnnkum Sbognnate* the Konjikido was eneloKd withui 

a larger bulldliig {also muniningK to pirtscr^'c its goEd lnec|uered eictefior. For decaml'ioiL* see p. 90fl* below* 
Ojoffokuraknin^ or Sanzmin, Cf. -Ooka; Amanuma. Zf^oku^ pp. " ilmlda IJaih” p, 33 and 

illusLratloua, Aecordiog to tciuple tradition, bulk in 9S5 as a retreat lor Ltie nun ^Vnyo sister of the 

celebrated Esliin-SD^ exterior much altered as a result of rratotnrions in the lith cectnry. 

Fukyi Odd; cf, Ot^ka; Amanuma. ^^^Aup jip* “Amida Unli;' p. 33; Fukiil 0do,“ in Ri^kUhi 

to Chili i vi^ Nov. 1090. Traditinnolly erected during the early Stb ceniofy* hut uiiivecsally 

admitted to iNe lleiaii in Atylc* ftemarkabk clucBy for the paintings preserved on its interior, aspeeially 
a Taradise scene on tlie wall beliiml the icon which Trails tliaL of llic ECkkio. 

A/irrdjj K^indS: cf. Fukuyama, "'Tcndal Shingian/' pp. Amanuma* Ziirokti, pp. iyS-901, Relntcil 
textEi in Aojj-rHicjt* Shi^ktydhu iii, pp. 1390^1, The style of the images and wall laaiiiting? affords the best 
example of tjie so-rallcdi Jogan, or Xonln, or Early llelnn manner* and adds verisimilittide to the temple 
tradition linking its erection and equipment to tho Shingou founder. Kubq-diilshi. The small 5-storeyed imgiula 
is xuj^poHcd to Imvc been cm:ted by him in a single niglit* On the other liaud, Fukuyaraa [)olnU out that Ibc 
tytdflrj^ apbit of the region, Ryfiketsu-no-kami wos worshipped during the Narn period, nnd that 

n " Jlnguji lempte unde^ Buddhist aunpices, efocted in honor of a local Shinto diviaily—wu 

ercctctl in the 770’a of cftfly ?8U's, by a prinsst from Xofnknji, otic Kenkc gfg [7(15-D3)* He bdicvcf that 
the pagoda dates from this period* and owes its small scale to the special eharacUf of the esUbtishmciit 
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Tliese variations seem to have ao great signUicaiieet but to tiepeod in general on 
individua] factors. The Joruriji main hall has its extreme proportion because it houses an 
unusual deity* the Nine-bodied in the form of nine ^separate seated statues. Each 

occupies a bay of chancel spacfe in length and two in depths being large in relation to the 
scale of tile buildings by the lengthmse extension natural to Far Eastern architecture^ the 

ai a Jiiigu]i; dutiuJis sircm U> him Nara rbtbei tbao Heian (see below, pp. ia7-8) - Tbff Eotncwlmi uiuisuaI 
chur&eter of the Kondo—e. g. the fact that nlthdugh built ou a ^tone platform m Nnra style it bus ft wood 
floor LnJd on jaiita, m Hekn style—he explains by a alteration, dtirlng Efelflii^ of a kte 3th century^ 

origiiud. The whole front of tile hniUlii^. proviilmg s wide anteroom on the Interior. U an addition of the 
Edo ^jcriod^ 

K^doi texts relating (o the templi; quoted In iii, pp. 312 E. First established undet 

the patronage of I^dnce SLotoku in the emly 7th century, ns Hachiohtulcnii wluch see end 

of xVpfjctidii In). Perhaps move^l to n new site wlien the capital was trajisferred to Kyoto. Two com¬ 
pletely dbndiroLiis Eres, in 313 and 1130: new buildings after the latter dedicated m 1155 (tbe dedication 
record has been presented; cb Z&ka^^mhorutfii, nvii/l, pp. 52SE.}. 

The present lecture luill k clearly Hetnn in styles jls main icons are three seated %ures of wood, 
Amida flanked by Jho and Kokuzo-bosatsn, all of which show the eharacteristic! of the dtli ccnttiiy. There 
Is no indication that Uje builJjn^ escaped the fire of 1150; the temple history^ JC^ajt-wj^uA-j 
of 14D&, says that at that time '* the ftnddlin jiavUieos and priests' preeineLs " IftSlijfffBt destroyed, 
whieli augge^bi a geiu^rai conflagration ilJ^n-bvkk^&'ZemhQ^ Juhi^6*hQf hi. pp. or Koji-ruiai^ p. 317). 
Two temple inYcntori» may be eonauJted. the later ui the /foryuki cited above, the earlier made in B30 to 
record rtserection alter the first fire (K.-r^i:yji-Adiai-jrtpirroAueA5 in D-n-buJiJipQ~-%0tsho 

etc., pp. 54 Eh) » Both lists record the three icons accurately ae 9L]i century works; thia with their style 
makes it certnin that they escaped tlie second fire, 

Afl to tilt lecture hall iUelf, the 1409 inventory oava only " 5 ken 4 nieii£|]f][SM' 
oaya: ** One cypress-shingled 5 ken hall of the Expadtion of the Law* with aisles on the four sides. 

^ 5 ken 4 men " in licLon and Kamakura jneont a budding whose chance] 5 bay's Iong> and which 
had DU ain]>ulatdrj,^ on four sides. Both inventories correspond on this point. The exuiing huHdingn however, 
has a chancel of 3 bays onJy^ and in the aiuiie termmcilug>' w^ouJd be deseribetl as S ken 4 men." Its 
dipienaionA (os checked off mOier roughly by me) on?: length, 54.33 depth, 43 jAdAu; {between 

column ax^); height {of collimni) 14.5 ^haku. Fresuming that tlie 390 inventory was udng the TempyS 
foot still, its dimensions in terms of the modern sAntu w'ould bceorne about 73 by 4i.9 by 12.7. Tw'o 
dimensions thus tally, wJiHe the length, like the numlier of bays, does cot. Now U U obvious that the 
Kddo underftTnt alterations in iJie Edo |.wriQd; the comers of its front faeade, for example, contain oma' 
mL-nlaJ windows of a design which would have been impoj^ble earlier. It may be assumed that at that 
time the building, bring alrtady in some disrepair^ was cut down in length to suit the diminished needs 
of (!» age. Its inesent form even wetns to show signs of such truncation. Acicsa the front, the boys 
mcoAtirc^ on eolunm oxea^ lO.D, 10.3, ll.I. 10J. 10 j9 ithaku, Down the ends the mcasurctncnU are: IfiJ, 
11.25, 10.2. For stnictliral reawns, comer bays arc almo«it always aqnue: Ulese are nol^ ruid as a result 
there Is A certain awkwonlue?;? In the b&oin intersectkmB at each earner. It seems dear thai the building 
as erected in the l^Ut cenlur^' had one more bay on each emk with a length of 135. This would have 
given it a noimaJ bay preliortioiimg [comer smalln^t, center largest), and a total length of 75.1. The 
latter figure would be clcse enough to tbc length recorded for the &th century ball to make it probable 
that the re-ereetjou of the miti I2th century' wah carried out on the original colnnin btutcs (os it was to 
house the originaJ icons). In plan the eiisitng Kodo, therefore, is a 12th century' repreduction of the DLh 
century, truncated probably jd the ITth. 

Yakuskid/}: cf. Ooka, op. and Fukuyama, ” Tendai Slungon^" under Doigoji; AmanumB, 
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sanctuary thus becomes nine by two. and the ambulaioi?' incrcajies the whole building to 
eleven by four. The square buildings are so not 1;ecause of any sense of radiation like that 
of Horytljl—nil are oriente<l as ilcfinitely toward the front as in the Kara periwi—but in 
almost every case dearly because of their small sisec. The majority of remains of the Heiim 
period have sur\'ived because of their location in out-of-the-way places, withdrawn from tlie 
w'ars which have ravaged the capital districts; as a corollary, they are provincial or even 
rural in scale. Limited dimensions, again, are a product not only of places but also of use. 
Almost all sur>d\’ing Helen monuments represent a class of tuinor monastic buildings 
tlevoted to the specialized worship of a single form of deity. Temple inventories of the 
time show’ that such halls even in the largest establishments of the metropolitan area 
were usually small, and often square in plan. The ceremonies w'hidt they accommodated 
must have been almost purely professional in character, since neither the dimension.^ nor 
the ground-plans of existing or recorded buildings of the type indicate any problem of a 
lay audience. The greater number of remains, dedicated to .4mid&, probably may be placed 
in the Heian category of Jogyo-sanmiaido, or “ hall of mtnadhi (attained by) perpetual 
walking.” The first of the kind was set up by Jikiiku-daishi in Enr}‘akuji on Hteizan, 
around 851, after his return from Chimi. The icon of the Jogyo-samniiiido seems always to 
have been Amida, attended by a varying number of Bosatsu; the worship of that divinity 
standardized by Tendul had as its main feature a long, uninterrupted perambulation about 

SMjro, pp. 164-6^ ZuTokitf pp. 471*3. Th* ori^aal building was an eKctlaa of llic cnriy lOLb cenluty, U!nl«r 
ihe patruitBei; of the Emperor Dmbo. By the tSth, this had Mien into extreme dtsRpair. Iti ]iai/» timber- 
cutting was begun for its successor; in 1191/4 the ridge-pole was raised; iji 1191/11 the imogie of Yakudu 
which had been temporarily hoLsed in a neighboring hall wa* bmught back; and the dediutioii took plnee 
inU94/4/4. 

/dninji /fondd; cf, Ooka under that temple; Amanuma, Zurokv, pp, 268*70; If ni tori in KokuhS- 
keitis&butxu, ii/O; a Kistory, ddrurffr.Tyuinji printed in D-^ti^vkk'UmtkOf lishi-a&tho, iii, pp, 166 ff.; 

otber idatetl texts in Ao/i'-mtot, lii, pp, 1094-05. A confusing situation. The existing temple goes back 
ton foundation by priest Giniv'o in 1047, as a oenter for tlic study and perfonnanoe of both esoteric 
and exoteric forms of worehip. In early centuries it was linked with an eastem branch » short distiuiee 
ftwny: foimdixi in 1013, apparently 1^ suuxssruj Uian llie westeni, and now vanished. Tlie name 
J5rurijt refers to an origins] dedication to Yaknshi, since it the name of Ilia Paradise (ss Jodop, 

elc. docs that of Aniida], The original icon of Yokusbi is supposedly cnidirined at present in the temple’s 
three-storeyeii pngodo, on the otlior side of a large. Uefun-goriilen-type pool froni the Hondo. Tltc |>sgoda 
was moved there from Kyoto in 1178; but no text cxpljuns when and how the principa] dei ty woraiiippctl 
Came to be the ^ine-bodied Amida tnsteod. TIic bisloiy refers fre(}ueiit1y to a Ilond^; Imt wbetiicr it 
mearis tire pomrat mnin hpll, in twelfth wntuiy references, or n vanished VskmdiT holt, is not dear. Temple 
tradition lias it Lhat Gim^'5 had tho existing nine Amida images mode by the famous contemporary 
Sculptor Joelio (cf. Aoji-niA-rT), known for his vrotk at the Hoiitl^. Baltori aeccpls this and a consequent 
mid dm.'ctith century ^te for the hull, ou stylistic grounds; Ookn demurs. The tnulilion, certainly, has 
nil the earmarks of priestly fable; nlmost oU mid Heinn images are attributed to Joch&, os all of earlier 
style ill tbe Shingon sect ore supposedly by KdljoHiJaishi. umj nil orehme Images by' Priuw Sholokn. The 
lilsiory does stale that id 1119 expositions desiottd to Amida were first performed in the “ Jddoin " 
Ihb is its only ekar TrfcrcDce to a chaii^ in cmphiuift fitini Vakuiilil to anH may date 

tlic of the present Hcittil4 od i\3 present Rile (nt Ihe bepajiin^ of a pedod of prmj^rily, 

when ^Atqy biiilcliHgs were sel iip). It docs not neoMsarily date the first erwlkan of the esixitn^ bllildin^. 
The hlirtory makcA a rather cryptic rtrercnee to a liisrajmlling and removal of a liondu to the “ western 
edgo of the liLtbiidr in 1157 tfo^m the eastern half, wliere it tnay liave been in cKi^tence for some lifne?)» 
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ihe image altar^ accompanied by the constant repetition of Ilis nanie?'^* As no more than 
one specialized aspect of the broad edecLicism of TenJai^ such ceremonies must commonly 
have been performed in imy establishment by only ti limited number of monks. The 
essentiat pmd^k$in(i made the basic architectural rcquirentcnts the same os those of earlier 
periodis, the chance! and the ambulatory (fig. SS). At the modest scale of a ehapeh with the 
diminished icons tj-picnl of the iieriocl^ the first of these might be no more than a single bay 
square; the addition of an aisle on four sides vTOuld bring the whole building to the three 
by three form seen in a large number of existing remains. 

The conservatism in plan of existing Heian halls may thus be explained in the majority 
of cases by the ceremonies wbich they housed; based still on a perambulation of the 
shumidan^ nnd linnte^l by their special cliaracler to a congregation largely or even exclu¬ 
sively monastic, Without any share in the problem of the Heian main halt to combine 
secrecy of woi^hip with a large lay alteniJanoe, they took no part in its evolution; and so 
reproduced for centuries the formula of the Nara periotit which was still sufficient for 
their purposes. 

Two closely related tendencies seen in these plans nevertheless deserv^e notice^ for the 
su^estions they give of a general trend of plan development: Increase of the depth of the 
hall at the expense of its lengthy and increase in ambulatory area at the exx>ense of the 
chancel. 

The latter phenomenon appears in extreme form in the Amidado of Hokaiji (fig. 84)* 
Tlic main block of the building is five bays square, surrounded by a single Imy porch with 
ii ]>cntliouse roof. Within this block, the old ambulatory formula woukl have prcnluced a 
chuneel three bays -st|uare^ Instead, llic central area is a single buy each way* somewhat 
larger lhan those on the exterior. The aisle running all around is hence almost two bay^ 
wide; ancl with a complete reversal of Nara proportions* occupies the majority of the 
interitir sj^ec, 

A more convcnlionnt strategem to achieve something of the same effect is seen in the 
" golden ** hull of Murojl^ the Yakushi hall of Kami-tInigo (fig. 85) ^ and tlie main hall of 
Jorurijj* In these buildings* all four buys deep, the two middle column intervjds—repre¬ 
senting the depth of the chancel—are narrower than the tw^o comer ones, representing the 
width of front and rear aisles, tn the ease of Jorurijh the difference involved is about a 
foot- Here iigain is a reversal of Kara practise^ and indeeil of one of the normal charaetcr- 
i^ics of Far Eastern architeeture in general, the corner bays elsewhere being definitely 

at end on pre^'fll-enre of ha\h for I Jit wsimhip of Amida by the prnclise of the 
Esvedoft of lln? firat Jo^^o-soaimaitlu tm Jiieiz&n is atlesLeci by Ihc t^miple record Kig&k^- 

i {Gati^horuijUf i>kakh<jhu, p. nttcr wKidi. in 851* ** tbo cereinony oF the 

nttnineii Uirougli ijivokixi^ tlie name of llie BoiMhiOr us practised ou VVu-t'aS-sbnn woa begun.*^ 
Tlie orifunnl hiaJL in tlie costmi pfifciucts ol KiiryokujL uas followed by one b Uie western in SDS, and by 
one III th^ nortb-castem^ Yokawo iti lies. The orieLiioJ:. which set the stoJidikitl, wiia oeeardiiig to 

the inventory ol S50 n 5 liaJl, cj^^pness-shinjRlcdp and crowned by n p>)d and silver finlol: t. e. It must 
have been a square, T by 7 on the exlaHotp U was unusual In l^cause it served the jareest of Teodiu 
monasterii;!^; and for this reason it was fiimkhed wills a plan detneot beyoiai the convtnUunat 

chaneel-and-ambulatoT}', an extra nislir >tuiro:u the ftonl called u {see helow'p pp. , As 

Coka poinLi out, the ambulatory waa the one essential feature of this biulding t^'pe. 
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narro^ver than the rest. Its aiJciplion, like the unusual arxungenient at Hokaiji, seeim 
clearly due to the desire to free as much of the interior as possible^ within the i^mbulatory 
formula, for huiruvn purposes of offering and woriship. 

A design unhampered by tradition or stnicluml nece±^ties would iloubtless have eon- 
cenlrated the greater part of this human area in front of the chancel; as we shall see later* 
such au ex^olulion actimUy took place m the Heian period in many buildings of less conven¬ 
tional fortn^ now unhappily lost. For normal purposes of worship, tlic old .T/andnmdLke 
conception of Horyujij the focus of general radiation and its circuraference* must Itave been 
supplanted almost entirely at this time by the opposing secular tradition of front and rcar^ 
the Buddha, like the Emperor, facing south, and his adorers like courtier$ before liim* 
Not only must it have seemed preferable for priests and laity to congregate in front of their 
icons^ rather than beside them or behind^ but the new elaboration of altar furniture bnmght 
into Japan by the e^vOteric sects was also normally concentrated at tlie front, and made an 
increasetl demand on the space available at the south of the ciranceL shall study below 
other and freer solutions of this problem, as they arc indicated by Ileian tcsis,*** Within 
the conventional ambidatoTj scheme, however* any increase made for especial convenience 
in the width of the front aisle, had also necessarily to be made on the ends and rear* where 
udditionul apace was not needed; and except by such a tour de force of construction a$ that 
seen at lldkui|i| the amount which could be gained by such Jugging with dimensions was 
extremely limited. The dilemma is clearly visible at Joruriji even today. In spite of the 
incrmse in aisle width—greater than necessary on ends and rear—the front is stil! too 
narrow for convenience. The central Amidap larger than the rest, is honored by the use of 
typical esoteric altar furniture in front of Him, offering table, ritual altar, and dais. The 
whole unit stands in the front aisle, on the axis, and occupies so much of the aisle’s width 
that only a few' feet arc left between the dais and the tloor. making the passage of a 
procession at least inconvenient. 

Tiie second tendency, to increase the depth of the w^hoSe building at the exjaense of its 
length, is probably related to I he same secular tradition of hieratic ranking from front to 
rear. The two exatnples of this type, the main ludU of Sanzenin and Fukiji, are buth three 
by four, w'ith a chaticel area therefore one by two. I have not seen the latter building, 
hut in the former this new proportion of chancel ^ems to depend directly on the arrange^ 
ment of its icons. These arc Amida and His attendant Bosalsu, Eannon and Scishi; instead 
of all being strung out in line, as in the Nara period, the two subordinate figures arc placed 
in front. The immediate inspiration for such iconography is probably the idea of the rmkd 

, the welcome accorded by Aniicla to His Paradise, and His arrival at the death-bed 
of Ills worshipper, preceded by Ilia attendants. The impression thus given is one ol move¬ 
ment tow^uril the obscr^w. At the siinie time, the relative positions of the figures are based 
on secular ideas of gradation of rank, os iii ii court procession. 

The plan of the Hoodo or phir^enbc hall ** is unusual w'ithin its central block as well 
as in its eombinationi of block and wrings. The core is a building three by two ^iirroundcd 
by a fljo^:o^Ai penthouse under the main eaves, a single bay wide. Instead of running all 
the way around as an open porch, as at Hokaiji, thi.s penthouse is open on front and ends^ 

^See betoWp pp. 101 IF. 
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but closed on tlie rear^ and there is included with the interior. From one point of view, 
such treatment is a variant of that already seen in the “golden " ball of Tosbodaiji, where 
the “ nmbulatoTj is a E>orcb on the front, and a closed aisle on the other three sides. In 
the Hondo its use seems clearly a product of interior spatial necessities. The core being 
only two bays deep, the altar platform is set against iU rear wall; without the addition of 
the enclosed penthouse, it would be impossible to go behind the image without going out-of* 
doors. As I have already said, in the later development of Japanese Buddhisiu changes 
of ritual come to do away with any necessity for going behind tiie icon, so that its altar 
could be placed frankly against the rear wall of the haU. I know of no evidence that 
this stage had been reached in the Heian periotl, however, even in the new types of Shmgon 
worship in which it is later tj^pical. Tendai worship of the Amida enthroned in the “ phoenis 
hall " must eertaiuly have included the normal 'pradak^na. 

The cross-sections of extant Hekn icon halls seem, on first acquaintance, no further 
ndvance<l beyond Nara than their ground-plans. Their typical combinations of chancel and 
ambulatory produce interior “ rooms ” which apparently vary from those of earlier cen¬ 
turies only in decorative details. The eciltngs over both spaces may be open, with exposed 
rafters, or closed, with coffered anti coi'ed ceilings, in either case suggesting earlier proto¬ 
types. A simple example of the funner is the main hall of Jorurjji (fig. 87). No beams cross 
the aisles, which are closed almve by the undersides of the rafters alone. The chancel, 
except above the central image, is spanned liy a single beam per bay; from each of these, 
two arms run iip dtagonally to meet unfler the rifige-pole, which they support through 
a bearing-block and “ boat " bracket. In apj>earnnce this is o^y a slightly simpler, version, 
on a smaller scale, of the embtr-onie Ini&s design used in the Nara period' at Shinyakushiji. 

The more elaborate open tailing of the Koryuji lecture hall, again, seems merely a 
modification of the rharacteri.stio Nnm double-tiered beam-and-itaerum^ta formula, which 
we have seen in the Iloryuji Dempodo and aiiira repository, and in buildings of every period 
in China and Korea (figs. SB, lOS) . The coved and coffered ceiling of the HOodo, crossed 
by large girders and held around its cornice by complicated bracketing, is a lineal descen¬ 
dant of these of the Hokkedd and the Kondo of Toshoclaiji (figs. 103, 8<J). The sole 
unpmredentcd ceUing treatment among remairu; of the pcriwl is that of the main hall 
of Sanzenin, made of plunks follon-ing a shape like that of an overturned boat. This is 
an obvious anomaly, and because of its small size involves no particular problems. 

.‘V closer examination of the buildings themselves shows that their apparent consen a- 
tism is by no means the only factor in the Heian cross-section, or even the most important. 
The problem is complicated, even further than in Nara, by the fact that not one has 
retained its origmal roof coDstruction. Liu.* change in many cases being extreme. In a 
number of instances, however, elements integral to the original buildings, or almost im- 
posdblc to imagine as the re.suU of later reconstruction, reveal enough to show that the 
IjTjical roof-scclloii of Heian must already have been fundamentally different from that 
of Nara; i. e. that it was already the double roof characteristic of all later Japanese practise, 
rather than the single shell of Chinese tradition. 

Thus the Koryuji lecture hall, alongside the coiuien-atism of its open chancel ceiling, 
shows a novel feature in the sliarp break in slope between its aisle and chancel rafters! 
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If the roof had ever rested directly on these, in Chinese fashion, it would have been hard 
to avoid a corresponding ugly break m the exterior silhouette, lo place of the proper gradual 
curvc« In addition, the RoryQji aisle rafters, like tltose of other Heian halls, are ubnonivally 
low in slope, around 13 degrees; the Chinese standard is usually well over ^0 (figs, 30) - 
Here again it is hard to imagine that the exterior tiles ever followed the same low angle, 
with such disregard of drainage efficiency in a land of heavy rain and snow. The reasonable 
conelusion is that the exterior roof slope at Koryuji never followed the lines of the ^-isible 
rafters below, but was built out by additional framing to form an independent outer shelL 

The interior of Joruriji, for all its iipparent repetition of the Shinyakushiji scheme^ 
discloses the new principle even more oh’i^iously (fig, 87). Eight of the niue chancel bays 
are covered by an open-beam-and-rafter ceiling at the same level—which in earlier practise 
would have been approximately that of the roof outside^ The central bay, however, is raised 
^several feet higher to give special honor to the middle Amid a > and is provided with slightly 
more elaborate detaik. Strict Chinese roofing practise would luive made this bay project 
above the rest as a sort of skylight on the exterior, as is the case in tlie Lama temple in 
Peking (fig. OS). In actuality, nothing show*iv and it h impossible to imagine that such 
an excrescence ever broke the long, smcNjth line& of the Japanese roof. A double-shell roof 
is again the only possible explanation. 

An equally obvious indicsition of fundainentai change in design is afforded by the cross- 
section of the Yakiishidd of Kamidsdgo (fig. 8^) - Here the aisle is covered by exposed 
rafters, and tlie clmneel by a coffered ceilings The latter, instead of running across at the 
level of the top of the aisle, is several feel abov^e. The break could be uccommodaled within 
the orthodox Chinese tradition only by the device of double eaves» one over the aisles and 
the main roof over the clianceL It h theoretically possible that the original Yakushi hall 
had this tw'o-storeyed form, and iva3 converted to its present appearance later; but the 
building ig far too small for such moiuimcntnl treatment, and it is more reasonable to 
believe that from the first the break was concealed by a double roof* With slightly different 
details the same design appears in the .\inida hall of Ko^oji. 

Japanese architects trace tJie origin of the double roof pecuUiir to their mdioiia] style, 
to a desire for a steeper slope gi’^ing increased protection against the ben\'y rainfall of Japan, 
We shall see l>eIow that its use from the Heian period on, went for beyond this original 
utilitarian purtwse, in contributing to the evolution of the hall of worship. In the Chinese 
formula adopted with Buddhism in the Asuka pericKl and gra<ltially disc.arcJed after NarUi 
plan and section are mtegral and inflissoluble elements of one compact orgiuiism. A given 
ground-plan inevitably determines a cross-section fixed except in minor details, and with 
the SHime minor exceptions determines the elevation as ^vell. The stniclural frame work 
erected upon it is basically the saniCt w'liethcr visible in its entirety, as in the case of the 
Ilni-hui-tien at Ta-t"iiug-fu, or hidden by a ceiling ns in that of the Kuan-yin-ko in Tu- 
lo-ssu. The roof is on outer shell only, following tlie framework beneath with no more 
disguise than that given by flesli and sldn to the human head. In the dcveloiiCfl Japan^e 
style whose beginnings are visible in the Heiim period, the roof is like a hiit, beiieiilb which 
tliere may be anything of the same approximate sisie. The wide interval between inner 
and outer .shells, hardly less pronounced in fully-develojx:d construction that that betw’^cen 
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the stone voussoirs of a Gothic vault and the lead of the wooden roof above it, permits the 
disguise on the exterior of almotst anything undertaken inside, 

Clviuc^se architecture is almost always basically sytnmetrical abemt both axes; naturally 
so in its east and west halves, but with hardly less ino'itability and emphasis In front and 
rear also, Ei'cn when the rt>of framing is hidden by a ceiling, the sense of its form and the 
obligab'ons It Imposes remain. The roof framing Itself is syuuuetrlcah the ground plan 
beneath must follow, or avoid the balance only by an ob%'ious effort. 'I’he classical p lan 
of Niura, tlte open interior area and the amhuliitory around H, may be varied as we have 
seen it was under the Lino and Chin, achie^'ing greater spaciousness in front by the shifting 
or removal of columns; *" the focus of attentiou, altar or throne, may be movetl from the 
center to the rear; the basie sense of symiuctry remains, anrl is restored to full force in the 
beams imd supports of the roof construction. In the final hardening of Chinese architecture 
in tlie Cb'ing pnince style, even llie minor variations of earlier centuries are abandoned, 
and the typical hidl is almost completely sj-mmclrical front and rear as well as east and w'cst. 
The mature double roof of .)a]>an imposes on the building beneath it no other obliga¬ 
tions than II limit of total area and a maximum of possible beam span. Its construction, 
being entirely invisible, may take any form which is convenient to the individual case, sum- 
met rienl or othenvise. Being invisible and merely expedient, it has no thing to do with 
the rtioms which it divers, requiring of them merely a number of points of support w hich 
may be placed almost anywhere within the bounds of structural possibility. The sj'stem 
thus encourages a freedom of planning for the necessities of actual use, w'hich is in the 
strongest possible contrast to tbe rigid laws governing nLoniimcntal architecture in China. 
We shall find that from the Hcian period on, this frecdoni was taken ndvantage of by 
Japanese architects to develop temple ground-plans and cross-sections of remarkable cotn- 
pli(3jlion, effecting a complete transformation of the fundamentals «f urclutectural style. 
Between the earliest remaining temple hall in China and the latest Ch'ing palace, the 
differeiiccs are only th<».se of minor shapes and proportimis. Between the Kondb of Horyuji 
and a well devciotwd temple hall cAcn of Kamakura—like that of Sairayoji already 
studied—the differences are enormous. It la not loo much to say that the mntrast was 
made possible chiefly by the differing systenis of roof construction used in the two countries. 

It seems to me probable tliat liie doiiltle-shell roof, like so mucb else, was first sug¬ 
gested to the Japanese by use in China, althougli their adaptation of it (as so often) went 
far beyond the practise of the continent. There is evidence that the form has long existed 
in China a.^ a sort of hetermlox variation, practiscxl with timidity and limited (to the best 
of my knowledge) to the south. Its first appearance is in the gutevvays of the Nara period, 
certainly Chinese in impiration, the 'rodaiinon of llorj'iiji and the Tengaimon of Todalji 
(fig. 3(t), in which front and rear halves are covered by an “open ceiling** above each, 
while the whole is concealed by a single gable. I have found it again in a late -Ming manual 
of gardens and garden architecture, the Vwn Chih written by a native of Kiangsu, 

Chi Ch'eng ^jSt.*** I’liis work illustrates several building lyjies in cross-section. Some 
have the single-shell, symmetrical framework of orthodox tradition. In others, a fore- 

^ See p. 

^Reprinledl Lu Fekbe, 1033, by tUn Society fat Rcsejuxih in CIlbieK ATchilecturc, 
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hnll and the nuiio dmmber behind are each closed in by “open roofi” {with the curved 
outline of late Chinese style), while the whole lies under one exterior roof (fig. 37). What 
is certainly the same principle appears in seventeenth and eighteenth centtiry temjdes in 
the port of Nagasaki, erected by emigrants from Uie south China coast (fig. 117) In 
all examples of such complex planning which I know in nortli China, the fore-hall has its 
own small roof, identical inside and out, intersecting the main one (figs. 08, 100).^** Chi 
Cii'eag in commenling briefly on his illustrations c.il)s the double-shell design a “ rough 
framing tj-pe " (iloubtless because part of the conslruclioti is invisible, and so need 

not be carefully worked). He commends it as un indispensable part of the architect's 
repertory, to be preferred for practical reasuus to the altemaltvc scheme. " When a fore- 
hall, c/itmri, is udded to the Tuain block, the use of (parallel roofs nnth a) valley between 
is costly and impermanent; so rough framing should be used to regularize inside and out¬ 
side ” It involves the use of what he calls 

“extra rafters” W'lnch make “ a simulated roof within the roof” The 

idea and its practical justification are clearly similar to the Japanese, whether or not any 
historical parenthood con be proved. At the same time, the similarity in principle is 
balanced by clear differences in application. So far ns 1 can intlge from available evidence, 
the south Chinese “ rough framing " is much more strictly limited than the Japanese. The 
concealing outer shell covers only a single plan variation'—‘the addition of some sort of 
fore-hall to the main block.—and is still closely re)ate<I to the “ open roofs " seen inside. 
The construction inside ami out makes use of the same beams and posts; even the same 
rafters, unless tJie interior gable is cur\'cd; and the exterior roof merely runs up a certain 
distance beyond the apex seen on the interior. Mature Japanese practise goes far !>eyond 
those limits, to create on almost complete independence of exterior and interior. It is this 
much greater freedom and boldness, incidentally, w'hich mokes the roofs of the Nagasaki 
temples unlike those illustrated in the I'lum ChUv, they represent a compromise between 
tw'o ways of building, rather than pure south Chinese tradition. 

From the point of view of a purist, the advantages gained in free planning by the 
Japanese double-shell roof are perhaps offset by llie insincerity of design it has fostered. 
In the first centuries of their borrowed Buddhist architecture, the Japanese acquired 
strongly fixed ideas of the proper appearance of a temple interior, many of which they 
retained throughout the rest of their history . In origin those ideas were based on orthodox 
Chinese methods of construction, which they expressed with perfect directness and sim¬ 
plicity. The later substitution of ii wholly new, invisible framing left them as forms which 
still appeared to be structural, but actually were almost entirely decorative. The most 
striking instance of the change is given l>y the " open roof in orthodox Chinese practise 
the natural e.vprexsioti of the roof fmniing itself, with every beam, post, purlin and rafter 
a structural el«netit doing the work assigned to it in the design, fn the open ceilings of the 
Heian period, os for example in the lecture hall of Korxmji, the perfect fusion of actual and 
visible function is already upset (figs. 80, 108) . The rafters visible from the interior, 
instead of supporting a heavy layer of earth and tiles, ore merely a means of space en- 

See lielow. p. 288. 

-« See btktw. pp. It*. 179 if. 
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closure, like any decorative flat ceilin;^. In the present double roof framing of the half, 
which I believe must correspond at least in part to the origltml. the balance of function 
iKtween the purlins has lieen destroyed, Tlie purlins over the columns and the ridge-pole 
are major lines of support for the hidden timber-work; the purlins between these hold 
only the middle of the rafters, which in their turn hold nothing. The whole beam system, 
in its two tiers mth tV/i-knerunurfu between, is designed to meet a load distributed more 
or less evenly on the five purlin lines, itnd its visual duty is to emphasir,e this even dis¬ 
tribution us strongly us possible. ^Vhen three of the five lines take the whole weight and 
the other two nothing at all, the meaning of the system is already hall lost. Japanese 
architects, as we shall see, went far beyond even this stage, transforming the basic spatial 
idea of the “ open roof.** In origin, and throughout its course on the continent, the latter 
signifies the building itself, seen from the interior in its most important structural function 
of supportiug the shell of the roof. In weli-develoi)ed Japanese temple halls, the ** open 
roof '*—beams, hiemmata, purlins, rafters, and all—becomes merely a means of enclosing 
a single room, of no more structural significance than any other ceiling type. It need no 
longer correspond even approximately to the exterior roof far above it; it may ite beneath 
the actual, hidden ridge-pole or not, as the exigencies of the ground-plan make most con¬ 
venient: it may be duplicated by another room of the same sort, so that from the Chinese 
point of view the interior effect is of two independent buildings side by side; or it may be 
set in combination with nmms covered by fint ceilings, merely by the whim of the architect. 

Painllels for this sort of genial “ dishonesty ” are of course not hard to find in the 
architectural history' of the world. The Romans made a like use of the Greet orders to 
lend a tradiiionid dignity and beauty to their feats of engineering; in the twentieth century, 
American designers with no more compunction place beamed or vaulted Gothic halls inside 
the steel frame of a akyscrai*er. A prime factor in the phenomenon is obviously the develop¬ 
ment f)f superior methods of conslruction, which render unnecessary the Lraditional forms 
still prized for their visual effect. This factor was operative in Japan as well, although 
the contrast between old and new was far less marked there than in Rome or the modern 
world. The mature Japanese roof is superior to the Chinese in llexilulity of design and 
potential span, and bolder in the width of its overhang. It is a pity that such structural 
efficiency has so often l>een ohscured by pretense. In Chinese architecture as well, tradi¬ 
tional forms were preserved for eeuturies after their original function liad Ijeen lost. The 
Ch'ing official palace style, repeated everywhere in and around Peking, is full of such 
survivals; gildc^J door-knobs in which the " han<l!e ” has l>ecome a flat strip fixed on the 
door surface and impossible to grasp; gateway motives which consist of a whole small 
building facade, set against a higher wall; and always the bracketing, degenerated in its 
final phase into a mere decorative cornice, In all of these w'itnesses to an organic process 
of growth and decay, Jiowevcr, the ultimate stage of pure ornament is frankly expressed. 
The door-knobs deceive no one; the bracketing, dw'arfed and vestigial, makes no pretense 
of supporting anything. To the uncompromising Llieoriat, it is perhaps the gravest defect 
of Japanese architecture—as of that of modern America—that the natural evolution of 
its forms has l«en held back to so great an extent by conservative tradition, Cbie large 
class of Japanese temple buildings, which w'e shall find well represented from late TTcinti 
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on, 1$ ns frank in its separation of the functional and the omamentai as the Ch‘ing style; 
the interior spaces are enclosed by forms—open latticing, delicately panellcfl and reticulated 
coved ceilings—^tvliich are obviously rto more ihnn a shell concealing tlie timbers of the 
actual framework. In another class, equally large, ingenuity and material have been ex¬ 
pended for centuries toward the deliberate obfuscation of the observer. The visible portion 
of such halls is sturdily built, with timbers of good size winch seem to work together to 
support the genera) load, Some of them perhaps do play a part in the real framing; others 
of the same size perhaps hold nothing at all; it is almost Impossible to tel), without taking 
the building apart. 

The original framework of the Heian double roof, since every remaining example has 
been obviously rebuilt at least once and perhaps many times, must be reconstructed from 
fragmentary evidence. The majority of Heian remains today contain the kunegi, tlie long 
slanting cantQever which runs out to the edge of the eaves, and balances the latter's weight 
by the thrusts of the interior. This member is considered by Japanese students of arehi' 
lecture to be a comparatively late development, appearing perhaps from the Momoyatna 
period. It occurs most typically wdth a roof of the steep slope common in later Japanese 
architecture; adde<l In restoration to ancient buildings, it probably has resulted in an 
increase of tlieir roof slope to a greater nr less degree. E^ndcnce of this change is fairly 
clear in Heian remains, and as in earlier centuries is unmistakable in the pagoda. In tlmt 
of Daigoji, built in the mid tenth century,"* the four lower roofs have a common gradual 
slope, which must have been approximately that of the original design; they contain no 
fitntegi. The latter appears only in the top roof, where it could be readily introduced in 
the WMiTse of repairs, without any of the complicated adjustment to existing beams and 
pillars necessary below; the slope of the top roof is markedly steeper than that of tlie rest. 
As already mentioned, the evidence of the miniature pagoijas of Kairyuoji and Gokurakuin 
goes to show that the early pagoda type, unmarked by Inter restoration, used approximately 
the same very gradual slope m all its roofs (fig. 612) - .4 further sign of increase in roof 
angle through the introduction of the kaitegi in later repairs is apparent in the Hubdo. 
Here the probably latest stage of double hauegi is found, gi™g the maxiiimni of supjiort 
to the wide overhanging eaves. The original roof slope seems to have l>een changed by 
their use; for on the ends of the building, the gable fiehts contain brackets supporting the 
purlins, of which tlie lower portion is torlay hidden by the tiling running up against them. 
It seems unquestionable that these details, visible today only in drawings of the construc¬ 
tion of the hall, w*cre once meant to be seen as part of a pseudo-functionoJ dcct>rative 
system, and were later covered, with the whole lower part of the gable field, by an increase 
in the slope of the roof. 

The lower eaves of the IVlurbji and Daigoji pagodas probiibly retain their original 
framing system, although the slope of the tiling may have been shifted to some slight 
degree. In the pagoda of Yakushijl, any increase of the original roof slope would be Un- 

***Pcrr docunientRry evidence of the ertelicffl of the D»i|joj! pagula, cf. Fukuywti*, ** TeuiliM SHn^n,*’ 
pp, eSdt. ActDrdm}; to the (* ““rt chronicle hetween S77 mid fliS, by the IropertAl 

Prince SliigeAldra Sfg}, the jMswln. wm modelled on that «( Fulwji (wIimAboula not ccrljiin). 

Work ^mpleted by and dedicatkni took pbktc m 
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possible wiUiout hiding the brackets of the balcony above; raising the balcony to avoid a 
steeper roof would here entail raiding the whole intermediate inokonki leveL with its own 
minor eaves; and in addition the balcony is tied firmly to tlie construction of the whole 
pagoda by the small beams which run from its edge back into the interior framing. At 
Muroji and Daigoji, tlie “ bidconies ” are railings only, w ithout brackets belovi' or a floor, 
and without any transverse coimection to the framework of the pagoda core; they rest 
actually on the roofs, and could thcoreUcally be moved up and dov^m with them without 
affecting the general design. In both these pagodas, the lower roofs have a fairly gradual 
sloi>c, however, and it is probable that they have not changed greatly since their first 
coDslructton. The double shell in their case is simply achieved. Short posts stand on the 
visible rafters, supporting hori^contal lines of what might be called minor purlins; these 
hold n aheuthing on which the tiles rest, with a small interval of mud plaster. In the 
Daigoji pagoda the raise in roof slope thus achieved makes a space perhaps two feet high, 
on the line of the “ balcony ” railing, between tiles and rafters. 

Such simple framing probably was applicable only to roofs of small scale, comparable 
to pagoda eave.s. .Among easting Heian remains, the new .<;tructttrat system must have 
been most severely tried in the Amida hail of Ilukaiji. This buikiing is a marked exeeption 
to the general principle of imitation of Chinese structural forms long after their meaning 
had disappeared. Its cross-section (fig. 84) is entirely unlike that of any Chinese hail 
knowTi to me. Except fur those tjlng together the four pillars of the chance), there are no 
visible transverse ben ms. Chancel and exterior columns stand on different axes, and are 
joined only by the floor below and the rafters above. In contrast to tlie massiveness and 
close interlocking of a typical Chinese section, this has an extraordinary Ughtness and 
looseness of feeling. The difference is in part that appropriate to a difference in roofliig 
rnuteHuls, the Chinese typlailly tile with a thick basis of earth, the Amidado the mnch 
lighter Japanese cypress shingles (fig. 9(t), Even this difference in load fails to justify so 
complete an airy negligence in >’isib)e framing. The system of the pagodas, short posts 
standing on the rafters to support tlie upper and outer roof slidl, might possibly succeed 
at Hokaiji if the rafters hod merely to support the dead weight of cj^ress shingles; but 
Japan is a land of earthquake.? and typhoons, and for all such violent lateral thrusts rafters 
as tlie sole tie between the exterior and interior supports of a large building cfin never have 
been really adequate. The invislbte roof construction of the Amidado, then, must have had 
from the start something like its present form, in which the aisle is spanned, above the 
rafters, by regularly siMiced slanting beams of appropriately sturdy slase. The existing roof 
contains also hmiegi running out to the end of the eaves, and a further system ol diagonal 
bracing which perhaps ivas not in the originnl. The latter probably consisted of lieems 
called hari 31, running at a slant parallel to the rafters across the aisles, and a series of 
posts rising from these, as in the pagoda eaves, to support the outer shell of shingles. Above 
the chancel, the present roof contains a sort of in\1sible reminiscence of Chinese practice; 
posts standing on the top of the four chancel culunm.? support s horizontal square of beam 
framework where they run against the outer shell; and from this square minor struts rise 
to hotel the apex of the pyramid. 

The existing roof of the lecture hail of Koryuji also contains hari parallel to the 
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rafters, and while these are certainly modem their distant ancestors were perhaps pre»nt 
in the original buiiding. As already noted, their cSect here on the pscodo-stnictural system 
of beams and purlins below Ls to alter radically the apparent balance of function among 
them. The invisible httri spans tlie interval between columns ami visible ridge-pole, and 
through the struts upon it takes the entire weight of that section of the roof. For the visible 
purlins betw^een, nothing is left to support but the middle of purely omomentaJ rafters* 


The Evolutiojv of a Punra.v JA^.4^^EsE Icon Hai.l: 

For the chief orchitecturat problem posed by esoteric Buddhism—^the necessity of 
combining secrecy of ritual with a potentially krge lay attendance—tlie Hei^ period 
seems to have developed three separate solutions^ attested by written recor<Js of the time* 
The simplest involved the addition of un extra aisle across the front, outside the ambula- 
lory^ covered by a prolongation of the main roof* The second was the provision of a 
tniilding some distance in front of the hall proper* either entirely isolated or joined to U 
by some sort of gallery^ which could accommodate all not directly partic!i>aling in the cere- 
monieSn. The third^—derived prol>ably from the second—ivas the erection of u building 
for public attendance directly in front of the main hall, anil separated from It only by 
a partition. 

As we shall see In more detailed discussion later, it is a question whether any of these 
solutions was a creation of the Heian pertexJ. Combinations analogous to the second had 
certainly been used in Nara, for a sfiecia] design of the refectory unit in several niotmsterieSi 
and at least once elsewhere in the Tdind5 complex of Yakusliiii.^^® The extra front aisle 
may perhaps also be carried back to Nara, since it appears in the existing column-bases 
of the lecture hall of Todaiji. It seems in direct opposition to the slructuml symmetry 
normal to Chinese praclLse, however; and thus at Todaiji may be due instead to an 
addition (tilth imitative column-bases) mode in the rebuilding of the lecture hall in 
The last mctho<l may possibly be traceable to a Nara antecedent in the minor precincts 
of Saidaiji, It is certain, however, that all three were used far more extensii'cly in Heian, 
with the iftimulus of esoteric practise, than in any more or less hypothetical prototypes 
of an earlier age. Their subsequent hisLorj" has reflected their varying degrees of success 
in solving the plan probJenL The extra aisle, added in front of a normal ebanceband- 
ambuhitory hall, has one obvious drawback. The wider il is, the farther the roof over it 
miuit descend lielovr the general eaves line, dwarfing the main entrance and reverring facade 
relationships so that the front is the least irapressive of the four* The isobte^l or semi¬ 
detached building is at the mercy of inclement weather, Botli of these solutions, inescapabty 

Sec above, p. 19. 

This IS a pmbkm od which t should not dme to make imylhing niore iJmui a Tlte extra, 

front appearfi also iti tht «o^CAllcd ifrawi}ig„ which AmaniiTnA bdieves to havr hwi 

copied frtim an 9th ccnlaiy origina]. Qur^liouin^ ita dale with refemice to the lectare hikll WDiild throw 
doubt on the ptaii of tlie refectory, at present entireb^ dUappeAjed, and oipabje of rncofiatfMction only 
through the drawing, if the front aide of the Kodo oddetJ in 935, the DriginaJ drawing 

would Iiave to have been of tfie Heion period,, and the elaborate refecloiy coiuplca mi^lit be a pint of the 
aame re-building. See above, note 129) , 
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rankcsJiift in chamcter, ieem to hnve died mit m Kamakura, unable to compete with the 
practical convenience of the third. The la^t ivas the ancestor of the mature Kamakura 
design ty|iified by Saimyoji, and formed the standard for almost all later temple planning. 

A search for nrehitectural evidence in Hdan and Kamakura literature must be 
prefaced by an understanding of the terminology involved. The extra aisle was called 
7tmgobh<i9hi i-e, the “ grandsonof the normal himshi aisle: a purely Japimese 

expresMon, taken probably from domestic buihling practi^. The building in front of tlie 
main liall recei^'ed in early centuries a variety of names. Kara examples were called senden, 
narrow hull (in the refectory’ compies of Horjiiji); zenden^ " forehall ** (in that of 
Kdfukuj]); mid or zen^ahha^ front narrow shelter” (in the Yakushiji Toiiidd) p 

Early Heinn versions Avero equally varied In nomenclature, as will be seen below. Eventually 
both this solution and its derivative, the attached foreha I h came to be indicated by the 
term mid^ “ hall for ivorship.” This word furnishes the first key to plan devdopment 
during the Ileian periiid, indicaling a space for pubUc worship contrasted with that used 
for more or less secret rituah and so proving an advance beyond the ground-pian eon* 
ventioTis ol Nara. It seems to liave been not used before the ninth century, and therefore 
must stand as a produoL of the new forms of Buddliism it served. Unfortunately it wa,s 
applied with such catholicity that its precise meaning In any description—whether an 
attached or isolated buitding, as in Kamakura a rotmi at the front of the inain hall^ or 
even an open front porch—can be made clear only by additionul evidence, wliich in the 
majority of texts is not furnished. 

In modem Japanese^ the size of a monumental building, in terms not- of actual dimen¬ 
sions but of pillar intervals, is expressed by the use of the two terms ken fill and men W* 
The fonner refei^ Ut bays across the front, the latter to bays in the transverse seuiie across 
the ends* A building described as " five ken four men ” is thus one five bays long by four 
deep. Nara descriptions typically give the ouUide dimensions of the building; Chinese 
texts give the same, or a statement of the number of longitudinal and transverse hays 
which is equivalent to the mwlcrii Japanese system^ In Ileian records the same terminology 
is use^l vnth a quite diiferent meaning, based on the traditional praclJ.ses of Japaiie^ 
domestic architecture. The ancient Japanese dwTlllng was conoeivc(l of not as a plan ujiit 
in it‘self, but as a combination; a central area, the moya^ fflU piirtlally or completely 
enclosed by aisles/* himnki. The vieivpoint was perfectly logical, smee the wioya willi 
its surrounding might exist alone; if a hisa^hi Avere added on one or more sides, its 
roof was frequently of a more grn<lual slope or even of a different iimtenaL This conception 
was adopted for Buddhist archileclure as w^ell during the Heimi pcrioflp doubtless as p-ort 
of a broad process of naturalir.ation of imported syslcms. The standard Heian method ol 
description ti-ses the same Iato words ken and men. The former, hoAvcA^er, now denotes not 
the number of bays across the w"hole facade, but those in I lie east-to west dimension of 
the chancel—the central area corresponding to the rnot/a of Oie dwelling house. Men refers 
not to bays at all, but in the literal jtense of the AAord ai “ face,"^ to the number of side^ 
of the chancel which are enclosed by an aisle. Thus the phra^ ^"five t^n four men*^ 
describes a hall whose central area is five bays long, anil which is surrounde^l by an aisle 
on all four sides. The depth of the chancel is not stated, being presumably more or less 
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stondiiic] with relation to the length. hhonki, are mentioRcd merely with reference 

to the number of sides they occupy, becHiiise their length is fixed by that of the central 
area, and their width is presumably a single bay. 

The most interesting account of an attempt to solve the neerls of esotenc practise 
by the addition of a fnagobiitaaki aisle outside Uie conventional ambulatory, is furnished 
by the early history' of tlie main hall of Eniy-akoji, the Tendni headquarters on Mt. Hiei. 
The origin of this famous building is not clearly known. ^Vhat may have been its first form 
is listed (still partly in Kara tcnninologj') in a monastery inventory of 869: " One five 
ken, cypress-shingled main hall of Yakushi, 30 by 15-5 skaku, 1* shaku high Several 
accounts stale that during the abbotship of Cbisho-dahihi , betw'een 8S2 and SS7, 

the boll was enlarged to a nine ken four 7nen form (i, e. cle^'cn bays long, with a complete 
ambuhitory^), to include under one roof the functions of two other i^uildings, the hall of 
Monju and the nutfn repositorj'. At any rate, the Komponchudo was burned down in 935, 
and was rebuilt by 940, apparently on the lines of its predecessor, in the old chancel-and- 
ambulatory formula. \^Tiether a hall of that design was suited to the needs of Tcndat 
ser^'ices at the mid tenth century or not, a generation later its inconvenience was admitted, 
and was remedied by an enlargement of tlie urea at the front. The prayer offered at the 
dedication of the altered main hall in 930 explains the circmmtances, in language at times 
almost incomprehensibly elegant but clear enough in the main: 

“ One who considered carefully the form of this main hall w^ould have fcareil that il 
would not as yet have sat isfied the heart of the pilaster (its founder, Dengyo-datsbi). 
There were no corridors Banking it, and in front there was (only) a narrow aisle passage. 
On the nights when clergy and laity assembled, the * clouds gatlicrc^i and tmniplcfl on their 
shoulders ’; ut the times when for and near performed religious practises, the * mists piled 
up am] sat upon their heads/ (An unhappy time was this, tmder) the mountain ruins and 
the dews of night in the springtime, (amid) the snows of the peak and the chill confusion 
at dawn, when the awesome doorways were obscured and one w'undered astray, when the 
cavernous gateway was hidden and one's mind was troubled by vexation. Because of 
this a corridor passageway was built, joining on to the hall; mid a wide hisatki aisle was 
constructed, (with a corresixmding) extension of the stone gutter (surroiinding the build- 
ing), The dovc-colureil tlirong (now‘) might soar and move about without obstacle; the 
flocking pigeons had a place where they might go and rest. . . /* 

The corridor pussagew'ay referred to above was probably the ancestor of that used 
with the present Edo period Komponchudo, enclosing a small FCctangular cloister urea 
in front of the ball, and pierced at the center by a gateway. The " wide hkut^hi ” was 
undoubtedly un extra outer aisle added across the front; n variant record of the alterations, 
contained in the Tendai-zasu-^no-ki of 1287, uses instead the technical term 

inagobisashL^* The effect of such an element in ndual use may be seen on Uielzan totlay 

ritkuyonia, "Tisidw Shingon," pp. 15, IB, 

*"TKe Ckiid6-gammon. Zoku~ffnn*kvr»tji, uvtit/t, pp. 

EoUu-ffun^horuifUf, iv/®, p. 5B0 (m title . 
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in the norUiemmost of iU great hal1:J of wofTship, the Yokawa-chiido where 

magobt&aski exist ncross both front and rear' this is an Edo building, but may well retain 
vestiges in its ground plan of on ancestor planned m imitation of the Komponchudd^ The 
dedicator^' pra^^er clearly explains the need for such an iid<iUion^ to accoiuodjite worshipers 
who under previous coudilionB had been forced to remain out-of-doors because of the 
narrowness of the soutliem iiisle (fig. , 

The mugobi^Mhi had l>cen in use on Hieizau long before this, for an Enryakuji in¬ 
ventory of 850 records its presence in the hall of samddhi attained by perpetual walkings 
Jogji'd-sammaido, erecte^l by Jikaku-daishi around 851.^** The device was popular during 
tlie Heian periud^ particularly in &mall buildings of senii-<tomestic type with whose genera] 
absence of monuinentality it hitrmoniKcd. It bore no relation to the arfvance, accomplished 
in other buildings, to^vard a more sophisticated design; and with the perfection of a mure 
successful solution in Kamakura* seems to have fallen into disuse. The Yokawa-chudo^ 
reproducing featurca of a Heian gnjund-plan^ is the only instance known to me of its 
existence in large-scale Buddhist architecture today. 

The completely isoin ted building for public worship is represented among remainiog 
monuments by one Kamakura example; a raidd erected in the Eastern Precinct of Iloryuji 
on the aite of the oUJ mid^lle gate, to serve the octagonal Yumedono a short distitnoe to 
the north.-” Monastery records attest its existence throughout the Heian period. The 
number of references sufficiently explicit to permit identihcutiou of the Ij'pc are few, and 
none is entirely clear; the sum of all cWrience, however, permits no doubt that this device 
was in frequent use until the very end of the era. 

Of all three solutions of the plan problem posed by esoteric Buddhism^ the mido 
standing at some distance in front of the main hall is most certainly linked to architectural 
practise of the Nara period- Tlic Ilcian version^ as I have s;iid* had autemknts not only 
in Buddhist mon^Lsteries of Nara, but in Shinto as well. The baste problem of Shinto 
worship—dijiregarding all dilTcrences tsf magnitude and ritual method—wras the same as 
that of Tcndai and Shingon: a ^tecret, closed sanctuarj% necessitating provision for lay 
attendance outside its l>oiindiirieii* Narei records indicate that the solution then in official 

WHS tlie one ^dsiblc in the great majority of shrines today, a building called the Haklen, 
sometime? enclosed by walls and sometimes entirely open, standing in front of the Honden 
sanctuarj% either In complete isobtlon or with a roofetl galleiy^ bclwe™ the two^” 
(fig. 44). llaiden and rmdd have the same meaning of hall of w^orshipp” and closely 
similar functions; one sense of tlie w'ortl mido undoubtedly inclicated from the ^itart an 
almost hlenticai architccturtd form. The comparison was still obvious in the eighteenth 

Thir KLatex Umt m taidu was oiip of thp building reston^ ttiih the Tmn in gttiernl \n 850 

I, i>. Sx). Tlii^ ii a Salcr wurk, t^c^iiig compiled Ln from 

oldirr docameats w'liicli the wlitsir tulniilj were full of rnlvdni^ characters a&d mutakea^ and ivhidi lie 
Attempted! to irVtify (efa^r p. Oil. Thr position af the buLEciiiig makcj It probable that it was origiikBOy 
desired as a gatewayr dJiH became a raidd only when pemeratkiiis of famtljATity valU tbe liitter^A use bad 
icide it ldmo$t iadijfpcnsable. For the existing KianakurA buildina^ there is a record that its ddge-^pok was 
raised m t^l (cl. f/cryiijl no Kenckiku, a piibticatiDii hy the monnAtcTy in 185?^ p. . 
above* p. *D and note J31. 
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centuiy to the aaLbor of tlie glosisary Ruijitmeibnkko whose definition of 

taido i$ “ (something) Jike ta^hol is culled Hniden ut the present time/’ *” 

One of the enrliest Heian buildings for public worship ucluully bore both names at 
different periods. Tliis w’as a part of the Okunoin of Koyjisnn, the tomb precinct of 
the founder of Shingon, Kobo-dmshi; the buildings of which were brought to completion 
between 834 and SS9. In a history of the tomb WTitten in 1835, the KojfOJi'nti-okunom- 
kohaiki Ihe apposite seetbn opens: 

With regard to the Haiden and living quarters of the Okunoiu: 

** The record of * Bishop ' (Sojo) NLokm of Quo (&55'1D4U) says: ' There are (he place 
of the Mastcr^g entering Nir\^ana, the august hall* the raidu, and the living quarters. The 
priests of the mountain retreat go and come unceasingly to offer their protection/ 

""^Explanation: ^ the place of entering means the tomb pagoda of former 

times. The " august tialP* means the hall of AmiJa* etc. Tlie * mido " h the old llaiden. 
The' living quarters" are the lodgings of the prie^t^ of the mountain retreat.” 

Various stages of t!ie archilctitural history of tlic Hidden-rtijcfo are recorded up to the 
Kamakura period. The original form Is not described, and was destroyed in a fire of 05^. 
Thereafter the precinct lay only partially restored until 10€3^ when as a result of it visit 
from the great Regent Fujiwara no Michinaga, “corntmciion wns begun of a three ken 
three men august Haklen and bridge building ISIS'/" The latter term may mean merely 
a covered bridge iicross tlic small stream which runs through Uie compound. On the other 
hand, it perhaps refers to a covered gallery^ some disiim.ee above the gKsimd, leading from 
the Haiden to the tomb sanctuary (which ul that lime w as no longer a small tomb pagoda, 
but a square hall a pyramidal roofi"^® so ihiit there may have been a new' need for 
communicuHon between the two elements) * A possibly p^iralld ease is provided by one 
of t he great Tendni halls of Enr^'akuji on Hieizanpof w hich it is recorded that ** in (979) . . - 
were instructed a verandah, a bridge^ etc. for the raido of the hall of The 

latter can hardly have been any thing but a means of passage between a detached raii/d 
and Uie hall proper. The variant phrasing may mean that the Hieizan "bridge” was 
uncovered^ while the Koyasan " bridge building” had a roof and perliaps walL^. 

In 1093, the author of the Okunoin history notes that " the three ke7i three men IIai<len 
is said to have been alteretl to seven ken four men. But is there nut some mistake here? 
What h visible t<Klay is one five ken four men/' 

The record thus shows the gradual enlargement of Oie space fie voted to open worship 
Its use of the term Haiden instead of the later standardized rfifcfd is an indicotion of the 
early date at which such worship was begun. The imilding itself must at the outset have 
been entirely isolatCib since it could not have been attached in any inlegnU way to a small 
tomb pago^hi. Afterwan:!^ w'hen the pngoda w'as replaced by a hall with an interior capable 

(}uptji:d midut’ ** rmd6 " in uin p. 

Ill Zoku^neharuiiu, pp. ff- 

/Jd., p* ieon. Tlii^ lomb p«^B Aiid iMXWijiat3>^iPg buildings wicre dMlroywl in n fin: nf lla 
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of nccomodating th<* reconstructed Hziiden may have been linked to the new 

sanctuary by a covered pas^wige. 

A second ninth cenlurj" instimce concerns the monastery of K5ryuji, at the west of 
Kyoto, The early buildings here Imd been completely destroyed by a fire in SIS, The 
inventory which records their rebuilt form dates from S&D. At the bead of the list of 
buildings and treasures, stands the entry; 

“ One cypress-shingled five Aren Kondup with aisles flE on four sides. Height 15.G ^k^iku, 
length B3, depth 44.3. . . 

The text describes the Kondo in greater detail^ and adds: 

'' Front ^ aisle/ hisasbi^ on one side height 9.6 shakily depth 19J. Provided 

with a railing. On present examination, in good condition, except that the railing is in 
great disrepiiir. Flooring Imards, ISO; on present examination, one board in great disrepair^ 
the rest in medium disrepair. 110 toards laid within the hisaahi^ laid (as a verandidx 
inside) the roiling. Suspended, half-length shutters on four sides; these were added during 
the Jogan era (650^76) by the late steward Genko-daihOshi, and on present cxamiiiafiDn 
are missing. With two " walking-through' doors^ height 5.5 shaku^ on the east and west 
g^ible ends, the same (... characters missing). On present examination, in medium 
disrepair/' 

Still under the beading of the Kondo, the lii^t of contents includes; 

“ itaUto column-wrappings eight pieces, silk outside and linen inside. Pre¬ 

sented by the late steward Genko-daihoshi. . * /**®“ 

The term raido here cam hardly signify ^ny other element than the front aisle** 
mentioned earlier. The latter lemi alone, it is true, suggests a magobimshi like that of 
the main hall on Hicizon, rather than a detached building. In all other inventories known 
to me, however, the presence of a magobisoshi is noteLl immediately beneath tlml of the 
hisashi proper, or normal aisles, as an integral part of the hall. Here the entry comes after 
a tfiscusslon of tlie condition of the Kondo roof* and a list of its doors, as if the element 
were ii sepnnite one. The choice of words may be explained by the supposition that the 
Kdryuji mido was covered—like an attached aisle—by a penUioujse roof of a single slope 
(fig. 80). Just this combination of a shed-like ruido and a main hall some distance behind it, 
is illustrtited in a hite thirteenth century picture-scroll, the Ippcn-^hdmn-eden — 
in a view' of the then existing temple of Koniyofuktiji in Hyogo-ken (fig* 97)*^ 

The fact that additions w^ere inacle to the Kdryuji nddb in the thirti <|uarter of the 
century fundshes a terminus of dale; Uie whole complex was probably erected wdthin the 
generation following the fire of 818. It is worthy of notice that even at so early a period 
llie architcctunil character of the fore-buiUllng ^vas no longer bound by Chinese traditioD. 
Its function must have been to accomorlale lay w^orshipers; appropriately* therefore, it-S 

*** Cf. above, note uadrt KoryujL Tbc 

fibrin . , , D-n-bukkso-imtko^ 

Juki^Motho^ Lil, p. 6S. 

^ Dd,, p. 57. 
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construction seems to have been at least stmi-domcstic in type. The recorded details, 
wood flooring in place of a stone pavement, and grilled shutters instead of solid walls ur 
swinging doors, were elements of the fully developed lleion palace, not of the conventional 
Nara temple in 'Tang style. The change is thus one of the earliest signs of a reassert ion 
of national preferenees in ardtitccture, after the imitativeness of Asuka and Nara. Wotxl 
floors and banging shutters must have eristed throughout a wide substratum of domestic 
building practisep little affected by alien fashions, in the eighth century; even in Nara 
monasteries^ for the Saidaiji inventory attests the presence of board flooring in the living 
quarters of the monks. The comfortable Japanese tradition had been followed at SaidaijI 
in the forehall of the Small Pagoda Precinct* os well *** (perhaps because of the latter'& 
relative unimportance). At least by the second quarter of llie ninth century, the reaction 
had reached that part of the main hall complex wliidi was prlnuirily for lay use. The next 
step, in theory, should have been its extension to the hall proper; and although no certain 
evidence supports so logical a chronology, wood floors do exist throughout the golden " 
bail of Muroji, attributed to this period. 

The absence of any mention of flooring in eonneetion with the KoryCiji Kond{i suggests 
that here the icon hail itself still possessed a stone pavement in Nara style. Such a contrast 
is still to l>e seen in some nmlure temple buddings of Kamakura, in which tlie distinction 
between public and secret areas, gmjin and wufjiw, is emphasized by a respective use of 
wockI and stone or cement, although the whole complex b muled under a single roof. The 
tradition is still obscurely remembered even in tlie latest developments of .fapanese temple 
architecture^ serving the popular ^cts of the Edo period. In such enormous halls as those of 
the Chionin or Honganjt temples in Kyoto, the areas open to lay worshippers 

are entirely covered wilh malting (inevitable in Japanese residences since the fourteenth 
centuiy^), The areas used by the priests alone are floored with polished btxards.®**^ 

An inventory recording the state of the Shingon monastery Daigoji in late Heiaiij 
included in the D^igojl-zopki contains the following item, which seems to 

refer again to an Isolated roido: 

** Hall of the Juntci-(kannon): one main hall, three ken four men-^ one corridor * five 
fccw; one rafcfo, three ken four men. . . 

The use of identical phrases here to deseribe both major plan elements shows that 
both had the same design, an open central area plus an ambulatory. This must have been 
a rcufte of much greater monumentaJity than that of Korjmji* equivalent in importance 
to the sanctuary it served, and probably the same size* Since it can have possessed no 
chancel proper, its plan must have been the result of structural convenience rather than 
liturgica] necessity; the large area to be roofe<i required interior posts, which for a monu¬ 
mental effect were made symmetrical about both axes. The phrasing of the invcntoryi 
again, indicates that raido and main hull must have been connectetl by a corridor five 
bays long—the third member of the complex* tna^le necessary by incJement weather in a 
scheme of any elaboration (fig. DO). This stage of plan evolution bad possibly existed ui 
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the pre\'ioti3 century, In the Okunoin of Koyasan, with its “ bridge building/' It seems 
to have been used even as early ns Nam, in the refectory unit of Todaiji, which may stand 
as the earliest Japanese ancestor of the type. 

One further note attests the existence in HeiatJ of the rtudo as a detached building. 
The Japanese pilgrim Jdjin, travelling among the great T‘ien-t*ai monasteries of China 
in the latter part of the eleventh eentufy, ilescribes among these a “ I’recmcl of the 
Buddha's Tooth,” Fo-ya^yuan iu the capital city, K'ai-fcng: 

” There Ls a four.atoreyeil treasure latvilion, of sevenfold niagniHcence, supremely 
marvellous insirte anil out. The four-sided cloister corridors all contain priests' dwellings. 
Directly in front of the treasure pavillion, interrupting the corridors to left and right, 
like a midOf there is a great hall, the central purl of which contains a priest's resi¬ 
dence. . , /' 

The description suggests a layout compnrablc to that which is visible today in the 
Easlern Precinct of Iloryuji, There the Yumedono stands at the center of the court, in 
place of the “ trep.sure pavilion while a raido, on axis to Uie souLli, has the position once 
allotted to a middle gate. Jojin's phrase, “ like a nddd" show's that he 'Was familiar with 
such eumljinations In his own land. 

The clearest proof known to me of the third Heian solutioa of the plan problem of 
esoteric Buddhism—the constmetion of the raido os a fore-building in actual contact with 
the main hall—‘is furnished by the history of one of the buildings In a famous estahUshment 
of tlie Fujiwara clan. This was the monastery Myornkuji, founder! in the last quarter 
of the seventh century by priest Jiie on the (leak of Tonomine In Yumato on liehulf of 
his deceasefl father, the great Minister Fnjiwara no Kamatarl. In the Tonotuiw-ryakki 
of 1187, the origin, vicisslttirles, and final stale of the building here in question, the lecture 
hall, are given in ii series of quotations from earlier sources, os follows: 

” I^lnre halli cypress-slungliHl roof: five ken four men, with raido. Originally three 
ken four men, 

" The Kesfiiki says: ‘ A relic was installed under the thirteen-storey pagoda. Some 
years later, south of the pagoda there was built a three /Leu four men hall, called IMyoroktiji/ 
An ofKcial report to the Throne, dated Tenroku S/2/14 (872) says: * (Accortling to) the 
Keeaiki, jirieal Joe iu 679 set up a pagoda, and after the passage of years Imilt the lecture 

D-n-bukkgd-zmiha, yuhodm-sStho, iii, p. 
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hall* etc* \Vhile thi^ record speaks of the passa^ of years, it imfortunutely ilocs not give 
their number*' The August Dedicatorj^ Prayer of the Heiid of tJie Clan* dated Teuroku 
3/3/SS (97£) says: “ In fiSS the eldest son of the Minister* priest .foe* hrst built the 
lecture hall.' 

" Tlie Voki says: * n three cjipress-shingled hall^ with hi-^hi aisles on the four 
sides and on the south side (also) a vmQobim^hi e^tra aJsle; called the lecture holL 
Restorations upon it were begun in 016 and finished the following year. In 0^5 the Senrnr 
Secretary of the pro^nnee* Ki-tio-katn| Toshihard, first built a verandah rail; in the next 
year ho built flying eaves and grilled shutters* Okura Yukitada providing the requisite 
limber. In 046 the cypress-shingled roof was made over into a tiled one, 7:100 (tiles) being 
used to cover it. (Towards the expense of this, the court noble) Tadamiki-ason coutributed 
500 sheaves of rice.'" 

The Koki says: * The lecture hall had a regular tiled roof, and was three four 

Although tJie last provincial government but one hatl added v^ry minnr restorations» 
columns and roof beams were all in decay. For this reason it was reerecled by Zoga-shdnin 
and Semman. In Tenroku 2/2/2S (071} the old hall w.-ijs tom doivn, and from 3/W of the 
next year the nciv hull w^us under instruction* Kukunm-ajari having cronimissioned Saeki 
Hokugn to petition the Deputy Senior Magistrate of the province for an allowance of 3tH) 
kam7no7i^ this ^vas granted* The present lecture hall is five ken four men, with two ridge- 
poles, cypress-shingled roofing, and an aisle around the four sides. The naijin chancel is 
three hays lengthwise by five in breadth^ the ceiling being an open roof construction. On 
its south side are five bays of grilleil partiUonSt flanked on cast and west each by one set 
of swinging doors; on the north is one set of doors on ^vhecl (pivots), Tlie gaijin pnbUc 
area is Iw'o bays lengthwise by five in breadth. On its south side are three sebs of swinging 
chxjrs, flanked on east and w^est each by one set of swinging door^. On each of the four 
facades is a bi>ard venindah and a railing. ITiis was eompleletl in Tenroku H/9/3 (97^)* 
The Master Artisan was Tsunenori. In 9/5 of the same year the ceremony of dedication 
was held, the Officiating Priest l>eing Zog^i-shonin and the Reciter of the Prayer in behalf 
of the Donor, the Kcngyd Scmnian. The August Dedicatory' Prayer of the Head of the 
Clan wtis prepared by the Governor of Noto, Minamoto no Shitago* gran^lscm of the Com¬ 
missioner of the Right City Office, Itani, and son of the Left Master of Horse, Yozuni; 
and is contained among the official documents.' ” 

“ The aforesa]<l hall was dcstroye*! by fire at the Lime of the conilagratioii of the 
Shoan era (1171-4) . . . 

A reconstruction of the successive stages of the Myoraku|i lecture hall* based on this 
record, may be attempted as folbw^s. The original building of the Nora perioil doubtless 
followed the conventional Xara formula of chancel and ambulatory^ The phrase useiJ to 
describe it, " three ken four men/' s-tipulates merely the length of the chancel and the fact 
thill it was surrotindaJ by aisles on four sides. The whole building, thus five Isays bug, 
had probably the normal proportionate depth of four bays* making a chancel urea 3 by 
The ^Ie^riptlon of tlie hall as having n supplementary mugobisn^fn on its south facade in 
addition to the amhulatory* seems to refer to a later stage* pcrhap.s foil own ng the restora¬ 
tions recorded for 916-7. Later in the centuiy% as w'c have seen* the same addJtioii wns 
made to the main hall of Enryakuji on Hicizan. 
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The final Hcum form of the Myomkuji lecture hall, as reconstructed from its de¬ 
scription in the TonomtJte-fyakku Is presented in the tentative ground-plan and rough 
perspective of fig. 91. ilosl of the elements are listed so clearly that their character and 
relationship are hardly mistokeable. The account draws an obvious line of demarcation 
between the lecture hall proper, with the " naijin ** as its nucleus, and a supplementary 
element, called in the detailed account the " gaipn*' and undoubtedly corresponding to the 
" niido ’* listed nl the head of the quotation. This distinction must have been that between 
the secret and open halves of the esoteric icon luill, which we have seen under a single roof 
in the mature Kauiakurn version of Salmyoji, anrl expressed in two separate buildings in 
other temples of Heiun. It is listed as taking the form of a line of grilled i>artitionB and 
doors on the south side of the hall proper—‘the treatment seen at Saimyoji, and normal 
to the Kaniakurti type. The inventory clearly defines the two areas to north and south of 
this line as constituting a single building. Ail doors, etc., are carefully listed^ none are 
mentioned as belonging specifically to the north side of the gaijhu Had the latter existed 
as a separate bufiding, iU rear, facing the simctunry, would have been u blank wall. The 
terms of the problem reduce this to an aljsurdity. The openings on the north side of the 
gaiijin are not mentioned because they W'ere the same as those on the south side of the hall 
proper. Ihc two are,“is must have shoretl n common dividing line of columns and grilled 
screens: and hence in ground-plan constituted a single structure. 

The text makes certain tlie reconstruction of the secret half as a chancel five by three 
with a surroundmg nnibulatorv'. \i\ith specific reference to the open half, or rotdo, the only 
elementmentioned is the five by two ^aijin. Comparison with tlie type of esoteric hall 
current In Kamakura and later ivoutd indicute that the gaijin, os a nucleus, was enclosed 
on front and ends by im aisle corresponding to that in the secret half. It is probable that 
this is what was meant in the inventory by the phrase “ an aisle around the four sides 
for il the latter referred to the secret half alone, it w'ould be merely u repetition of the idea 
contained in the previously stated " four men " 

The ground-plan of the whole thus uulicated is quite close to that of the present hall 
of Shaka of Enryiikuji on Hieiscan, a Kamakura building which originally served as the 
main hall of the rival Tetidai headquarters at Onjoji on Lake Biwa.*'" In the 

A history of the nfutontiicm of Uic Westera Pxwinvt of Enry'akufi after its bumbg Otia >robuiiaga. 
M COtllained la iht ff^jiWMAB-MrabtnfdfttAatd-Ki/a compiled* by I'lyiwara no 

Astni Taaactnaaa In 1732 (to iJie anthology Tendauhu^senihn TokyS, ISST). 

" In (1S71), tlie main hall was burned down by enemy fires, [n the Tensho era (1573-9I), the mam 
Vcoa (wlueh liad disappeared) was rctumed lo the aiountajij (by a miracle earlier described). In the next 
year (1 $88} Senshun (the finder), aemrOing la his plan, set up a Ihatched-rotif hall |qji* upon 

the old site. Tn (1503) be was^bout to rebiuld the main hall anew, when be met the Begeot T^otolu), 
who had pulled down iLidcra — (i.e. Oniop). In this way he was pnswtiteti the mntariiil for this 

hall, by way of oiiiatanees and the (resulUng) halJ is the present one . . . (etc,, on extensive fepaira 
undertaken Ul 16^) 

I have been unable to find «iy proof that the re-used Inobers came from the MiUem KondO (though 
^e large ajae of tlw compkted building makes tilts probable): or my clear <ie«riptioii of Uic Ifiidem Rondo 
in KamnkuinB times. The OnjOp rrtord, Jimon-toM^ki iv l^.oka-gufi^horttiju, iKviii/l, pp. 

Saff.) stales Lhal after the genera] confiagTalioD of 1121 (when Onjoji was burned down by the monks 
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Shulcudo the Toido oule seeim, from the phin alone, to run across Ihc front of the building 
only. Actually it continues across the ends as well, &s an area covered by the typical aisle 
rafters in contrast to the flat ceiling of the open middle area; the end interior columns are 
simply omitted for greater spaciousness. 

In one very important particular, however, the tenth century lecture hall of Mybrakuji 
seems to have been unlike the mature Kamakura type to which its ground-plan presented 
such striking similarities. The Inventory speaks of two ridge-poles.'^ This can hardly 
be explained except by a reconstruction of the building vritli two roofs, one over each half, 
meeting at tic partition line. No example of such parallel roofs, rising, as these ivould have 
had to, from a conunon wall between, exists in Japanese architecture today, and I know 
of no certain pictorial evidence allesling ihcii existence in an earlier period. The con¬ 
struction would have resulted in an awkward junction of the two interior slopes, visually 
unsatisfactory and difhcult to make watertight. In remaining Japanese architecture, a 
major roof is very scldooi interrupted in any way in its descent to the normal eaves line. 
The closest analogy to the reconstructed cross-seetton of Myorakuji is given by the typical 
Shinto Hachiman shrine complex, with one gabled bultdiog in front of the other; here, 
however, there is an appreciable interval between (co\'ered by a low, flat roof running 
in the opposite sense) so that the main slopes are unbroken (fig. 38 ), The same inter- 
tnediate space occurs in the present Hokkedo of Todaiji, between the Nara nucleus and 
the Kaimikura raido, and would have made possible a covering of the whole complex by 
two parallel roofs, without any inconvenient intersection of one by the other (figs. 172, 
173 ) . It seems likely that such a roofing system was actually used in the Hokkedo, before 
the adoption of its present complicated single covering in the thirteenth century.**• In 
the Myorakuji inventory no intermediate element is listed. Tlie hall proper vrith its 
surrounding ambulatory corresponds to the Nara nucleus of the Hokkedo; but where the 
latter possesses two additional eost-to-west aides between it and the large raufo room, 
Mybrukuji apparently had its foido directly adjacent to the rest, with only a partition 
between. 

Under these cireumslonccs, a design of parallel, intersecting roofs seems contrary to 
strong Japanese tradition. On the other hand, all that con be discovered of the history 
of the Japanese icon hall Indicates this design as a natural step in evolution. E\-idenoc 
points to the fact that the raulo began in Japan as an entirely isolated structure^some 
distance in front of the hall proper, an object of experiment as early as the be^nning of 
the eighth century. An advance toward greater convenience brought the conm^tion of the 
two elements by a covered passageway; this step also being perhaps accomplishctl in the 
eighth century, in the Todaiji refectory complex. The final cotistilidation ros begun bj 
moving the raidd into direct contact with the sanctuary it served, tiy the Kamakura 
period, fusion was completely attained with the two under a common roof. It is reasonable 

of Enrvjikuiii the Kondo rebuilt diortly after, mtd wjia dcdicaleti in ! ISi. Tlie teit of the declicatory 
r,mjxr*(p. S4) tksmlw U 3 fc™ t on.l that of the verified fP; “ 

*'^.floreyed " ^.Rt. No such description fiti the present Stinkndo on Kieiran’, *o that iF Inc tJnjoji Kontlu 
was used, It miiM have beet, a later and larger one. Frequent humlngB luidse the ■rthj.ln.-lUfBl hutoiy of 
the temple too diflkull to luiravd except by special rtudy, 

••»Sh: below, p. 250 »iwi note 443. 
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to suppose, however, thot this loAt advance, lo cross-seelion, was not synchronous with 
the final change in ground-plan, Tliere must have been a transitlonal pha-se during which 
the raidoy although in contact with its sanctuary, was still thought of as the iitdependent 
building ifidiich it had previously been, and thus was provided with its own roof. Indeed, 
it is improbable tlnit Japanese building tecimique couhl by the tenth century have Ixjcn 
freed sufHciently from Nara tradition to permit the covering of the Afyorakuji lecture hall 
by one nll'enclosing roof, fhe Chinese practise which entered so deeply into Japfinese 
architectural habits in early centuries, has always stipulated {except for re^onal heteio- 
doxy) that every major architectural element must be individually roofed, no matter what 
ita position. As will be seen in detail below, the verj' comhination which I have recon- 
stnictod atMybrakuJi in the tenth century is widespread in Chinese architecture today, 
and may with confidence be carried bach on the continent to «m even earlier date.*** T))e 
Chine;^ annIog>’’ perhaps indicates the source (*f the innovation made in the Hcian period. 
In China the design concept of block plus individual roof has persisted in spite of all 
practical inconveniences arising from the combinations it encourages. In Japan, as we 
have seen, the imported structural ideal gradually passed out of use, being profoundly 
altered in Heian by the development of a roofing technique completely opposed in principle 
to the Chinese, This advance must hav'e permitted the existence of so impractical a design 
as the twin iviufs of MyOrnkuji for a comparatively brief period only. By the thirteenth 
century, the evidence of remaining halls like Saimyoji shows that the old sense of dis¬ 
tinction between iiidepeudenl elements had been largely lost; and that tile evolution of 
the native double-shell roof, with its invisible framing and its lack of integral relationship 
to the stilHtivIsions of plan licneath, had produced a new and ultimAte solution, both more 
efficient and more agreeable \nsuuliy than the former. 

Possible corroborative evidence for the existence of the Myorakuji twin roofs is fur¬ 
nished by the history' of another, more celebrated building, the hall of “ hapbism,” or 
Kanchodo iiM^ of the Shingon headquarters at Toji in Kyoto. An account of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of this hall—of prime importance in the sect since the ceremony of Kancko which 
it accomodated was the one means of initiation into the higher mysteries of the orrler—is 
contained in a mid fourteenth century compilation of temple records, the TChoki 3lttf 


Sec below* pp^ i iJJ 
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The section devoted lo the Itanchodo^ partly a quotutioa from an earlier source, and partly 
tlie author’s own cuinposHion, opens os (ollows; 

" Kanchodo. 

'' The varioiis restorations of this precinct, in order, have been: 

” The Register of Priors, Choja-bunin^ says: ' The first year of Enkyu (lOflD) under 
the now cloistered Ernperor Go-sanjo: the Choja Cboshin-sojo and the Daisozu Saien 
reported in 0/7 that a tj^phoon had blown doi^-n the Tuji Kanchodo. Toji begged as a 
special favor that the Imperial Benevolence would in Its mercy be so gtacious to ercet 
this anew, and set up the Baptismal I^recinct in the ioUowing form: 

** Five ken four men main hall, one buildings cyprcss-shingled roof; 

" Seven ken r^tido, one buildingp ditto; 

Five ken two men g&rnadd (“ haU of burnt offerings *’)» one buJIditig, ditto« 
The above Baptismal Precinct was first established in temporary form by Kobo-daishi for 
the purpose of transmit ling the Light. Within the haJl were installed the painted figures 
of the Twin Mandemn on its walls were pictured the tme portraits of the Teachers trans¬ 
mitting the Law. It has been a basis of the guardianship and protection of State and p)eople, 
a source of Uie flow and spread of esoteric doctrines. Here the Shosozu Jitsue received the 
inslrtictfoii and orders of the Great Masler* and here the August Vows of “ Baptisni " were 
first madCp Henceforth these have Ijcen performed every yeiir up to the preseni^ without 
fail; in the morning have been given the Command meats of the Samddhi of the Buddha- 
nature, n^ith those who receive them together ikying each to surpass the others^ and all 
far removed frt^m the sordidness (of the w*orld); and in the evening have been iserfomicd 
the seeret rites of the ** Baptism " establishing relationship.^ (with the Buddha Way), 
bringing together nil the forms of such rekitionships and fully opening out the blooming 
Buddha seed. ... On the seventh day of this month, a typhoon has blown down the 
three buildings together. To our distress the images of the Twin Mandai^a^ und the mfijestic 
adornments have (fallen) into the mire; the portraits of the Founders have had their colors 
effaced by rain and dew. Not only this, but the sudden loss of the place, where hsive b€?en 
performed by immemorial custom these difHcult August Vows* has br^ntght with it the 
fear of an interruption of this religious practise, now of severuJ centuries' cl oral ion. There¬ 
fore the priests of this temple have vied with each other in setting up u main hall, as the 
first (work of re-) construction; and sdthough they liavc not yet alUime^l its completion, 
are stiil imxjous to carry out the practise of the August Vows^ However, the possessions 
of the priests of this leinple arc reckoned to be inadequate for this purpose; its fief of 1000 
householtls exists in name but not iu fact. That is the reason for the mined an<t iibaitdoned 
state of the offices within tlic temple; and the seven ken four men lecture luill is in such 
extreme disrepair that it seems almost ready to collapse. Therefore (we beg) that for 
one or two years to come there may l>e specially gninted a work of coustruetion which will 
gradually bring this tusk to completion, during wliich time the utmost effort should be 
directed toward repairs. We hope and implore that the Imperial Hencvolcnce will in Its 
mercy be so gracious ns to cause these buildings to \>e sipeeciily recrected (so that we may) 
carry out the practise of the August V ows througli successive generations, and enutinue 
the original desires of the Founder, and that we may offer prayers for the pcac^ and tran- 
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rjuitlity of state and people. Therefore reverently we befj that this may be attended to. 
Enkyu 1/9.’" 

(The following account from the same source, the Choja-banin, tells of a later burning 
of the precinct in li252, and reerection in the same year. Thereafter the author of the 
Tohoki resumes his own accotint:) 

*' I say; In Enkyu 1 /9, (LOGO) it was blown down by n typhoon. As to the five ken 
four vien main hall, that w'as soon set up again. .As to the rofdd, etc,, a subsidy was granted, 
and in Inter years it was recrected. In Choji 3 (1105). an official notice was handed dorni 
that the example of the Enkyu jjenod should l)c followed in granting a subsidy, and 
ordering that the raido etc. of the Kanchoin should be restored. This was carried out by 
the lay steward of the brotherhood, Tadanori. ... In Kenkyu ^ (1191), by the August 
Vow of the cloistered Emperor Go-shirakniva, a restoration of the various halls of the 
temple was decided upon by the court. . . . During this the KanehOdo, by official order, 
received a restoration amounting almost to rebuilding. Of the 13 columns of the chancel, 
only two (re-) used were old ones, the rest being set up new. Thereupon the ceremony of 
dedication was carried out. . . . Next it was burned in Koncho 4/9/3 (1453) . . . the 
work of rebuilding was .^oon finished, and the dedication rites were held In the same year, 
12/16. ... (A final restoration Is listed in 1343).” 

I have quoted this record at length because a number of Its details are of interest for 
tlic evolution of temple pJaniilog under esoteric Buddhism. Unquestionably the raido 
referred to here was a separate building, at least in the sense that the main hall could be 
c^ted w'ithout it. Such separation would of course hove been Impossible in a fully fused 
Kamakura design. At IMyorakuji, on the other hand, where the two elements seem to have 
had separate roofs, it would have been quite feasible to conslruct one before the other. 
Thus from the evidence given it is not certain whether the Kanchoin consisted of two 
blocks sharing a common wall, like Alyorakuji, or of two separate buildings, like the typical 
Haidcn and Honden of Shinto shrines. The Tokrikt contains a ground plan of the Kanchoin 
of its own time, the mid fourteenth century, which shows ratdo ami sanctuary as contiguous 
elements. At that time the complex probably possessed the single, all-enveioping roof 
characteristic of nmture Kamakura style. I know no means of determining from what date 
the single may have been jn use; nor whether the fourteenth century’ drawing may have 
held good, also, for the combined plans of the two buildings set up separately after the 
typhoon of lOyft, It is possible that this last was so, since in the case of another building, 
the Fuclo hail, the TohoA?) gives tn-o drawings to show a plan alteration.*” Presumably 
any important change in the layout of the Kancbaiti would have been recorded by two 
pound-planf! ill the same way. The sufastilutiou of one roof for two could Imvc taken place 
in the extensive restorations of llOl, or in the rebuilding idtcr the fire of 1252. 

The record of the Kanclmin, stressing the uninterrupted performance of ** baptismal ” 
rites from its foundation by Kobo-daishi until the disaster of 1069, makes it plausible to 
Rsmme that the original hall was in existence up to the typhoon. Since the presence of a 
rnido seems to have been a convenience rather than anything essential to the service 
I know no means of determining whether this dement was included in the precinct from 
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the start or was added at a later time to the original main hall. The dictionary of esoteric 
practise. speaks of the raido as accommCHlating a ceremony 

prefatory to that of the " baptism ” proper, the reception fay the imliste of the “ aamadhi 
commandments ” (Sommoyofeoi . There is no sign that tliis had been its use 

since the earliest days of Japanese Shingon, however; and since the requirements of the 
Sommayaibai are merely a small curtained area for three men, it is quite possible that thrs 
ceremony may have originally taken place in some part of the main hall, if the Ttndo was 
not then in existence-"* The main ball itself , as shown in the Tohoki plan, might wel! have 
existed In subst&nlially the same form in the ninth centuty. The disposition of its pillars 
around chancel and aisles was clearly detcrminefl by two constant factors, tlie objects of 
■worship hanging between them: the Twin Jlandtiras in the tniddle, and the portraits of 
the Sbingon founders around the walls. This program of accjjmmodation was the same in 
the ninth century as in the fourteenth; and doubtless eflfected a retention of the original 
plan through .all the restorations from 1009 on. 

The existence of another building which must have resembled the Myorakuji complex 
is recorded m the twelfth century inventory of the Shingon monastery of Kanjuji 
in Kyoto. Imperially established in the first quarter of the tenth century. This source, 
the Kaniftji^k^uki ojjcns as follows; 

" nails, living quarters, and Buddhist images; 

“ Hall of the .\ugust Vow, South of the main hall; five ken four men, with seven ken 
raidoi roofed with cypress shingles. 

'■ The said hall had the honor to be erected by the Empress Downger, mother of the 
Son of Heaven of the Engi (era), for the purpose of extending the rewards of hw ^temnl 
grandfather, the Assistant Vice-minister of the Imperial Household, Miyamiclii 

the chief of the Office of Works in charge of (instruction Wing the DAydno 
Master Shojun ffiSpiiS:®; so it is said. As to the day of d^ication, refer to note. 

“ In Encho 3/B/22 (9*5 ), the court nobles carried out in this hall the August Mournmg 
Rites for the Empress Dowager; the objects dedicated Wing woven figures of the Five 
Buddhas, together viith a copy of the Jotas Siitro by the Imperial brush. ... 

(.4n intermediate section is omitted) 

“ .As to the adornment of the hall: ^ 

“Originally, Wtween the august hall and the «ijdo, doors were set in each inter- 
coluraniation. Within the ImU weic the seats of the various priests; the iaity assembled 
in aieraidd. In Hoan 3 (1123), at tfie lime of the restorations (undertaken by) the iale 
I^rd of the Ansatsu M.-iiision, grilled shuUers were hung up along the south side of the 


“‘Cf. Kno-Wa^hi. "ShlnEnn no C,y5jtHiab6." Bukk^ok«gf>ku-)c6»i, H, yj.der lidding fOracAd. 
hcjid Sammagaksi-takd. The Hum ■« Hip idtiat*.. liis gpoasor. Called Uie Kjoju 
or AJafi pTIS®* Oditr priests duml hjffm* etc. outiide the mdosure. 

Cf, Zokit-guruharvija, sxsU/I, pp. a® 0-, 00-7. 
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ami the interior doors were removed, so that tlie mido might he used to seat both 
laity and priests. , . 

(An intermediate section is omitted) 

In Encho 3/8/23 (0Sd) were dedicated at KaijjjJji a copy of the Lotus Sutra WTitten 
bj the Importal hand, and a woven HantiaTa, On this day, a hundred priests sat within 
the hall. The Imperial Princes and the court nobles sat in a temporarily erected shelter, 
ftisaslu, on east and west sides respectively, all facing north. The great officials sat m tents 
in the courtyard. , . 

f he sum of these exf^ertJ'ts proves that the Sanjuji hall Itself was opened formally in 
825, W'ith the dedication of images and a ffiifro. The raitto, however, seems to have been a 
Somewhat later additions since although it was the normal place of assemblage for the 
nobility later, its use on the day of the ceremonies is not mentionedn The “temporary 
shelter ” ISjJE, or AijwWn', which then seems to have sen'ed in its place miiy well have been 
a structure like the “ front hisaski*’ of Koryuji, discussed earlier; separated from the hall 
proper, rwfed by a single slope only, end enclosed hy curtains. Since the need for ionie 
sort of raido existed at the outset, it is probable llmt a permanent seven-bay fore-hall waa 
added against the south side of the main hall, 1>efore the passage of many years. As in 
the case of ilyomkuji, mention of the line of iloors dividing secret and public halves makes 
it clear that the grouml-plan here formed a single building. It may be presumed that the 
cross-section, in the same way, look the form of parallel roofs. 

In fortunately no evidence of the later Elelon period remains to illustrate any aiJvauce 
in complex planning beyon<l the stage of Myorakuji and Kanjuji. One building which is 
often attributed to the twelfth century—the Yakushido in Kikdii-keti clearly shows 
the final fusion in its somewhat simpler type of plan. What remains of the old ambulatory 
tradition is a space twice as wide on the ends as across the bock, and three times us wide 
in front, making a spacious raidv. The ehuncel, with a narrow altar across the rear only, 
is perfectly adapted to the needs of esoteric ceremony; while small scale mokes it most 
improbable that there was ever more than a single roof. Unfortunately the date ascriJied 
rests only on temple tradition, and on an inscription inside one of the icons. It is known 
that the gaijm was restored in the last quarter of the sixteenth century', while the front 
porch is an obvious late addition. It seems to me probable that the building’s exceptional 
maturity is the result of a thorough rearningement, rather than an original feature. 

From other texts it is possible to gain a somewhat lie Iter idea of how the raido was 
used; of the class of buildings to which it was added; and of the relationship in time lietween 
the appearance of the element and the introduction of esoteric Buddhism. 

As to die purpose of the ratdo, I submit the follow ing quotations; first from the twelfth 
century flonebo^eiki 

Tenkei (9+1) J on this day ^as held the N'attonal Mourning for Emperor 

Koko, for which reinion all pubhe omc^s suspended business. On tlib day the Chancellor 
went to Gokurakuji to dedicate a complete BuddJiist canon. . . . The members of the 
Council of State ascended into the mirfd to perform a period of sutra chanting for the 

"*Cf. jVmimuma, Zuroku, p. Sl0; Ooks, "Teiwlai Sliiij®sn etc." under Kikhi Yskiialiido. 

Quoted uTidcr " nidd in A'dji-rHicn. Shukydbu^ iii, p, sa. 
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Emperor. As Impenal Envoy, the Director of the Impciia] Archives, Lord Muinmoto, 
holding the baton of ofBce, was in the mrJd performing the period of august 
chanting for the Empress. , , 

In the twelfth century ecclesiastical history Fuso-rffakki^ the account of a great 
ceremony held in 9Sn at the Kyoto temple Hoshojj to celebrate the fiftieth birthday 

of its founder, Fujiwnra no Tadahira , includes this note; **' 

“ Fifty priests marched from the great gate to the hall. The assembled great nobles 
and officials were in the raidd, . , 

The Todoiji-ydroku describes a visit made to Todaiji in flSfl by the Heliped F.mperor 
Enyu; 

“ The Imperial procession went on to the refectory, where (as the hall of the Great 
Buddha) the August Dais had been placed in the noido. A thousand monks sat at long 
benches on east and west, to partake of the liol food offered them. . . 

It is interesting to notice here that the term rntdo is used to denote a function rather 
than any specific architectural element. Applied in this case to the conventional Kara 
ground-plan of the Great Buddha hall (fig, 15), it must refer to the outer of the double 
aisles on the south; while in the refectory complex it probably means the whole forchall.*“ 

IVe have seen that one whole class of nnnor monastic buildings, used almost exclusively 
by the priesthood alone, continued the Nara plan formula throughout the Hetan period 
because tliey were not affected by the probieim pressing upon more public halls. At the 
other extreme, a similar conservatism seems to have been characteristic of the largest 
constructions of the period. In the very detailed records of the dedications of the greatest 
Kyoto temples, from Mlchinaga''s Hojhji on, the word mido does not appear. It is probable 
that the element-—in n sense corresponding to any of the three Heiao plan solutions, the 
extra southern aisle, the isolated building, or the attached forchall—w'as there completely 
absent. Such monasteries in their general layout followed the Nara tradition at least in 
preser\’lng the monumenlolity of an axial and symmetrical courtyard scheme. It b almost 
Impossible to imagine the mrdd of contemporaiy descriptions among the formaJly disposed 
elements of such planning. As an independent building, the only position possible to it 
which would not have destroye<I the traditional courtyard was that which tlje Vumedono 
roidd has today, in place of an original middle gate. In the Kyoto monasteries, however, 
middle gates were retained as an integral part of their provision for ceremonial. I’he taido 
as an extra able along the front, or as a fore-ball attached to the main block w-ith Its own 
lesser roof in front of the other, would have been inadmissible in the formality of an Im- 
perial Heian temple. A clear analogy b fumbhed in present-day Peking, where buildings 
with fore-balls in the manner of Alyomkujt ore relegated to the minor, domestic courts, 

Encho 7/fl/17 entry; quoted by p, M8 Hoslioji,^ 

\x, OH thr comiiiandmHnt^ taken by ibe Rntlreti Emperor 

{Zokttzcku-^UTuhoTuiju, si, p. 177)* 

woid rmd& wflfl later applied to the fort-haJi of tlic Kdfutip refectory, which had eaiiicr been 
cqlled 2/grndm (see note 87) * TZte later term appears in the Zoin-ftawAd-safjuncpifu 

{a oompilntion of earlier recordit regardin^^ the rcBgious estahliffhjnents of Nam, made by Matlivama Kiveho 
in 1681; quoted under Kofultuji" in p. 1173. 
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and are absent entirely fi-om the great compounds voted to ceremonial. It is probable 
that the ground-plana of the main hall-; of Ilojoji, Hoshoji, Sonshoji, etc., showed a de¬ 
liberate retention of the Nnra formnla for its monumental effect. The dedication records 
typically indicate a three-fold division of the hall interior into itioyat hi»ti$ki, and moitofAt. 
The first was c)f course the open central area, the f ini jin, liousing tfie mnin images and the 
altar. The vtokctski must have been an outer aisle with its own roof under the main eaves, 
as it is in the “ golden ” hall of HSryuji. The himshi lay as an Inner aisle between. At 
SonsbdjL 

** In the southern khtishi in front of the Buddha were spread out Chinese brocaded 
rugs, upon which were set six fiower stands, running east and west and decorated with 
nacre inlay; these were covered by silks brocaded on a green ground, and fringed. In the 
southern mokoshi in front of the Buddha, in the liay west of the center set apart by screens, 
was spread out one double-hortiered mat at a seat for the Decider, In the center bay were 
sprear) out two mats of the .same kind as seats for the Leaders of Hymns. . . 

The natural inference from such descriptions is that the chancel moyn of the main 
hall typical of these monasteries was surrounded by two ambulatories. This is the ground- 
plan of the Great Buddha hall of Todatji, which must have furnished the ultimate standard 
of monumentality as long us the Heian court continued the ceremonial trnflitions of that 
of Nam. The main halls of Hdjoji, Hoshoji, and Sonshoji contained colossal figu res of the 
Buddha Birushana which must have been inspired by that of Todalji. They seem actually 
to have had the same cieven-bay length overall as the Great Buddha hall (for the de- 
-scription quote;! above from tJie Sonshoji dedication record locates three middle mokashi 
bays which were used in seri'ices by the priesthood; while the previous paragraph had 
assigned four buys on tlie cast and four on the west as closed areas for Iiujjerla] accom- 
moclalion), On the great scale of such buildings, as at Tddaiji, the extra aisle rnust have 
satisfied any reasonable need for space at the front (while still providing an unusable 
excess at the rear), 

Mention of the element mido in temple records is frequent from the tenth century on. 
In the ninth, the term ap|>ears rarely, ft is not found in several inventories of great 
monasteries of the time, the absence being most striking in that of the Tcndai headquarters, 
Lniyakuji, dated 859, .A few ninth century notices, on the other hand, make its existence 
certain. In the history of the reign of the Emperor Montoku, Montoku-jiUuroku 
a note forTennn fourth (858) records that “ on this night at Hooji vulgarly calle<l 

Toritodcra ■ golden ' hall and ratefd were completely burned.’'”^ According to the 

ninth century^ inventory of K'otyuji, the mafd in front of the “ golden “ ball of that temple 
must have been erected before the middle of the century, since it was prc.scnted with grilled 
ctilumn-wrappings during the Jogan era (850-876), A vnriant copy of the 
Korynji inventory states that in the minor precinct Jitoin , buildings with rauto 

were erected at the .same period by the same donor, the Daihoshi Gent5.'« Again, the 


m ISPM * 

note i6i aad«f Koryuji, and note iSh Kcfo«a« u, tie Jk6in appears ™ p. TS m 

t/ukkff^z/injAo, 
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Inventory of Knnzeonji in Tsukushi^ dated 905, lists under Sts " Ordination Precinct/^ 
Kaidanin a pknk^roofed rmdo^ 50 by lUjfeflfcu, accompiinyin^ a 50 by 15^ Jtlmku 

shingled main bull. Both of these biiilclings were slightly damaged in 301, and so must 
have been in existence before that date**'^^ No clear eWdence carries the fordo back to the 
genemtion when esoteric Buddhism was first introdnoed to Japan, at the begmning of the 
nintli century; but its use under that name at least by the second quarter h unqueistiDnable. 
Ev^ before this* as we have seen,, the arehitecturid function of the rairfo hod been the 
subject of experiment, although the orthodox name was not yet in use. 

This period of first adoption, already in full course by 850, was still one of strong 
Chinese influenee on the Buddhist architecture of Japan. The character of the agCjr and 
the style of its remaining monuments, encourage the general assumption tliat any major 
architectural clement appearing at the time—and not readily explained as a reversion to 
native prefcccncet like the shingled roof—^must have been an unportation from China, 
It becomes a problem of great interestp therefore^ to detcrunne what evidence remains on 
the continent for the existence, in T^angj of direct prototyi>es for the various forms taken 
by the tleian mu/d. 

Related Developments in China: 

Cliinese material pertinent to the problem may be found in exTslIng buddings and 
ruins; in paintings with architectural subject matter; and in written records of various 
sorts; and will be studied untler these categories below. 

The type of aLlached fore-hall which must have existed at Myorakuji and Kanjuji 
in the tenth century^ is extremely widespread among builtbiigs in the official Sling-Ch'ing 
style of Peking* The form Is substantially the same wheliier it is used in the residential 
quarters of a palace, in a Buddhist temple^ or in u Taoist shrine- The fore-hall is usually 
two bays nfurrower than the main block behind it* and cotitLUues the Uttercolumn axes; 
It is itsdf a large, open room without interior supports. It is normally enclosed by on 
open roof^ framed with Ming-Ching detfuls; the twin ridge-poles imd rounded gable (inter¬ 
secting the slope of the main roof) wliich are characteristic of hi ter Chinese design of 
secondary Eniilding elements. In one unusual building visible in Peking—a palace shrine 
to the God of Fire, the CVin-an-tien on the major axis in the gardens of the 

Forbidden City~the i§Jiirne sort of room is provided by n version of the Japanese mu§€>- 
himifhL The roof there is a long extension of the eaves of the main block, and is framed 
iiiside on long transverse girders* wiuch slant upward as they go in: the whole fore-hall is 
the same length as the rest* 

The Expeditions of the Society for Research in Chinese Architecture, carrie<l out in 
recent years Ln the North, have showm that these ami other forms of similar puri>osc exist 
outside of the environs of Peking, and from j>eri(Hls earlier than Ch^ing, though they are 
rather rare phcnDiiiena among preserved remains**^ In a trip through the valley of the 
upper Fen river in Shansi, ilr. and Mrs. Liung Ss^-eb'eng located a fore-hall of different 

^ D-n-bukkyo-z^ensho^ I* pp- ISl-S. 

*' A Brief Rv|wti v-f a FneHmiaiTj- Investigntion of the Ancient .Architecture of ike 
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projKirtioiis from the Peking standard, elongated in the transverse sense and covered by 
n hip-nnd-gitble roof with tt transverse ridge. This complex, the ShSng-mn-miao WtS 
nt K'ai-cha-chen in Wen-ahiii-hsien^TjtfSP^ii^, is dated by them Ming or more proba¬ 
bly \iiati. At Cheng-ting-hsien in Hopei, the Buddhist Lung-hsing-ssfi contains three 
buildings, probably of Northern Sung date, in which the forc~hall problem is variously 
met. The axial Mo-ni-tien has a stiuarc core; from its four faces emerge four 

vestibules like that of the Shcmg-mu'iniuu, each roofed in a transverse sense, so that the 
whole ground-plan becomes a cross (fig. »4). Two Iiigh pav-ilions stand balanced nearby, 
the sutrn repository Cli'uan-lnn-tsang-tien and the T;!a-shih-ko IgKfiH; each has 

a porch fore-hall on the front, covcrwl by a penthouse extension of the lower eaves. The 
same type of penthouse, a sort of Chlne.se magohisasblf appears across the front of a Taoist 
shrine in west Hopei, the main hall of ra-tao-kuan in Ting-hsien dated ^fitIg 

or later by Mr. Liu Tun-tseng.**^ 


Free-standing fore-halls have l>een discovered in the Fen valley in Shansi. That of 
the Lung-llen-miao shrine in Yii-tao^ho, Feng-yang-hsien consiids 

of a sort of gale-house, three bays by one and walled in at the sides only, which stands 
a few feet in front of the s.'mctuary. Its title is Hsien-shiJi-p'eng shelf for food 

offerings." The present munplcx dates from the Ch'ien-lnng period: but the stele which 
records its rebuilding at that time states also that its predecessor had borne an inscription 
dating it# erection in 1347, in place of a still earlier one. Tiiis Yiiau building, according 
to the rtele, had also a Hsien-shih-p'rag, but of a single bay only instead of the present 


Tlte most interesting development of the Chinese raidd, as shown by the society's 
exj^itions, involves a three-part complex: the main hall, a fore-hall n short <iisUnce away, 
and a closed jxissage behveen. with a separate roof for each port. At An-p'ing-hsien 
m west Hopei, there h a shnne of thL* tjiw, Sheng-ku-miuo HiAlfi, erected in 1300. Front 
and rear blocks are three by three oblongs, approximately the same size. Tiie intermediate 
imrlion has the same dimension ea.st to west as the others Lave north to south, so that 

« ® ridge between two longitudinal ones 

(fig. 92). At Cheng-chou m Honan, there is a small Li-pai-ssfi of indetenninate 

date, m winch the fore-hall, as the largest elemeat. is covered by a hip-and-gable roof; 
while tlie intermediate section has a rounded gable running in the same semse, and the 
Mnrttia^' legates m a steep pyramid. The most complicated example is that of the 
Taoist Huo-Iising-sheng-mu-miao in the Fen river valley at Ho-hsicn 

Here the fore-haff is crowTic<i by crossing gables, extends in wings on either side and is 
linked to the sanctuary verandah by a short passage (fig, 93 ). The discoverers speak of 


™ Ckin^^e ArcHit^ v/3, M«th, IftSfl. 
Arthiieciuft of Ch^g-tituf-haien. a Prelimmary H*port,“ Ball.. iv/S, 

W.=i™ H b.v«Ug,iioa of Aacieal of tie 

Iteslem Seriiaa of Hopei Province," Ball,, v/4. June 1035. pp, 4IM1. fig. p). as. 

Lvns-t'im’miaoi ” Fen River," pp. 13-18. fig. pi, l. 
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Ibis builJing 03 " not old,” btit praise the ingenuity of its roofing as being beyond the 
capacity of the official Ch'lng style of Peking.’*' 

Such three-part compJcMs in Chlim seem unquestionably the distant cousins of the 
design used for tlic hall of the Juntei Kaniioti in upper Daigoji. Ucyond their emphasized 
variety of roof lines, they differ principally in the fact that each is a cf>iiHJact group, and 
that the short intermediate element is walled in, iiistCiid of being a long open corridor. On 
the other hand, similarity is immediately obvious in the case of a later Japanese design 
which was popular in the Momoyama and Edo periods, the so-called Oong<»n-sKArtiTt 
This lasit will be studied in a later chapter, in connection with its first appeaitmce in Japan 
in a Zen monastery of the fourteenth century, Eihoji Here it seetos pertinent 

to remark merely that the Gojigen-zukuri type k practically ideniical to » simple Chinese 
tripartite scheme like tliat of the Shetig-ku-miao. having the siune general proportions, the 
same combination of roofs, and the same enclose<t intermediate element (figs. 9i, ISI), 
and since it is linked historically to the Zen sect in Japan, w’herc Chinese influence was 
paramount, there can Imrdly be any doubt that it origiiiated on the continent. 

It is equally reasonable to assume a generic relationship between both tjT>es of tri¬ 
partite design in the Far East, the compact form knowm in Japan as the Gongeti-zukuti 
and tile looser combination used in the Heian Junteldo at Daigojt. The latter form, two 
major huU^lings linked by a compiirativciy long corridor, is easier to imagine ami to con¬ 
struct, and hence was probably the earlier in historic evolution. Here also there is a close 
kinship between Japanese and Chinese ^’crslons. 'fhe Juntcidb scheme has an impicssive 
Ch‘ing dynasty cousin at Peking in the Taoist “ Shrine of the Eastern Peak," Tung-yiieh- 
miao Tile latter’s scale is mote monumentai tJnm tlie Japanese; and so both major 

buildings are icon halls, each with 0 narrower raido attacheii to its front. In Taoist use 
this coinbinatTon may be traced back at least os far as the Tartar Chin dynasty; in the 
"Shrine of llie Central Peak,” Clmng-ytieh-miao ►t’SklSij, at Teng-feng-hsien m 

Ilonan, there is a stele in pictorial form, recording rebuilding operations in 1300, which 
shows the same sort of a.xral corridor Jinking tw*o main halls at the rear of the precincts. 
Mr. Liu Tun-tsdng, in discussing the Taoist tri]>ortite design, mokes the (ahva 3 's reasona¬ 
ble) assumption that it originated in the Chinese palace; and proves by a text that it ivas 
use*l in the Northern Sung Forbidden City at K'ai-feng,*” At this point the search jumps 
back to Jajjan, for Japanese accounts show that the same sort of eomhination was fre¬ 
quently adopted in the Imperial palace of the Heian period, in its most official (and hence 
most obstinately Chinese) sections.’" The two buihiings there tied together were always 

*'*■ SA^H^r^'dr-jiHao; ” Weatem Hoptl," pp. Si-ST, fif!. pj. |0, 

Li-pai-ttu: **T!n> Anricnt Arthilecture of juid Cheag-cliou, Trovel Note*," BtJi., vi/S, S*pt, 

IBSd, p, IS. %. pi. J1. 

ttut^~fuini/-»ien<f-mit^iniao: " Fen Kiw,'* pp. 3«-37, fig. pi. 18. 

Sec Eielow, pp, 830 ff, 

■®* Liu Twi-tsenp. " Tlui Ancietit .ArchitcclUTe of Nortbera Hopei" fsic, diould read Honui). Bull, 
vi/4, Jtine KMT. pp. BO (I, 

Poii#drtb>‘ Kane, KjfotQ, pp. BT H. uid G^. 6 (tietween die Daigokuden juat the Imperml reUrit)^ 
place Slimuiilcn i PP- and Ep. 7 fin ihe CfiOwnin or place for Imperial 

worship, betw'eeo its main boU, Shingaden and the " north hall,” Kitadono}i pp. JS-SI and fig, 3 
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major halls, so that from the standpoint of human use the Heian palace examples are 
closer to the Taoist in China than to the Juntei{l5, with its simpler system of hall, corridor, 
and Totdo. The dliferenoe, however, seems to me architecturally unimportant. 

A forma) and axial Heian palace design, by an axiom of historic evolution, should 
derive from Tang. Here archueoJogy adds a crucial piece of information, TJie Tang 
palaces have been swept away beyond any sort of recall: and so far os I have been able 
to find out, even descriptions are hopelessly vague for that all-important period. Outside 
of China proper, however, the Japanese have ijeen able to excavate a royal palace of Tang 
date m MancLukun, at Tung-ching-ch‘eng, Niug-an-hsien jj-l*. Its builders served 

the kingdom of To-hai a close ally of the Chinese empire from 700 until the Khitati 
conquest of the early tenth century. There is every reason to suppose that the architectural 
forms they usetl tvere as purely Chinese as for example those which can be seen today in 
the Manchu palace at Mukden; they may very well have stood in the same sort of pro- 
^dncial relationship to the fashions of the Imperial court. The limiting dales are certain. 
It is highly gratifying to lind, therefore, that in the succession of buildings and courts 
spacetl along the central axis of the palace from front to rear, the fourth and fifth major 
halls were joined by a long axial corridor one bay wide: the oldest tripartite combination 
so far identified. By an equally happy chance, the P'o-hai ruins include the remains of a 
royal garden, complete with artificial lake and hill; and there, in a jairt of the pahacc where 
a relative informality was permissible, are the ooliiinn bases of a hall fronting the water, 
which must have looked a goo<l deal like the Byodoin “Phoenix HalJ "-^with colonnades 
running out from each end to terminate in small pavilions—and which in addition possessed 
a small fore-hall attached to its front, three bays wide lut agamst its own seven (fig. 95) .**• 
This is the earliest visible example of the attached fore-hall (doublles with its own small 
roof) ^hich I know m the Far East; a certain ancestor of the type which is familiar in 
modem Peking, and an emineiilly possible great-uncle of the* Heian design used at 
Aly onikuji. 

I have dealt in detail with nil these aberrations from the Chinese norm because they 
show the variety, ingenuity, and considerable antiquity of continental attempts to circum- 
v'ent the rigidity of tlie symmetrical ludi plan. Five different solutions have been described: 
three vanants of the attiiclied fure-hnl), with differing roof forms; the throe-part complex; 
and the wholly isolated fore-halL The rather scanty evidence of their use which is fur¬ 
nished by existing buildings or recognizable ruins, may be considerably widened by research 
in another field, that of painting. One of the oldest and most con^rvative categories of 
pictorial art in Chinn has l^een the representation of architecture—usually palace build¬ 
ings in 4i landscape setting. Many pictures of this sort w'ere preserv'eii in the former 
Palace Collection in Peking, with attributions ranging back as far as the Tang dynasty. 
It is true that the date of almost every Chinese painting is in some degree questionable; 
ami that the vidue of even the most nutlientic as $ouj« material for ureihitccturaJ history 

(in the office! fl( tkv Prime Mini>Lcr. DnjSluni, hetwiceii the mnJn ImU. Shovho jgjg and the “ tear Ml" 
GCkJu). Cr In Kokuiht-dmpfpn unsitif Dol^^kuden and Unjilkoa. 

*'* Cf, Arrhceologm OrientatU, xne! A vol. v, " Report wi the Excavation of the Site of the Capital 
of P o-liai,' TokyG, ISM. fig*. 13, 25, 2fl. map* D, E, 
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can bardly be accepted in the same degree bs Jess imaginative records p At the siime time^ 
any careful study of the ol these architectural paintings will reveal a good deal of 
valmiblc information. Tlieif makers ^em to have been scrupulously accurate in detail, 
to conform to a high standiird of realism^ The Sung critic Kuo Jo-h^u includes a 

reveal mg anecdote in his history of pujotingj T'u Hua Cbi^n Win Chik (ii); 

that a tenth century prince of the state of Shu called in his head architect to criticize a 
picture done for him by Chao Chung-i and kamed thereby that it was technically 

faultless. The accuiHcy demanded of the craft, furthermore^ seems to have involvetl not 
only a thorough acquaintance with contemporary buildings^ but a historic sense lor jmst 
styles as w^ell, I have found no text to corroborate this presumption; but treati^ on 
p^iinting frequently stress the same sort of antiquarian reahi^m in styles of dress^ and at 
least a partial proof is afforded by the paintings themselves- Even pictures in the Paliice 
Museum in Peking w^hich to an imsjTupathctic eye are obriously not the Sung or Yuiin 
originals they pretend to be^ are dearly not representations of Idling or Ch*mg architecture, 
but show an earlier style whose forms had been preserved for centuries as part of an 
archftislle atelier tradition. A picture in the colleclion attributed to Li Chao-Lao 
of T*rLng“unfortiinately too smaU and dim to reproduce here—may well be neither T'aiig 
nor c^"en Sung in actual date. But its visible details are in a style which might very' 
plauribly be carried back to late Tang* with large-scale, widely spaced bracketing, and a 
simple platform design quite unlike the ekiiorate nwmided and sculptured form which 
became fashionable in Sung. With historic verisimilitude currietl so far* there is at least 
ji good chance that the painter was equally faithful to his (real or assumed) jierkKi in 
making his palace building a complex of three coatiguous blocks, covered by parallel rixifs 
running into each othcr.*^' 

Another picture in the Palace Collection, attributed to Li JungK;hin of Yiian, 

brings together m one scene almost all the sLrategems which could be used to break through 
the symmetry of the Chinese monumental plan {fig. 100) Here the main two-storeyed 
building has a lower vestibule, with its own roof^ emerging from each of its four sides. 
Ekeivhere there are two halls joined by a short enclosed passage. In the fore-court at the 
bottom, the main complex—^with the position of a lecture hoi) at the rear of temple 
cloisters—is a long biwk* with a uarrower but higher fore-hall attached to ils front. At 
the center of the court is on open, one-atorty pavilion, which is joined to the fgre-haJt by 
an axial portico- Perhaps the eluboration of such grouping exceeds tliat of Emy work actually 
constructed, for nothing more than remotely comparable exists today. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the Bchicvements of the Ch'ing dymasly oHicial style are a poor index 
of the potentialities of Chinese areliitecture in earlier, more creative periods. Precisely 
the ingenuity and complication cboracteristic of i>aliice paintings like those of Li Jnng-chin 
may be seen todays if not in tlie interrelationship of many building elements^ at least in the 
bracketing of the Sung perind—in the most important side of the Chinese structuitd system. 
Ingenuity and <xjniplication are patently absent Imth from CHHng bracketing and from 
the design of buiklings in the present Forbidden City. 

Ku Kun^ Shii Iltm Chi (ribuoii of repnewiaetknus pwMiahed by Uw Old FjOacc 

Mumutu, FcklagL 
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The corroborative te^ual eviUertee which might he used to wideo our knowleiigc still 
further, is difficiilt to assemble beenusc of the confusing changes which have Ikcd made 
in Chinese arehilectura] terminology. The very wide vocabulary of technical terms which 
was neeiled to define the complex forms of Sung is so peculiar to that {.leHod as to be of 
almost no use in dealing with even closely related forms bi Ch'ing; the change in nomen¬ 
clature between the two periods was almost complete. There was one series of terms used 
under the Chou; in Han literature many of them have already been altered, and after 
the Han they may change again. The standard type of attached fore-hall in Peking, for 
example, l>ears the Ch'ing name into ima 1^®, “attached porch I have not found thia 
in any earlier records. What was very probably the same element in the Southern Sung 
palace was then called yen wti mm. “eaves apartment,”*^ Chief interest attaches to the 
term used—I am sure—for the same form in Yiian records, hsienff. Within the Forbidden 
City of the ^lottgol dynasty (erected of course within the strict framework of Chinese 
tradition), a number of lesser balls possessed hsien on front and rear, or on front alone. 
One of these, for example; 

“The Wen-tc lien in the northeast comer of the palace enclosure—also called 

the " ccfiar-wood hall," because of the material of which it was made—wus a building of 
three bays, with single bay hsien on front and rear. . . *** 

Another combination comprised: a hall of five bays, with a hsien of three on the 
front; a colonnaded corridor of two bays; and a building for living quarters of three. The 
hitter, by immemorial Chinese custom, must have been at tile rear of the compound, and 
here doubtless was linked to the hall fn front by the short corridor, running on axis. The 
scheme was thus a version of our familiar three-part complex, in this case elaborated by 
ihe addition of n fore-hall to one of the memlH^rs. 

The term hsien bus bad a variety of meanings in Cbina.'“ The standard use of the 

Shth div. Pfi Chih vi. la 1181 two mbor halls, tailed collectively the Yen-ho- 

were t’emodelled la the Benig-choi] psliicc. *'£ach huLldoig was five bavs (loagl and twelve 
rnllcr.lciij'llu (t. c. hx bays) ilevj>, liO liy 8t jeet. On the souUi shle of the ludl was on ' enves apartment,* 
jfm tru lliree hays long and 15 fret aciuare. The two ‘car halls ’ li.e. wings) were each two 

hays (lonif). Easi and west oorridgfB were 20 bay* each, the semlh corridor nine bays. In the ialtcr there 
was a gate lojilding three bays by six nfter-Ictigths, SO by M f«t." 

In the early tcmunolojQ- of Japanese Buddtust architecture, derived unquesllcmably from Tang f 
the phrase “caves corridor ■' is used to detioie ilic sliort rennectlng gnlleriei which in a layout like 

tliat of Todaiji lead to each end of the Buddha lull from the doutcr limits. (|f. called noW. means for 
the Japaijcjsr Only “eaves." and hence Is equlvolpnl to Jg). The term pmbably refers to the fact tlml 
such comdors run up to stop against the coloonade underneath the main caves. In the tame way, the 
Sung *■ eaves apartment " suggests a low, attached fore-hall, partly overhung by the main roof. 

*“CAwc. A'en^ Zw , xii, dated 13M: os quoted in Tu Shv Chi CA'intr. isiii. JToo Kung Tim 

* 13 , KuttQ Titm Pu 

The to been (ii^iissed bv Tju Xun-tseni; in his artidc 

on the Han lalace, *' Ta Chuang ShUi Notes.'* in BuU. of Soe. for BeaeoirA in Chittut .■imAft.. iii/3. pp, 
188-164. Among late sources, the Han meaning seems best preserved in the definition given by the Ming 
schohu’ Chong Tsfi-Iieli b** Chm^ Tzu T’lm^ *' ZTsfen are caves, yew. espocially raised 

in front of the hnll, with eim-tng mftem and no ridge-pole" (i.e. no true ridge-pole at the apex of tbe 
gable, the fore-hjill roof being eurved in Miiig-Ch'ing style). 
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cbuTucter In clo^cal Chinese was to describe a projcctitig hood at the front of a chariot. 
Both this nomenclature and a version of the member itself have Ijeen preserved in one 
tyi>e of court carriage in Japan; adopted probably from u Chinese model of Sui or Tang, 
and uswl thereafter with only minor modifications. I believe that in the period of expansive 
development of Chinese architecture, from late Chou through the Western Han, the 
meaning of the word was widened to denote a generally similar element in building practise; 
at first, perhaps, only an additional roof, analogous to the chariot hood, which may have 
been used to give a more effective shelter over the entrance to the hall; and then later an 
evolution of tlie form into some sort of enclosed vestibule. The nature of the development 
can be discussed only in hypothetietd terms. None of the many literary references to hsien 
in Chinese architectural descriptions of Hun or later dynasties gives any deaa* idea of its 
appearance. The conflicting explanations of later commentators (who as a da^ seem to 
have had no very precise knowledge about the details of architecture) only add coufusion. 
The word seem.s to liave lost wlmt clarity of meaning it had, in the centuries after the 
Han, until it came to be no more than a highfloivn way of referring to a scholar’s study, 
The quite preebe reference in the description of the Yiian palace, I should explain ns a 
dehberate archaism, used for its literary flavor in place of more modern equivalents like 
the Sung yen wu. 

Various quotations lend stibstance to this theory. As to the haien of the Western 
Hati palace, Uie Ck’ien Han Shu records: *’* 

“ Emperor Yiian would remain to enjoy the music. Sometimes drums w'oult! be set 
out beneath the hall. The Son of Heaven, from the ’ overiooking Iiaieit* BSlfF above the 
balustrade, w’ould give out bronze rings with which to strike the drums.” 

When it wits used for such informal puri>oses, tlie Han /isfcn was spoken of os tlie 
"non-august seat ” or the “ august throne of ease ” of the Son of Heaven, 

in contrast to the ceremonial throne in the litdl proper,"' In the Six Dynasties period, 
according to the Spring and Attftpnri Awim/e of the Sixteeit Kingdoms: 

“ (Among the) huildings of the Ta-ch*i palace of Shih tiu (of the Posterior Chao), 
was the * overlooking listen building' on the south face of the Cheng-hui hall; in which 
w*ere provided a coudi of white jade and tasselcd curtains. . . 

Hden in these early centuries might be described as being high, in order to look 
down on the hills ” or " two-storeyed ” or “ surrounding '* (when they 

rose on all four aides of the main building, presumably) 

All of these qualities are fulfilled in the complex arcliitceture of Chinese paintings. 
It IS reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the great variety of combinations of form seen 


»»«CA‘irii flan SAu, Ixxxii, bkigroptiy <if Shih Tan f PilfF 

Cr. Liu, op. c*(., and Tsu Yaeti under /in p. 
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in Sung and palace views may lx* carried back, in Uieir essential principles, to Han; 
tbe thesis stalling os one further instance of the extraordinary basic conservatism of 
Chinese arcliitectnre. 

Such textual evidence, of csurse, applies literally only to secular domestic building. 
The distinction betueen palace and temple in the Far East is notoriously slight, however: 
and just as a standardized forC'halJ is used in Peking today indifferently for palace, temple, 
or shrine, the forms seen in the palace paintings with their more distant prototypes must 
have been adapted in the Six Dynasties and T*ang for Buddhist ami Taoist ardistecture. 
In at least one instance this close relationship can l>e proved; the same linking of major 
halls on the north-and-south axis by a corridor running between, w'hich was a part of riie 
design of the Northern Sung palace ^Ven-te ticn at K'andeng, was reproduced in 1200 in 
rebuilding the Taoist " Shrine of the Central Peak." Naturally the picturesque variety 
of picture pidaceswaa applicable only in part to the more sober needs of religicm. Naturally, 
also, it must have been limited, in Buddhist and Taoist use, to the more inforraal side of 
religious establishments. The mnin ball of a great monastery or shrine, like the Hall of 
State in the Imperial Palace of any dynasty (and like the “ golden " ball of HSjoji and 
its successors in Japan) remained nn isolated structure, monumentally simple in the sym- 
metiy of its ground-ptan and section. The vestibule in early religious arciiitecture was 
doubtless applied to the sort of buildings in which it appears in Chinese remains today, 
dating from \uan to Ching, relatively small tn scale and of secondary importance. 

Unfortunately there is no textual evidence for the use of elements correspondbg to 
the raidom early Chinese Buddliist archilecture, comparable to that w hich refers to the 
palace A«en. The detailed descriptions of architecture in Chinese literature are products 
first of contemporary' amazement at the unprecedented richness and magnificence of Han 
palaces—and then of a self-conscious imitation of that amazement in later centuries, 
expended still on the palace as the one supremely worthy object of the poet’s attention. 
Early Chinese Buddhist literature contains many panegyrics of temide buildings modelled 
on the classic Han prose-poems, or ju. Some of these provide valuable information 
(which usually deals, however, with the unusual decorations of a pagoda or autm repository, 
rather than with any larger elements of design). Often, also, the wording of Han originals 
is imiUted with sucli pedantic exactness that the value of the passage is questionable 
except as an exercise in the rearrangement of set phrases. By the Sung dynasty, the 
achievements of architecture seem to have reached a degree of himiliarity fidal e\en to 
prctcndetl astonlslimcnt; from then on descriptions are rare and usually perfunctory. 

Only a small number of references, therefore, testify to the presence in early Buddhist 
temples of plan combinations comparable (in more sober degree) to those of contemporary 
palaces. A stele of 752 in Yung-fai-ssh # on lit. Sung iilj in Honan iisU, among 
other architectural equipment, four-fold aurrounding eaves buildings, yen pft and 

a double circuit of surrounding corridors.'**” The combination there must have liecn a 
version of the “ surrounding Ajioi " of earlier palaces, an appendage with its own roof on 
each side of the main building. Something of the same effect has been preserv'ed in the 


*»Quuted by Toklwa uid Sekino. Buddhirt MonuitirnU, il, pp. iflj ff. . 
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Mo-ni-tien of Lung-hsing-i^Q at Chcng-ting-Lsien (fig. 04). Agam, in a ninth century 
stele describing the altar of ordination of K'ai-yiian-ssii in Wei-cbou , the 

phrase appears, “ elongated hsien pierced by doors, like the soaring of the dragon, like 
the mounting of the phoenix’’—similes indicating great height, after the manner of the 
Han /u,***^ .4 ninth century account of the Taokt K'ai-yuan-kuan m Jao-chou 

jgg4H, finally, speiiks of “ giant halls, storeyed towers, enclosing h^n, and broad porches.” 

The early existence of the ratefb in China as an independent building rather than an 
appendage may be proved by textual evidence from several fields. 

For the Buddhist, a stele of 1084 may be cited, describing the pagoda of Tung-tin-ssO 
on Mt. Lu l&lU in Kiangsi; in front was an ‘‘ offering chapel, furnished for Buddhist 
services.” *“* The same sort of design is mentioned by the eleventh century Japanese 
pilgrim Jojin, whose use of the word rnido with reference to Chinese architecture has been 
quoted earlier. The monastery in this case was Pu'chno-wnng-ss(i on the Huui 

River. The sanctuary was a great octagonal thirteen-storeyed pagoda, roofed with yellow 
tiles.*” 

'* In front of the Buddha (enshrined within the pagoda) was a hall of worship, Li-tien 
with a separate roof. Inside this yellow tiled treasure hall were set up stands with 
offering utensils, impossible to imagine. ...” 

The plan solution thus described for eleventh century China must have borne a generic 
resemblance to the ninth century complex of Haiden and tomb pagoda in the Okunoin 
on Kbyasan. It must have been of the same general type, again, and have been used in 
the same general way as the sanctuary and shelf for food offerings " of Yuan date in the 
Lung-t'ien-miao in Shansi. 

Tlie main .shrine of Confucius in China, at Chii-fn in Shantung, in its existing, Ch'ing 
dynasty form, departs only in one respect from the universal tradition of monmnental 
planning,*** There is the inevitable sequence of outer gateway and courlyard, inner gatc- 
w’ay, main courtyard, main hall, and rear hall (in the nuclear compound). In front of the 
main hall and a short distance from the steps leatling to its front terrace, is a smalt square 
building with openings on the four sides. This is calletl Hsing-l’nn Sill»or " Apricot Allur- 
platform," to ctimmemorate a place so named ivhere Confudus is supposed to have rested 
on his travels. The reason for iU presence is well knowm. Before ti)e Sung dynasty, its 
rite w'lts occupied by the main hall of tlie shrine, marking the traditional position of » 
building in which Confucius himself haft expounded the Closaics. In the Tien-hri i»riod 
of Norlhcm Sung (1017-31). the shrine was restored by the ileseendant of Confucius in 
the 4bth generation, and the main hall was removed to the rear. “ Because they did not 

Quot«l in ra Shu CtU Ch'rna. Shin I fi«i 
lifid.. Shot I Tku 281. Tao Kuan Pu I 
Takiw« Jmd Scklmj, op- dt., ii. pp. fl JT. 

13*»-b«fcJly**wJwAo, iii, p. 876. 
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msh to obliterate the ancient site of the hall of cxpotnicling, they took tiles and made an 
altar platform, about which they planted apricot trees.” Thus the Hsing-t'an—which only 
later was made iiita a pavilion—fulfilled no real purpose in plan except that of a monu- 
menl, aiul certainly was not created to sera'C as a detached ra/do. To the south of it, 
however, there once stood a building called the Yii-san-tien Wtl'iS:, or “ hall for Imperial 
praise-oifering.” This seeim to have disappeared dumig the Ming, but its existence is 
notetj on views of the precincts drawn under the Sung and Chiu, and the anuats of the 
district record its erection as part of a program of rcsttiriition around 1020, It seems to 
me proper to Io<»k on this lost hall ns having futfilleti the function of a Confucian ratdd, 
here especially designed for worship by the Emperor.*^ Whellier it existed before the 
bung, or was a product of the marked enlargement of the ChQ*fu shrine which took place 
from ORO on, under the first Sung rulers, seem .5 to be unknown. I know of no parallel in 
other Confucian shrines in Cliua, so far as existing architecture is concerned. In the 
capital of Korea, Keijo or Seoul, however, the roj-aJ Confucian shrine contains a small, 
open pavilion in front of Its main hall, at the center of the front courtyard, which seems 
to exist there as a detached raido. The buildings arc comparatively modern, and the .’’brine 
itself goes back only to the beginning of the fifteenth century, when Seoul was made the 
capital by the first Li monarch.*'* Parliculnriy in regard to its Confucian culture, however, 
Korea seems to have been in «rtain respects more consen’ative even than China {as Japan 
has been in regani to Buddhism); so that it seems to me not iniprobahJe that the model 
for the existing Seoul comi^mnd was derived much earlier than the Li djmastv, from China 
of the Sung or Iseforc. 

By the Sung dynasty, the convenience of the raido, as a supplement to the unj-ielding 
formality of lie monumental plan, led to its intrusion into even the most sacrosanct pre¬ 
cincts of Chinese architecture. The periodic worship by the Emperor at the altars of 
Heaven, of Earth, of the Soil and of Grain, etc., had from time immemorial been conducted 
m the open air, on platforms of rigidly prescribed shapes and sizes. The aJtar compound 
might include buildings, like that in w'lifch the Emperor passed a night of fasting before 
the ceremony; but these by long tradition seem to have been kept subordinate to the main 
purjiose of the enclosure. The Sung made the {nnov,atjon of adiling a so-called “ hall for 
worship at a distance,” W^ng-chi-tien within which the main ceremoiiv might be 

performed in case of bad weather. Under the Northern Sung this was a building of five 
bays With a tiled roof. Under the Southern Sung—partly perhaps for economy, partly as 
a sort of antiquarian return to primitive forms—the same function was performed by a 
” reed hall ” $15: with a thatched roof.*” Here a deliberate archaism must have produced 

“* Resume of hbtorj- of tbt Seoul «brine b the CJiunai vd.. p. :t9. of iMhfm^m-taUcei g ;^t|3!g! 
(Toky*. J930); wliich ijiny be checked by the modern eompilntiiia of Korean rwords, Chote^hi (kei^, 
19^) from wlikh «v taken i«igt rcfi^vnces beioM'. EUtablbihr^l by Uie Li dynasty foaoder, Taejo ^ 

In 1308 with the name SongEj'un'gwnii (b', iSt). Main hall bnttinl under hi* auccciioT, ClmiiiQaiii; 

in im (p. ^40^ Hebinll under Hie next king, Tiuyontf in 1407 (p. 430). Shrine burned 

hy Hid^yoshiV LroopiF in 1/^91, jcfcuiit vHdeF Sonjo Id IGOO-ll, 
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a buiiding quite like the early Japanese raids or “ temporarj' as used, for example* 

at the dedication of lumjuji. 

Prmiaion for an imloor cejncmonial was continued under the Yuan. At the beginning 
of the Ming* the problem was raised by the Emperor Hung Wn* and was debated by his 
advisers^ one faction citing the precedent of the preceding dynasties, the other condemning 
the innovation as ii violation of ancient traditions. The Imperial desire for greater comfort 
seems to have settled the argument* for in the end one compound at leasts that of the 
Altars of the Soil and of Grain* was modernized. North of the twin altars was set up a 
five hay hall for worship at a distance/' and beyond this* to the norths a Pai-Uen hall 
of worships" also of five bays/^^ Both must, have had the functioQ of raidd* and 1 suppose 
were dUtingiiished by tlie ranks of their u^^ers. 

Piii'tien IS of course the Chinese version of the Japanese HaideUt Uie ruuue always used 
to denote the public portion of the Shinto shrine complex. The characters seem to be 
comparatively rare in Chinese use* and arc difficult to trace through the fluctuating ardii- 
tectural terminology of the continent. A not too distant cousin of the fmperhil I’ni-ticn 
in Peking, however* exists at Chi-yuan-hsien in Honan; w^here the shruie serving 

the state cult of mountains and rivers, Chi-tu-mlao possesses a detached building 

wdth the same title in front of its main halL Its exceptional details are m some respects 
late* and in others recall strongly the Northern Sung style* so that it seems a rc-crection 
of an original of that periodIn the same district, the shrine of the God of War received 
a Pai-tien in restorations of 174d/® The name Haidon has been in use in Shinto at least 
since the eighth century. But it would be very surprising if the Japanese inventeci the 
phrase for tlxemselves; the element which it describes certainly played no part in primitive 
Shinto; and the suppositiDn seems to me reasonable that both name and architectural form 
entered Japan from China fairly latCp at a period of close contact, i. e. in the seventh or 
eighth centuries. Thus there are grounds for supt>osing that the detacheit Pai-ticn spo¬ 
radically recorded in Ming and Chlng are only^ the late descendants of a type already 
existing in Tang or earlier—normally not mentioned in texts of the time Ijecause of its 
impretentiousness in size and decoration. The fact that one remaining example is ii^?iOciated 
with tlie ancient official worship of mountains and rivers, and another at Peking with the 
Attars of the Soil ond Grain (for the existing ChSng layout reprmJuces its early Ming 
preiJccessorp though with altere^l names), may furnish an additional link with the Japanese 
Haiden* Early Shinto w'as abio an oSicial religion of nature divinities. If we suppose a 
period, in the seventh or eight centuries* when its iinmemorial forms were expanded and 
altered by the pressure of Chinese infinence^ no alien prototype for the modernized Shinto 
shrine complex would have been more oppropriate than that which served the generally ^ 
similar nature cult of China, It is true that the Ming scholars employed by Hung Wu 
to justify hiS derire for comfort could find no precedent for the rardd idea in Imperial rites 
earlier than Sung; hut the practiite may stiO have been prevalent in earlier times in hum bier* 
and less rigidly standardizefJ levels of tlie official cult, like the Honan shrine of mountains 
and rivers. 

Cf- Liu Tun-l^g* Nortliem Eonan," BidL^ vi/4, pp. 
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The essential idea of the detached raidd—a building for the performance of acts of 
worship which for one reason or another must be separated from their object-—perhaps 
existed first of all in connection with still another architectund problem, the tomb. The 
elaborate Imperial mausoleum of recent dj^misties typically contains a hall—usually its 
largest, as in the case of the tomb of A'ung Lo of IMing—for periodic offerings to the spirit 
of the deceased ruler,™ This ts necessarily loealwl sonie distiuice in front of the tomb 
mound projicr^ its name hus varied through a wide range of poetic titles, but in the 
mausoleum of Tang Tai Tsung, at least, it was called simply an “ offering hall,” Hsien" 
tien iKiBt* The practise may be traced back unquestionably as far ns Han, when not only 
the Imi>erial mausoleum complexes, but also the tombs of private individuals were prosddcd 
chapels; then typically called Ssu-t'ang and pliiced some distance in front of the 

subterranean grave chamber. I here arc many references to these buildings in Hun texts, 
and even preserved examples; notably the still intact chni>el on Hsiao-t'ang-shan 
in Shantung, anti the wall slabs from similar small erections serving the tombs of the Wu 
family, all important monuments also for the development of Chinese figure drawing.***^ 

The Japanese pilgrim Jojin. in his description of elcvontli century monasteries in 
China, uses the term raido once more to record a ceremony held nt Lung-hua-piio-chcng-ssfi 
in the vicinity of Hung-Kihoii. The account begins with the Great Buddha hull, 
its magnificent decorations, its golden utensils, etc., and I hen states: 

“In the raidO were set out chairs ami tables for food. The assembled monks stood 
in lme(s?) on left and right in front of the Buddha. .Masters (with the right to wear) 
purple presided at tlie thrones. tJne priest, holding a censer, recited the explanation of the 
ceremony's purpose; thereupon the monks, standing in line, clashed cymbals. Next they 
went to their seals at the dining tables,” 

From this description, the raidd seems to have been here directly udjneent to the 
space around the chancel used for service.?. Possibly it took the form of an attached 
fot^hnll, like those common in Chinese religious use Kxiay. On the other hand, the whole 
building (Milled a Great Buddhii hall, like that at Tbdaiji—must have been a very' 
large one, of the monumetital type which is usually symmetrical at least in exterior 
^PP^^f^oicc, without picturesque apjiendages of any sort. I’lie provision of an area corre¬ 
sponding to the Japanese raido irilhin the symmetrical silhouette of the main hall itself, 
was entirely within the repertory of eleventh century Chinese architecture. As we have 


"• Suiiffliiiiy of Imia-nal nuiwIiriiTn dwign* by J,iu runA^itig la *' Cli'ME-liag, tbe Tomb of Emperor 
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seen in the pre^ioUB chapter^ the larger balls of the north, djiLing from Liao and Cbin^ 
may posjsess an open urea on tbe south which 15 wider than the front aisle, sepitmted by 
columns from the chancel In the San-ta-shih'tieu of Knang-chUasil, ami in the main 
hall or Ta-hsbng-pao-ticn of Huft-j^en-ssCl^ tlie effect has been achieved by shifting the 
columns which enclose the front aisle a half bay to tbe rear (fig, 35) . In the main halls 
<if Keng-kuo-ssS and Shon-hda-ssCt, these columns have been omitted entirely (fig, 34) * 
By either scheme^ an assymmetrical division of space exists in the lower jiorlion of the 
Imll; hut above the main Ordersj wliich span these wide intervals^ symmetry is restored 
in the framing of the roof. In the Ta-hsiung-pao^tien of Hua-yen-ssu, where front and 
central areas are separated by heav^* curtuins^ the effect is like that of the mature esoteric 
interiors of Kamakura^ i^dth their division by latticing into rmijm and raido. It seems 
to me likely that the mido mentioned by Jojin, in a hull which must have been of similar 
siae to those remaining from Liao and Chin in the north* was designed in the same way* 
and also gained its sense of separation from the chancel by eurtaitis- To judge from a 
reference given in the diarj' Saroshtn^-nikki curtains were also used in Hcmn 

Japan to screen the chanceh either as an alternative to the later orthodox latti^ or as an 
earlier fomi.^“ 

The Chinese e\ddence given above may be summarJz:ed as follows. The extra front 
aisle, comparable to the Japiinese piagobLfa$hit b rare among existing renmins, but may 
be carried back by these as far as the (doubtless) Sung pavilions of Lung-hsing-ssu* The 
isolated fore-buildings hUo infrequent today^ wtts i>opular under the Sungp an<l at least 
in tomb design may be carried back to Han. The atta(ihe<l vestibule may have existed 
in secular architecture as early as Han; a ruined version of the form appears in the P'o-hai 
palace of the Tang period; and it seems likely that under the mime of h^n the idea was 
taken over from secular building practise in the early centuricii of Chinese Buddhism. The 
sporadic appearatiee of the^je Chinese parallels to the rnidv must be due in |Kirt to the 
accidents of preservation, tlie same factor which has obliterated almost al! evidence of plan 
development in Heian buildings. So far as written records are concerned* the thiSculty 
of tracing them may be explainable; partly on the ground that their very simplicity caused 
their omis^^ion from descriptions of palace and temple architcciufe which dealt chiefly vnih 
size and magnificenee; anf! partly by the vaguene^f5 and fluctuations of Chinese archi¬ 
tectural terminology. Al any rate the probability has been establUhcd that the religious 
architecture of Tang was capable of the sort of plan combinations which w^ere used in 
Heian Japan^ under the stimulus of new forms of Buddhism impKjrted from Chituu There 
arc strong grounds for believing then* that the source of the Japanese mido —and ultimately 
that of the standards peculiarly Japanese hall plan of Kamakura—was Cbiucse* 

A postscript to the Chinese evidence may have some negative value. The ’tatdo idea 

See above, p M. 

Tlie Satmh*tia^‘mkki (?ovvr& evemta in the life of Ll* Aulhorcs^^ a.n unluioTni niinejr Fuliwnni Indy, 
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of attrnlion lo tdiRious mattefs. He wws ^tAUdin^ " wltliLn the chnneel barrier by the au|m^t eurto^iiA " 
*^AnU then wcot away, cntermji wilMo the cuTtaiiw UA t 
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nmy hove otiginateil in Chinfi; but in contrast to its luxuriant fioweriog in Japan» it has 
always had to struggle tor existence on the raainJand^ and has everj^where been checked 
by the stronger Chinese tradition of montimentahty- Its absence from the more foriml 
strata of Chinese architecture is as much a general rule a^ its presence in the corresponding 
buildings in Japan {at least from the Kaimikura periixl on)» Monumental Chinese archi¬ 
tecture hns thus deliberately deprived itself of a major convenience. The prohlenis created 
by human use have of course remained. Where the Chinese have refused to solve them 
inside their buildings^ the earlier way has persisted of solving them outside, in the im¬ 
pressive tradition of the courtyard audience. Probably by way of coniproniise between the 
two extremes of fomiality and practicality, the practise has grown up In China at least 
from Sung times of enlarging the terrace at the front of the hulk ^ ss to aecommodatc 
at least at the level of the interior tlie crowds of worshippers or oBidals who are forbidden 
the comfort of a raido roof. This so-called “ moon terrace ^ is already a standard 
feature in Liao buildings (6g. 30). It is entirely absent m Japan, where the need for such 
a compromise did not exist. 

R^\TZONtiniP TO DoRtESTic Abchitcctuhe: 

The problem of u possible influence from domestic architecture on the adoption of 
the raido in Japan seems to me to lead, more obscurely, to the same result. 

Picture scrolls from the twelfth eeutur^^ on frequently show palaces and mansions in 
which the main chamber, reserved for the loi^, has in front a hi^mhi considerably 

wider than the normal “ aisle^^^ which is used by subordinates waiting on his commands.”^ 
The parallel here to tljc templets T^aijm and raido-gaijin is obvious, and is made even more 
insistent by similarity of architcctuml trealmenl; botli palace hisaj^hi and temple raidd 
usually open all across iJie front, with grilled shutters hung from the lop, while normal, 
hinged, solid doors are set nt the ends (fig. &0) ^ Plan similarity made it possible for the 
Hcian palace or mansion to be used for Buddbist ser\dccs as if it were a temple hitU. Sei 
Shdnagon in her Pillow Book describes such a ccpcmony held at the Koshirakawa 
mansion of a high Fnjiwara dignity, the Kechien no Hakkv or " eight expositions (directed 
tow an!) forming a relationship (with the Buddha Way) 

The bamboo screens of the himski had been rolled up high, and the great officials, 
facing tow ard the interior* were pleased to sit in long lines above the sill (i.e., within the 
room). Below' (i^e^ outs^^ide on the verandah), the courtiers and young lords, to whom 
seats hafi not been assigned, were standing about here Bin] there amusing themselves. , , 
Presumably the mojfa of the mansion had 1.>een transformed by eoclesiasticaj furniture into 
a ^nctuary for the oceasioii. 

E g, La the ™stiDB copies of He iStfi c^uinvy (cf. ni. pl». 8. 

11. 31, 3fi, 3dJi, 5; 4* ete.) or in die l#th cenlurj^ 

1* pi. m; diese abowrng the Einperid Stiiihindea ^ Nmjudta tHjSi Seby^en , and 

Shinden 

*** MakuTa^no-Kthi edition edited by Kaaeko ToliyS, IMS, p. 186, Cf. IrMu- 

latwn by A. BeeujanJ, Nf>iet de CAevrt, p, 40. ( t ^±^X&¥f<D 5 tf 

L < TSI LTU:*t, 3t i Ciif 5:5 4, 
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The development of domestic andiitecture during^ the Hebn period is a subject about 
which very little is clearly known. It would be dangerom to assert that the spacious front 
hmuhi of the Heian mansion antedated the Buddhist raido, therefore. In fact, any such 
duonological comparison, based on a presumption that one must be tlie origin of the other, 
seems to me beside the point. Both were adoptetl as an improvement on the rigidity of 
the Chinese ambulaturj* scheme, for much the same reasons of convemence. Perhaps the 
earliest important Japanese use of such expanded kisashi was in the Imperial Shishinden, 
the Hall of State within the living quarters of the Emperor (in contrast to the completely 
public and monumental Daigokuden, in its own compound). This building was first erected 
in 794 for the new and strongly Sinophile Heian palace. Presumably its plan at that time 
(fig. 3S) was standardized in its many later rebuilding^, and has Ijeetl preserved in the 
existing careful descriptions."* Here the centrcal moya, containing the canopied throne 
of the Emperor, was nine bays long. All along front and rear ran hisfishi the same length 
and approsimaldy 30 feet deepj in addition there were narrower himfht of ten feel on east 
and west, off the moya only. The effect of this design, os reconstructed from textual 
evidence in the nineteenth century Shishinden now standing in Kyoto, is certainly quite 
unlike that of a Peking palace, and for that reason seems Japanese rather than Chinese. 
But the east and west him$ki are a feature which w'C have seen, under their Chinese name 
ksiattg, in the palace descriptions of Han, and perhaps even in tlie .An-yang ruins (fig. 31) 
Tiiosc on north and south make the Shishinden a close cousin to the hall forms described 
in the Sung and Yiiun histories, where on front alone or both front and rear there were 
“ eaves apartments,'* or ftaien.”* 1 have tried to prove that in the Chinese halls these 
annexes were covered each by its own small roof, intersecting the main one. It seems to 
me by no means impossible that the Shishinden of the ninth century was roofed in the 
same way, with three parallel ridges—one each for front and rear hhiuhi, and a higher for 
the TOoya and end hisashi betw*een — like the palace buildings in Sung pointings. The only 
alternative possible with such a grounti-plan, for on architecture operating under the 
reiStraint of Chinese tradition—as Japanese palaee building of the late eighth century must 
fanve been ^would be a sort of double fiiagoblsash% with caves desccDding appreciably 
lower across the front and back than on the ends; o design made objectionable by its tack 
of menumentality. 

The triple ridge form, if it u’as ever used, could have been no more permanently con¬ 
genial to .fapnnese taste in the Heian palace than it w'as in temples like blyorakuji. Our 
earliest evidence for the appearanee of the Shishinden comes from picture scrolls of the 
twelfth century, when—perhaps by a radical departure from the original—it seems to 
have been covere<I by a single, large, cjT>rcss-shingled roof, designed to minimiz e the 

'** Cf. the exhiustire study of the building of the Imperial palace mode by the tSth centuiy anti* 
quoriou UnunaUu Ko«en Dudnjri3Su-k6«li5 in 

Koiftfu-Morko Tukywp Hctmn on ibt ShisMnden \s li. pp. 1 Alsa Ponsemb^v Fimep 

pp, 63 ff, ilie textuaJ evidoncf iLWmblfid by is citiwintJy fr&pnentAiy for eiuly 

turifcs, pnwiM dplaila being given only in Inte workff; fo thtd UiChf may W quftilinn u to liow eaOictJy 
the DriginoJ formfl were pre^icfvccl. 

See Above, pp. 8-&p 8^, 

See above, p. 1B4. 
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irreg'ularity of the plan (as Kamakiini temple roob conceal all p[an elaborations beneatli 
them) Tbe awkward re-entrant angles were taken care of by an inevitably awkward 
expedient^ impossible to imagine in an originally Cliinetse design: a single post apiece^ 
rising isolated from ibc ground to hold the comer eaves beam. 

It is worth notice that in this earliest example the plan, though not srtrietly that of 
the chaneeband-ambuiatory formula^ is still sjrnimeLricab ivith an almost completely useless 
hisfishi at the rear quite as large as that in front used for ceremonial ranking of officials 
before the throne. This is of course good Chinese formalism^ and quite appropriate to the 
date of first erection in the late eighth century. 

Thus it IS quite as likely in domestic architecture as in religious that the first encourage¬ 
ment to break away from the chancel-and-ambulatory scheme came from China^—like the 
formula which it superseded. The early link \vm soon parted forever^ so that even by mid 
Ileian the palaces and nransions of Kyoto must ha>'e been far less like those of the con- 
lemivorury Chinese capital than could have been the case in Buddhist architecture. 

THE SLNGLE^STOREATD PAGODA: TAHOTO 

The e^irliest preserved evidence of a new^ form of pagoda^ introduced to Japan by the 
esoteric sects at Llie beginnmg of the ninth century* is given by paintings rather than by 
architecture. The great esoteric ilandmas, among their almost numberless symbols of the 
infinite aspects of deilj% include one—of primary importanoe as a representation of Bini* 
shana Himself—which has tlie form of a single-storeyed pagoda^ with a cylindrical shaft 
surmounted by a square, pyramidal roof and spire (tig. 102). By tradition, this had been 
the form of the mysterious Iron Stupa in South India, from w'hose divine occupanU the 
patriarch Ndgarjoua received the esoteric scriptures/" Simplified and at smaller scale* 

The show® Oit Sliidiiadeti qf tht Wth cvnUlry with ita njol removed (for OJustrativc 

purpoies); but in the case of the Nbjudea, immcdiafclj to the rear with the aaiDc type of platii it ^hnws 
the f^-ntfjint comtra covered e*cli by a roof cDiiUatim^ Uic of the iimiri one, bat iihghtly lower (cf- 

xii, pb. 11, 23). These open contef porches m the Shlshind-eD were called 

Cf. tinder Nanteji4pU5 The sietTy appears m the 

wriUen dowo from the oraJ dictalioo of the patriftrcli Vajrahodhi by his pupil 

AmDf^liBvajra. 

** Tile tutras^ with their iiinuniejlible ^dthdf, were compressed (w^tliir], a enrt tiun er) the width and 
lea^h of a bed dais and 4 to 5 feel throuf^h, Inside Uie Iron La the rcfiJm of South India. For 

seveml eenturiea alter the Buddha^s Nirvjuin, there was no one who was able to open thb atajia* for it 
was scaled shut with iron doors and on iron chain. As the Law of Buddha was gradually w'auLng in Central 
liidia^ there appeared a priest of great virtue (N^u^rjuiia). Once thta pnest made a vow to open the 
tCupa. Throui^h seven days he went abcnit it chantin^^ and then knocked upon its doors with seven wluta 
mustard seeds. Thereapon the door4 opened. For a time he was unable to enters because of all the divinities 
inside, leaping in their wratb; but he could look inside, anti see iaeease bumefs from which light streamed 
out 10 or 20- feet, rare flowcTB* and jewelled canopies suspended to ill the biteiiar; and be could hear the 
aoutid of voices chanting the praises of the king of sutraa. At Last thi^ pncsl of great virtue, with n heart 
truly penitent, swore b great oath; whereupon he was able to enter. After be bad gone LUi the tt^pa ebsed 
again. For many daya on end he chanted the king of tntroj (the AToagdo^kj/^) in its ejrtended verrioiii 
once through (soenung uc more than) the space of a med-tinte; and from the various Bnddhas ajid 
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it became a five-fold sequence of shapes, the Gorin to EttJS—square, circle, triangle, semi¬ 
circle, and drde agtiin—emblematic of the Five Elements, the Virtues of the Bodhi-heartp 
the Forms of Wisdom of the Tathagjita. As an architectura! form, therefore, it embodied 
a rich doctrinal rignifieance, and has playeti an iniportiml role among the buildings of 
esoteric temples, particularly those of Shmgou. 

Introduction of the new type seenus to have been accomplished by the Tendoi fonnder, 
Dengj'o-daishi; who on his return from China set up in 817 two " Hoto " ^iS in eastern 
Japan, describetl as one step,” and sio probably the standard esoteric form/" In Bit 
another ** one step Hotbwas erected in tlie Tendai headquarters on Hieiz^m, to become 
its later celebrated “ east pagoda.” The most famous of all and the largest was uiuiertakeii 
by Kobo-da ishi for hi:^ new Shingon monastery of Kongobuji on Kdyasan, the Kointxmdaito 
or " original great pagoda,” compkted some time after Ins death in S35. This 
is recorded as Imving been 160 feet high; the pious cJtronicler adding that ” the mightiness 
of its single storey outdoes that of multl-storejed pagodas.” 

The eurliest reoanining e^rnples today date from Kamakura; the llieizan east pagoda 
has long since disappeared^ and the Kompondaito, after numerous burnings, ^bsisls as an 
entirely modem structure. Two subdivisinns of the form are made according to size* In 
the larger, called Daito in tlie tradition of the Koyasan original, and represented by n 
building of 1514^ belonging lo Da!demp6in (or Negoroji in Kii Prm-ince, 

the cylindrical core contains Iw^o rings of concentric columns*^” Where only one ring 
exists^ the pagoda is commonly called Tuhot5, This much commoner subdi^nsiou is repre¬ 
ss ted by Kamakura examples at Lshiyflmadera (fig^ 103), m the Kongosammaiin StM 
on Koyasan, and in several other temples 

Both classes differ markedly in appearance from the original pagoda form shown in 
ifandarn^ and often imitated in metaJ or stone* .Around the core of each is set a low, square 
penthouse with its own square roof, above which only the rounded top of the cylinder is 
seen» In the Oait^ this addition is five bays across, in the Tahoto three* The reason for 
the change is still problematical* There can hardly be any doubt Usat in the original such 
a penthouse, or mokvshi^ was lacking. A Japanese painting probably of the twelfth century, 
showing the scene of Nagurjunu seeking admittance to the Iron Stupa, gives the buQding 
the same form as that of the Mandara symbol with a purely cylindncal core. The some 
type appears in miniature in the Kamakura period in use as an altar shrine.*** This was 
certainly the -Standard brought to Japan in the early mnth wntury* Whether it w^as evw 
erected in Japan as an actual building eunnot be proved. The earliest " one step ” pagodas 
set up by Deugyo-daishi may have followed the pure ieonographie formula, since the 

Bodhuialtvjis he obtained inatru'etioii, whicli Iie wm oHe to note dcwn jUitL kpcp without fprgrltmg. Thca 
ho was directed to go out eg^o from the vtupu^ aiid tlic doors dosed after him u before. . * 

Cf. Fukuyaitii, " Tcndai Bhingoii/^ f$u.^^>^oAro^ajtti-^:^ 2 utp tii, pp. lO-II (Eiuyakuji), Siff. (Kon|io- 
huji KompotidriiD). For the Eat to-, sik also Amoiiunia^s re$toratiDiO drawlbgii, pp. 158 nad 

pb. 30-8. 

Atniuiiliim, Znioku, MurcmiBriij voL, pp. H4-£t. 

Cf. du., KunuLkuTA vol. I, pp, 308-15^ UO-28, 3WP7, 

*** T6jf^riutfu-tidka;n TC'vkyo, 1910, i, pL. 48; eolkctiDu of Boroii FujlUp 0$aka+ For 

the altar jhHne, see Arnimimifl, Ztiro^Up K^Akura i, pi, 484. 
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penthouse version would be more ualuraUy described as two step/' It seems to me 
most reasonable to suppose that the Chinese prototype imitated by both sects was built 
in stone or brick—the mziteriiil best suiteii to such a ground-plan—mth a wood-framed 
roof. The total luck of any masonry troditiou in Japan forced the substitution of the 
medium in which tlie present Daito and Tah5to are builtj plaster over a wooden frame* 
work- Japane^ plaster^ little more than a hard-surfaced mud^ would have been washed 
away in a few months from the exposed, round surfaces of such a design^ The nntural 
solution of the problem was to encase the lower portion of the pagoda in n facade of tradi¬ 
tional type, with its own eaves; mil to permit only so much of the plastered core to appear 
as could be protected by the mam rocif at the top. ’VMiether the first Kompandait6 was 
of this purely Japanese form or not, the change had been made at least as early as its first 
rebuilding, at the end of the eleventh century; for the records of construction at that time 
mention a moko^^ki with four sides, of five bays each.” 

A variant of the Tahoto which bore five toll spires on its mam roof’—one on each 
comer in addition to the cealral—existed also on Koyasan in the middle ages. A Kamakura 
picture of this so-called Yugito or of its iconographie protoljTie, show^s It again 

as a pure cylindrical core; and here a record states that around the middle of the thirteenth 
centurj' a ”—which must mean a penthouse—was added to it. Temple 

tradition, quoted in a Kamtikum nci^urtt of a visit to Koyasau* then held that it was this 
fwirticular suuJI pagoda which was “ built in imitation of the Iron Stupa of South India/’ 
Whatever may have been the basis for such a el aim, the five-fold spires seem clearly Indian 
in source* Perhaps they echoed the memory of the great prototype at Bodhgaya^ like the 
five-fold Chinese stupas on high terraces at Pi-yiin-ssu and Wu-Pa-ssfl, 

No visible erfdence remains in Chinsij whether In stone or in paintings, of anjdhiug 
closely simitar to the Tahoto design. The form must have been built from the middle of the 
eighth century on at least in Lhe (perhaps limited) territory influenced by ibe contmental 
patriarchs of Shingon* The Japanese pilgrim Chisbo-daislii in SBB visited the temple 
Chlen-fu-ssu at Ch*ang-an. and there worshipped the images of Tien-Pai founders 

in a " Tahoto.” Considering the strictness of esoteric Buddhist nomendature, one may 
imagine that the name must have denoted the same form in Chma as in Jiipnn, at least 
in the ninth century an<l within a single sect. The T*ang painting lustory Li Tai 3ling 
Hua Chi (lii), listing lhe frescoes of the religious establishments of the two Tang capitals* 
notes under Ch'ien-fu-ssfl that there w^ere “ porlrails of l!ie S4 disciples and propagators 
of the Law on the boarding surrounding lhe pagoda ” which seems 

to suggest a circular structure* One other Chinese reference, of the Sung period* speaks of 
the erection in a certain Pao lin-ssf^ Tfiflf: t of a Tahoto (or To-pai>-t*a) provided with 
on encircling chamber” Herr i)erliaps it was the Dnito form with its 

extra ring of columns and outer aisles w^hieh was meant. 

Quoted by .^maxiuniiL* p. l$i, from a record of Miiroiti*Gbi dale preserved lu the Koagn- 

flomiDaiiD on Mt, K5ya, the Kornpmdmf^dhai^mkki 

“*Ch FukiiyoniA. op. dir^ p. flSn fig. p. Amanuma, Zuroku b pp. 

Ct rukuyama, op. rtf., p. 10* 

Fmtn the Pri Win- F^ifl Fu under To^pao-Vn 
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Unsiita-sfactory as the available Chbies^ evidence tnay be for the immediate sjourcc 
of the esoteric pagoda form brought to Jiipan in tiie early ninth ccniitrj% the fact of 
tran.s]]ii5szoi:i cannot be doubled, tk-tween China and Indian, the traditional link h 
strengthened by the most convincing stylistic paxalleb. Shingon doctrimures have expended 
much solemn speculation on the Iron Stupaj debating the problems of its appearance and 
origin. Was it a human erection, or specially created by the Buddha Himself? Or is the 
whole story only an allegory, with the aitipa standing for the tightly closed Bodhi-heart 
within the holy Nagarjuna's own ^onl? To all this there is naturally no single satisfactory 
answer. But from a more realistic point of viewv we may observe that a dearly defined 
Hu-pa type existed in central and southern India during the first cmluries of the Chriatiim 
era, w^hich may be seen, for example, in the later caves at Ajanta, The original dome at 
that stage of development is much diminished in scale, jmd has been raised to the top of a 
high cylindrical podium. From the crown of the dome» or and^, rises a superstructure 
called the Aamu'/ca, a square base aliove w^hich corbelling supports a square platform. Out 
of the latter rises the spire or mast with its parasols (fig. lOl), A camparison of the type 
with the original Far Eastern Tahoto (nunu^ the ^u>koshi around the bottom) shows 
identity disguised only by varjing structural traditions. Drum and dome are dearly the 
same id both. The Indian stone hamiik^, with iU corbelling proper to a masonry iechniquej 
WAS Iransformed in China to the more familiar wood bracketing; and was crowned by a 
wide overhanging tileil roof because such roofs are second nature to the Chinese builder, 
being both a practical necessity and a source of aesthetic eatisfaclion. In the process of 
transformation the proportions were of course radically alteredj the comparatively mo^lest 
harmika (becoming—as bracketing and roof—a prindpal element in design, w^hile the dome, 
already dinunished at Ajaptii, lost even more of its individuality. The change was carried 
a step further by the (presumablj" Japanese) addition of tJie wdiich made the 

Talmto an almost completely naturalijsed member of the Far Eastern architecture family, 

EXTERIOR AND fNTElllOR BUILDING ELEilENTS 

Br.^ckcteng; 

Bracketing above the columns in the Heian period presents no important changes from 
the pre^dous style. Since the great majority of remomiog buildings are small in scale and 
amply desiguedp thdr meUiods of caves support arc usually miniuml. The main hall of 
Joniriji actually lacks bracketing entirely, using a pure post-and-lintej ^'stem; and else- 
where the “ boat bracket, is often the only one used. 

The most elaborate examples of the period—founds naturidly, in its most elaborate 
remaining balb the H6odo» and in its two pagodas of Muroji sUfl DaigojL—follow' the 
precedents of Nara olmcist without change. The only marked difference from the standEird 
of the ToshodaijE golden ” hall is a slightly greater complicBtion at the corner. At 
Toshodaiji and in the two Taimadera pagoija^—refiecting Tang practise of the eighth 
century—the corner eaves system divides clearly into three |>arts without real interrelation¬ 
ship, two identical units projecting fonvard and to the $ide, and one on the diagonal 
between (figs. 63^ fi4). In the Hoodo and in the Dalgoji pagoda^ the diagonal unit is no 
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longer Umited to a single axis of projection, but itself produces bracketing which emerges 
fonvard and to the side; i, e. the second diagonal arm, instead of hokling merely a diagonal 
lever above it, now also holds crossing amis which run out a step further^ parallel to the 
axes of the building. Both of these new arms and the topmast Umgitudirtal brackets, under 
the purlins which they help to support, lielong equally to the diagonal and normal units^ 
luui hence help to tie them together (fig+ 107)* This interrelationship is characteristic of 
all later Imperially standardized Chinese architecture, and doubtless represents an advance 
made in Lite T'ang and transmitted to Japan in the first half of the ninth eenturVt before 
the interruption of intercourse between the two countrieSp 

The mature comer system is lacking in the small pago<!a of Murdji, where various other 
detaib show a mi.tlare of earlier and later styles proper to a transitional mommieat at the 
beginning of a new age. Thus the corner bracketing also hicks the special bearing-block, 
which had l>een normal even in mature Nora work* and the interior columns still 
retain a shght entasis. On the other Jjantb Helan ideas appear in the proportioning of 
members, to link this pagoda—probahly of the early ninth century—with that of Daigoji 
at the mid tenth. 

The differences of proportioning in the bracket systems of survudng Heian buildings 
arc too great to permit one to postulate any single, average standard—reflecting as they 
do a very wide difference in size, in luads earned (whether tile or shingles), and in degree 
of hiithlulness to Chinese tradition. In several e.tainples, the capital or bearing-block is 
made noticeably heavier than l>efore or later (i. e. deeper in relation to its width), w^hile 
its socket is made shallower. There is no evidence for such a proportion in China, w'herc 
the evolution from T'ang to Sung ivns accompanied instead by an increasing lightne^. 
The phenomenon seems a purely Japanese one, and was the result, perhaps, of a distrust 
of wliat were essentially alien methofis of support, which had l>een accepted during the 
frank imitativeness of the Nara period but were questione^l with the first emergence of an 
independent point of \Hew* The Muroji pagoda takes its phioe in this develDpraent by 
showing the shallowest of sockets, occupying only about one-fifth of the “ abacus ” section, 
when? the Nam proportion w^ouhl have been twice as much. Both pagodas, again, show u 
marke<l diminutiDn from tlic Nara shindaitl in the projection of their bracket arms (though 
the otherwise similar sy^dem of iJie Hdiklo retains the openness of the eighth century)* 

One minor decorative development which seems purely Japanese appears in the porches 
of the AmidadO of llokaiji and of the Iloodo* The posts here arc sc|uare, now with a wide 
chamfer on the comers which marks a change from Nam. This same l>eveUing is carrier! 
up the undersitle of the bracket arm, amt in the former instance even runs along the purlin. 
In contrast, a characteristic of earlier styles, the hollowdng-out of the upper side of the 
arm, has now disap|>eared. 

The prime characteristic of Heian bracketing in ctmtrasl to that of Nara is its po- 
tentJat use of an alternative to the intetcolumnar strut, the decorative 
llie feature, as T have saidp had been a commonplace of the T*ang styles but ivhcthcr earlier 
Japanese versios^ have all been lost, or because a taste for such elaboration develope<l 
comparatively laic in Japan, the earliest intercoluinnar kaemmntu remaining there are of 
late Heian. Three celebrated instances have been preser%’cd,in the interior chancel friezes ” 
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of the Kanai-fidgo Yiikushido and of the Chusonji Konjikido, and on the left and right- 
hand of three saactuuries inside the main hall of the Ujigami Shinto shrine 
The general forma of these vary somewhat, but all are comparatively high; the outer eon- 
tours, descending in a long sweep from a marked curl at the shoulder, show the possibility 
of a development from the eighth century kaeTamata of Tosbodaiji; the whole effect, while 
certainly not one of structural stability, still has a decorative strength luid lightness of 
real beauty. The kaemmata of the two Buddhist halls are legs only (figs. 85, 1(14). In 
those of the UjiganU slmne a further stage is seen, a beginning of decoration in the cut-out 
Interior of the supjxtrt. Two types are found here, both with a quasi-Soral motif growing 
from the bottom center of the interior. In one, this rises Independent of the legs, which 
merely produce a sort of tuft on each side to harmonise with its outline; in the other, the 
floral motif is joined to tlic legs by “ branches " whose downward curve contrasts with the 
rise of the whole form. These two more elaborate versions point the way to the subsequent 
enrichment of the hoemmata in the Kamakur;): period.**’ Once more, nothing of the kind 
remains in Chins. On the other hand, the Chinese development of the ornamental panel 
called kozajfui in Japan is characterised by just such an introduction of a central floral 
knob mto the previously empty interior; and thus it is at least possible that the idea in 
the kaemmaUi also, like bo many others, may be traced to a continental origin. Its subse¬ 
quent transformation in Japan, as usual, soon carried it far beyond what may have been 
an original borrowing. 

A unique instance remains from the Heian period of the diversification of the humble 
intcrcolunmar strut by painted ornament. In the frieze around the interior of the chancel 
of the Amida hall of lidkaiji, each strut is supplemented by a floral spray, running down 
on each side m the genera] shape of a cut-out kneruumta, so that it gives a faint suggestion 
of lateral support as well as an added enrichment.''’* This b usually discussed hy Japfinesc 
arclutecls as if it w'ere n'Hthout parallel in any earlier period, and hence a native invention. 
In the lintel drawing of the Ta-yen-t*a pagoda at Hsi-an-fu, however, the Intercolumnur 
struts and ka^ruTnata both are flanked by painted flora! or cloud scrolls (fig. 50); not in 
precisely the Hokaiji form, certainly, but close enough to indicate a probable T'ang 
precedent. 

Column entasis, barely perceptible in the four interior pillars of the Muroji pagorJa, 
is absent from the supposedly eontemporary ** golden ” hall of the same temple, and from 
all subsequent building practise. 

Beams the Wall Plahe: 

Both types of l^am used in the earlier periods, piercing and enclosing the columns, 
are continued in Heian. The latter is ntnv almost universal, whether in combination wdlb 

Fallcr dJ$t‘usflotUi ef ihe Heivi kaerwaala venkms are givcD hy Amaniima, SAiyJ, pp. SOS-S, and 
undtf the hllildLngs to whicli they lirloii)} m Ids *■ Arehiteelure of llw .‘tmida llaJI,” SvkkjfS-bijiitni, ■; also 
□uder Aorruffialii Jn Kawalcat^u's A'o^efleAiJta-nruinanAoH’ir, pp. Je ff. 

*“*An curb' Mini; version. whU the floral knob djevrioped iiilo ft voluled form, appritrs in the 
mid IStli evatufj" Chih-hua-ssu in Peking, aa a door ornamnit £Liu TUn-tseng, in Bvft. of Soc. for 

Re-iettreh tin Chinete AtvkU., iii/fl, fig. S4). 

*** Cr, .4auiDuino, Ztrroku i, p. 360, and discufisuni under " noJiaijt '* in Ju* ” Arehit, of the .Amida Halt” 
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Of in place of Uic other^ or nsed some distance below as a lintel above doors and windows* 
In all instances its greater depth gives it a more oinsisive appeaKinee than in authentic 
predecessors of Asuka find Naru. In some buildings, like the lecture haU of Koryuji, the 
appearance only, and not the actual strength of the member» is different; for the beam 
which seems so deep is actually cut sharply away in section, where it is invisible, anti so 
has only a fraction of its nominal sturdiness^ This decorative degeneration is suri^risiog 
at so early a period in the development of the member, and may in such buildings be the 
result of later repairs* 

CoLTHNiN Bases and Ib.ATFOR^fs: 

A general development of Ileian architecture* In all hut its most monuraental mani¬ 
festations, seems to have been the substitutiDn of wood floors for the stone or tile paAdng 
typical of the Chinese style. This change, brought about by niitiunal preference, was one 
of the first and most important ^teps in the formation of a truly national architecture, 
sintH? its effect on the character of both interior and exterior design was profound. It marks 
the beginning of a new architectural ideal, adjusted to Japanese habits and conceptions of 
comfort and beauty^ muJ destlneil in the course of centuries to produce a building type 
almost diametrically opposite to the Chinese in feeling, as picturesque and intimate as the 
latter is formal and ofRciah Its primurj^ field of expression must have lieen the domestic 
architecture of the periotb at all times less susceptible to alien influence, and in Heian 
moving toward the formation of the jmrely Japanese Shinden-sukttri^^* The change in 
temple btiiUlitig practise was undoubtedly a reflection of an alteration effected earlier in 
habits of daily living; other features of the style cmphasisie this new importance of the 
Japanese palace, and its ability to Influence even religiDus architecture. 

The wood Hooring of the Ileixm temple mterior is typically continued outside as a 
board x^eratidah running around three or four sides of the building* and usually enclosed 
by a wiXMlon raifing (figs. OG, 97} * The effect of such a ba.-^ k mnrke<Uy different from 
that of the earlier stone platform, and with the cypress-shingled roof which is its frequent 
complemeni is as perfectly symbohe of the Japanese ideal as stone and tile of the Chinese, 
The earth mound on which the building is raised is visible beneath, its faces often plastered 
white and given a curv'ing oulUne roughly like that of the Shinyakushiji altar. The steps 
are usually of wochI, flanked by a continuation of the verandah ruih A by-product of the 
change from stone to limber is the abiindoumeni in such buihtings of any sort of format 
column base; since the columns run through the Roar to the mound below, their supports 
are invisible, and thus are of stone merely flattcnetl on the top, as in Asuka. 

No original exterior niilings remain from the Hemn periodt due to their exposed 
position and consequent rapid decay. ThojsC of the Mnroji pagoda and of the Hbodo seem 
in their later replacements to have retained the style of the ori^cmls to u certain degree; 
in the top storey of the former and In the central block of the latter, the dado indudes o 
horizontal latticing comparable to that of the Kaiiyudji pagoda. The projecting ends of 
the top and middle rails flare upward slightly^ and are ent off at an angle, in contrast to 

•**See nbove, p. 140 . 
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the horizoDtaiity and verticality of the earlier style. The evidence of pa'mttngis inside the 
Hoddo proves that this change had taken place at least by the time of that building’s 
erection in the mid eleventh century *** Whether it esistcd as early as the building of the 
Muroji pagoda is questionable. 

The most monumental Heian haJU retained the stone platform and pavement of the 
Chinese tradition as well es its tiled roof. Thus the eTcplanatory prayer offered at the 
dedication of Fujiwara no Michina^’s Hdj5ji in 10€% speaks of “ the tile-roofed ' golden ’ 
hall . . . with the jade floor tiles spread over the ground.” “* Tlie description of the same 
buildings in the E\ga-monog<xtan, perhaps a trifle over-enthusiastic, at least implies an 
effect very different from that of the all-w'ood style; *** 

“ He who might have looked at the august halls {would have seen as it were) palaces 
formed of the Seven Treasures, The roof tiles of pearl of the ' jewelled towers' lent the 
green of their co^'cring. the glazed walls the whiteness of their coat. The gleam of the tiles 
reflected the sky; there were column bases of ivory, ridges of red gold, gilded doors, plat¬ 
forms of crystal. Thus were they adorned and made majestic with every sort of varied 
treasure, gleaming in every sort of combination.” 

The Eiga-monogatan speaks also of lesser buildings as having wood floors polished 
until they were like mirrors.’” 

The one remaining example of Fujiwara architecture of a comparable class, the Hoodb 
erected by Michinaga’s son, stands at a stage of compromise between two levels of monu<‘ 
mentaiity (fig. 78). lU stone terrace (later refaced) and the column bases visible in the 
open wings are in good Nam tradition; but the front and side porches .and the interior are 
floored with wood, and here no bases arc \'isib!e. The less formal Amida hall of Hokaiji, 
also built by the Fujiw’ara dan. is in the full timber style, with a plastered mound half 
hidden under its wood porch (fig. £HJ). 

The single, remote paiallel to Hojoji’s pillar bases of ivory ” is the type used In the 
interior of the Konjukido of Chusonji, made of gilded bronze in a lotus petal shape (fig. 
104). The form is attested for T'ang by the drawing on the Untd of the Ta-yen-t*a pagoda 
(fig. 50) ; but whether it was used also in Nam period Japan Is unknown. 

Doors aot Wt^now's: 

In these elements tlie Heian period introduced only minor modifications upon the 
Nara standard. The large doors of the Hoodo, filled out with gilded bronze, dumpliug- 
shajied nietul bosses and forked hinge plates covered with a floml engrai'ing, are sub¬ 
stantially like those of the “ goltlen ” liall of Toshodoiji; only their construction nuirks an 
advance toward convenience and economy of material, the interior being hollow and the 

“•Cf. .Aoianiitn^, ZuddAmi. i, pp. iSO-T (nmipiLrc to p. For Uie H65d5 paintings, which pmumsbty 
wen completed before the building's dcdinttiim in 1053, see articles by Miaamoto in xviii, 

idx. The palace Mciie cm the wall behind the image shows a doace stage whodie nillug hois dearly flue 
upWAcd fll the CDmen (xeui, hg. opp. p, IW). 

***S« above, i>, 133. 

»iii. *' Twim ud Uleaa.'* p- 443. IC T 
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frost and rear plank surfaces held by a framework on Ihe four sides. During the period a 
mecting'rail, or jogibuchi came to be adopted; fastened vertically along the edge 

of one valve, this covers the Hue of intersection of the tw'o when closed, concealing any 
possible divergence. 

During the Hcian centuries, temple architecture of a more informal character adopted 
other door forms, absent from the Chinese style and developed undoubtetlly m the palaces 
of the period. These are of two types, often used together. On the outside are reticulated 
wood shutters, or ahitamido SEf", which cover ihe opening in two halves; the upper, binged 
at the lop. is held when ojjen by an iron bar hanging from the eaves; the lower half, merely 
fitted in, is removed when the shutters are opened. On the inside are sliding doors, reticu* 
later! or crossed by horiiSontal bars only, the mairado - These forms are often seen 

in genre paintings of the Heian and Kamakura periods <fig. 110) It was probably the 
latter, sliding variety which was used in the lecture hall of Myorakuji between chancel and 
public area, since the kftkushi “ partitions ” mentioned in tlie text are m clear dis¬ 
tinction to Uie hiraktdo “ 0{>ening doors ” used on the exterior. 

The fixed frames around liinged doors and latticed windows, instead of being merely 
composed of rectangular timber.'i, are now enriched by a simple and beautiful combination 
of plane and curbed mouldings technically known as the karatomeTi These persist, 

in the " Japanese style ” based on Nara and Heian tradition, throughout the rc,st of archi¬ 
tectural historj*, but with a gradual degeneration of form which clearly marks old age 
from youth. 

Roofs a.^d Tueir Oas'AAtEXTs: 

As a part of the Heian reaction against importctl standards, the majority of temple 
buildings of tlic period like those of all but the most official sections of contemporary 
palnces-^seem to have been roofed with the native material of cypress shingles. The temple 
inventories which have been p^esc^^■ed, comprising such important esoteric establishments 
as Enryokiiji, Doigoji, Jingdji, and Kongobuji, are almost unanimous on this point. At 
Datgo in late Heian only the pagoda, by tradition, and two storehouses, for greater safety 
against fire, were tiled. In the great metropolitan Shiugon headquarters of Toji all roofs 
were shingled except those of the old-fnshioncd “golden” hall, lecture hall, and cloister 
nucleus of the early ninth century.*" In the foremost erections of the Fujiwara dan at the 
height of iU glory, tile was used in the same way for the nuclear buildings of first im- 
|K>rtoiice* but all the rest were cypress. 

The evidence of twelfth century picture-scrolls shows that the ImijerinJ palace of 
Kyoto, in its most monumental and traditional gateways and audience halls, retained until 
the end of the Heian period the “ owTs-tail “ ridge oeroleria sUndardioed in Nora.*'* No 

»* Tht Kotuga-kenki (.V-rtnai^AW, ili, 3) shows, for exampk. the iAWoirifrfo pulled up. and 
the doorway closet! only hy « tiontpng bamboo swera; tin- adjorent boy bos nomni liinswl doors on ihe 
outride. &« idfio ph. -W-T, tic. Mmrtidii luf shvmi m pis, 7®, etc, 

«fCf. the mvmtories by Fukuyonui. " Tendai Shineon/' Bukk-kokogaku-kifia, iii. 

■"E. If. pobwe gnte buildbigs shown m tile SAi'siwd^srt, flaii.datnapofi.eA«itobq. uid NenjU^gSp, and 
the views iu the Inst of the Dntfiukudeu complex: N^ak-afiiitei. vli. pi. a«; i. pi. 3; idi. pis. ft, 30 iwpcctively. 
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examples of the kimi, and so far as I know, indeed, no origina] roof ornaments of any jiori, 
ha^'e been presented on extant Ucian buddings. Fragmentary demondneed acroteria w'hich 
have been found and attributed by style to Heuin ore not markedly diffexent from those 
of the preceding age. 

The change In roof construetJan during these centuries which 1 have already noted, 
from the single shell of Chinese practise to the double shell typical of later Japans build¬ 
ing, must have resulted in a general incteaise in roof slope. In the lower storeys of the 
MurojI and Daigojt pagodas, which probably preserve their original tnethdl of framing, 
the change is still slight. All other bmldings seem to have been re-roofed at later periods, 
in some cases with an alteration of their original appearance. The hipped roof of Jbrurijt, 
still low and gradual In slope, must prescrv'c its first beauty almost, unaltered. The gable 
field of the Hoddo, on the other hand, like that of Shinyakuahiji, has apparently been 
reduced in area by recent rebuilding with a raised roof slope, which has concealed brackets 
and purlins once probably visible under the ne>v tiles. 

At Bokaijj and in the Hoddo, the porch roof is not continuous, but in a central section, 
in front of the main door, breaks up to a level several feet higher than Uie rest. The deduce, 
essentially Japanese in its picturesqueness, seems to have no basis in Chinese tradition 
(figs. 78, 9fi) .*** 

iNTEUton Beams and Inter-Beam Supports; the Gaeue Field: 

The Heian “ rainbow ** beam is noticeably different in form from its pretlecessors. 
A cur\'e remains at the “ shoulders “ at either end, but the greater portion of the spjin is 
almost horizontal, much to the detriment of ib appearance. The beams of the early Heian 
golden ” hall of iMuroji still have the corner-stone-shaped cross-section of Nara; later 
this is abandoned, and instead—as in the Houdo—the sides bulge out slightly. The end 
of the beam no longer runs out horizontally, but on its upper surface Is cut off on an 
ascending slant.*" 

Solid kaerumata are used in the Hoodo both in the central block, to hold the frame 
of the ceiling (fig. 105) and In the open roofs of the wings. Here, as in the open roof of 
the Koryuji lecture hall (fig. I OS), the construction, with ib two tiers of " rainbow ” beams 
and the fcaertimafa between mounting to tlie ridge-pole, is entirely in Nara tradition. The 
forms used, although solid, are in their outer contours almost exactly like those of the 
contemporary cut-out k<terumata used in intercolumnar bracketing, fairly high (except 
in the Hoodo wings), and sweeping up from either ** foot ” to a marked curt on either side 
of the bearing-block. 

Heian gable fields show no appreciable change from those of Nora, and like their 
prcflecessors have lost all original barge-boards and ** hangiDg-fish “ drop.s. The full gable 
of the Hdryuji bell pavilion, obnously modelled on the iwo-tier beam and kaerumata 

*!■ Ct. Ani&iimun. Zwokv-, i, pp. It Iijls Ikvo sutFfKtiwd thst thti TdcLuJi Daibatsuden in itj 

origiiu] form nlto poucaaed this feature, since tUc Intter Is tbe only {xuisiblc expUiiAtJaa for tlur wn.y the 
fitciide of lliat haU is *borvn in the iSlIi century SAi^uan-eji^* (jV-emfl/c-jAiIw', vii, pi. 48). with the 
cotuiuns of the iniddle 7 boys toller than Uioac on either side. See note I8S. 

Z&roku, i, pis. 292, 238. et«. (Ho&do); Kofrokntsu, op. eit.. pis. 3S, 64. 
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system of the Nara sfiira repository opposite it, varies only in tie shapes of its members. 
The hip'and-gable helUs of the Hdddo and the Knmi-daigo Yaknshido, exposing inverted 
'* V ” kingpost braces, are of the same tyj;je as that of Shinyakushiji/"* 

CsLLrNcg AKD Cakopies: 

The Hootlo, In keeping \A’ith its general retention of Nam formiilae, uses in its main 
block a coved, reticulated ceiling of the same type as that of the “ golden ” halt of Tflsho- 
daiji, raised on the same sort of two-step, three-tier bracketing (fig. 105), The slope of 
its cove is noticeably steeper. In itself entailing some loifs of formal beauty, this change 
has an imiortuuate by-pro<luct. The frame around tlte fiat ceiling above the cove must be 
supported by ftnentiwatn standmg on the ** rainbow ** beams. In the Nara version of the 
design, the gradual slope of the cove had permitted the whole kaerumtita to fit in alongside 
it; here the greater steepness makes cove and kaet-ttmaia intersect, hiding a portion of 
the latter. 

The Hoodo canopy, banging above its icon of Amida, has the general form even of 
those of Asuko, with n coroice-lifce crest at the top and a miniature ceiling inside (fig. Ill); 
beneath its center is fixed a great sunburst generally recalling those of the Ilokkcdo. 
Materials imd details are very different, with an elaboration and delicacy of scale char¬ 
acteristic of the luxurious tastes of Heian aristocracy. The methods of decoration will be 
spoken of more fully In the section below; It should be noticed here that the ceiling inside 
the canopy differs from the Nara form rctaineii in I he building itself, l^elag subdivided 
not only by a elo'sely spaced reticulation hut hy wider members as well, into much larger 
panels. This is a forerunner of a ceiling type very popular in Kaniaktim, in which a com¬ 
bination of two sizes of panelling is standardized for use both with and without a cove, 
over either chancel or aisles. Tie type, known as k* 05 um(gd-fert;o makes a 

siioradic appearance, also, in builtiings of very late Heian, the Amida hall of Shiramizu 
and the Odd, " great hall,” of Fukiji. 

The chancel of the Sanxeniu hall has a unittue form comi>arable to that of an over¬ 
turned boat, Without apparent reason or parallels clscwbcre,**® 

.Ai,t\r Platkor-MS asd RAminas: 

Standard Heian altar platforms are those of tJie Amida hall of Hokaiji, the Hdddo, 
and the Konjikidd.’** In wtKxI, Lhese repeat the main lines of the stone platform of Toshd- 
diiiji. In the first the dado {Htnels are filled w ith horizontal latticing; the others nil contain 
the more elegant koz^tntn panel. The shat>e of the latter is usually markedly different from 
that of Nam, much higher in proportion to its width (like the contemporary kaertimata), 
so that its sides descend more steeply; at the same time the sharply dra^vn indentations 
along the top of the Nara version Imve been smoothed down into a more gentle undulation. 
The platform fnce« may be profusely decorated; the interiors of the kozania may be left 

ZuroAii^ it pisr £31, £74 f 370 bell pjivilidti)* 

lib, 

*** Ibid.n pLi. 306-7 343 (Houdo); ^4-3 la tbe Boodo altar pktEQntit the Lloq 

mid pft&ny panels innide Uic kozamis bjb additjj^M the IBth c^tujy. 
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empty* but in Lbe Konjikido are filled each wntb a peacock in relief. The latter also echoes 
the lotus-petal niouldlngs around the bases of its interior columns by the same sort of base 
member at tbe bottom of its platform (fig. 104) . 

Platform railings are of traditional forrn, with the upflaring rail ends which we have 
seen as characteristic of the mature Heian style, A new clement* the newel post* now makes 
its appearance in the Amida hall and Moodv* stopping the railings which descend the 
platform staira. In the latter building, lliese are much later replacements, but the fonner*s 
are originals* fuU of a lovely freshness and vitality of design. The knob is a conventionalized 
lotus bud, sheathed in gilded bronze; this metal cap runs down over the top of the post 
below, and seems held there by a three-fold banding. The proportions of the whole newel, 
the kopi-^ashira or precious jewel post ” are admirably worked out, the lotus-bud 

low, the neck small, and the iiost gradually diminishing, so tliat one element mei^s without 
a visible break into the next.’" 

DecoRATjopf: 

If the most prized buildings of Hcian were less overwhelming in size and majesty than 
those of Narn, they seem in general to have compensated for this comparative loss of 
monumentality by a much greater elaboration of ornament. A comparison between the 
best of both peric^s* the golden ” hall of Toslibdatji and the Hoodb, is not entirely fair, 
since the interior of the latter is so much better preserved,'" Even in their original states* 
however, the Hoodo must have considerably outdistanced ita predecessor in the richness 
and variety of its decorative details. Every portion of the chancel woodw'ork is intricately 
painted; the undersides of the beams have in addition gilded lotus rosettes spaced along 
their spans, and at their intersections are emphasized by pierced gold plates. The altar 
platform is of lacquer, with an exquisitely delicate all-over inlay of mothcr-of-pearl, its 
panel divisions marked by gold plates with an incised floral design. Most amazing of all 
is the canopy, all gold outside, with openwork fioral panels of the greatest complication 
and a luxuiianl peony cIieTuutx above; Inside* Us painted ceiling and the inlaid lacquer bars 
which subdivide it stand in the most dramatic contrast to the great picrced-gold centra! 
rosette (fig. 105), 

The motives used are predominantly flora!; above all a type of medallion formed of 
convenlionaliaed koaoge, “ precious image blossoms,” varying in elaboration with the 
size of the memlwr on which it is placed. Such medallions occur with an apparently un- 
linn ted variety of shape and combination; the imagination of tlie artist has extended even 
to the introduction of bird and animal forms, half disguised, among the Bowers. On the 
interior colunms are painted arabesques of dancing and music-making angels against a 
rinceau background, an idea certainly related to Tang precedent but executed now with 
a wholly Japanese sense of delicacy and gentle grace. In general this decorative painting 
is more formalized than its half-realistic Nam prototype. Its one weakness is that char- 

■«* Cf. Amanumft'fl ditctisaiaa of thfi possibit ongio of iKTrel ronn In hia " Architcctunt of the Acitda 

Halt;‘ Bukk-bijutiu. X. 

*** Cf. AmAnutnn, pp. 138-40, 243-59. 
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actcristic of the whole Fujiwora age. an excessive rafinemetit and smaJlneas of scale, destined 
in later generations to lapse into effeminate weakness. It is the ornamentation of cabinet* 
making rather than architecture; and stands thus in the utmost contrast to the decorative 
paintiug of the Ming and Ch'iiig style, which may be stereotyped, unimaginative, and 
coarse in detail, but is brilliantly architectonic. 

In the Eonjikidb of Chusonji, built in obvious emulation of Fujiwara achievements 
iu the capital, the tour de force is in Us way even more striking (fig. 1041 • The whole 
interior (a very small one, certainly) b lacquered, and its important elements, including 
the altar, ore uU inlaid with nsother-of'pearl patterns, no less intricately sumptuous thnTi 
those of the Udodo. The Heian altar platform is here at its most beautiful, with gold 
peacocks, delicately tucised, inside its kowima panels, and the rich lotus petal base echoing 
^ose of the chancel columns. Originally the w‘hole exterior of the huilding was gilded; 
it was to preserve this that it was enclosed in im outer architectural shell in the thirteenth 
century. In spite of the precaution almost nothing of the original color remains on the 
outsi<le today. 

A less impressive, but equally significant achievement of Heian interior design is seen 
in the Anuda ball of Shiramizu (fig, lOfl). What is new here is not any extravagance of 
decoration, but ratlicr a striving toward a greater simplicity and refinement of details. The 
smalbscale reticulation of the coved ceilings, so different from the boldness of the eighth 
century, has already been mentiouetl. To cany out thb ideal—perfectly parallelled in the 
femimne delicacy and minuteness of late Heian painting and sculpturt^very possible 
element which might contribute a now- unwanted monumentality to the interior Is aban¬ 
doned. There are no visible brackets or girders; the necessary chancel columns are not 
emphasized in any way; wood surfaces, except for the ceilings, serve as a completely plain 
fod for the decoration placed on them. This type of temple room—obnously at a half-way 
.stage between monumental Chinese tradition and the informaniy and lightness of Japanese 
domestic architecture—^will continue as a charming compTomise Into the Kamakura period. 
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IMPORTANT ARCHITECTUHAL REMAINS 

The “ Ihdiajj ” Stixe, Tenpku }/ 6 '. 

Daigoji: 

Sutra repository (in the upper temple) 

Jodoji Uyogo-ken, Kato-guu, Ono-machi 

JCtlfldo “ Pure Land hall" 

Todaiji: 

Great south gate 

Bel! pavilion (later, and mixed in style) 

Kokkedd front half, or raido (later, tmxed) 

Kaisandd or Ry6bcndo founder's memorial chapel (later, 

mixed) 

The “ CniffESE " Stti,e, ^arayd; 

Ankokuji lliroshlnui'ken, Numakuma-gun, Tomo-nmchi 

Shakado 

Banuaji Tochtgi-ken, Ashikaga-sbi, letomi'iiiaehi 

Main hall 

Eifa5ji Gifu-ken, Kani-gun, Toyooka-mura 

Kaisando 
Kannondo 

Engakuji Kanagnwa-keu, Kamakura-gun, Kosoka-mura 

Shoriden ^^Wi, relic hall 

Pusaiji KyCto-fu, FunaJ-gun, Higashihonume-mura 

Main hall 

Jinkaktiji Oita-ken, Ono-gun, Ntshidno-mum 

Main hall 

Kozanji Ynmagudii-ken, Toyoura-gun, Chofu-machi RfffBI: 

Butsuden, Buddha hall 

Sethokuji Yamanashi-ken, Higashiyomanasht-gun,Goyashlld''mur& HSftR* 

Butsuden 

Tenonji Aichi-ken, Nukada-gun, Toyotomi-mura 

BuLsudcD 

Umeda l^Et] ShakadO: Wawayama-ken, HhLsd'gun, Kamo-mura 

The "Japanese" Stsxe, Wayo , and the “Mixed" Stele, SetcAayo 

Afcishinodera: Nara>ken, Ikoma-gun, Hego-mura: 

Main hall 
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Bujoji EyOto-fu, OUgi-gUD, Hfltiase-mura 

Main bnU 
Byodoin: 

Kannondo 

Chohoji Wokoyama-keD, Kaiso-gun. Hamanaka-mura 

Main liaJ] 

Tuhdt5 

Chojuji Sbtga-ken, Koga-gun, lahibe-machi 5riSB7; 

Maui halt 

Daifukk5ji rfeHA#: Ky6to-f«, Funai-guD, Takahara-mura iftJH#; 

Main halt 
Tahoto 

Daihofinji Kyoto. JOkyo-ku, Gotsujirokkcn-machi 

Alain hall 
Daigoji: 

Kondo (of the lower temple) 

Daizenji t Vamagata-ken,Hsgashi-yainagata-gun.Kfttsimuma-miw:hi 
Alain hall 

Eni^'nkujt [HjM •)’ : ShigS'ken, Shign-gun, Sokamoto-mura 
Shokado 

Futaiji Nara-ken, Nara, Horeii’cho 

Great south gate 
Alain hall 

Pagoda (unhiiiahed) 

Gokurakuin Nam, ChQm-cho 4*^®!: 

Main hall 

Haiuiyaji Nara, Honnyaji-machi: 

Two-storeyed gateway, Komoa 
HOryuji: 

Kaminomido Jb9P$ 

Shoryoin 

Edotio and Shartden Wf®' 'S'fiJlS: (in the Eastern Prednet) 
Yumedono RaidO (“ " “ ) 

ZshJdeji Ehitne-ken, Onsen-gun, Dogo-mura jfifeiH'; 

Main hail 

Pagoda, three-storeyed 
Ishiyamadera: 

Tulidtd 

Jodoji ^ib^; Hiroshima-ken, Onomidu-shi, Ozaki-cho 
Amidado 
Main hall 
Tnfaoto 

Jomy5ji Wakayama-ken, Arita-gun, AGshima - Tnaptii 

Alain hall 
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Kaijusenji iStttlj#: Kydto-fu, Somku-guD, Mikatjoharfl-niijra 
Pagoda, five-storeyed 

Kakurioji Hyogo-ken, Kako-gun, Ikaruga-mura 

IkLunhal] 

Ransbioji Osuka-fu, ^liuami-kawnchi-gim, Eawakami-mura 

Main Imll 

Kikojt Kartt-ken. Ikoma-gun, Fushimi-muim tftJi+t; 

Main haU 
KOfukuji: 

Hokucnclo ■ "north octagonal hall 

Pagoda, three-storeyed 
Kongobuji: Wakayoma-ken, K&yasan; 

Pud5d5 hall of Fuda 

Kongbji : Osakn-fu, Minami-kawachi-gim, Amono-mnra 

Main hall 

Kongorinii; Shiga-ken, Aichi-gun, HataJcawa-muni 
Main boll 

Rongosammaiin: Koyosan: 

Tahoto 

Muroji: 

Main of " baptismal " hall, Konchodd 
Myorakuji Fukui-ken, Onyu-gun, Imatomi-niura 4*®#: 

Alain hall 

Reizanji SlU^V': Nara-ken, Ikoraa-gun, Tomlo-mura 
Main hall 

Pagoda, three-storeyed 
RengeOin Kyoto, Shichijo-dori; 

Sanjusangeadd H+HIBS: " 38 bay hall ” 

Saimydji Shlga-ken, Inukami-gun, Higashi-kdiyd-mura 

Alain ball 

Pagoda, three-atoreyed 

Shdshdin Wakayama-shi, Kalaoka-ehd Ir’PiSWI: 

Main hall 
Taimadera: 

Alandarado, hall oi the Mandarti 
“ Golden " hall 
Z,ecture hall 

Taisanji llydgo-ken, Akasbi-gun, Ikawadani-mura 

Main hall 

Taizanji Ehime-kcn, Onsen-gun, Wake-mura ifllStftt 

Main hall 

Tdji: Kyoto, Kujd-dori: 

Various gateways. 

Yakushiji: 

Toindd Eastern Precinct hall 
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THE KAILAKURA PERIOD; GENERAL 

Buddhist firchitecture of the Kamakura period is commonly apportioned among tliree 
stylistic subdivisions. Two of these represent newly tm]x*rterl Chine.se fashions: one 
traditionally brought to Japan in the latter twelfth century by the pilgrim Shunjobb- 
chbgen otid first used in the rebuilding of Tbdaiji after its destruction by the 

Taim soldiery; the second introduced with the Chinese sect of Zen in the early thirteenth. 
The third subdivision is the indigenous style, formed during the Heian period by a 
naturalization of Chinese ideas. The names given to the three in Japanese discussions are, 
respectively; Teajikuyo^ the “Indian” style; Kamyo^ the “Chinese” style; and irnyd, 
the “ Jaimnese " style. The terminology is ill-chosen and misleading. The “ Indian ” style 
we shall find to lie a provincial one of south Chinn; the “ Chinese ’’-“written with char¬ 
acters w'liicit mean literally the Tang style—was actually the official building manner of 
the liung. ^Miat remained from the Tang tradition in thirteenth centiiiy' Japan was the 
property of the so-called “ Japanese ’* style—a phrase which theoretically shuuld be applied 
only to sudi purely Japanese, prc-Buddhisl architecture as that of the Ise and Izumo 
shrines. The names have the authority of long usage, however, and it would be difficult 
to find more aceumte substitutes w'hich would not also W more cumbersome. After this 
note of warning, 1 shall use them freely, 

A fourth sulidivision frequently mentioned is the Sefc/ii/yd or " milted " style: 

a type of architecture ft>m;cd by a combination of elements taken from two, or even from 
all three, of the others. Signs of such interchange of influence are noticeable early m the 
thirteenth century- The attainment of a degree of fusion complete enough to be spoken 
of us a style, Ls a plienoinenon of the fourteenth and later. Even the earliest temples com¬ 
monly placed under the Seidi-uyo probably postHiate the literal ending of the Kamakura 
period witli the fall of Kamakura In 1333 and the suicide of the last Hoj5 regent. The 
subsequent two generations, from 1336 to 1392, the so-culled Nambokuchb era, 

during vvhich two branches of the Imperial family occupied rival thrones, is alw'ays some¬ 
thing of an annoyance to historians, since it is hardly long enough to be dignified by a 
subdivision of its omi, and there are as good reasons for linking it to Kamakura as to 
Aluromuchi. For convenience of treatment in art historj', it is usually considered as a final 
phase of the Kamakura period, ev'eti though Kamakura vvns no longer of any importance, 
and effective control over a large part of .Japan was already in the hands of the Ashikaga 
Shogun. This chronologiciil method seems preferable for the history of Japanese archi¬ 
tecture as well, and thus brings an inclusion of the early “ mixed ” style in the present 
chapter. Two great sources of temple arehitecture existed in the last generallons of actual 
Kamakura suprcmocy, the newdy introduced sect of Zen and the old orders of Tendai and 
Shingon. The former continued without serious interruption anti with a conslantly in¬ 
creasing dominance from its first blooming in the mid thirteenth century well througli 
Muromachi and into Edo; any division of periods must inevitably make a wholly artificial 
break in respect to Zen, The esoteric sects, sharing the fate of the Kyoto society on whose 
prosperity they depended, suffered the same long submergence under the .Ashikaga. Their 
last great patron seems to have been the Emperor Go-daigo, in his valiant attempt to 
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rcstoro the old order (1319*38). Tendai and Shiogon halls of great she atid elaboratian 
were still erected during subsequent generations of the fourteenth century, in what must 
have been a time of sinking fortunes. With the fifteenth, and the establishment of a new 
Kyoto society dominated politically and aesthetically by the Asliikaga and ecdcsiastJcally 
by Zen, there were very few new* erections; and even the restoration of buildings of the 
older sects was carried out w'lth difficulty. Most of the great periodic religious ceremonies 
of old Kara and Kyoto, many of which had been observed without interruption since the 
eighth century, dwindled to an end in the mid fourteenth; the great halls which had 
accomodated them were allowcfl to fall into ruin, and waited sometimes fur generations 
to be rebuilt. From the standpoint of traditional Japanese architecture, therefore, the 
break between the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was a real one, and justifies a corre¬ 
sponding division in treatment. 

The subdivisions of style eidsting during tlie Kamakura period hinder any attempt 
to present Japanese architectural history in a completely coherent scheme of development. 
The Japanese " style in design of ground-plan should fallow directly after the ilcian 
perioii, since this feature was entirely dependent on indigenous trailition. fn details, on the 
other hand, the Wayo was strongly iiifiuenccd by tlie new fashions imported from China; 
thus this phase of the style shoukl logically 1>e treated after the Tenjikuyo and Knrayd. 
In deference to the latter reason, discussion of the Buddhist architecture of the Kamakura 
age opens below with tiie “ Indian ” style. From the standpoint of the plan evolution which 
has been the most important characteristic of Japanese Bmldliist architecture as a whole, 
however, it should be rcmemljerct) that tlris metliud of presentation interrupts what was 
actually an unbroken sequence; since neither of tile Chinese styles had any effect on this 
pha.se of the development. 

THE *' INDLVX STiTE.” TE^JIKVYO 

One of the first Japanese to profit by the resumption of intercourse with China in the 
twelfth century was the priest Shuujobd-chogen, a student of ein>leric litnfdhl-im «t Dulgoji, 
anil in later years a follower of the Pure Land Teachings of Honen-shdnin. Chdgen crosseti 
to .‘joulh China in 1107. In company with Eisai who a generation after was to be 

the first proiwnent of Zen in Japan, he ascended T‘lcn-l"ai-shan; continuing thereafter to 
Ming-cbou, he worshipped at the relic pagoda of A-yu-watig-s-sn the “ temple 

of King A^ka,” imil returned to Japan in the aultinm of 1138. His unique opportunity 
in the field of Buddhist architecture came with the burning of Todaiji by a Taira army in 
1189. Through the insistence of Ids master Honen-shonin. he was made the director of 
the bureau imperially created in Uie following year to undertake the rebuilding of the 
temple and the restoration of its giant images. In USS he secured the ser^dees of one 
Ch*en Ho-ch*ing a master bronze-w^orker newly landeit in Kyushu. In the work 

of repairing the colossid Birushana image, which lasted until 1185, this artisan with his 
younger brother Chu-fo and seven assistants collaborated unth the Japanese bronae- 
master Kusaknbe no Koresuko and the fourteen under him. In 1198 Chogcii 

led a party of architects, including tlie Ch'en brothers, to select timliers for the new Todaiji 
buildings in the mountains of Sue Province. This longer task reached its first goal in 1195, 
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with the compJction of the Dai but slide n and the middle gate. In the last years of the 
century were set up the Kaidauin* or Ordination Precinct, the great bath-housCi and the 
great south gate; the rest of the tremendous complex^ through a natural slackcDing of 
effort, was not finished until considerably later-*^'^ 

burning of I he Nnra temples in ttSO wa,*? l!ie fesult of thcLr meddling in conteniporaiy 

polilir^, Iliitird of the usurper TaJm no Kiyomoii brought together against liim a court cabiU bended by 
Bill Imperial l^ince and led in balllc by the eenerid Minnmotono no VoriiutiSa msk- The rebrlliows faetion 
was ovcrtthclnH-d by Taira Midiers at Uji Bridge in 11S0+ Tlie Taira leader Shigehirn *oii of the 

Rcgi-iit, morehed straight to Narn after liis vkt£irj% murdered the Prinee, and in retaliatkm ogaitist the 
great monnsteries who had sent their warrior priesls to help the Minamoto, burned down both Tedaiji olid 
Xofukuji. This vrm one of the eamparativejy rare instances in Jiipaiiese 1iiitor>' in which the naturally 
pious Japanese fighting mmi eommitted a major atrocity agamst religion. The Chinese soldkr or bandit has 
nlwaya enjoyed burning down a temple as mueh ns rniythitig else. In Japan the great dkaslcrs suffered 
by Buddhist establishments liave come noniiaJly through the caprice of Xature, or throiigli one temple'^ 
jealousy of another; tlie Tendaj monk^ from Mt. Hiei^ smoking out their Tendai neighbors at Onioji time 
after time in late Heimu ifCein to have sufTcfod none of the qualms of the more naive lawmen. The destruction 
cffpcdnJIy of Todniji nnd its great Buddha Jiad a tremendous effect on popular imagination. In Chinn it 
has always l>cen the destructliou of a great pBlaw—the O-pang-kung of ChSil Sbih Huang Ti, or the 
Forbidden City of the MongoU at Peking—w'hich has arouse^l cmnparnble emotions. The Japanese palace 
never seems to have acquir^ any such ininginative nppeah Its comparatively moderikte seoJe; perhaps ntl 
ilutEnct inhrrilcd from eariier centuries which it seem nlw^ays a temporary dwelling rather lliaa a 

moniunciit for nJI lime; and the frequent rolomitous firea wlueh took place all through the Heian periodp 
from natural causes* ndilanj any single disaster of true tragic iraportiincc, Tcklaijl and jta great BnJdhap 
b:>wcvcr* were Iwth unique in sixe fund ui the cvideiitt^ they gave of Japanese accumphshnient), anti aftef 
tiixix and n hnlf centuries were already remarkahk for ihtir antiquity and undlmijiishcd grandeur fat an 
Bge when many of the surrounding Xara monasteri^ had fallen into min). The loss, not only to Xara 
and its aiirienl Buddhist sects, but to ttic priilc of Imperial Japan, was overwhelming. So long as ancient 
tmditioTi retnincfi any stn^jigth, it wnx inevitable thnt on attempt should be made to restore Twloiji and 
the Diubutiiu to tbejr original grandeur. At the end of Uic iiih century, however* real power had passed 
to the jmnetiii military caste; for Todaiji it was a fortunate accident that in the end the Taira weit driven 
out of power, and that the victorious ^liunmoEo Shogun recognixed a feudal rcsponatbility to fewnrd the 
fanner ]>arLisani& of hia clan, Tluti the greatest virible aymlKd of the old empire of Utc Nora period waJ 
Erst de&troyetl pmd then rebuilt by the newly emerging feudal sypjtciii. When T^sdji was burned for the 
sreond time m 15^7* in one of the interunlELable petty squabbles of Su^fijdn, the united Japan wlueh it 
epitomJxed bar! long Imwu forgotten. Ttse monastrr^' was left in ruim for over a century; and it was only 
in mid Eflo, wlicn there was once more a eentraliac^l authurity and a national pride, that its easenti^ 
buildings were set up again. 

A detailed account of the restoration imdcrinken under ChCgcn h quotei! from To<1ajjl rcconis by 
Hatturi, ;Vj4ou-^oA-cncA«Au?^i, Kamokura vol., pp. IBOIT. The prinapBl source is the TMaiji-i&ntsu-kuyo^ 
lOumhonitju, EhMabu. pp. 30a ff.). The giant timbers selected m the mountains 
Were eiilier BO to 100 ft.p or 70 to 80 ft, in length, and in diameter were around ft. The <iifnculties 
of truisjjortation w-ere great. Two winifla.ues were ussed for each, being hauled by 70 men; the record 
adds ** without the windlasses. It would have Ijcch necessary to use IftCH) men or more,^' which implies 
tlml tliey were something of an innovation in hauling [and wlikh suggesbi that they may have been 
introduced by the ah»Bya more mechanieoily ingenious Chkose). Tlit Umbers were fioale<i out of the 
mouiitainA oh a riverr, and w ere shipped by water most of the way to Narra. On the final lap overland 
from the Klxu River, they were hauled in great carls* puUed by 1^0 oacn and by many pious devotees^ 
both secular and clerical. The Retired Em|>erof Go'sliiraksn-a and his wives were present; the foitaer hlm- 
self deigned to hold a hawser, along with the court nobles^ and one end of a hawser was passed into the 
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In cartying on the teachings and praetisw of the Pure Land school after the death 
of H5nen*sh5t]m in 1186, Chogen set up u number of places of worship in various provinces, 
for sped a] performances of the rite of unmteirupted invocation of Amida’s name. Fn>m 
this work of dissemination one building remains, the Jododo or “ Pure Land Hall '* of 
Jodojt in HyOgo-ken, from its style clearly ereolpi under the same direetioti as the new 
Twlajji,"^ The third and last site in which the imported manner is visible in its first 
purity is the wfra repository of Kami-dnigo, the temple which for many years had been 
Chogen's residence*'** 'ITie wholly novel methods of construction ol the Tenpkttyo thus 

AUgiJst c-amage of the wives^ io that lliej* acquire merit hy pulling upon it 

p. \m). 

'* In (lI&0)/7/47, the firdt two iiimo ijiUriof columns of tlie Doibutsuden were sef up, bein^ Q1 ft. 
higli and 5 ft, iu clumieter. Eight w^indlasses were placed upon a scaffolding mtid mx more on the ground. 
All present clmnl«<l, with different niaiitlui molubg the a&me :}Oundi and to I be beat of a dnim, drew them 
ujjrigbt. The ooluirms of tJie akiea had Already been enniied. Later, in 10/1 ft of the same yeoi* tW ridge* 
pole was raised. The Retimi Emperor mode an Imperial pmgre^ thither^ ami fmm the Regrnt dowin 
the Tliree Duke^ nad Hie Nine Ranks cf Noble^i aU cmwded together, Iniung enblrs were aUochetJ to Hie 
ridge-pole to a length of 1^2 ft., aiiii canyuif do^m to I he middle gale (being fosJiioued with) one Htrand 
of Chinese iSgured eh>lli f,lf and one of fine clolli (?) Tlie rightJuuid cable was held by the 

Retired Emperor, and then b^* the Lay Stewards and the cccleriioAtical hierarchy ol the temple. 

The kft-lmnd one was held first by the Regent fUieo Knjo Rnnexane ;/H]QSg^) and then by the liunditai 
Civil and Military Officiala » * J* {OunMhomijUf^ p. -MH). 

rtfinetioe to the cledIcaLion ceremony of Ilfta/d/lS, tlue same recorfl aUleSp “It was the former 
Comiiinodcr of tlie Right Imperial Bodyguartli the Lord Minomoto of Kamiikura (i+e+ Yorilemo) who 
become the chieF patron uf the temide, He ehuieed to be present at llic dedication« leading an army of 
wveral lens of UlOU^andA out of Saganii Province^ chi Ihc way to the capital. I'iml lie directed thut a 
contributiou he mark from Yagi (in lower Ynnmlo) of 10JHK) koku (oF rice); ihcji hur made other, repealed 
coutributious. as of 71$ draft horses, lOOft ry6 tiF gold^ and lOOft itilU ol fine silk. The source of the com¬ 
pletion! of the gient Buddha, from first to loit. without nny obstruetiou in the sequence» must be lucribed 
only to the authority oF thf* Grent Commander of iJie Right " [ibid., p. 403) , Tlltu aJtbuugh the dedicatioo 
cen^mony w'os carried out In nil the brave pageant^" nf coj^ier day?, before the great offiorrs of the 
penal entoiimge, real power to build nt the scale of Todiuji had piiA^ into new liando. and to a new 
geographical center. Kamakuni, 

linttori, N-kQk^jif:hika^hi, Kamakura vol,+ pp. ^01 fif.i Amnnumai pp. 278 fi.; Ziimjtn, 

Kanu^urn vol. li, pp. IStUD; lii/S ^ Tokyo. Kandaj|ftll« ** Sur 

rarehiteetiLne de ZyiKjodo dons Zyodoiin" T%o-bkya(w, xviii, July, pp, 4011. The Li^l Hl&ciisse? the 
hii^tory of the temple, av given by ila En/fi winch it atiU pmpciTk'fcs^ According to IhU jurcuunL, the 

place Imil first been organized for Ruddlilst w*i>r3diip in I lie Slli century, lb lestiiratioii at tJic end of the 
12th '* woB due to the hiitiativa oF the builder of TwFalJi, Bbunjoh^clmgeiip" who ordefetl hiji dkeipk 
KaiLU-:»hoiiIn ^ moke a monastery on wdiat rtunaiueU of the <jid site. As to the Jiklodo itsdL 

tlic miry la Llw reads: 

(IllHi) there was oW act up (i.r. the year alter the main bnJJ, or Yaktirfkido) one D Aren 4 men ImlU 
to have tJie honor oF ciLyluritilug n gold-coloreti standing image of Amidn-nyoral, 10 fl+ tail . , 

Tfio ciiftFing Jododo, whldi houat^ the iomgt! of Aniida. would be described in lirlan tcrmkcilqgj-^ as 
I kffit 4 men. So huge ft discrepancy must mean cither on error iti UtmflcripLton of the tcEt, or that 

it Uses S4>inc new* way of reckotilngf to me tuuntclllgiblc, t do not bcJicv^c ibiit it has ever been supposed 
that the present building (W’hieh b in the purr?! Tenjiku^fu slyie) ia anything but the original Amidn lioJl. 
Sec below, pp. £5!i^$ and note 435, for refrreiica to the othrj^ large buildiui; of Mliromachl tlale atlll exiatlt. 
the Yakushidd. 

Cf . flattorif opr crFr, pp. 21? ff.; AmanumAp Shiya, pp. 273-3; Zun>i^U| Kojuukura vol. ti, pp. 114-33. 
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iippefiff in their first phase^ exclusively in buildings associated in one way or another with 
this priejd, so that it is only reasonable to suppose that their adoption was due either to 
his persona! direction or to his choice of architects who were either Chinese or trained in 
Chinese practise. 

The authority of Chugen, imieeil, seenis to have Ijeen indispensable to the pros|jerity 
ol the new style. The Tenjikuyo^ as we sltall see in detoileii analysis of its features^ repre¬ 
sents not only a radical departure from the stmclural methods current in Japan in the 
twelfth century, but an aesthetic ideal fundamentally alien and uncongenial to Japanese 
|aste« After the death of its one great propagandist in 1205, its initial vitality rapidly 
decline<l. Even at Todaiji, where its prestige was greatest^ anti where a whole genertitiou 
of architects and carpenters have been educated in its practises, the style was soon 
adjusted to more fatidhar standards. Ttklaip buildings of the middle and late thirteenth 
century, like the mido a^ldition to the HokkedOi“^* show ii mixture already more Japanese 
than foreign. Outside of Nara, even so dose as Kyoto, its structural conveutioits were very 
rarely adopted. There from the start its influence seems to hav'c been confined to a choice 
of minor details^ whicih at the time were modern and fashionable. Even those gradually 
fell out of sto tlmt from the fourteenth century on, the Tenjiki^^d —outside of ex^ 
ceptioniU instances of rebuilding^ like the nmin hall of Judoji"^®—was etfcctivcly dead. 

The circumstances surrounding the re-crection of Todaiji make it clear that the archi¬ 
tectural style there used was inip£uic<l from Chinn. Japanese architectural historic^ 
habitually ascribe its adoption to the acquaintance mlh Sung methods gained by Chogeo 
on his pllgriinagej or even assert that it was his own creation^ formed in part of the Chinese 
practises which he hud seen and approved, and for the rest an origiiial adaptation to 
Japanese needs. To an outsider there may 1)0 some small clement of improbability in the 
su]>position tliat a pi I grimgtdng to China without foreknowledge of his future impoiiatR^ 
in architectural history, should in one year in addition to his necessary devotions have 
l>een able to nuister u complicated and eoniplctely unfamiliar methcKl of buildingp which 
twenty years later he had the opportunity to applyIt may seem more likely that the 

Th^ jijfra wu& didicatc^J in L[9!i/5. (Cf. Daigop iexts qitglcd under this head In Lfa^ DorniAon- 

lAfry^ tv/S, pp. 41 n.K far KenkyO Il/i) . 

biJow, pp, 

See belun', p, 35^ nnd note 435. 

The Lrftditibii Hiikinjf CLof^en with ardiiteclufal A-pcginplishniciits look tvoti more ^arprining forms 
in ihe .MiircmEwrlis ptniwl LliJiii it UMlfiy- The Btondord and eompAnitiveiy rdiiible sources arp dis- 

fippoiiilin|;ly tnrlLiini in dejcnbing liis jouitiuy to Clilna. Tn the T^daiji-zorit^u-kuyUki of however 

Shakk^bu, p. 406), the a^cDuni of his laTwi^ over Toilaip k eoitlinuid follow^j 
N'or WA.S the jwety of the Holy One limUed to this occasion. Tlirce Limes did he visit Cldna, 
the first in llie prime of his life. Now on Uie moiuitnin of King .\sokn bi the rralm of GroiL Snag tA-yU' 
wjing-shitn ^ ^toTcys and three (boys? 

perlusfift on error for J{U . The central bay has a hrcajLlth of 90 ft, 3?^ 
frem vriiidi may be imagined the impressiveness of the holy place. Throuj;]! long years this had fftltra 
into min, through lack of incaiis to build. Then the Holy One, clumcbig ujKili great iimlicni in our on'n 
land, crossed over ten ilKiiiajanil It of sea-grou n waves to seainc!i *ut a tenipk to builil in Cblnai and ihiMi 
to fulfll tk unique vow. Wherefore did China fashion im image of the Holy OnCp to be enshrined among 
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appreciAtioii of Sung buUdinga gnmed by Chogien on hi^ journey was traosliiled into prac¬ 
tise by a Cliincse professiooaL tbe m^i^er artisan Ho-cliing^ who would hartily have 

accompanied him to select timbers for the Great Buddha ball if he had been merely a 
bronze-caster.^^’ In the resulting styles so completely different from every previous Japane^ 
standard, it is difficult for an outsider to see any element which could l>e ciUled the con¬ 
tribution of Chflgen or his native architects. Wherever the truth may lie, however, ii is 
unquestionnble that the w^as brought either in its entirety or in Itirge part from 

south China in the later years of the twelfth century. It becomes of interest+ therefore, 
to see what evidence remains in China of the existence of the style. 

The two chief characteristics of the Ten^jihiifo are its design of bracketing along a 
single, transverse axis and its insertion of this system of bracket arms throngh the body 
of the column (figs. 113, 114). Both are quite contrary to the orthodox progress of Chinese 
architecture from T‘ang to Ch'ing, in which the arms are longitudinal as well as transverse^ 
and build up abo>^e the top of the column. In buildings erccte<l mth any pretense of 
orthodoxy, the feature of insertion is eictremely rare. Bmcketing along a transverse axis 
only is less uncommon, and thus appears frequently on the interiors of the Liao and CMn 
halls of the norths as well as in Korea* Neither these tw^o nor the other Tenjikutfd char¬ 
acteristics, structural or decorative, appear in tire offichd Northern Sung manual of archi¬ 
tectural practise, the Ying Tmo Fa SAi7i; nor are they included in the Southern Sung style 
brought back to China in the thirteenth centnry by Zen priests w^ho travelled in the same 
region as Chogen. To the last stateoiont one exception may be made. The Zen priced 
Gikai w'ho in 1250 vmte^l the five hea<i<iuurters of Ch"an Buddhism in north Chekiang 
and south Kiangau—including the A-yii-w ang-ssu at Jling-chou—with the express purpose 

the tbronw of saints of old; and did paint the portrait of the prat priest, to be a teatimony for future 
eenerations . . 

tu the sD-eaUed the dtory h nioTt precLie. Thu 

timbers tterc taken to China from Sun proTmee (from T^hose mountains the edtiitiins for the i^toralion 
of Todaiji were seeured), to ivit four colurmis ami ant ** rainbuiv girder and in the restored relic haU 
two portriuts of the lapaou^e pilgrim an<i donoir were cnshritiCfl* ^tvt wooden lUid the other painted, to he 
offered Suwers md intense. See the article, Bbunjobo'chogen ** by Haaliigawa bi N&tu viii* IftSit* 

pp, 35 ff, Efashlgaii'a, on what seems lo fae somewhat slender evidcnee, dates this tc3cl in IMh He lia$ 
visited A-^'i^-wang-^u in fi«rson» finding almost nDthing 5 tiU io esl/tlqnce to reeall the Sung dymisly* and 
thiiA'ing with regret of those two portraits ui the vanished J2th eimttlty relic bail. The Chinese texts 
regafflirig the history of A-yu-wang-ssn are silent an the pointy doubtless throlagli a narrow nalloiiAlistic 
prejudice. In the same way, oinl prol^bly for the same iitiworihy reasons^ they liave remained silent 
eoneemJng other historical ineiflent-'s w'dl known in Japan; for example UiC occasion on w'hirh Kpbd^daiahi 
atno^ed tbc Tang Etnptfor and his court by a ealligraphic eihibition whinh nonsislKl in writing with five 
hnishes at onire^ one in each hand* one in tli^ moutli, and one between the big and iiecnud toeft of each foot. 
But it would lie uowbc to reject llie story about Chogvn entirely. Kinilya;|:g m hLi study of Siruj^Japaneae 
relatHiinrt. Sijthi-kai^afi Tokj'o, 103T, lias Hilleclcd a number of such bcidctits fur early 

Kamakura fii, pp, H-lb), The Zt-n monk Eisai eontrihuted limber from Japan for repairs to the famous 
Chan beadquniters* "Pien-l'niig-ssn* in Mmg-chou^ Bmen of TufuknjJ did the same for Cliing-slion-sdi in 
Hangehoii; and TniikeJ of Scimyujl is suppe^Hud lo hiive financed and directed the febnikling qf Po-lien- 
chiaO'Ssu in Ming-ehou. Japanese limbr-r* being of su|wrior quality, was a staple export to south Cbma* 

It is surely ^gniheont tliat the T-xoni-m-knyithii listing the principals on the trip to Suo, scla the 
Chineoe first. 
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of stu^lymg Uieir arcliitectural and rituo] foroiis^ noted down the biiikUngs und details 
which he sow in o scroll, of w'hich three copies have been presen'ed. In one instjince. the 
support tif a drum stand, this record shows both the Tenjikuyo fentiiries of tnuis\'erse pro¬ 
jection nnd insertion. Elsewhere everything la in the official style developed out of that 
of tlie I'injy Tsao Fa Shih nnd carried for Zen use to Japan, the so-ealled A'orajfd.*'* 

In parts of Chekiang, Fukien, and Kuangtung today, there exist—or at least existed 
until 1037, before the prosecution of measures to secure a co-prosperity sphere in the Far 
East—many buildings of vniying date w^hich testify in one way or another to the former 
prevalence of the ** Indian ’* style in that region. In an exceptional form like the stone 
pagoda, these may go back even as far as Sung itself, as is the case with the tw’o granite 
towers at Ch'unn-cbou, Pkikien, ivhich were reconstructed from timber originals in the 
thirteenth century. Unfortunately the advantiige enjoyed by the pair in date is offset by 
their stone construction; but even the change in material has not concealed essential 
Ten^kuyo peculiarities of bracketing and beam framing.*” Other more modern buildings 
have retained many vestiges of the style. What little mvestigation has been made in the 
coastal region suggests that the focus of the tradition may be located in Fukien. In such 
architecture iis that of the Buddha hall of Wan-fu-s$u in Fu^h'ing-hsien 

or that of the halls imd gates of Ch.'iing-shiMg-ssu in Min-hou-hsien most 

of the elements familiar through Japanese use are still visible.*” Bracketing is limited to 
the txdumn axes only, and on these Its arms project through the Cf>lur[ins, in the transverse 
sense. The first-mentioned bnilding uses a single longiludinal arm as the last tier in the 
system (fig. 122); a slackening of principle which Japanese practise also condones.*” As in 
the Tettjikuyo proper, tlie bearing-block is finished below by a projecting member remi¬ 
niscent of the Asuka plate; while the ends of the rafters are concealed by a board histened 
to the edge of the eaves. These arc clearly only the latest versions of a provinciol tradition 
which has nuiintAincd itself witliout radical changes for five hundred years against the 
as$«iults of orthoiloxy; and which, in view of its stubborn conservatism, may well have 
existed in imich the same form Long before the twelfth century. 

It is interesting to note that the monastery of Wan-fu-ssfl was the source from which 
the hist Zen sect came to Japan at the close of Ming. The mountain on which it stands, 
Utiang-ptHsfaan , furnished the name “ Obakusan ” to the school in Japan. The 

headquarters of Obakusan at Mampukuji near Uji, present many architectural 

features of the existing Wati-fu-ssS buiidings which are common to the south China const. 
The hall of the Law, Hodo for example, uses transverse, iDserted bracket arras; not 

by way of suiA'ival from the original Japanese Tenjiktiyo, which had long since disappeared, 
but by reintroductlou of a later Chinese phase of the style.*” 

Remintscences of Tcii^kujd are consiiienibly less frequent in Chekiang today than 

pp, 234 8. Mill note SBS. TLe dru)it-atftn.ii is diwu ia ftwlf. of the &0e. for Re^earrh m 

Ckinr^e Arrhk., Lii/S, lig. 11, pp. 

Clruiin-ciiftii: cf. lEckt Gr- Slnittufiii of the Stonc^bulh 'Pihis PAgtxln./" A /1371 tizncnfii 

Smc.a, I, 103^-^, pp, ^4 if. Wan-fu-ssu: cf. Tokiwn, MFnmuriiioroUve valutno of Buddhht Monu- 

Tokyo, tOSlp pp. iso pJ. 145. Ch'uiig .Hheng-ssu: do^ pp. 109 ff., plfi. 99 ff, 
beSoWp p. 

*^*Sm IkIoWh p, 
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in Fukien; and to Judge from the picture ficroll made by GLkal, the style existed there in 
the thirteenth century—at least in Ch'an monasteries—only in a very minor, decorative 
position. It is possible that the Ch*an sect, then, at the height of prosperity through Im¬ 
perial favor, possessed a more official type of architecture m Its Chikinug headrjuartcis 
than other branches of Chinese Buddhism like Tien-t'al. The latter, less Intimately con¬ 
nected to the Southern Sung court at Hang-chou, may have reflected that unfashionable 
state in buildings of a proxincial flavor. Possibly Chogen I’isited Fukien as well as 
Chekiang, become familiar with both styles, and for the re-erection of Todoiji chose not 
the official—already fussy and over-elaborate—but the bolder and more simple. Perhaps 
he acquired in China merely an appreciation of Things Chinese, and twenty years later 
fell by cluince upon an artisan newly arrived from Fukien, whom he en)ploye<) not with 
any balancing of one style against another but because he was the one available Chinese 
master. 

The name “ TeiiijiJtuyd,” the " Indian ” style, has usually been explained aa a trarli- 
tional misnomer based on unfamiliarity. The source of Zen arcbitectural practise in the 
Ch'an temples of south China was well known in later Japan, and earned it the title 
“ or " Chinese '* style. Its competitor, appearing suddenly by nn individual 

decision and dying out only a few? generations after the death of its sponsor, had the mystery 
of the unknown and inexplicable, as well as the slrangpnesa of what must later ha%'c seemed 
a half-btirbarous form; it was referred, naturally, to the home of all Far Eastern mysteries, 
India. An alternative explanation has been made by Dr, Gustav Fcke, that the reference 
is rather to one of the Ch‘aii head temples at Hangchou, the Chung-t^ien-chu-shan ill 

(in Japanese Chu-tenjiku-zan), from whose late twelfth century buildings the style may 
have been imitated. Unfortunately, only a general ground-plan of this establishment is 
given in Gikai's scroll, so that the theory U impossible to prove or disprove by such 
evidence. In general, however, the scroll shows in other Ch*an templca—-including another, 
Ching-shan Mlit, in Hang-chou—^a fully standardised, orthotlo.x architecture and decora¬ 
tion.*" It is conceivable that this official manner was imposed on them in the 80 odd years 
between the visits of Cbdgen and Gikoi, but hardly probable, Hung-cbou in particular, 
as the seat of the court, must have been throughout the Southern Sung |)eriwl the chief 
focus of a governmental stj’le as highly organized as that of the Ving ThHio Fa Shik from 
which it was doubtless derived; that one of its foremost temples should have used instead 
on entirely different provincial tradition is almost unthinkable. Under these circumstances 
it seems to me that the old interpretation, of a complete ignorance of source, is the 
preferable one. 

An analysis of the elements of Tenjituyd, based on its three earliest and purest 
Japanese examples, follows. 

Flax axd Cuoss-Sesctiok: 

The re-crcction of TodaijI, carried out in conformity with an earlier ground-plan, 
excluded any illustration of possible Tenjiktijfd peculiarities in this branch of design. The 
Nandaimon stands on what must be its colunm bases of the Nora period (fig. 118), The 


Cf. Bull^ iij/S, Gga. 6, t, 11, 18. 
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Jododo belongs to the typically Chinese chancel-and-anibalatory class (fig. 110). The 
building is a square of three M*ide bays on a side, a proportion not found in remains foUoiving 
the Tang tradition but normal in the officia] Sung manner adopted by Zen. The tj'pical 
Zen square, however, is assymmetricolly disjxiscd, with the altar pushed to the rear and 
the front chajicel columns omitted for greater spaciousness; here the ehoneel is a screened 
area in the exact center, with all Sts four columus intact, a more primitive plan couiparahle 
to T'ang in its symmetry. 

The gfitra repository of Kami-daigo consists of one large room, three bays by two, 
f>ontaining ^atru'cases in the form of a small building at its center; and a fore*room one 
bay deep across its front, covered by a prolongation of the main roof (fig. 115). Tliis is 
an assymmetHcol plan, certainly, and may represent a Japanese contribution to the style, 
based on many generations of familiarity with the principle of the raido. The same sort 
of plan is perfectly possible in China, however, whether the fore-hall be coveted by a leiin-to 
roof or by its own gable; and thus as a common property of both traditions requires no 
more diseu.sS]Ot]. 

The Tenjikuyd cross-section Is naturally completed by the single-shell roof, with visible 
supports, of inveterate Chinese custom. A\i three examples illustrate this, having escaped 
re-roofing in the Japanese manner perhaps because their unfamiliar structural metlmds 
discouraged later meddling. The alien quality of such construction in mediaeval Japan 
makes all the more remarkable the hold which it scents to have acquired over Todaiji 
carpenters. Its use in work for the temple was conlinueii for several generations after the 
first stage of rebuilding had been completed, and after other features of the style had been 
supplantetl by elements more congenial to Japanese taste. Thus it appears not only in the 
raido of the Hokkedo —where it was necessary, to conform with the Chinese roof of the 
Nara period nucleus—but also in such mature Kamakura buildings as the Chozu-^no-ya 
or holy-water shelter east of the Hokkedo, and the Bussho-no-ya or food- 

offering building; and it probably existed also in the Muromachi period bath-house, before 
the latter's modernization,*^*^ 

The roof framing of the Tenjikuyo follows the same principles as that of the Tang 
style, or even of the Ch'ing, but is more complicated; introducing minor beams for more 
secure bracing between the main girders. These are perhaps a substitute fur the limiting 
purlin braces typical of earlier continenUl practise, but not found in the TenjUcv^fo or in 
the oflicial styles from Southern Sung on. 

It should be noticed, as a feature indispensable in pure “ Indian ” style practise, that 
its outside eaves columns oonUmie almost all the way to the roof, and so hold the wall 
purlin above them by a single bracket. In the cose of the great south gate, this method 
entails the use of extraordmarily large column limbers, approxiiuately 65 feet high (fig. 
J18), Those of the vanishetl Daibutsuden were half again as hi^.*** It is obvious that 
such a structural tradition could flourish only in a land of great forests. On the continent, 
therefore, it has remained a peculiarity of the south coastal provinces, and has never been 
attempted in the arid north. Even in densely wooded Japan, an cxtraordinaiy effort was 

”■ CAo3«-ni>'yd; tt, Kokuh&'kaKQbuUu, ii/7. 
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necessary to find a stand of timber large enough to supply the needs of the " Indian ” 
style T6daiji.«‘ 

BftACKETUiG: 

Two major principles apply to all pure Teiijtkai/d colimmur bracketing. The arms— 
described literally as gashi-hijiki —are inserted in tiers tbiough the body of the 

column, instead of building above its top; and where the size of the building makes it 
possible, they run in a transverse sense only, each projecting beyond the one below and in 
turn bolding a longer arm above. In the Todatji gateway, ivhere the system Is applied in 
extreme fonn, there are six steps of projection; tJie excessively wide overhang requires two 
purlins outside the wall, which are heki by a total of ten arms, one above the other (tigs, 
113, 118).‘^‘ At this great scale, or at that of the JSdddo (where the intercolumnar span 
is around 10 feet), a single lonptudiual bracket is permitted at the top of the traitsverse 
series, to give a better bearing for the purlin. The same sort of member b uscrl in the 
Buddha hall of Wan-fu-ssQ. It is omitted, as umveoessary, in the smaller Chinese gates, 
and also under the penthouse of the Katni-daigo repository (fig. 110). The lateral 
strength lacking in such a system is supplied at Todaiji—wliere it is most needed- by 
tiers of bracing beams, running the w'hole length of the facade and so tying together 
the transverse bracket complexes. 

The peculiar height and narrowness of the TSdaijt gateway makes its bracketing a 
problem chiefly of supporting the eaves, and to a much less extent one of holding the 
interior girders. Thus in eross-section the system seems very one-sided; and it is only 
tlie fact til at every third arm is also a transverse bracing beam, running through the wliole 
structure, that prevents Ihb concentration of supports on the outside of the wall from 
being dangerous. In the other two buildings, the supimrt of interior girders is almost as 
important as that of the eaves, and thus a projection on one side of the wall b skilfully 
balanced on the other. The system nowhere produces a mere sjmunelrical hrimehing, like 
that of the more decorative and less logical ** Chinese ” style. Each arm always projects 
farther on one side, wiietlier in or out; but this assymnietry is ingeniously combined with 
a difference of levels to effect an equivalence of stress. In both halls, the lowest two arms 
ore completely one-sided; the first emerging on the interior in an ornamental termination, 
and the second merely inserted into the pillar. The rest is highiy varied (figs. IIS, I Id, 
118). In the case of the sfitra rcjmsilory, the difJcrcnl heights of tnmsvCTse and longi¬ 
tudinal beams crossing tJie main room produce different interior bracketing systems on 
the rear and end walls; while the front, under its low penthouse, has a thirtl system of 
its own. All this complicated vdsible juggling of weights and levels, characterislie of Sung 
csirjienlry at a height of technical skill, stands in brosid contrast to the Jajatnese tradition 
W'liich it superseded, in which every visible combination for support is of the utmost 
simplicity. 

A detail of brnckeling lyi>ical of the Tetijikuyo is its use of a projecting mouhiing, 
aaratot at the Ijoltom of the bearing-block. Reminiscent of the .rluruka form, this is soine- 

«*Cf. .\miiniima. Zifokii, Kmnalmni vol. «, pi>. 134-4t. for the Nundoioioa. 
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what different in appearance, for the upper part of its projection continues the curve of 
the moulding above; in the earlier style, the jorato is liorizontal on top, and interrupts 
the moukiittg as if it were merely fastened against it (figs. 113.114, H0). This feature has 
been the most popular of aU “ Indian style tnaavations in Japan, ami as sucli has remained 
in use to the present day. Somewhat shrunken, it is 'visible also in the Ch‘ing descendants 
of the style in l^ukien, Kuangtiing, and Nagasaki (fig. 117), There is no special ontto 
block for the comer bracketing sjratem, a normal one being used either purallel to the 
others or at 45 degrees. The groups of blocks between superimposed bracket arms are not 
necessarily set out on strict vertical axes above each other—as is usually the in the 
“ Japanese " and " Chinese ” styles—but may varj' to one side or another, with a kind of 
rustic freedom typical of the effect of the whole building. 

The one noticeably decorative feature of a style otherwise wholly arebltectonie is its 
ornamental termination of certain members, such as those which project through columns 
and are not needed for any structural function on the other side. The timber so treated 
may be either a bracket iwin or a beam; its end, kibana is cut of! on a downw'ard 

slant in a series of sim[)le mouldings/" By what may W either a coiticidence or a lingering 
memory of Gandharan itifliiencc, this contour in tiie Jododo has precisely the curved ele¬ 
ments of a Greco-Roman comice turned upside dov^Ti, a combination of Lesbian and Ionic 
cyTnas (fig. 120}. The same sort of treatment Is typically given to the end of the inter- 
columnar lever arm (to be considered Ijelow), and to cither side of the koemufoto-like 
member which serves as its fulcrum in the wall plane. In the Tddaiji gateway, the two 
bmeket anils directly below the eaves purlin are cut off at opposite angles, the upper 
slanting dow n and the lower up, so that together they seem to form a symmetrical decora¬ 
tive unit. By a final development of the iilea, the great diagonal licaras which hold the 
corners of the eaves are each cut out at the end in a wide fork, in which the insides of the 
prongs have the same sort of reciprocal mouldings (figs. 113. ] 18), 

In the case of comparatively narrow purlin spans, like those of the autra repository 
and the comer bays of the Todaiji gate, no intcrcolumnur support is provided. Wide bays 
are allotted a unique version of the lever arm. odurukL In the middle Todaiji bays and 
at .lodoji this is a long timber, strengthened by a shorter, parallel arm between it and the 
fulcrum (figs. 114. IIG, 118) . The outer end butts directly against the tmderride of the 
caves purlin, and the inner beneath the first interior purlin. The lever system is here fully 
applied—as it had not been in Asuka and Nara—while retaining a slmplidly far greater 
than in its use by the official Sung style. At Jodoji an identical intercolumnar kw-er is used 
over the chancel column plane as well, to balance the thrusts of the purlins on cither side. 
In the wall plane, the up]>er surface of the arm supports the wall purlin; while the sub¬ 
ordinate lower arm rests on a fulcrum block which transmits Uie weight to a iongi- 
tudinal beam. 

The principle ia highly logical. On the column axes, the support of both exterior and 
interior purlins is possible by a combination of horizontals and verticals alone; outside 
by the eaves bracketing, inside by the aisle lieams and the posts above them. Between 

Cl. variiiU forms illustrated hy KawaluiUu, Koketichiku-n^mon, figs. 83-9 aad p. 98; Amaaunia. 
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the columns, it is possible to support liie caves purlin by a duplication of the bracketing 
used over the column heads; this is the method applied nommlly in Sung practise. The 
aisle purlin is farther away, however; and on the iatercolumuar axis, where no beams cross 
the aisle, it can be easily held up only by the long slanting lever arm. 

In contrast to both other styles, the Tenjikuyo rafters emerge in a sin^e tier only. 
No so^t boarding conceals them above the brackets; but a long board runs along the 
edge of the eaves, the hmuikaku-ita w*hich hides their ends from view (Sgs, 113, 

114), Either above or close to the comer column, the rafters begin to be set on radii rather 
than on transverse axes, and so fan oulw^ard until they finally run parallel to the diagonal 
axis of the corner eaves beam. 

Beams in the Wai4. Plane: 

As in all remaining buildings known to me in China, only coSunm.'piercmg beams are 
used. The enclosing beam typical of Japanese practise is entirely absent. 

Column Bases and Platforms: 

The Todaiji gateway, being a te-erection, stands on its old stone platform and pillar 
bases. 

The two halls mark successive stages of an adaptation of the imported style to native 
habit. In the Kamakura period, flooring materia] provided a crucial index of architectural 
character—as it does today, when all the contrast betiveen indigenous jind foreign stylea, 
and the wide extremes of use and behaviour which these suggest to the Japanese mind, 
may be summed up in the dUIerence between a Japanese floor of matting (on winch one 
follows a clean, ordered, and beautiful tradition of life) and a ** western '' floor of w'ood 
or concrete (on which one throws cigarette butts and tangerine peels, and lives as a citizen 
of the modem, industrialized world). It is natural, therefore, that the first conoessioa made 
by the “ Indian " style to Japanese preference should have been in a matter so closely 
bound to actual conditions of use. 

At Kami-daigo the terrace is of stone (without any formal facing) , but the Boor 
inside is wooden. The difference in level is considerable, and provides a space beneath 
the floor boards through w'hich a free circulation of air is permit te<l by latticing around 
the bottom of the walls. This is a modification of the raised floor, entirely open beneath, 
of the old Azektira storehouse; and in the same way denotes a precaution against earth 
dampness equally necessary in Japan and in south Cliina. At Judoji there is a wood 
verandah os well as a raised wooil floor, hut no railing. 

Column bases arc merely utilitarian, 

Doohs and 'Windows: 

The doors of the Jddddd are later replacements in the " Chinese ” style, Tliose of the 
small builiHng inside the zutra repository—the actual stttra cHse, in architectural form— 
are originals, while the exterior doors of the repository proper are modem imitations. In 
contrast to the flat-surfaced board doors, it^karato, of the “ Japanese " style, these are 
panelled sankarato The design is extremely simple, a square panel at the top 
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611e<t with retlcuttitioii, and three rectADguIar areas below; the subdividing strips are simply 
moulded. Instead of fitting between a widely projecting frame, the door is flush. On the 
outside edge of each valve is fastened a post serving as the pivot, which fits at top and 
bottom into a projecting socket-block. This last feature, called uaraza K®, is char¬ 
acteristic of both styles imported from Cliina in the Kamakura period, as an ineWtabJe 
concomitant of the paneUed door. Its form in the Tciijituyo is a narrow', deep, horseshoe¬ 
like curve, the contour diversified by a shallow moulding. In the Kaisando of Todaiji, 
erected probably a generation later than the first period of rebuilding and already na¬ 
tionalized in some of its elements, the doors are still good TenjiAmifo.*** The panclling'there 
involves a more elaborate combination of areas; horizontal oblongs at top. middle, and 
bottom, and vertical oblongs di^'ided by a central frame, betiveen. The panelling strips 
are triangular in section. 

No window's in the strict sense of the word are used in these monuments. In the 
futra repository, instead, a sort of open frieze, divided by slats, runs around ends and rear, 
corresponding to the same sort of openwork below the floor, and intended m the same 
way to permit circulation of air (figs. 115, 119). 

Roofs: 

The TDdaiji gale and the Jododo are covered with tiles. The siiira repository at present 
ha.s a shingled roof. This is probably a result of later repairs, since the Chinese character 
of the style demands tiling; and in addition, two out of three of even the Heian store¬ 
houses of Daigoji had been tiled as a special protection agoinat fire“* No original roof 
ornaments remain. The roof slope is l>elweeti 80 and 35 degrees; slightly higher than that 
of the Ilokkcdd of Todaiji as a representative of eighth century style, and approximately 
the same as that of Uie Chin monuments of Tli-t‘ung-fu, which must reflect Northern 
Sung practise.*** 

Intehiob Beams and lNTiui-B£A.si St^ppours; Tub Gable Field: 

The Tenjikujfd "rainbow ” beam is markedly rounded in cross-section, unlike those 
of the other two styles, so that it approaches either an oval or a circle, with flatleneii top 
and bottom. Like the form typical of Ifeiun. it is horizontal through almost all of its span, 
curbing down suddenly at either end to fit the smaller scale of the bracketing. Its under 
surface is decorated by a .shallow sunken panel, closed at each end by a half quatrefoil 
(fig. 120). 

Cf. Anisnuma, Zvroiu. Kjuiiskupji vuj. ii, pjt. A'oA'MA£,A*iuvtpiit««, ii/l. Only ityliilk dala 

b Bvaibble for ihb buildiog, ain« thfl Irmple trulitioti ihat k repnssctils a ichtiilJjoK of I DIO u obviously 
erroncoufl, 

■** Cf. the iDveatoiy in the Patyoifi-z6fiki quoted by Fiibilyaioa tq '* Tenilai Shingan.'* fldtJt-jtoJtoyoJtu- 
Jevm, ii). 

Cf. llic selwduk of Ta-fuas roof slopes given in the Ta-Vunij monq^aph. BuU. iv/S, 4. pp. lS7fL 
Both Chinese and Japanese roofs tinve shown tendencies toward an increase in slope from the Sth century on; 
the latter beLn([ the more marked because of its lioubk conslruclum. At Ta-t‘un« the Lino build iujja: have 
tlopea varying between *4 and B8 degrees; while Uiose of Chili show on abrupt increiue to around 39, 
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Between the beams of the two TenjikttyH halls are set squat round pillars, the same 
size 03 the main columns standing below, instead of /foentmata and brackets. The sub* 
stitution is typicai also of the official Sung style in Jopnn. Its effect is to separote more 
widely the tiers of beams supporting the roof. In the Jododo, these high intervals arc left 
undisturbed, and give a striking impression of boldness; at Kami-daigu, os if in distrust 
of the stability of such a system, smaller bracing beams are introduceil betw-een the main 
girders. Of this construction, in w'hich a form like n king-post is used for all inter-beam 
supports, there is no mention in the I'iiig Toao Fa Shih, nor any sign in the Liao and 
Chin remains of north China. With square posts instead of round, it occurs in two 
buildings of Lung-hslng-ssh in Cheng-ting-hsien of probable Sung date, the ^lo-ni-tien and 
the TzQ-sfaili-ko. Still farther south, it was found in the main hall of Poo-sheng-ssu 
in Su-chou, apparently datable os early as IDIS, before that temple’s recent destruction; 
the post there being so low that the beam interval was no greater than would be the cose 
if a kaerumaia were use<l instead (fig. 146). The practise came to Japan w'ith both im¬ 
ported fashions from the south; what little evidence is available on the continent suggests 
that it was a specilically southeru feature, perhaps originally so provincial tliai it was not 
admitted to the architectural code of the Northern Sung at K‘ai-feng, and received ofUcial 
acceptance only after the removal of the Court to Hang-cbou, A photograph of the in¬ 
terior of the Ch‘mg djimsty Buddha hall of Ch'ung-sheng-ssCi in Fukien—one of the 
buildings still strongly Tenjikuyd in other respects—shows the same basic framing system 
of high posts and widely separated licam tiers, strung together ivith a Imldness iccalling 
that of the Jododo (fig. ISl). In the Ming and Ch'ing official style of the north, posts are 
used, but the beams are close above one another, and give the opposite effect of ponderous 
caution. 

The Tenjikuyd inter-beam pillar, enzuka has a characteristically simple form 

which distinguishes It from that of the Zen style. The pillar is a cylinder; and while its 
bottom edge overlaps the beam to a slight extent, this termination is given no special 
decorative treatment. 

The single remaining gable field is that of the Todaiji gateway, where only the king¬ 
post and Uie beam on which it stands are exposcfl. The same sort of forms are found in 
the gable on the south facade of the present Hokkedo, dating a generation or so later; and 
there seem clearly to prove that a roof of the present type has been in existence since the 
thirteenth century.*" 

Aj>dext>a: 

Neither ceilings, canopies, altar platforms, railings, nor any kind of decoration have 
been preserved in Tenjikuya buildings. 

“<CF, Bull. iv/B, figs. 3. t. iW-S (Cheng-ting Hstoi). For Pao-iheng-ssii. the looaogniph by Omun 
Seigai, SoAcL'-tirnJtel Tokyo, 1955. Aecmding to the R'li CAon Lt CAiA the 

tempte was foundEd by'Liane Wn Ti in 503. and w»« rtbuUt in 1013; a dale which seem» to ocontl with 
the early style shown by Omura'a photographs- f have been told by Df. Gustav Ecke that seven] years 
ago the iQuin hall was destroyofi by the owner of the profXrrty on which it stood, apparently bceaiue bt 
waa afraid that riMng interest In the building would reveal the fraud ulence of his title. 
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The sum of all the elements di5cu.sf;e<] above, and the conspicuous lack of omamental 
features mentioned In the Inst section, indicate the qualities essential to the style: solidity, 
boldness, imposing scale, austere simplicity, and a kiml of naive awk^vardness. In these 
provincial virtues lie the greatness of the Tenjikuyo and a reason for the bre^-ity of its 
career in Japan. Such qualities were far from the aesthetic idea) of the aristocracy which 
had built the lloddcV and Konjikidd, and whose tastes still domirii'itcd much of Kamakura 
culture. By an odd paradox, they were apparently unacceptable, ns well, to the new mili¬ 
tary class, w'hich, professing to admire strength and austerity, yet gave its patronage to 
the Zen style, in comparison femmiue and o^'ercomplicatcd. At the height of iU prestige, 
the Tenjikuyo may have encouraged similar rirtues in the thirteenth century revival of 
temple building in the traditional Japanese manner. From late Kamakura on, the main 
current of temple architecture resumed the normal preoccupalic)ns from which it had been 
brieB} diverted. Neither of its two chief inleresls^the provision of a larger enclosed area 
for public worship, and the elaboration of sculptuml ornament—could be served by the 
Tenjikay6‘, ami thus the latter survived only in the very few details capable of decora¬ 
tive use. 


THE "CHLNESE” STYI-E OF ZE.N. KARAYO 

It seems probable that the Zen sect, first officially rccognjjted at the very beginning of 
the thirteenth wnturj-, was not equipped with any distinctive style of temple architecture 
until a generation or more later. The first temple erected by its pioneer propagandist, 
Eisni—Jufuknji at Kametani in Sagumi Province, authorised by Uie Kamakura 

Regent Ljnly Masakn in ISOO—can hartlly have been more than A simple rustic retreat. 
Its earliest metrojKililan cstahlishment—Kcnnmji founded in Kyoto in 13tHJ—was 

no more than partially Zen, sharing its quarters with precincts specially dedicated ho 
Shingon and Tendai ritual. As late as 1230 the same spirit of syncretism and ecclesiustical 
diplomacj' seems to hnvc governed the erection of Tofukuii in Kyoto, at which it 

was intended that “ ail doctrines should be studie<i togetlierj** 

The rise of Zen to independence at the imdrlle of the century was due in large measure 
to the arri\ al in Kamakura in 1S47 of a Chinese missionary of great ability and jwrsuasiv'e* 
ness, Tao-l»mg Through the favor won by this monk from the Regent Hojo no 

Tokiyori, lie was appointed abbot of the first major Zen monastery in Kamakura, Kcnchoji 
^ - The Inttcr was completed in 19o3 on a scale appropriate to the prestige of its 
founder, and according to tradition was built in imitation of one of the Ch*an headquarters 
at the Sung capital. Hang-chou.*" In the same year, GikiU, a Japaneiie monk greatly in- 

*» Cf. - A Study of llie Daitfrjtwsfliuiii " O-t. of Uw piclunM of the biiildlu^ of the five 

Ch on btiKliiuiirters id China). hy Tanabe Y., trandatHl into Chinese by Liang Ssu-di'^, BvU. iii/5. 
pp. 85 ff,; and the saitic Riithor'a “ Zenshu no Jiln-keDcJiiku,” Bubk-hoiogahi-kpza, i. pn. 4 ff • nlw Hnltori 
tf-kokenchihuhit Kamakura vol., pp, 4i ff, 

«* K>nrb5ji tesla am collected in Koji-ruien, Shvky6bu iv. pp. 27a JI, The dedication in I2S3/n/as is 
recalled in llie Slmgutiatc tmoh! Aswma-i'ejfdTni’. sJiii. A'ajr-r«if« quotes an eatly Edo text—the A'aniftdJt5 
Mllectwl writinjjs of Ui* seholiir Malsudaira ^asuznmi first quarter of the l7tb—to 

the eflset lliat Kenchoji’s ardiitert was sent to China to study the buildings of Chia-sbiui'SsQ 
(Kiangsn, Chin-chiaag-fu hy iht Regent Rojo no Tokiyori, Tanabe in bis “ Zenshn." p. « dlM 
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terested id monnstic organization, fell heir to a high position in fJie sect at the death of his 
nvisler Dogen His preoccupation took hi in first to the Zen temples of Kyoto, to 

observe the usages of each; in I35J», as if dissatisfied with existing Japanese standaHs, he 
sailed to China. “ He ascended to the nionasteries on Ching-shan (Hang<chnu) and T'ien- 
t'ung S® (at Ming-chou), and at the same time paid visits to celebrated high priests. 
^Vhat he saw and heard of the * groves ' (i. e., of tJie monasteries) and their rites and niusie, 
lie drew and noted down. Then (after four years) he returned to Eiheifji in 

Echizen). Sending out a great cal] to those destined to good works, and straining strength 
to exhaustion in the administration (of his project), he for the first time put into complete 
order oil Zen monasteries that existed.'’ 1 have mentioned in the previous section the 
scroll record, presented in three copies today, which though unsigned seems to stem from 
Gikai's tnivels In Cbiua.'^^ In this a large number of awkwrard but careful drawings, pro- 
^dded ivith copious notes, describe the architecture and ritual furnishings of the great Ch'an 
headquarters in Chekiang, Kiangsu, and Fukien (figs. 193, 194). There arc ground plans 
of whole monastic establishments and diagrams of seating arrangements used in ceremonies, 
elevations of buildings, cross-sections which show' the iclationsbips of brackets and beams, 
details of vittra coses, altar platforms, thrones, musical instruments, canopies, name tablets, 
screens, incense burners, bells, drums, etc.—everything which an inquisitive and industrious 
student might have admired at tlie sources of Dhyaua Buddhism, and wished to trans¬ 
plant in his oivn country. The biography of Gikni, Indeed, suggests the efforts he expended 
on his return to establish similar stimdards of architecture and ceremony in Japan. A 
generation later, as if this second-hand fund of information had out been sufficient, it is 
said tiiftt the Regent Tokimune actually seat a master artisan to China in 1979 to study 
the building practises of Ching-shan in Hang-chou. On the return of this emi>«iaty. he 
erected the celebrated Engakuji in Kamakura (from which the relic hall, or Shariden, 
remains as the earliest survivor of the Zen style) to house another Chinese monk, Lan- 
hsi,M.*« 

All this evidence places beyond question the source of Japanese Zen architecture—the 
so-calIe<l Chinese style,” Karaj/o —in the building methods of the Southern Sung capital 
district, As we shall see below in a detailed analysis of the elements of the style, most of 
its features may be traced back to the continent, not merely on general historical grounds 

A temple tradition ihat the model tvus the equnlly famous Ching-sHiiui ^|1| at Hnng-cl^iu, ] cimmiit 
explain the diseiepiiiieyi which may be due la pfitl to a confu^loa with the slightly Intrr KatnnkurA 
jfrtonRslefy of Engdtuji {vL tiole 38S)* Chiti-shnn-ss^ Is shown in its 15fch ifentury atate in n painting tiy 
ScuhO m the A5nn{> collectjon: cf. Jon CovelJ, Under the Seal of Sesxhil, New York, ph Ifl. 

Gikai and like scralli attiibiited to him arc IreaLed m the two Aitidea by Tanalie cited above; abko by 
Ito Chuta in Ids TByo-kmchlku no A'ewJtyd, i| pp^ (Takyitt l9Sii), The qu&tatioft Is tram his 

biography in the Hfmchokd^den sidxaf no«. 

Enjjnkujrs history Ie Tumn^arized by Tanabe in ** ^cnahuj" pp. 41f fl- TejcLi m Koft-mlen, pp. 277 IT,; 
where the fCaitskckO ii quoted in precisely the 5Bjne iaii^age as in Lhe case of Kcnchoji to slate {he Ee^jent— 
now Hojo DO Tokiniune—sent an architect to China^ nm- to Chlti^-shaD-ssii in Haug-ehou, to ^udy Sung 
buildlag praclKses before Ire began the cteetaon of E.ngakuii, Jairenw authorities on architectural history 
quote the tradition about Engakuji as if it were a foct^ but normally do not mentkin any parallelp earlier 
case for KenehZijL. 
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Htid the evidence of GtkaFs tecord, but by their presence as m'cII in the remuining Chinese 
monuments of the same period. AMiat is of interest beyond this relalioiiship of source and 
imitation is Uie fact that Zen architecture in Ja]>an represents only a portion of the Clunese 
repertory. Descriptions of temples like those of the pilgrim Jojin, tlie explanations and 
drawings of the I'inf? Tffoo Fa Bh\k and Gikui'^s scrolls, an<| extant buildings dated in or 
attributable to Simg contain many forms which apparently were never adopted in Japan, 
for all their popularity in China, Gikni, for example, illustrates a four^storcyed l)ell-tower 
from llo-shan-ssu Mlil^ (in An-chi-hsien 1 ^’^, Chekiang), one of the class of lofty, multi- 
storeyetl erections often mentioned by JOjin (fig. 193); so far as 1 know, nothing of the 
kind w'fis ever imitated in a Japanese Zen monastery. Tlie same is true of his facade of 
the Buddha hull of Chin-shan ill in tuangsui the ground floor here is opened in a sort 
of pseudo-areade often reproduced in later Chinese architecture but never seen in Jai>an.*" 
No matter how illustrious the precedent Ijehind such practises, it is obviou.s that they were 
considered either impossible to build or incompatible wdlh Japanese taste. This selectivity, 
so strongly m contrast with a general enthusiasm of imitation, murks the strength of the 
habits of taste formed by the Japanese in six centuries of temple building; habits which 
after the Kamakura period ivere to harden into on obstinacy permitting almost no further 
inliuence from abroad. 

The Zen style in Japan, due to its early standardization by lemlers like Gikni and the 
IX'rsfstcnt eDnsor\'atism of the sect, presents not only at any given period but lliroughout 
its course un almost monotonous homogeneity. The type which holds good for monuments 
of late Kanuikuru and early Mnroniacbi appears unchanged, except for minor proportions 
and omamental details, a century or two centuries later. ’Whatever the merits of such a 
complete lack of progress may be frtmi the staadpi>int of general architectural history, 
it has had the archaeological advantage of preserving almost without major changes the 
original iipjiearance of several Zen monasteries, w'hose original buildmga have long since 
disapf>earcd. Thus in the great Kyoto establishments of Duitokuji and Myoshinji 

nlthoiigli the actual halls and gates of the nuclear groups are no earlier than 
ilumoyama, their general forms and their plan relationship must be very like those of 
the first erections on each site. This fixation of standards is of course in the strongest 
contrast to the process of evolution incessantly at work in the " Japanese ” style, and to a 
lesser extent even to the limited variety of the 7'enjibuyo, Its only parallel in the Far 
East i.'i the almost complete immobility of Peldng architecture from the fifteenth century 
to the nineteenth, under the Ming and Ch*ing. 

One Gxcejition should he noted to the otherwise general dominance of the Komyd in 
the monumental architecture of Zen monasteries- The irrt]> 03 ing “ triple " gate, Samraon 
—PI, of Tofukujj in Kyoto, although orlhridox in its general outlines, is constructed in a 
fashion strongly influenced by the TenjikttijO, with the latter’s prime feature of inserted 
brockeGamis.*" This marked divergence is probably due to the history of the temple, 
which was first estaljli5ihc<l hy the high minister Fujiwara no Michiie ifeiS in 1936, and 
WHS completed in 1955. At tlmt period, just before the sudden prosperity of Zen In Kama- 

See in iii/3, % B, rrapwtiveJy. 

*^Cr AmiiiiuD;i&, MiirDoiAclu pp, fi2-40: Tocabe^ p. 43. 
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kunt, the seet seems to have posscsaeii neitJier fisteeJ staodards nor any intimate connection 
with the parent-mami;itene5 in China; and so Tofukuji may very well have been built at 
the outset in a Kyoto version of the still influential reujifruifd. Tlw; temple is said to have 
received major restorations in the fiei period (1394-1427) under Ashikaga Voshimochi; 
whether the triple *' gate was rebuilt then, or was largely reconstructed with some of iu 
original materials, the influence of its first style must have been strong enough to prevent 
any adoption of the pure Karayo. 

It should be understood, again, that tlie hitter style holds good in only a limited portion 
of the typical Zen monastety, its nucleus of monumental halls and gateways. For the 
residences and less formal places of worship which with their gardens occupy by far the 
largest part of the whole grounds, the building methods used are purely Japanese, in the 
picturesque and informal manner brought to perfection between late Heian and Momo- 
yanm. It is very likely that this distinction has existed from the start. 

The Zex Two-Stojleyed Gate, Sami^iox: 

'rhe Tofukuji “ triple " gate, in spite of its irregularity of structural details, conforms 
to an architectural type apparently not known in JniHin before the introduction of Zen, 
and almost exclusively monopolized by the sect Lhereafter. It is so named because of its 
three openings, being usually five bays whie by two deep. It is two-storeye<l: tbe upper 
storey is not merely for external impressiveness, aa it hail Iveen iit Ffbrj'uji, but is flixjred, 
contams Images—usually of Kannon oud the Ilakan Lo-han, or Arhiits)—and is 

reached from the ground by u staircase on each end, which starts from a small, detached 
pavilion (fig. 12o). The main south galcw'ay of the Yiiiin dynasty Imperial palace at 
Peking, to judge from its description, must have hod somewhat the same combination of 
forms on a much larger scale: "" 

“The main south (gateway) was called Ch'ung^Fiea Twelve bays with five 

openings, it W'as 187 feet from east to west, 55 feel from north to south, and 83 feet high. 
On left and right it was flanked hy two crenellated towers, from which one ascended to the 
gatew'uy (top) by tw'O slanting corridors, of ten bays (each). . . 

GpjrEaAi, AIonastebv Plan: 

In first-class Zen monasteries in good preservation, four major building elements stand 
along II central axis: from front to rear tbe Im[)eriiil messenger’s gate, Chokushimon SSflt PI* 
the " triple " gate, Sommon HP*! or lilPl, the Buddha hall, Butsuden the Dharma 

hall, Hatto In front of the first gateway, or between the two, is usually a lotus pond, 

of doctrinal value as a place into whicli captured fish moy be released. Back of the last 
hall is the entrance to the abbot's quarters, Hdjo Buildings of various sorts—the 

out™ repository, bell and drum pavilions, bath-house, privy, the entrances to minor pre¬ 
cincts—^stand on either side of the nuclear group, without any formal symmetry. The 
axis, on an open site, usually runs north-to-south; but the rule is not invariable, as large a 

”*Froiu Ibe mid 14tU «atury Chuo K£n^ £u, ixi {quoted in T'ti SAii Chi CA'eaj, iixii/48. 

s/in) lUlSf*!.. * 
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temple as Niinzenji in Kyoto fneing weift. In the hills iiroumi Kamiikuru^ a strict 

axis may be impossible; thus Kenchoji follows a long cun^e, up the Hoor of a valley. 

Gikai's ilra\%ings show that this lypieal Japanese layout represents an adoption of the 
more or less mimnial plan ekmenls of the Ch"an monasteries uf Southern Sung. Several 
of his ground-plans arc considerably more elaborate. That of Ling-yin-ssu at Hang- 

cliou goes from front to rear in this se<iuence: " triple " gate; court flanked first by two 
towers* tlien by and bell pavilions; Buddha hall; belli of Vairochana; Dhanna hall; 

front nbbol^s quarters; abbot*s quarters; meditation balL*^* There arc usually more dements 
in the Chinese oiiginals; the symimetry is stricter^ including the abbot's quarters, which in 
Japan is a building of residential type only vagudy related to the axis; und among the 
various plans illustrated by Gikai there is actudly PUich le^ standardisation than in Japan. 
In the last point lies a general lesion whidi may well be applicable at an earlier period, in 
the relation between the Tang ^ityle and its imitation in Kara. 

It should be noticed that this axial layout does not inelude one dement wliidi pre¬ 
viously hud been indispensable, the pagoda. Pagodas were frequently erected in Zen 
monasteries {although none remains today), sometimes at an imposing scale* As in the 
case of one whole doss of temple plans in China^ however^ their placing seems to have 
borne no relation to the nuclear group. That of Kcnchbji was actually some distance |o 
one side at the rear. The majority seem to have been set up for some spieciai purpose well 
after the first completion of the monastery/** This is an unmisiakabJe sign of Joss of im¬ 
portance, und marks a period of transition to tJie later Japanese temple architecture in 
which pagodas were seldom built. 

No surviving Zen monastery (except the ranch later Mampukuji) has preserved any 
sign of cloister corridors- These must generally have been present in the original layout. 
Jdjln frequently mention.s sudi corridors; although his evidence is of a different region and 
an earlier period the eleventh centuiy% il h not entirely irrelevant, since the feature is 
common in Chinese temple courts even today. At any rate^ the dedication recor<-ls of such 
Kyoto establishments as Shokokiij! ftlS^# and Tenrydiji mention corridors, ro IS- 

which must have enclosed the main courtyard between gi^leway and Euddha hall* ami 
which in such ceremonies were used in the old way ™ 

PtAN ANP CrO^-SecTIOX^ 

The Zen plan, created in the sendee of a Chinese monastic system* 15 Chinese in pro¬ 
viding for a monasitic ocangregatian only, tincomplicated by any problem of a rmdo. Even 
in present-<lay Japan* the Zen sect has retained its originul exclusiveness* Its great halls 
ore used either by the monks atone, or are left closed and empty. 

Two broad types of formal Zen icon halls exist today. The larger—^typical of such 
first-rank monasteries as Daitokuji, Myoshinji* Shokokujij and Nanzenji In KydtOp or 
Zuirjmji in Takaoka —h a. highly standardized version of the chanecl-and-am- 

Cf, BidL fig. a. 

^ Thii^ iub}«t kiu; been cmcfully dbciiased by Adactu* " Kcgi^n SlupA in Kcatyqsi ** (ta Japanese) * 
TSs^6~bizj^attt^ exxij, July, 1936, 

*** Cf- Gnitwkomiju, Skakk^ni^, pp. fl. (Teajyuji La 1S4£) , S33 S. (Shokokuji in 1S9S) # 
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bulatory [jliin, supEM^rting doyble eaves. For convenience of UJustralbn^ I show the outside 
of the last (fig. l^S ), as being almost inlepchangeable with Uie Dhatma hall of Myoshinji* 
whose interior U gi^'co in figSp 157* ISQ; an esitlrely open central area, five by four, around 
which runs a single-bny ambulatory. The chancel, under the main roof, is covemi by a 
flat ceilings ^vith a great dragon arnoiig clouds painted at its center. The aisles have 
exposed raftersp under a lower penthouse. No example of the tyi>e i® earlier than the 
seventeenth century, so tliat its existence from tlie start h diffieult to prove. All its elements 
are Chinese^ however^ Uie ambulatoiy is a feature also of the second hall type, to be 
discussed 1>elou\ of which Kamakura monuments remain; and the lurge^ fiat celling occurs 
in existing Chhin halls of south China. Presumably, therefore, it was part of the origiimlly 
imijorted repertory. 

The other class, smaller in scaJe* is paradoxically more elaborate both in plan and 
section. The building is an exact square. If it is fh^e bays ivide, an ahle, aa usnab runs 
around the four sides, covered by exposed rafters and a penthouse. If it is only three hay^^ 
square, the aisle and lower roof are omitted (figs. 150, 103. 134). In the relic hall of 
Engakuji, the earliest datable among existing Zen monuments, and typical of the five bay 
classp*** tJie altar platform stands a little to the rear of the center, backing against a parti¬ 
tion wall between two columns on line with the rest. A flat^ dragon oeilingp one bay square, 
is above the altax, surrounded by its own entablature of brackets and Ijeams. Since the 
columns which should support the front comers of this ceiling are omitted, their funcUon 
is taken by two big transverse girders, running belw^ecn the columns back of the altar, imd 
Ihosae enclosing the oisle in front. The design is a sophisticated version of the sort of plan 
juggling visible in Liao monumentSp assyiumetrieal on the floor and in the lower tiers of 
Uie framing, but rigidly sjTumetrical above. 

A remarkable development of the Engakuji plan ty]5e appears in the Munjinnchi 
I>erjod “ golden ” hall of Fudoin in the suburbs of lliroshiitiaf erected probably in 

the second quarter of the sixteenth century."^ Inside of its exterior colunms, the relic hall 
for spacial convenience omits tw*o of a iwssible total of sixteen. In the Fudoin hall, almost 
It square but six bays deep instend of fivc^ eight columns arc onutied out of an interior 
total of tw'cnty- \Vliat is an aisle on ends and rear becomes an open porch across the fronts 
a device hallow'cd by use at least since the eighth centur^^ at Tosh6dai|i. Inside, the device 
of substituting long girders for columns is carried to its limit. Of the supports flaiiking 
the aisles, which hold the main roof, six out of fourteen are discarded. Throughout the 
“ .lapaoese ” style and in the few- Tenjikui/6 pemams^ ihe building is divided into a series 
of easily comprehensible rooms, each urea surrounded by columns in the ground-plan 

”“Cf. Tanttbe. pp. 4S (f.j Ammiyfrift, Shtsf6, pp. sinti pk. Zurafrw, Kaiuakura 

vol. li, pp. nt^l QS; HaLtDriH N-kokenchikuihh Kalniikiifa voL, pp~ ff- X<J precise data h nvnllobic for the 
date of erection of the SKoridtii, wlilch some place with the first dedication of EaffaJcuji in wliilc 

otltcre prefer 1301. The biiifdiag' mlkpaecE in the earthquake of 1923^ hut has since been set up again ai 
the sole survivor cf the original niona«tcr^\ 

Amnnumo^ ZiiroAap Miiromachi voL pp, 170-97, Temple iradilion slatra that thb building 
Was brought over from Korea in Iht late Idth century. The drngim piuntjng oti the ceding beara n sigwaLare 
dated 1540, Krluch hs probably the bijst evidenw for the lime of cfcctkm; but laic Korean ityle Is linxais' 
tokablc and entirdy imUke that of contemporary dapon, ^ the fable need not be considcfcd. 
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remaining distinct from the rest and encli;>sed above by its own ceiling. This principle is 
partially abrogated in the pure Engakuji tyj^e, where the chivncel area is covered by two 
different sorts of enclosure, an off-eenier Hat ceilings and an e!alx>rate system of exposed 
rulters and bracketing surrounding it on three sides. In the Fiiiiuin ground plan and 
ceiling plan are completely irreconcilable. WTiat seems to be a large room across the front 
has three different coverings, at different levels: and the same confusion holds for every 
apparently indci^endent area elsewhere. Even the exterior is affected by this passion for 
juggling. The ** golden ” luill, five bays wide across the front* is seven bays wide on the 
rear; its Tnain interior axes of support at either side of the altar ate not on line with the 
columns of the front wall, but are carried, once again, on cross*bciiins* 

lUie nortnally intense conserv'atLaiia of Zen architecture makes it possible that such 
fluidity of design w;is a piirt of the original style imported from China. It was certainly 
a potentiaUly of that style^ preparei! for even in the Liao backwaters, and expres^d in 
part in the comparatively conventional relationships of Engakuji. Its complete di-sregard 
of the normal Japanese unity of floor and ceiling arrangement mokes it seem basically 
alien in idea. Too little c\ndenee is available for any decision, however; and tile whole 
<leveloprjieiit may ^ easily be one more instance of the reniarkiible products of Japanese 
assimilation. 

In a hall three bays square, like that of Fusaiji. beyond the mountains west of Kyoto— 
traditionally an erection of 1357 —the ground-plan h tliat of Engakiuji w'ith tlie am¬ 

bulatory omittcfl. In a building of such siae* small scale may cause the omission* also, 
of the complicated cross-section features of the relic balk the room being covcrcfl merely 
by a single flat ceiling. This seems to have been a matter of individual preference rather 
than a rule, however. The Buddha hall of Shuonan F5S|J®,f£ at Shin tana be between Ky5to 
and Kara. buiU according to tradition in the Eisho era (1504-i0), is almost exactly the 
same size, but contains a full complement of dragon ceiling and exposed bracketing, like 
the relic hall's (fig* 133) Euildingg of this class iLsually contain, in addition to the main 
block, two small protuberances from the corner bays at the rear* which on the inside are 
treated m small shrines, housing#minor images or the spirit tablets of departed priors 
(fig, 153) * The tjTJical exterior treatment is that of Fusojji* w^here each Is covered by its 
own leando roof* By exception at Shuonan, the addition runs all across Uie rear facade* 
In larger halls, the same sort of subsidiary altars are often provided in the same position, 
but space permits their inclusion in the main block. 

A foimder's memorial ctuipck or Kaisando. in Eihdji, near Nagoya, presents a plsm 
anti section of exceptional interest (flgs. 13G, 129, 131. 132, 136), The building* erectcrl 
in 1352 in honor of the templets founder* Musd-kokushj^ consists of three almost Inde¬ 
pendent blocks.”^ At the rear is a doiible-eavcd sanctuary* the ^hida in front, under 
a single, higher roof, is the room for worship, or rciido; between, with a low roof fitting 
beneath the others* is a connecting paissage, the ai-no-ma The rear block is three 

Cf, AniJUiunm, Zurnku, KAiaakum veil, ii, pp. 2-1 a. 

Amimuina, ShiyS, pi. 122; Muruma^Li voJ, pp, 50^05, 

Tanabc, Zenshvi pp. -S'? ff.: AmJUiumft, Shlpo, pp. 2GS-71. pU. ZfiroA-u, KftnixikiifA vaL 
pp. 62-85; HattDfi. op.df.. pp. 302 fT. 
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bays square, with four interior column^ mounting to a flat ceiling; it KtaDdiJ three steps 
higher than the rest, and has a ivooden floor. The passage, covered by an open roofp is the 
widest of the three elements, anti on the exterior runs back to overlap half of tlu': ,»/ncfd, 
adding to the latter's floor space. Both passage and forehall have stone paving. The last 
contains no interior columns, although it too is three bays square. Insteadr two large 
transverse girders cross from front to rear, where they suijporled by a longitudinal girder 
over the entrance to the of-wo-irw. These two, on four squat posts, hold a square of beams 
above them, which in turn through its bracketing frames a flat square ceiling. Arouml the 
four side;s of this central treatment runs the eon\plex system of rafters and interior 
bracketing which we have seen at Engahujl, Fuddin^ and Shuonan, and which will be 
studied under its own section later- 

The Kaisando of Eilioji is celebrated in Japanese architectural history as the first 
instance of this three-fold combiuiilbn; and hence as the ancestor of a building form— 
the Gongen-ziiknTi —which became highly popular In Shinto shrine and temple architecture 
from the Momoyama {)eriod on. It is normnlly considered ii Japanese invention* and thus 
pjisses at Eihdj] as an early sign of the radical adaptation o£ the Sung style to iJccaharly 
Japanese ideas and needs. As 1 have already pointed out, liow'ever, striking parallels to 
the design exist in China, containing the same three elements nilh theJr three separate 
roofs.^®* It h theoretically possible that the same idea might l>e conceived indepcnclently 
in the two countries; but the Zen sect in the fourteenth century is the last field in Japan 
^vhere one would expect daring allegations of Chinese precedent, and St seems probable that 
this, also, a part of its inherited rei^ertory^ 

In Zen buildings of any size, the main block is ruisetl noticeably higher, proportionately, 
than in the Japanese ” style. The comparison may iie convenleiitly made lietw'ccn two 
halls eadi three bays square and approximately the same scale in plan, the Amida hall of 
Shirainia^u as typical of late Heian and the fore-hall of the Kaisando of KihojL In Uac 
former the ratio betvveen height of w^all columns and width of the facade is about I to 3-5; 
in the latter it is about 1 to 3. Greater height combined with the square or ncarly-squarc 
ground-plan and the unusually high placing of the ceiling, give the Jixtcriors of such Zen 
halls a quality of marked verticality, a sense of piling-up from one level to the next. This 
passion for height is purely Chinese. In the it show^s only as a pale reflection of 

the Chinese possibilities glimpsed in the multi-storeyed toxvers described by Jikaku-dai^bi 
and Jojin, and the lofty three-storeyed pavilions remainitig from Liao and Sung; lu the 
tow ering interior of a Ming hall tike that of Ta-fo-ssu outside of Peking; or in the striking 
verticality of Chinese altars, thrones* and images. The quality, even in pnliicl reflectiotij 
is verj" different from the equally strong Japane^ passion for horiaonUlity* which trans¬ 
forms every interior, no matter how spacious* into a room of domestic proportions, and 
makes the largest buildings seem to sprawl on the ground. 

Every Aerrajd building of early dale seems to have had its roof rebuilt* The tdionge 
IS obvious in the grotesque, top-heavy thatch which crowns the relic hall of Engokuji today; 
and several others had been thatched for one or more centuries before their recent restora¬ 
tion. All must have had li!e roofs at the start, unless they were built under exceptional 

**^ See above, pp. 160t!. 
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circumstanceii; tiling h standard for aJJ first-clasa Zen buildingii of later date^ in the great 
Kyoto monasteries. Not one Kamakura or Muromachi hall hns preserved what must have 
been its original Chinese roof franiing, idl being overlaid mth the Jap:inese double shell. 
At least by nud-Aluromachi^ buildings were put up with a Japanese-type roof from the 
start. Reference to this development will be made in the folloiviiig section. 


Bbacketisc; 

Among the many peculiarities which distinguish Sung— Karai/o brecketing from its 
Tang predecessor in China and Japan, two are of fundamental iin;Mrtance. In the first 
place, eaves support is no longer concentrated on tiie column axes only; depending on the 
width of the bay, one or even tw'o units identical with those above the columns are placed 
between them, resting on the wall beam. This is n decided contrast both to the inter- 
columnar strut or kaemmata of Uie " Japanese ” style derived from Tang, and to the 
complete disaepsney between columnar and inteicolumnar brimketiug in the Tenjikuyo, 
In the second place, the bracketing system in a ball of any si^e makes use of the lever arm, 
skilfully combined with its other horizontal elements; and the inner end, instead of being 
merely anchoretl by the interior framing, gives direct support (as in the Indian " style) 
to the aisle purlin, so that it acts as a true lever, balancing equivalent thrusts on either 
side of its wall fulenim (fig. 54). 

Both of these innovations must have been used in Chinn for many generations before 
their introduction to Japan, The first is probably the older. It is fully approved in the 
Yin^ Tsao Fa ^kih of 1098, as a representative of official practise in the Northern Sung 
capital region.*” In the south It was used in the recently demolished tnain hall of Pao- 
sheng-ssfl in Su-chou, for which there is a record of rebuilding in 1018 (fig. 140)In the 
north it appears earliest of all at Fo-kuang-ssfl on Wu-t'ai-shan.*" The latter’s date of 
857 pushes the idea back into late T'ang, to become proliably a product of the wholesale 
rebuilding which must have foUowcfl the destruction of Buddhist temples in the brief 
proscription of 845, In this first example, os in the second^the upper eaves of the Kuan- 
yin-ko of Tu-lo-ssu, dated 984—^ complete identity of columnar and intcrcolumnar units 
has not yet been worked out; but while the latter Ls a somewhat simpler form, it does sup¬ 
port the eaves purlin, and so marks a radical step bcyontl the two-dimensional, early Tang 
55'stcm vrhich was carried to Japan (and which survives beside the other in tliG ground- 
floor roof of the Kuan yin-ko) ,*** Similar transitional versions are illustrated in the tenth 
century frescoes of Tun-huang,'" So far as may bo judged from the photographs of the 
Pao-sheng-ssu hall, its two unit types were identical. Even under the Lluo, an exact 
repetition seems to haire been achieved at an early date, since this appears in the satra 


Imp JTmo Fa Skik, iv. '‘Grncral BriAeting Outliotf" "’nic axial bay should have 

two imjts of tutfreolutnnar bmcketuig; tlie adjacent bay and tlit cotner bay, one caeh. This diittribulioa 

Cir Bull. ni/«, pp. Cfl ff. 

Ptlliot, Grott^t^ pis, (conipl&x imit over tlic hay onlj'), ccxv (appoivatly). Moil 

i^istance'^ in whicli tJbe bracketing Is recojgm^Ablc Ebow form of iotcrcolirniiuir itafni}n.d^4 iitiil in tlM 
even La the Wth. wnlury. 
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cases around the interior walls of the Puo-chia-chiao-tsang-tien of Hua-ycn-ssu in Ta-Pong, 
datable probably around 1040 (fig. 150) 

The second innovation, by which the inner end of the lever arm supports the aisle 
purlin, is not known in Liao monuments, making its apticarance at Ta-l'ung first in the 
San-sheng-tien of Shan-hua-ssu during the second quarter of the twelfth century/** Judging 
from available photographs. I should say that it was lacking also nt Fo-kuang-ssQ. Where 
cantilevers are used in the Liao style, as in the Kuan-yin-ko {fig. 30) or m the ckventh 
century wood pagoda of Po-kung-ssu at Ying-hsien, they merely butt against the under¬ 
sides of beams, in the Tang tradition of Toshodaiji. Under the Sung, the fully developed 
lever technique is well attested for the tw'elfth ccnluiy, being used, for example, in the 
CKu-tsu-an of Sluto-Iin-ssu on Mt. Sung in Honan, dated llS5j and in the 

Taoist 5an-ch*ing-tien ball of the Vmin-itiiao-kuon in Su-chou, rebuilt in 1170 (fig. lift)/** 
It is described in the Ying Tsao Fa Shih, which speaks of ** the cantilever running ut^^ard 
iriside tlie building to the underside of the aisle purUn.”*'" Elsewhere the lest marks 
another aspect in the change in conception of the member’s function since T‘ang, As we 
have seen, the use of the lever arm in the Tang tradition^—^at least in existing remains— 
is always accompanied by an aisle ceiling, as if the member in its awkward adolescence 
were being deliberately hidden. The same concealment is practised under the Liao. In 
the Sung style, in China and Japan, the construction is frankly e.\pressed, and is even made 
a decorative asset. This new point of view also is justified by the Y\n^ Txm Fa Bhik. wdth 
the phrase, " if the construction as it ascends inside the building be exposed, mse iJje 
interior lever arm," *" 

The earliest example of the form, with every structural essential of its later mature 
use. Is given by the main hall of Pao-sheng-ssu almost a century earlier than the Fa SfitA, 
in 1013; a fact which, so far as the evidence goes, may perhaps be used to etnphasixe the 
priority of the south in architectural development (fig. 146), 

Among other, minor features of Karoyd bracketing, one of the most noticeable is its 

Cf. Bvll. Iv/#, 4. figs. 34 ff., pis. e-8. 

«»ri«s. 140 fi.. p!s. 37-41. 

Ck'ii-tm-cm: Bull, vi/4, pi. 33, Eg- 44. pp. ti* 6.; Tokiwa and Seitmo. B^ddhlsi J/(niinnrtili, n. pl». 
1^9-31, pp. ]fiO fl. Pfdirwtcd lo the First Pfttriarch of the Ch‘an i«l. Bodliidlmnnii, LIuh building is also 
cbUwI Mjeti-pi-an h is supjjoscd to mark ilw spot when: lie sal in ineditatiun fBeing n wail 

for nine years. Its date is given by an inscriptian of ITsiian-ho 7tJi (11 £3} on one of tbt four interior 
pillnrs. v’orioiii atehic record later repjsira. SdJi-cA'mff.fien,* Kwff, vi/3, Liu Tun-tieng, "The Andeut Archi- 
tectnre of Soo-ehow,” pp. Bl IT. and occonipanyui^ figures. The lustorj' of tills fmnous temple U well 
documented both by Stelae: an<i ptibliabed records, given by liu; later restorations have been rstensive, 
but the rroniiug of ibe builtUng seems clearly to go hark to its n:.eTe«ti(]rn after a fire in 1179. 

‘"I’inj Two Fa 5h\h. iv. “Tlie Cnstilcrer Rafter . 

Ibid.-. TiaMh "idammg am," apparently « a te^ for such 

ft member^ whWh if giveo a certain omamenUil brnsmeA a _tS - - iinacr 

**Tlicre Ls aIsp tfie which b like an qaj^-Ahape orni/ and whJcH is plftwcJ on 

tihc interior of liie buildihg or bEiitrAth ft balcony.** 

It La clear ihAt the cantikvcr rafter ia not neees&anly a contintioua slanting: member ironi intenor to 
cxltrior* but nuiy be wholly on tht inlerior, when it la c^led ihang-ms^ or wholly on the ertcnoti when 
it ift caII'^ Ajta-an^. Sw below, p. and note 41®- 
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multiplication of lon^tudma] supports. In the 1'*ang style the most elaborate bmeketing 
provhies only three longitudinal planes in which support is given, the topmost wall beam, 
the eaves purlin, and a beam between. The first transverse arm holds only a second, like 
itself, so that above these two it is possible to have a wide area, covered by a soffit ceiling. 
In the A'amjfd, every transverse projection holds a longitudinal bracket, in addition to the 
next transverse step (fig. 54). There are lliirs, tiormolly, four supported longitudinal planes; 
and since each step is much shorter than in the previous style, Uiese arc closely crowded 
together, making impossible both the old reticulated soffit and the parallci-stripp^ comice. 
Instead, each narrow interval is covered merely by a small board, set horizontally or osbnt 
according to its posHlon in the system; inside the building, even these are omitted. Each 
longitudinal plane consists, normally, of a three-headed arm at the bottom, a wider arm 
above, nnd a beam at the top. On the interior, all these longitudinals give the effect of a 
continuous shelf, running around the building. 

•All bracketing, in compsirison to the scale of the building involved, is more complicated 
than tliat of the “ Japanese " style. Tlie minltnul system is used at Tenonji near Nagoya,*** 
traditionally erected in 130? (fig. 143). Here on both exterior and interior, a single trans¬ 
verse arm holds the longitudinal arm which supports the purlin. Intersecting the longi¬ 
tudinal is a purely ornamental transverse member with a moulder! head. Historically, this 
is tlie survival of on actual beam enti, as used in the Liao ami Chin monuments of Ta- 

Here it merely runs through the bracketing, appearing in the Sjime way on the 
interior. Such structural docatlence is, indeed, charncteristic of the whole system. The 
weights supported on exterior and interior are quite different, the former comprising the 
vi’hole eaves overhang, the latter only a light wooden ceding; in spite of thii^ disparity of 
function, the bracketing is symmetrical inside anfl out. 

Tbo next^^age in increase of scale is nccompaiiied by the introduction of the cantilever 
arm. In Fusaiji, Shuonon, and the Shakado of Umeda in Kjj Province *'* (lu name standard 
examples), the bottom member is a transverse arm (figs. 133, 139). This holds a longj- 
tudinai bracket and beam above, and in the transverse sense, the cantile^'cr. The latter 
supfwrts the outermost longitudinal arm, and Ibis in turn the purlin.. On the interior, the 
cantilever runs back to the aisle purlin, which it holds either directly (in Shuonnn) or 
through a tlircc-headed bracket (in the con.sldcni.bly larger Shakado). It is braced by a 
lower slanting arm, which runs down to step against tlie wall plane; and which is held, 
at its lower end by one (Shuonan) or two (Shakado) steps of transverse arms. In both 
these examples, the cantilever also supports a suliridiary purlin close to the wall. Tins 
last feature, corresponding to no real structural necessity, illustrates the redundancy of a 
late period when complication is valued for its own sake. It is absent in the relic hall of 

AiiLimHina, vol. li, pp, SS-Od. 

Cf. ihc oi bc4im-bciici3 in the Tft-Cuiifi: mon^rnpli, BulL iv/S+ pp, 

AinjiiJiiJLtti.n^ Zurolcu, KaiiiA]£iirii vqL li, pp- “ Tbt SZLakfldu of (iu JApajieac), 

T^;2^-fpr;uififfuI ii| JuEtP, pp^ 57 ff. The cn&lmiied icon coiitaiitA instde its body nn Lojcripticm. partially 
cfTiiced, witJi llic datfr Koiryaku Snd (iJifiT). Atnanymii pobiU out that tlie ilylc of Iht itnoge itself ennnot 
be Jiie, to thjit Ore dale probably rtfera lo iti rc inflUllalion ia the orwly erected ball. Tbe Shikadd* 
originally a Zeii fotindation, latcf into Sbingon hoiidfl^ ojni now belong to Tendiu. 
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Engxikuji^ eariieift of Komyo rcniniiLs (fig, 1-iS), and u\m from the of 1145, 

which in other respects closely parallels the type described iil>ove- Further research is 
necessary to tletermine whether it exists in China at all, or represents a quasi-decorative 
elaboration of the Simg sy^steto at Japanese hands. 

A single-cantilever ^^stem of the same basic type is also used In the earliest remaming 
example of the technique, at Pao-shetig-ssu (fig. 14G)* This primitive stage is marked by 
the absence of any longitudinal brackets except those in the wall plane and the single 
members which supports the eaves and aisle piirlins. So strong an emphiisis on Lraitsverse 
projection alnne^ in striking contract to the Simthern Simg standard and to I he KurayOt 
recalls not only the Tenjikn^fo^ but even more closely the A^uka cantilever technique of 
HorjiijL Any suggested historical connection based on a regional preference would be 
difficult or impossible to prove, but the idea at least merits discussion. 

The final stage of Karayo bracketing is that of the relic halh Llie fore-hall of the 
Kaisando of Eihoji, and large-scale Zen halls of later periods in general (figs. 149^ 134, 
I35p 144). This differs from the second, on the exterior* in the introduction of a second 
cantilever end, or l>cakp” making a system of three steps and four tiers. Double beaks * 
may be carried back to the late Pang Fo^kuang-ssUi They are i]lustratc<l often in the late 
Tun-huang frescoes; in actual use, in tile Knan-yin-ko of Tu-Io-ssu (fig. 30) or in the 
main hall of Feng-kuo-ssh at I-hsien,’" they are seen to represent a strengthening of the 
cantilever by duplication of arms, the two running parallel into the inleriorp Even by the 
time of the Ying T^a& Fa Shik, however, it had become permissible to use in mldition either 
beaks which were actually horizontal members, merely imitating the end of a cauti- 
lever, or interior cantilevers which did nut appear on the outsitle (fig^ 140) Both these 
devices, characleristic of a style past its peak of functional ideallsnif appear in the late 
twelfth century San-ch'ing-tien at Su-chou (fig* 141) - In the two mo^ imijortant Japanese 
cxnmptes, the later Kaisando is actually the more honest and the closer to tenth century 
practise than the earlier Shariden (figs. 142), Without foreknowledge of the degenerii- 
tion already well under way in Southern Sung, if the two were undated it would be natural 
to make the Kaisand5 the earlier; a fact which vividly shows the danger of drawing con- 
elusions Iroin insufficient evidence. In the thirteenth century relic lialli of the two beaks 
which show on the exterior, only the upjicr continues inward to the aisle purlin as a true 
lever arm; the lower is a disguised liorizontal bracket (fig* 144). Insi<ie the supplementary 
slanting arui which braces the cantilever runs down to stop against the wall plan. At 
Kozanji (fig. 134)"* and Eihbji, in the fourteenth, both visible ends Ijelong to true canti- 

E. g. PeUiotp Groiiej, pis, 3 cv, acvk ixiiip xxfy'm, etc. 

Even the bsdiy re-drawn itlastrationfl to tlic Fa Shth (nip xtxi) clearly hImw thw; And the p™- 
bility that the msy pot be oontbuoii-s is Admitted id the lermindagy wlikh caII* il ritb^r Lfilenor, 
^hariQ or extcHorp Ajid In uormid Jupaniae practise, derived fmai Tikiig, the cantilciTT rafter is 

alwayi^ conUnuoujit and so has oaly one name, odamki i* 

AiDflnaina, iSAiydp p. pb SS; Hatton, N-k^kenchihah*, Kjmiakum vol., pp. £06 ff. An ink 
InscTjptiMi on the nndeJTMde of one of the anile beam? statei, Thi^ hall'ii pillan; set up in Gene £iid 
(1330) * * , which correapoadi well eliotigli to iU early siyh to be Bcceptsbic. For the Nlldeo cnjsfr-seeiJOiEi 
referred to, MiysnyamA, N-^haji-*hinfdr p, 16fl (prinripal ahrine hoUdins ui tin; Daiynk 
of TTAiixileum of Toktigawa lemiUn). 
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levers un<l this hislorically earlier technique continues even into the seventeenth century 
architecture of Nikko (where its honesty is somewhat incongruous). The difference, cer¬ 
tainly not one of period, may be the result of varj'ing sources of caipentry tradition in 
China. 

In the exposed cantilever constriiction in its early stage, the same system is used lor 
both the colunmar and intercolumnar axes, the only diJfcrence being that In tlie former 
an aisle beiun runs into its lower transverse bracketing, and may intersect Uie under lever- 
artn. In versions from ^luromarhi and later, like Shuonun, tins rigorous consistency may 
be abandoned, the aisle purlin being supfjorted on columnar axes not only by the iever-arm 
but by a post from the aisle beam as well. Since the same doubling of support occurs even 
in the early eleventh century Pao-sheng-ssu (fig. 14(1), it probably represents a potentiality 
of the original Karayd, rather than a later Japanese modification. 

In all halls of the medium-sized classes described above, in which the cantilever is 
visible, the central flat ceiling has also its own surrounding entablature of posts, beams, 
and bracketing (figs. 130, 137). The latter is usually a one-step, two-Uer system like that 
of the Tenonji main caves, with ornamental pseudo-heam-heads. 

In double-eaved buildings like the relic hall, there is a marked distinction in bracket 
type between the elaborate system w'hich supports the main overhang, and that which holds 
only the pent-house roof over the aisles. The latter is very simple; the stnndardizerl prac¬ 
tise seen at Engakuji calls for a single step <jiily over the column-top, supporting the pro¬ 
jecting end of a true aisle l>eani, and on the intercolumnar axis a three-headed bracket in 
the wall plane (fig. 140}. In the highly jieeuliar Kannondb of Eilibji,*** apparently con- 
tenip«>raiieous with tlie Knisandb, both of these sUindards are rcmarkeclly reduced, there 
being no intercolumnar brackets of any sort. In addition, llie rafters, if any exist in the 
caves, are concealed by a slopmg board ceiling (fig. 145). Such anomalies, like the com¬ 
pound ground-plan of the Kaisando, are commonly altrihuted to Japanese altGrations of 
the repertory imported a century earlier. Once again the explanation is possible. In the 
const provinces of south China, however, a characteristic of many buildings of late Ming 
or Cb'ingdntc—entirely at variance with the official style derived from Sung —is the same 
.sort of minimal bracketing, confined to tlie eolunm-tops or even omitted entirely over 
wide spans.”* These are less than satisfactory evidence of the state of south Chinese 
architecture four centuries earlier, but their persistence in the face of the official stvie may 
indicate an obstinate provincial tradition: and thus it seems to me by no means nnlikely 
that both architectural curiosities at Eihoji were derived from the same source. 

The four-tier bracketing maximum of the Katayo, far more complicaled in appearance 

.\niiinttma, Shiyo, pp, €7] IT 4 ZwrQkn, KomakurA vqI. ii, pp, £S- 6 L 
*”The inoilequacy of the ordinary pholt^aph of Chiaesv Bi-diitecture, in which cvciythinf under 
the eavM u litilifcn in uapvDdniblv aliadow, niakes it difEnilt to aneiaAf c^'idcnce on this p^nt escepl by 
jicrMuiiil csparknct. Etampki whieh wem to lit tJie caw art, e.g„ the flbbol's qiiarten of VVau-nicn- 

wa 3?-^# and Kao-miag-ssu on Tien-l'at.ahAn: the Dhorma hnll of Tirti-fting-wu on 

Tai-pu-shan tbi: main biJl of the Nnn-cheti-iniao in Shao-hsutg-IiSHm |g^ (all of the 

abow in Cl^klnnsl: the rutra npositoiy of Clua-dian-ssu >>> Kiangau (rf. i, in tht 

fifriea Svikai-kenrhiku-thiu/n, jiIa. 101 , 08, 87, Ifl, «s rbspccUvely: all kit Ihc Nan-dwti-tniao ate given in 
BuddhUt MoKum^nit. vols. iv nitd v, with the same photograplis), 
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Rnd coustnjction than any earlier Japanese bracketing, h stii! ™rusidcral>ly simpler than 
the Chinese limit. The Ving T$ao Fa Shih (xs.x) illustrates^ a complex applicable to 
large-scale hulls which consists of five steps and sis tiers; two transverse arinSj three beaks, 
plus the final longitudinal. In the seventeenth century Buddha hall of Kcnchoji in Kama¬ 
kura, a four-step, five-tier system is used in the upper caves; tins instance, so far aa I know 
unique, h po^isibly due to an influence from the Ming style. The latter otherwise to 

have had almost no effect on later Zen practise, which presented at least itg architectonic 
ciements frozen In the Sung mould. It is worth notiiig that the latter, like the T'ang style, 
was subject to sumptuary decree, persons or public offices of lower rank under the Sung 
rulers Ijcing forbidden to use complicated forms of bracketing, as well as ceilings with 
cupolas and other forms of pretentious elaboration."* 

The fact should be remembered that later re-rooflng of every Zen hall of early dale 
has deprived its Sung structurni system of at least half its meamiig (as we have seen to be 
the case also with the T*ang-Xara style) . The eaves purlin still supports part of the w'eight 
of the overhang; but much of this is taken by the long lever timbers, fmjiegi, hidden iusJ^le 
the double shell, and these have removed ail structural Justification from the caves purlin 
and the support so ingeniously contrived for it by the Chinese. The cross-section of the 
relic hall sho'ws ho\v tlie latter now^ holds only the weight of the rafters (fig. 14?). In 
Shuonan a Japanese framing system must have been used from the start. Not only does 
the aisle purlin hold only rafters, instead of a whole section of roof; the rafters above it 
could never have been u&ed structurally, in the Chinese manner, for they continue down 
only Lo the w^alb the rafters of the overhang emerging at a lower level (fig, 133) with a 
complete break from the ohl exterior-interior unity. 

Certain details characteristics of Karayo bracketing should be noticed. The size of its 
members In relation to that of the whole buildings is perceptibly less thou in Tang, and 
often is small-scale to the point of effeminacy; a ^ign of lessening functional importance, 
which, w^tlh increasing complexity, marks the Indian summer of the Sung style. The pro¬ 
jection of arms is timid, in place of the old boldness. The bcuring-block or capitid is often 
a sledded oblong, and the socket in its abacus " is so deep that the solid portion remaining 
l>clow gives an Impression of iveakness* The beak " end of the cantilever no longer runs 
down on a generally straight line, to l>e cut off almost verticallyt as in Tang; the whole 
“ bcak*^^ now very slender, cun'cs upward as it goes out and is sliced off at a iilmrti angle; 
bevelling of faces may bring the tip out Lo a sharp point. Tlie loww side of the arm is 
not set ilirectly into the socket of the block which supports it, but resets on a small, inter¬ 
mediate wedge. The upper edge of the bracket arm is bevelled to recall its original curve; 
while its outer end is cut on a circular arc (a degcncratiou from the old complex cur^^c like 

Shih, cliv, YU fu Chih vi: **!» general the houses of tins eoalfflaii people mny not ht provided 
willi mul bracketing, cofTered eolin^x vr vm^icolored painted amninctita by wny of wnbeUisliiii^iit. 

aiir are they to be fKirnsUed widely overlianging cave* four ilcp Iirnckcts , - . 

(1 have giicwd at ibe meimmpr of Lit* la^t ftwir charactm 

from die fact Lbal |j|jf^ is iwed for " hfncketitig thrmjj^lioiil ibe Fa Shih} . 

TIkj fact lhal all ibe^e foous of arehitectwrd Mtentation Imti bcconie more or less iXiititnOftplRW by 
iHs period Is suggcslwl by the ealegOfiM to which they were forbidden: in Sung the oommon people 
bi Tflmg' tho$c Ixslow the rank cf prince of duke (see abovc,^ p+ 108 and npte ld5j. 
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thftt which look place in the Doric capital under Roman use). At tlie comera of the 
buildings tiie .special omto bearing-block h used, mth the pullecl-down comer points char- 
acleristic of post-^l'*ang design. 

In the fnll cantilever system, the onlermost longitudinal arm which holds the purlin 
may Ije intersected by a pseudo-beam head (Engakuji, Kozanji, Fnsaiji, EiJioji KuLsando^ 
etc*) or may not (Shuonim^ Shakado). The decora tive development of thb feature in 
China may Ih; traced from the tenth century in the Kuan-yin-ko^ where it is simply a 
rectangular timber cut off v'erticully (fig. 30) ^ In the eleven I h century Pno-chia'chiao- 
tsang-tien of Hua-yen-asu, it is sliced off on a descending slant. A hardly more advanced 
stage IS shown in the twelfth century Ch^u-tsd-am the slant now' running in the reverse 
direction, with the outer face bevelled. The Sung style must have contained more decora¬ 
tive possibilities, for among the Chin monuments of Ta-Pung which reflect its influence 
there ore tw'o considerably more elaborate tieam heads* In the San-sheng-tien of Shan- 
htja-$su^ the silhouette imitates an unimara head; in the Ta-iisinng-pao-tien of Hiia-yen- 
ssu it is a sort of upturned hook, with an irregularly curbing top edge.*^® The ifurayd form 
of Japan is closest to this last in ebaraeterj although dissimilar in iiliape. In the hraidly 
la^presentative version of the fore-hall of the Kaisando, the timber end flares ui>w’ard in a 
long triple curve as it emerges from the bracketing, and then descends from a sort of nose, 
in a combi fialion of Ionic and Lt^sbian cymas (fig. 135)* Cut faces are bevelled to a 
ccntnil edge, and on each ^ide the Ionic cyma is continued to form an incisofi volute* 
Insifle the porch of tlie Eihoji Karmondo, the Ijeam-hcad takes on a greater luxuriance* 
forming a double cloud scroll carved in the round * with an up-flartug tail (fig. 145): a tjT[>e 
much imilated elsew here in Japan* even in Shinto shrineSi which has its distant Chinese 
cotK^in in the interior bracketing of the Ch-ing dynastic ancestral shrine* l"*ai-iniao* in 
Peking.^” 

While the exterior brackeling of the Kamyo is purely architectonic except for such 
<ietails these, the intcri{jr is treated with greater riclmess. In halls like the Kai$andd 
juh! Shuonan, the unrjersides of both the main aiui secondary lever arms have an attached 
cresting of clourj scrolls caiw^cd in relief. In the former hall, the second transverse bracket 
arm is cut off at a slant which echoes that of the lever arm abovci In ^lurpmachi this 
tendency is further accxiintuated try the use of arms with floral or cloud-scroll ends; paral¬ 
leling to a lesser extent the orriamcntalizing of brackets which is seen in early Ming in the 
buildings of Chih-hua-ssG in Peking.*^* All such decorative additions and nus^lificatjons 
mu.st mark a late phase of the Southern Sung style, since they are not present in Chinese 
prototypes of the twelfth century like the Ch'u-tsu-an* or the San-ch'ing-lien in Su-chou* 

One fiirllier member* u^l both inside and outi w'hich now receives ornamentation is 
the eusbiun thnlretp intemicdiate l>ctw'ecn the topmost longitudina] bracket and 

the ceiling frame or purlin w'liieh the latter holds (fig. 135 ). In the T'uug style, this had 

For laler Chintst fumiA of the onianiciiljil a& a part cl braiketing, ace l!ie r^furence 

portfolio wi bjrpjcki^tbig piibUsltetl hj Society for Kes^arch In Clliil^?^ AfdiitccLiJfe,, PekiDfi: Chm 
Chii Shr Chi Tit'an A"ao Tu Shu V. 

/bid., pits, 12^ cir RtilL lii/S: bat mute inicreftlDg omtuiicatal vjLfinLiaiu pylja l liiiii] thraft pboto^ 
gTAplis indicate. 
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taken the unobtruave shape of a " boat ” bracket with rounded ends* now each cud is 
moulded and bevelled. 

An ampliHcation of the idea is sometimes used between the main transverse girder and 
its brackets. A comparatii'ely simple interior design like that of the relic hall uses no 
bearing-timber at this fioint. Jn the Shakado the aisle beams t>03sess an intermediate 
member with a moulded end, like that used in the caves bmeketing; while under the main 
girders, the feature is elaborated into a long corbel whose sides are canned in u cloud-scroll 
rinccau (fig. 144). In ^luromachi, in line with the sculptural development characteristic 
of the period, the same corbel at Sliuonan is hi deeply carved and nndercut that whatever 
appcariince of fnnetion it originally had is lost/** 

The Karayd eaves purlin has a tall oblong cross-section with rounded edges, in con¬ 
trast to the circle of 'Pang tradition. I ts upper surface is cut out in a very long and almost 
imperceptible curve, as a liosis for the beautiful soaring eaves characteristic of the style. 
Comparatively small scale makes it possible to accmiimodate this comer rise in the height 
of a single timber. In the large Liao and Chin halls of Ta-t'ung, and generally in the later 
Peking style, a compamblc cflfecl is gained—'at first with almost equal subtlety, in Ming 
and Ch'ing with an abrupt break between horizontal and curve—by the introduction of 
long triangular pieces between the horizontal purlin and the rafters. 

The rafters, again in two tiers, are in single-storeyed buildings set not on tmns^-erse 
axes but on radii From the center, so tliat they fan gnulually out to the comers- In buildings 
with flouble eaves, fanning is normally practised in the main roof only. Such com]ilete 
radiation is so far as I know* without any remaining Chinese example. One Zen hall, that 
of Kozanji, uses instead the system characteristic of existing Chinese buildings and of Uie 
TmjikttjfO, in which the fanning is coniiRed to the comer eaves bay. 

The Karai/6 column is a cylinder, abmptly rminded off at top and usually at bottom. 
Matching the rise of the purlin toward the comers, the columns also increase in height as 
they go outw’ard from the center. 

Pea MB IN THE Waij, Pr,ANc: 

The beams at the column-top, like the column itself, rise toward the comers. 

In the Kara^d, as in the Tenjilcuyd, the characteristic Japanese colu nan-enclosing beam 
is absent. The original column-piercing beam has now been amplified to meet the change 
in l)racketmg arrangement. It had existed in T'ang as a means of lateral bracing. When 
intercolunuiar brackets were first use<l, as in Pao-sheng-ssQ, they rested upon it, creating 
a new problem of vertical thrust. One solution was to increase its size; the oUier, more 
economical, was to place between the bracketing and the vertically-set piercing beam, 
another beam laid horizontally, the two together ^ving a 1-shaped croas-ijcction. The 
combination can be traced back to the eleventh century in the Eiao monumcDts^of Ta-t ung 
and elsewhere, and its two elements are illustrated in the I Tboo Fa Shih. Throughout 
the subseriuent course of Zen architecture, it retains its original character almost unchanged, 
the section remaining a definite "T " and each member being a narrow oblong. This is 

' 1 * .Jtmanunm. Murotimclu vcJ., pp. D«. Ttie Japanese 0*1116 for ihi, member is mackhktai 
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another sign of tlic freedom of the style from Ming or Ch'ing interference; since in later 
Chinese jiraetlse the column-piercing beam widens until it is flush with the other or even 
projects beyond it.*** 

Both beams run beyond the corner columns for an appreciable distance, as 
and terminate in a scries of decorative mouldings (fig. 135), Here also—-as in the case of 
the pscudo-beum-head projecting from the bracketing—the idea can be traced back into 
tbe Lino; and at tbe outset, in the Pao-chia-chiao-tsang-tlen of Lower Hua-ycn-ssu, is 
without any decorative embeLUslunent, the members being cut off straight. In the ttvelfth 
century' San-idieng-tien of Shan-hna-ssh, the end of the lower beam is (rather clumsily) 
moulded.*** The Httrayo standard is well advanced beyond this stage, the mouldings being 
beautifully crisp, and eJaboratetl by a bevelling of faces. 

Precisely the same T-shaped combination of beiims with decorative comer projections 
is used bclw'ccn the dwarf posts which frame the flat ceiling inside, 

A second column-piercing beam tyi>icalJy runs at some distance below the main one. 
Frequently the interval is fliled with a vertical latticing, the bars being not straight but 
waving in a triple cur\'e; abijve the center doorway on front and rear is a small solid wood 
emblem, usually the Butidhist flaming pearl (fig. 149). The same treatment is illustmtcd 
in Gikni’s scrolls (fig. 193). Other beams, at a second and third level, cross the lower part 
of the building, as a means of bracing and to serve as sills for the window's, etc. 

Conc^ix Bases and Piatfobms; 

The Zen ball stands on a stone terrace, which (at least in later buildings) may be 
faced with n panelling similar to that of the Nara style. The floor inside is ahnost always 
paved with square tiles of standard size, laid in a diamond pattern. 

Column bases have a characteristic outline unlike that of any other style. In the 
Greco-Roman ba.*^ and in derivations from it in the East, every tier has upper and lower 
halves which are either symmetrical or balanced. Here the base, sohan is quite 

assymmetrical, l>eing formed of two opposing curves, each going in a single direction 
only. The material, usually stone, may be sometimes wood, as in the Umeda Shokado. 
The type persists throughout Zen practise, and appears in other currcDts of religious archi¬ 
tecture through the contagion of Zen example. It has only one rarely seen rival, the drum- 
shaped base of Ming in south China; which w'as imported in the seventeenth century with 
the last Zen sect, Obakusan, and is almost entirely confined to the latter's headquarters, 
Mampukuji,**' and to the port of entry, Nagasaki (fig. 117). 

*»T1iis a discussed in die TA-t'iuig tconograpli, Buli. iv/S, 4, pp. 155 ff. nwl 6^. 187. 

The ntiUiors appropriately emphaaiae the pnjgrejdve loss ol UBdcretandlng of structural effiricoey whwli lie 
change illustrates; the Ch'ing beams with their square cross-sectian being no stronger, and tuiici tnme 
extravagant of material, than tbe Sung oblongs. 

Obakusan examples are UJuairated by Amonuma, Zvroku, Momoyaiaa mid Eilo vol., pp. SOD-II. 
These may he vumpored with Chinese versions in the ^efe^ent^e portfolio Chten Chu Shi etc, published 
by the Soe. for Resenrcli. etc,. Peking. vtA. 7, on column biisiss l^gi, esp. pU. 81 ff^ which as aauaf art 
more elaborate, since the Cliinese art expert stone-carvers os tbe JapaiiHc art not. 
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Doors and 'Wixdows: 

Karayo doors are a more elaborate development of the pnnclied tj^pe seen in the 
Tenjikuyd, being subdivided into a number of different panel shapes {fig, 149), The 
largest, near the top, may have Iiiutation or actual latticing, witli delicately moulded 
dividing bars. Pivots in tlie outside rail fit Into top and bottom socket-blocks, toaraza, 
which again ore like those of the “ Indian ” style, but with richer mouldings and an 
elongation in plan. In the largest halls, of Edo date but probably reproducing original 
features, each side of the double door Is itself halved and hinged do^vn the middle, making 
four surfaces in all (fig. 127). 

At Engaku]! the central doors are of this elaborately panelled type with socket- 
blocks, set on the exierior. Tu the bay on each side, the door aivings Inward; and altliough 
itself rectangular, closes against a doorway shaped at the top like a cusped late Gotliic arch. 
This type of frame, corresponding closely in outline to the upi>er part of a tosnmo dado 
panel, goes back in Chinese wooden architecture at least to the source from which the 
iloor-frames of the eleventh century Liao suiro cases of the Pao-chia-chiao-tsang-ticn were 
imitated (fig, 150). Probably it may be traced eventually to the stone arch form borrowed 
with early Buddhism from India* Gikai’s drawings show it in Southern Sung use above 
doors and windows, and as the rei>ealing motif of a pscudo-areaded wooden porch (fig. 123), 
The last is preserved in no Karayo remains in Japan, if it was ever imitatCfl there. The 
cusped-arch window' frame, katomado or kdfonmdo is typical of Zen archi¬ 

tecture, in combination with a sturdy lattice-work of vcrtlcaLj crossed nl top, middle, and 
bottom by grouijetl horizontal bars. In its earliest stage at Engakuji, the sides of such a 
wHndow are vertical, and the curx'ed outline above has a fine vigor (fig. 149). In later 
development—visible at a transitional stage in Shuonan, and in full force In the seventeenth 
centuty’^—Ibc top loses much of its strength and beauty and the sides Hare more and more 
outward, producing a much less satisfactory* form which at w*orst is extremely ugly 
(fig. 128). 

A rarer window type, set in either a rectangular or archer!-headed frame, is fillwl with 
a very rielicate grille-work, combining circles and diamonds in a ifiaper pattern. No existing 
e.vample of this hajMSama^mada is original, its fragility cntiiiling a short life. 

Those of the Kaisandd of Eihoji are modern restorations, said to reproduce failhfuUy 
the design of their predecessors, from fragments still remaining (fig- 151). The fashion is 
of course b Chinese one; and its Japanese version may be compared to such existing early 
Ming grille-work as that of Chili-hun-ssu in Peking, which is almost identical with that 
of the Kaisando.**^ 

Roofs axd Tueih Obnaments: 

As already mentioned, every existmg Zen building of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries seems to have been re-roofiMl; rarely in tile, usually in cypress shingles, sometimes 
in thatch or even in metal. Their original state, so strongly Chinese in every other respect, 

ChinEsc example;., bidudiiig those of Chih-hum-ssu, ore givea Id U>e lefereDce portlolia of the eoin^ 
series, vpl. 8 on exterior ChnunieotaljDa 
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mu^t have included tile roufs* By a chronological panidosc, the great Zen monasteries in 
Kyoto have retained tile os the invariable roofing material for their major buddings, even 
though these date only from the Edo period. 

In the earlier mono men ts^ the change has perhaps extended more than once to the 
whole form of the roof. Disparity is dearly apparent in the existing state of the Engakuji 
relic hall, where the dumsy thatch is shockingly out ol scale with the delieacj'^ of the 
details bdonr (fig. 134). It is questionable, in addition^ whether the hip-niid-gable form 
which the Shariden shares mlh almust every other early Zen structure in its existing state* 
was the original. The Mp-aniJ-gable has become almosl the only possible form in later 
Japanese architecture. In Sung China It wo^ only one of several designs, each with a 
fairly distinct function. It seems to me probable that a Sung architect, with habitual 
Chinese directness, would have cro^\Tied a small, square building like the relic hall—or 
any of its Kara^o cousins—v-dtli an equally square roof; i. e. A\ith a pyramid, rising to some 
sort of symbolic fiuiaL One Japanese halh iheShakado of tlmcda, preserves what may be a 
memory of such a form; its tiled roof h actually hippe<L but the ridge is extremely short, and 
the general effect is nearly pyramidal. A summary view ol the Chinese prolotyi>e—a two- 
storeyed, square chattel, with a four-sided roof and crowning fintal—appears in Sesshb*® 
careful painting of the Ch'an headquarters Chin-shan-ssu, the "" gold mountom temple 
on the Yiing“tzii, which he must have visited during his travels in China around the middle 
of the fifteenth century,"^* 

Restoration has in the same way done away with any tile roof ornaments which might 
have othenvi^c surs'ived six or seven centuries of weathering. What the original Komyd 
ridge acroterion must have been like is showm both by Gtka]''s scrolls, and hy munerous 
Buddhist psiintings of Kamakura executed under Chinese inspiration: instead of the old, 
three-quarters abstract :thibi " tail ” of Tang, a quasbrealistic fish whose wide-open mouth 
seems to sw^alloiv the ridge (fig, 123). This dolphin type has been preserved m considerably 
later Japanese architecture: e.g* the famous golden pair of Nagoya Castle, and many tile 
gate acroteria around Nani. Its realism marks it as a product of south China, entirely 
different from the conventionalized dragon forms of Liao, Chin, Ming, and Ch'ing in the 
North. A Japanese picture scroll of the end of the thirteenth ccnturj% the Ippenshomn- 
eden, shoivs it in use on the roof of a non-Zen temple in llydgo near the present port of 
Kobe, tfien an important center of trutle with China 

BEAAfs A.VD iKvm Beam Supports: The Gaule Fielo: 

The Karai/o interior beam show^s decorative features typical of Sung practise which 
ilistinguisli it from either of its rivals in Japan. The under edge is paralleled by an 
*'eyebrow%” ffi, consisting at first merely of a very narroiv linkage. The under 

♦**Glkni iiI/3, fig§. S, 0: Ippf^t scirili xi* vipir of a KanEondo bi Hy6j:?a (tlie hjvhitual 

realisni of this picture £crol1 in coulemporttrj' drtdis xnnkes it exocllent evidence). Tlie evotutksn of the 
ajcroterioii from aii inil form Id d monslcT swiiUowtiag the n rhdj^gc apparently of Laic Tong 

or Cftriy Sung—Is discussed in the Ta-t^ung mooograpL^ BtiiL i v/S, 4. pp. 45-T. The Sung sumptiiaiy leglshi- 
iion quoted in note 41(1 ahove^ also disllnguidies between owls^ toils " Ithe earlier munep In Japanese 

which wen: jicniiiUtd on the gateways pf Important ritieis and “ fcNTccmw* " 

which were forbidden p presumably as being more elaborate and oslcnlnUoUS. 
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surface contaim a narrow sunk pand with half nuatrefoiJ ends, the so-called shakujdbori 
i somewhat like that of the Tenjikuyo^ The Warn is honzontal across most of its 
span» curvrLng down to the pillar at either end: as a reciprocal cun.'e, the whole of lu 
underside is slightly hollowed out until a few inches from its impost. Where thia hollowing 
ends» a diagonal line of linkage, the sodegin nms back and up at a $lant to the top 

surface, along each face of the beam; the surface outside of it being a fraction of an inch 
low^er than that inside (figs. 1S7, 138). A eoustanlly increasing emphasis on three 

features marks tlie use of the Karago beam in later architecture. The cross-section is a 
toll oblongs The whole timber, with its vestigia! curves at eitJier shoulder and beneath» 
represents a merely formnl sumval of the old arch/** Both the eleventh century Paoshcng- 
ssfl at Su-chou and Gikai^s drawings show beams with a marked over-ull curvep as the 
immediate prototypes of the Kam'go convention. 

Id the Sung style and in Karayo a special form of beam is used to join different levels. 
An early Chinese v'ersion, in the revohdng sutra repository, Ch^uan-luB-tsang-tieiip of 
Lung-hsing-ssu in Cheng-ting-hsienp shows thi*^ as a long timber making a gradual S-curve, 
the same general depth throughout (fig. H3)* The Kar^yo sbindard marks a dilTepencc 
in form which is suggested by its Japanese name ebi-kdryo or ” shrimp-shaped 

rainbow tieam/* the inner end swelling to a sort of bulbous bead much deeper Ihau the 
outer. At large scale it ts placed across the aisle of a double-roofed hull (fig. 147), at very 
much smaller scale, it is frequently used high up* to connect the nisle purlin and the 
bracketing wkich supports it with the frame around the flat ceiling {6g^ ISfl), In both 
ser^iccs^ its original function of rising to a higher level may be forgotten* .Vs early as 
ihe relic hall, both aisle and ceiling ehi-Ards^o run horizontally^ only the donventional 
swelling of their contours remninirig to recall their predecessors at Lung-hsing-ssfi. This 
again is au indication that ihe style imported to Japan in the thirteenth centuiy' was 
alreafly in a late, autumnal stage of development. The ip^rsions of Muromachi, Momoyamu, 
and Edo mark a further transfornmlion, the form in the end becoming disagreeably sinuous, 
witli all the surface elaboration given then to the conventional rainbow bemu." 

A short fcoryo is sometimes u$e<l across the comer, between column-head brackets, to 
provide extra bracing and Additional support for the comer cantilever. A number of 
Sung and later remains show this technique in Chinese use (fig. 138) ™ 

The Karayd Intcr-beam support used to connect the main transverse girflers mih 
the frame of the ceilings 5^ bke a truncated column^ pecuhar only in the fact that its 
lower end is continued down over the face of the girder in a long» ornamental termination 
like the bill of some aquatic bird (fig. 137). This feature, in the decorative development 

A mb cciilur>^ immlkd in north Chiaj* (imttstiHi hy die Chin from the Sungj ii furniiOwsd hy tlic 
gateway ffjn Sban4ma-3«tii in Ts-t ung (cf. BuH, i«/3, +, j.p. I30-I. %. 170). Tliia Iifls t»Ui ” eyebrow 
and diagoaid (inkage, simply exteuted; the whole beam h perfectly itraigiit^ curvatint^ bring mrrtly s^k- 
guLnl by car\'itis ca its suritu^. Iiistmctions for Isslikming the true ” mocHi beam {Uic Inlcf 

Chiaeac name for the JapnnKe rainbcjw btimi '*) are given in llie Fa ShiK v, 

Ser below, p. 

^^Cf- the two refcieiice portfolios. Chim Chu etc. on braeketing iftft published by the SoC. for 
B«earcb, etc.; vd. iv, pi. 19. vol v, pts. 8, lb 1^, etc. The pmclifie is absent ftom Uao and Chin 
monuments in north China, which Eugge^ tlmt it wa 3 deircioped prindpaUy imder the Southern Sung. 
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given it in later centuries, receives- the descriptive nmne of or ** hair orna¬ 

ment-" The post itself, because its outlines, beginning at the rounded-off top and ending in 
the narrow bill,*" are more or less curved, is called tmlieizuku nr big bottle post/^ 

In tlie gable fiekl the same form i$ used as an exposed king-post, supporting the 
ridge-pole by bracketing, and standing on a ** rainbow beam ” which in turn is bracketed 
at its ends* The gable is further ornamented by hanging fch*" gegyo^ of which early 
examples have fortunately been pre5er\^ed iti the Kaiiand5 (fig. 131), Gegyo of the same 
shape are used at the apex of the gable and to cover the projecting end of the first purlin 
down on each side. Each consists of a two-tiered pahnettc of great crispness and beauty 
of outline, the volutes as yet merely begimiing to turn in. The pendant is framed on each 
side* along the barge-boards* by fins,” hire IS? which here take the form of freely winding 
leaf forms, carded in very shallow planes with the fresh precision- A more conven¬ 
tional tyj>e, seen for example at Fusaijij, coni^ists of three palniettes, one at the bottom 
fainng down and the two above facing away from each other- This is an almost exact 
reproduction of one of the illustrations in the T$uo Fa Shih* 

The large-scale halls of early Edo, showing late decorative modifications in their 
gcgi/o and hire^ have also larger gable fields which necessitate a more elaborate means of 
frame work. This usually takes the form of a two-beam system, with posts and brackets 
betw'een* mounting to the king-^post- This is an entirely Chinese combination in basic forms 
(altlmugh its uctual use, as pure decoration williout any relation to the structure of the 
roof, is entirely non-Chmese) and so may well have been used in lost early halls of the 
same scale* 

Ceilings: 

Ceilings, being flat and without any sort of panelling, are known as kagami-tenjo 
mirror ceilings.” In the large halls of major monasteries, they stretch across 
the entire main block* aufl are usually painted in ink with a great <lragon among clouds, 
inside a central circle (fig. li?) * In smaller balls, as already notetl. the flat ceiHug occupies 
only one square bay, surrounded by its own bracketing and beam system and enclosed 
by the exi>os;ed bracketing of the interior purlins. This reversal of nonnal scale relation¬ 
ships merits attention, and is not without unlortunate effect. The major halls, with their 
unrelieved flat coverings, have a tendency to barreruiess- while the smallet, with I heir 
elaborate construction at different levels, give a slightly disagreeable suggestion of 
over crowding. 

In the early sixteenth century Fudoln, mentioned earlier for its remarkable plan, 
there are tivo such “mirror ceilings," one over the altar and the other in fronti This was 
made possible, or unavoidable, by its six bays of depth; the cross-section being always 
basically symmetrical, only an odd number of bays can lead up to one central ceiling area* 

Aisles are always left with exposed rafters. 

Altar Platfoiixis anb RAiLfNGs; 

The tyi>e of Karayd altar platform h illustrated in ail of iU essentials in Gikai's scrolls. 
It represents one version of a base treatment which is several times shown in the Ftnj Tmo 
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Fa Shih xkkU: the sixaljed “ Summi base/^ so named beeause its section^ projecting 
at top and bottom and pulled In at the sides, recalls the tToditionai shape of Mi. Stimeru 
in Buddhist cosmogony. Its upper and lower halves are usually symmetrical about a 
plane through the middle of the dado, each being composed of a series of large and smiJl 
mouldings which vaguely suggest an Indian version of the Greco-Roman plinth (fig. !5d). 
The bottom rests on imitation feeti which in some prototype must have been an aetnal 
means of support. In the earliest remaiziing K<iray6 SkuTnidan^ that of Eugahuji^ the top 
and bottom mouldingis are not exactly symmetrical, although the varinllon is slight (fig. 
154) * The probably earlier^ and certainly more interesting stage is represented by the altar 
of the Kuan-yin-ko of Tu-lo-ssG, which may be of the tenth century, like the buildiug ll^lf, 
and which is quite different in its Itvo halves (fig. 30), The Engakuji dado h decorated 
with a cut-out, applied frieze of lions and peonies in rinceau form, almost two-dimensional* 
A similar design in stone> stemming from the same sort of Sung prototype, occurs in the 
Bfteenth oenluiy Cfaih-hua-ssCi in Peking.*^ In later Japanese development^ the idea is 
retained but made more fully sculpiuml, the dadoes of Edo idtar plaiforms containing 
lions and flowers almost in the round (fig. 147). 

The typical Karayo altar roiling may run straight across the front, or be interrupted 
at the center. There are still three rails,^ subdivided by posts. In the latter case—that of 
the relic hall—the top rail curves down to meet the sill bej^ond the last post, the middle roil 
being omitted; and then turns up again in the beginning of a spiral. The ^bdividing posts 
terminate at the rail In ^vide^ totns-leaf capitaiSp turning doi^m its if in a volute at cack 
end* The newel post at each comer has a characterirtic lotus top» its lower half Uke the 
drooping petals of a withering blossom, and a conventionnlized pistil finial rising above 
(fig* 153) - In elaborate railings Uke those of the relic hall and Tenonji, the interval between 
middle rail and sill is panelled, each panel being enriched by an elaborate cut-out form. 
The latter platform is unique in treatment; the liado lia.^ a long* sunk panel of the same 
shape, the intermediate post capital is a blossom with textile pattern affinities suggesting 
the "" Sassanian rose/" and the newel finial is something like a pineapple^’*"* rreeciJenl for ot 
least one of these curiosities is available among Chinese altars; for that of the Kuan-^dn-ko 
has a dado ^ilh almost exactly the same complex punel form. 

In tile largest Zen halls, dating from Edo. the altar platform contains the same 
elements and the same sort of cross-sectioti; here being very high^ it is reached by steep* 
narrow staircases at the front and each end (fig. 147) * A platform of the same type appears 
in the late thirteenth century Five Hundred Rakan" series of Daitokuji, pointed by 
south Chinese artists’ an<I derivations from the form are used for the Imperial thrones in 
the Forbidden City in Peking. In Zen usc^ the whole of the platform is set out wilh rilual 
furniture; the icons arc plored at an even higher level at the rear, m an enclosed shrine 
which projects part way across the rear aisle. 

Burriy m tht plioto^pli Bull, ui/a^ Bg. tl; t1i« of the jKifra case la the 

tUtnt rupcufiloiy 

Cf. AnianairiD, Zuroku, KnaiAkum voi, ii, pp^ (Tetionji), lOO-fl (Skuidim), li-S tFiisajji)k 

a2-4 (Aida^kuli) : Murcunadii vol., pp. mi-7 (Fuduln), 
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Decorationj 

A feature of Zen buildings ivliicli their origin makes curious is their frequently com" 
plete lack of painted decoration, interiors and exteriors alike being left in natural wood- 
Such austerity is certainly non-Chine^ie, and must mark n deliberate choice on the part 
of early Japanese Zen masters; not sit much aa a matter of national habit—for most large 
temple buildings of the Kamakura period were at least painted in the traditional red, white, 
and yellow—btit in compliance with the spirit of simplicity inherent In Zen teachings. 
As must be evident by this point, lack of color is almost the only simple thing in Zen 
architecture, hoTirever. In {fmall-scalc buildings of great elaboration, its abHcnce, rather than 
being a relief, creates a curious Wk of harmony. At least as an interior style, the Kantyo 
seems to me most impressive not at Engakuji nor in any other early building, but in the 
mausolea of the Tokugswa Shoguns, built in the Zen manner during the seventeenth 
century, and so marvellously bedizened with gold, lacquer, and painting that the intricacy 
of the architecture passes unnoticed in a general bewildering richness. 

One notable exception to the general use of unpainted wood is the “ triple *’ gate. 
The interiors of the upper storeys of such monumental gateways os those of Tofukuji, 
Daitokajl, and Nanxenji in Kyoto have all their wood members highly colored with 
formal ornament. 


THE “LVPANESE STYLE," WAYO 
Plan and Cross-Section; 

In the Kamakura perioil, fonual temple buildings of trailitional style fall into two 
categories. One, linkeil to a re\Tval of the ancient Nara temples, shows that purpose by a 
conoen'atism which in any country but Jat>^n Tvould be archoistic. The other, by far the 
more important, represents a continuation and full achieventent of the tendencies marked 
in the esoteric sects during the Heian era. 

The Rrst important move of the new Kamakura government in the held of religion 
was one of restoration after decades of civil war and widespread destruction. The greater 
part of its attention seems to have been cuncentrated on Nara, in part because a settled 
policy of the Shogunate was to diminish the resources of Ky6to rather than increase them, 
and in part doubtless as a reaction against its pretlecessors, the Taira. The ancient and still 
enormous and powerful temples of Todaiji anti Kbfukuji had l^een burned to the ground by 
Taira no Shigehira in 1 l£d, for the help that their armed monks had gi>'en to the Minamoto. 
Natural gratitude, if no other motive, w'oiild have demanded that they be rebuilt after 
the latter’s accession to power: and thus the chief patron in this first stage of the revival 
was actually Minamoto no Yoritomo, whose name often appears in dedication inscriptions 
of the time, and is praised lieyond all others by the chrotiicler of the Todaiji rebuilding.*** 
The revival of interest thus aroused in Nara Buddhism was spread Ijeyond Todaiji and 
Kdfukuji, as the old sects were stimulated to new activity; and almost every temple of 
the Nara neighborliond shows todoy the concrete results of this new (and brief) perioil 
of prosperity, in buildings remaining from the Kamakura period. 

Almost without exception, these buildings were re-ercctions, on the ollt platforms and 
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pillar base3> of balls originally of the Nara period. As laniltnarics in architectural history, 
therefore, they may be Interesting as stiowing the Kamakura versions of various details 
of structure and decoration which in the originals had been executed under strung Chinese 
influence. In plan this majority offers nothing new beyond the Nara formula of chancel and 
ambulatory. In section it uses the double roof with unisible framing, which we have seen 
developing in Heinn. 

Halls of this type, varying from their predecessors of the eighth century only in roof 
construction and details of appearance, are: the “ golden " hall and lecture hall of Tuima' 
dera; the ToindO or Eastern Precinct hall.” of Yakushiji; the Kaminomido or " upper 
august hall," of Horyuji; the main hall of Futaiji on the northwest edge of present Xara; 
that of Kikoji, southw'cst of the present station of Saidniji; and that of Akishinoilcra, 
northeast of the same.*” The actual look of these buildings varies greatly. Thwe at 
Tuim&dera are merely heavy'-handed conUnuators of the traditional style, with the changes 
of proportioning characteristic of their time. The Toindo, inside, is entirely unlike a hall of 
the Nara period in feeling, and represents rather the light and elegant late Heian style of 

cf. H^Uon, S-hokesfhikaihi, KunmJivra vol.. pp. ISB (f. TrAcltliDii stutrai Hut the 
tnoiuutcry wa* destroyed, cKvpl for iu two in a fire ol tine JisliiO era (1177-80). A* lo the Koiido, 

an inffcnpltofii. od one of i clmiieei coLimms^ Htitwl that it liad b«ii rebuilt by tiiftt Umc- 

III AcJcJitlrm on Jtt^frnption on the ridgepole thAt tJiLs member was r^lftred ^ i^pui^ in 

13^^: llattoii briicvea thAt there are many sspis of lOodlficfttionA elsewliere in the bnildiog which liwte from 
this period of mtoration. In Uie ca« of the Kodo, a ridgepole iiiscription sUites thAt the member was 
rabed in 1303; whether m a first or by wav oE repaira^ is not staled. Tile Moiidaradu fq. v.* 

p. -^157 and note 44-1 below^) wludi from the KumEikuru period at Jea^st wm the prindpoi biiildltig in the 
group, was piobAbly rc-ercctecl mound 1124(1 ^ since iU ollar filullomi E>«ara a dedicatory inscriplkm of 1^ 
PresuniAbiy the Kondo, and perlinps the K5dd« were products of this some period of oelrnty. 

KnAwAiji Tofndd: cf. Hatton, op, cat,+ pp, 131 (f.; Amnnumn. 2urojU, Kamnkura vd. i, pp. The 

Eostem Preeinct bad possessed a main hall with a primitive msdd in fronl fttwn the begiuidrtg of the 8lb cen¬ 
tury (are obov-Op p. 7S and note ^ The present Imilding bears on its ridgcjN^ie a statcmiuil tlial il was set 
lip ha 1285. Its position vjtries from the ori^ttnl tite+ largely through repairs esecuted in 1733^ when 

it was turned around to face west ini^tead oE smith (fig. 13; juat outairle the easlcm pagoda) « 

AdininomiWd; cf* llattori, ap-cit.. pp. 13(^S. IE my prwloressor OJidsted. il wai dcaLrri^'pd In 
llic typhoon of fiSQ. EreetiDn of the preae-fll buildiJig, belween 1318 and 13^4* is rc<»jrifed [ii the li^tyup- 
bcUdki 

Fiitalji H 0 nd$i cJ. Hallori, op. of ., pp, im lE.j tfaditioiiAUy the jsitc oE Ihe Empcrof Hojo b pnkce. after 
his abdlE;:alion and reliremcut lo NVni: Lulrerited by his son^ the Imj>erial Priticc Abo-shinnfi (stfll worsliipped 
os founder lo the main hull}, and by his gntJuLsoii+ the poet Ariwiiirfl na Nonhira (0S5^O)', who 

Is said to hitvi; made the biiildiu^a over for monasUc use in 846. Subscfiuent history is not clcar+ and data 
for the re-erection of the main hoH is lacking; ilattori on atylistie grounds places it in llie 14th eentiiiy 
(act betow* p. 240) * 

KikSji //andd: cf, Hatlori, op. pp The usual imdllioiia cany iU founding book to 

Ihe Nnra period; the imme, originally Kangikoji ^ on the 

DcvAsion of a visit by the Empetof Shumii a mimculous fay of light Atreampd forth from liciwecn the 
eyebrows of the main icon, later bf.ilory is extremely obscure, and the temple bus long lain in nlmoAt 
coniplcle desolatjon in the tnidst of rice fields^ The mam liall ta supposed to be a re-erecUon of the Ciri 
periwl fl 304^ 1427), 

AkiMhinodera liondot cT. nole 93 for earlier hifftoQ-; tncntloned by tiatlori. op, cif« p. I5t, os a 
re-crecliciQ of early Kamakura* 
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interior trejittnenti with all suggestions of structural function eliminatetl.^^ Kikojj h almost 
unique in Japanese architecture of the tnulltional typ^, as a two-storeyed hall w'hicli h 
actually open for its full height inside. Such a form is a commonplace in the Zen s^tyle^ 
and has its roots in a deep-seata:] Chinese love of tow^ering mteriorSi It bad existed in the 
Nara period* of course, in tlie Daibutsnden; but there was made essential by a colossus^ and 
w'as counteracted by a corresp<mding enormous scale in all other dimensions. The length 
and depth of the Kikoji hall are unusnally short m comparison to its height; and if the 
building really reproduces the general proportions of a Nara peri<Kl original (as its details 
suggest), the latter must have been linked at least distantly to the Chinese type of lofty 
pavilion seen at Tn-lo-ssu. 

The one marker! variation from the Nara plan formula within the group occurs in 
the main halt of Fulaiji. The whole building is five bays by four, with the traditional 
four-sided aisle space and the hipped roof of monumental tradition. The aisles, how'ever, 
do not form a {x>ntinnons ambulatory^, but are interruptCfl to east and w^est of the chancel, 
where each has been used to make a small, closed chapel, one bay square (fig* 183) . The 
western houses a minor altar, with an image of the temple's founder of the early ninth 
centurj', the cloUtered Imperial Prince Abo-shinno son of the Emperor Heiju. 

The eastern, presen'ing a memory of the fusion of Buddhism and Shinto which since 
the Restoration has been dissolved, is devoted to the Sun Goddess, Amatcrasu-o-mikumi* 
Around the chancel images,, pradakaim is still possible because the ahumidari platform 
ocenpies only the middle bay out of the chancers width of three, and the flanking bays 
open into the rear aisle. The plan^ all the same, furnishes a sign of the breakdown of Nara 
tradition even at its most couisen'ative center; its cavalier treatment of the ambulaiury 
may be due to the fact that Futaiji is a temple of the Shingon sect. 

Kamakura halls of developed ground-plan and section are in general found in temples 
of Tend a i and Shingon; and the rare exceptions to this rule seem to reflect the influence 
of esoteric worship on the older sects of Nara, The outstanding example of the latter 
category is the Sh5ryoin of tlor^nijlp a subsidiary icon hall formed by alteration of the 
south end of the old eastern dormitory IJock. Here, altliough the main image adored is that 
of Prince Shotoku, one of the outstanding figures of pre-esoteric Buddhism, its instaUation 
in a c!ose<t shrine and the whole character of the interior are in full esoteric style (fig, 187) 

\ good deal of variation exists among the buildings remaining from the periexh but 
there is n sufficient underlying resemblance to permit their discussion as t^^pes rather than 
indiriduat monuments* It is preferable to begin wdth the products of esoteric Buddhism 
itself* rather than with somewhat exceptional outsiders like the Shoiyoin. In the general 


Caitijjarahfc, e. g., to llie Arflida hall of Shiramixu. 

Ihttori, pp. 116 Ships, pp, ph. S4-fi5; Zuroku, Kaniiikum vol. i, 

pp. tl4>£5. The first oltcmUon which tiitiicd what had once been the end of the rasL domiitory into a 
place of w-otahip dedicated to Prince Shutoku, took place bi The Kokon-mokurnkttshd of 

(D- 7 t-bukkp&^€ruhOt di, p. 105) aaya that the F><^rlT&il of dm Prince wm iusLtilled there in 11^^; and also 
speaks of three large chambew at the «outh . , , of the eastern dorcnitaT^' - ^ - nwlv made over into 
the Shoryoin The eruting buildinj; seems to ht die one thus referred to; 

prRtxlmRbly it ia a re-^reclion (at the banning of the 13Lli century) e! the ISlL. eentary original, la 
somewhat altered fomi- 
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terms followed in discussion, it will be apparcDt that the standard halls of Teadai and 
Shingon are separated by otxly minor differences, the latter being often simpler in Inyont 
but occasionally as elaborate as any building of the rival sect. 

The fully developed Shingon icon hall is illustrated by two large and famous pilgrimage 
centers in OsaJta-fu, Kanahinji and KongOji; fairly dose together in the hills on tlie way to 
Koyaaan, closely related in plan, and both apparentiy of the fourteenth century (6gs. 
155-5S, 159) *“ Both are seven by seven, overall, and have as public space a raido two 
bays deep all across the front, separatwl from the rest by the usual barrier of grilled doors 
and transoms. At Eatishinji, the ambulatory formula has been preserved in the ruiijiir by 
an iiisle one bay wide on ends and rear. This is not continuous, however, the end aisles 
being closed off from the rear, to serve as subsidiary chapels wHth an altar against the back 
wall of each. The chancel area k five by four (fig. 157). Of this the shumidan alUr 
occupies three by one, across the middle of the back wall; it is aurrounded by columns, and 
is treatetl as ll^ee separate, enclosed shrines, with doors opening to the front- In the 
space south of the platform, the Twin J/andams hang on the axes of its ends, each 
suspended between two columns. The effect of this layout is to separate the chancel into 
three sections; a central area three bays square for the three ritual altars (one for llie 
and one for each of the Mafidaraa ); and a passage on each side, giving access 
through sliding partitions to the rear aisle. The ccilmg treatment, however, is designed 
to emphasise the whole chancel as one area, surrounded by a bracket cornice, anti 
given only minor interruption by the Mandara axes. All of the Kanshinjl ceilings are flat 
and coffered, and at the same height; the chancel is gi^'cn a look of greater loftiness than 
the rest, because it lacks the heavy transverse beams which run across the raido and aisles. 
At the front of the building is a three-bay porch, held on square pUlars, and covei^ by 
.an extension of the main roof. This last feature, called the kuhai is typical of 

Kamakura temples and continues, as an element of convenience for worshippers, throughout 
the subsequent course of Japanese architecture, it is not found in existing Heian rcuuuns, 
and being very uncommon in China can hardly have existed in the Nnra period. Ihe 


‘"KaniAiFiii: ct. Hottori, oji.etf ., pp. 313 ff-! Anuuiunw, SAijfd, pp. -SI *1^ pb- 
Komatiun vol. li, pp. 173.S: Masuyama, S-shaji-ihhT/£, pp- lIMl, First fluurisbed I^^**’*^ 

after wtabliditnetit hy KobS-daiBbl and his disdpl«. Rriattfd tests are (pvw* A'ojirewa. |v. 

pp. S ff. A “ temple r«vrtl " not found there slates that the existini: ninin liaJl was rebuilt m 1S34 b? 
brAte<l puril^iin of the Imperial Iumim, Kusunoki !\tin<ashiiie ; this acewreiing to H utton 

and .^ruBnunia, who that the style of the building cunfcirms pcrfcttly with this late luimatn™ dnle. 

Kany^ Hondo: related t«t.s pv«, in Koji-ruim. ibtd.. pp. l-l. Here the histoiy ^ns Ute, lu the 
Slidon em (ini-t) . when the temple was fouuded by Priest Akn.i HK thraugh the piely nf « 
of llic Emperw- Tobs. Al the lime of tlw rival iiDrtlieiii and wathem eaurts 

sened ns u delachal ijalaet for the Enipetor Go-muraltanii. exiled fnmi kyflto (r. The Hnudo. 

Eret built in 1178, is in its prcMriit funn contro^eTslal; some hulding that it b a new rwtwin of oj o ™i 
Hidej-ori bi 1006. nther,< Hurt h was restored st that timn, when the monnstei^- w»S revived as u whole, but 
tlist its basic framework b still KauiskL.™. At least it b known Hint the Rondo was not involved m a 
iJbaslrous fire of 1380, which destroyed luost of the fwt of the huihlings. I’naumttbly its fuftw a 

pixrbable loss of the original structure of 1178) took i.bnr when ™ 

fartiiDfjq af tlic aoiiLhcm caurt; thr plnce VflJ ilMlared nil Imperially emp 

and al tlmt time may w'ell liAvr itceived n grant for conslmclioD purposes. 
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evidence of Fuji^vapo paintings sliows that narrow porches of the same type were common 
in eon temporal palace and mansion architeeture at Jeast in the eleventh century.**^ These 
undoubtedly represent the source of the motif; whether it was adapted at that period to 
religious use as wellp in buildings now destroyed, is unknown. 

The ero$s-sectioii of Kanshinji, with its ceilings flat throughout, is particularly far 
advanced in obliterating evm^ memory of the front aisle; the raido exists in every "sense 
as a room tw^o bay^i deep. Kongoji is in this respect more con vent ionalp follov^ing a 
formula in frequent use (fig. 151>)^ Its raido also is an uniiiternjpte<i open space; in the 
ceiling treatmentf however, tlie tradition of the ambulatory has been preserved, and ^ the 
ceiling urea above non-existent front and end aisles is covered by the old aisle formula of 
exjiQsed rafters^ while the rest is flat. Exposed rafters also cover tJic aisle spaces in the 
wijm. In this portion of its ImlL Konguji highly uacunventional. Chancel area, with 
its division into ii central space for shufttiduu and and passages at either sidCi is 

the same as at Iwunshinji^ Between these passages and the end isles, the north-and-south 
lines of columns have been omitted. The effect of the whole plan is that of three spacious 
raidd^ an almost square sanctuary^ and a narrow rear nislc; a layout which we shall sec 
followed in biter Buddhist architecture, by the Jodo sect in particiilar, and which is in 
marked contrast to the ambulatory formula. 

The chancel ceiling of Korig^ji is coved and coffered. In front of the building is a 
onC“bay porch: balancing this at the rcufj with the same amount of projection, is an 
extension three bays wide, comparable to the ra^d in fixint but made for the convemence 
of the priests rather tlian that of the lay congregation. 

A numljer of other Kamakura period halls show the same standard of plan on the 
reduced j^ale of five by five. Typical exaiijples are the main halls of Shoshojn in Wakayama; 
of Muroji in Nara-ken; of Lshideji in Ehime-ken; of Alyorakuji in Fnkui-ken; and of Chojuii 
in Shiga-ken*”^ The last of these belongs to Tendai, showing that the differences of 

Sin{!le-Uy porches are ahoft n iis the Iwq djitiihle remiujis of mid lUh century piintina, the picloriiil 
bi^aphy of Prince ShOlolfu ffwn the Edon* of Horyujl, imd Uie /odo series in ihe Hixklo (ef. Bukky6- 
icviii, illuat. p, -GO, nad ihid., iiic. Hapcvtively}. 

/fontfo: cf. AmM|utT}.b^ in pp. 2^ Jf ZuT&ku, Kamakuni vol, i, pp^ 200*307. 

First edSLihhshed in llic fltli under the dUection of the erdchrnted Tendoj monk Enchin (mgr; at 

which lime it was lota led in Brnnukj, on the Ldand of SJiikoku, All but the main Imll was destroyed in 
JIS4 111 fiphtiftg bclwcrn Ihc Tnim md Milmmolo. In 13U^ it wma Imiwferred io the coast of Kll. near 
Wftkfkyamn. Warfare al Llic cjjd of the IGth century enujed it to he moved ugfliu, though witliiu the same 
dUtrirt: in 1600 k wab settled on its preieiit rite in Wiikayamn dly by the daimyG cf the region. Awino 
Yoshiiioga so tradiUon sUU? 3 , Datn for the ejdstlng hall is lackinj?. but its style dearly ploeea it 

Ln late Komakum; i.e. subsequent to the tnmsfer to Wakayiutm in 

lUndSi [nr Kanchodb): eb AniiinUina. Z^roku, Kuitmkura vd. i, pp. 250-53; KawAkatsu, 
Kekenckiku nymrum, pp. 1 Hi ff. S«e tmle for previous temple hisrtoiy. Dated only by iU style. 

Iskjdfji //tmi£5; cf, Atnnnuma, op.€ii.f pp. Said to have bccii first fonndc^l as an exoteric 

temple ill die fitb eetiltir 3 ^ and then revived niider bhijigon auspices in the ^tb; tbe mirsenlous stone connected 
with this j&econil establishiueiit giving the name. The site famona for its cherry trees^ wliich brought the 
viails and of two Emperors. A Landslide burial the buildings in 1577^ nec^aitatiiig lebiiiiding theie- 

oftcr. A tradition exlEti that the preacni hall was a rMf^^ion of the Uler l5th cimtnty; hut iMa is 
rejected on stylistic groimdi by Aoianuma, who bditvea it mduded in the Knimikura period. 

lIofidA: T find Ihis mention'^ only in the generali Index of Japanese Artl&tie and orehitcctiiTal 
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disposition between tbe two orders were of minor importance, lilyorakuji and Chojiijt 
are perfectly regular in plunr each with an open raido two bays deep all across the front, 
and the nat)m tilled in normal fa^ion by a three by one ahumidan (fig. 160). In front 
of each is a three hay porch. The Twin Mandartut and their subsidiary altars are omitted. 
Ishideji is identical except in an omission of the porch, and In a leas conventional natji'n 
focus; the akumidaTij approximately two by one, is enclosed by four columns which line 
up with none of the others (tig. 161). So cavalier a design, unheard of in the Nnra period, 
seems a sign of the gradual liberation of planning made possible by the Japanese invisibly 
framed roof, the column supports of wliicii may actually vary within a wide radius of 
coii%'eiuence- Freedom is carried even further at Aluroji, to produce a plan even more 
daring than that of Kongtiji described above. The five by five hall, with on area of S5 
square bays, Ims only four structural interior columns, all on the partition line between 
midd and chancel. Outside of these, the only elements breaking the openness of the 
interior are four very slender pillars, two on each side of the chancel, which hold the 
Twin Maudaraa (fig, 16S), The building ts not very large, it is true. IMuch more extensive 
open areas occur both earlier and later in architecture of monumental scale in Japan; 
the boldness here is a defiance of habit rather than of structural limitations. The sfmmidun 
has been pushed far to the rear, into the last bay. There is a doorway in the exterior wall 
behind it, proving the possibility of passage; but its position was obnously not meant to 
serve the pradakfivia usual in other sects than Shingon. 

The main hall of Shoshblti, stUl in the five by live category, is somewhat exceptional 
(fig. 163). Its details imllute ihase of the " Chinese ’’ style typical of Zen architecture; 
the plan, on the other hand, shows the freedom of column spacing to bo expected in Japanese 
esoteric design of the Kamakura period. Here the shift has been made m the raido, which 
instead of being the normal two bays deep consists of a single enlarged bay in depth, just 
half agsin as large ns the rest. The roofing of this fore-hall suggests that the change was 
made as an experiment with one of the novelties of the Zen style, the exposed interior 
cantilever. 

The cross-sections of the Shingon-TendoJ group of five by five icon halls possess a 
marked I'aiiety, char act eristic of the freedom of design made possible by the Japanese 
double roof. Muroji has fiat, coffered ceilings throughout. Ishideji has a coffered chancel, 
but its raido rises into a pseudo 0 }ion roof. In Chojuji anti Myorakuji, both chancel and 
raidd are covered by the latter, 

A very do.sely related Shingon sub-group differs from the standard described above 
only in the tlctai! that the raido is not entirely unobstructed but contains one column at 
each end. The tliffercnce implies a slightly greater retention of the structural traditions of 
the past, f know of two Kamakura halls in lhi.s category, belonging to Daizenji in 

monaments pre|iaied by Tnki. P- “tia (Tuk^'O. 1&3I), wliere jl is 

tistMl ss KNuskiini for stylistic reasotii, in defAuh of other widenev. 

CAdjujt tjntse more said to po back to the 6th centuiy. ntid to lisve biwn revived. UniliT new 

Timdoi aus|M« 3 . at the iniiJ Oth. Lstcr lavored bj' (U'biiU fmm Miusmoto Vodlomu in 1183; from llojd 
Sadatoki in the ISIIk from .\shika£a Takouji tii tb« J4th; then fell (ki evil times, so that in the Eilo peri^ 
only the sinitle hall, called Jisodo from its main icon, was still standing. Dated by aty'liBlic evuhnee. 
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Yamagata-ken and to Joddji in Hirosliima-ken; In addition might be dted the main hail, 
or Vaknshido, of Jiidoji in Hyogo,*** which seems actually to be a re-erection of tiie early 
fifteenth century but perhaps follows the ground-plan of its original of the end of the 
twelfth (fig. 1U4). In all of these, conventional structural formulate are much more 
obvious than, for example, at Muroji. CcilLuga are not flat throughout, the aisles—or areas 
corresponding to aisles—being covered by exposed rafters. The raldo thus in their ceilings 
retain a strong sense of a room surrounded on front and ends by an aisle; the treatment 
which we have already seen at Kongoji on a larger scale, here with Uk sense of enclosure 
emphasized by the columns didding oil the cuds of the room. In all three of these build¬ 
ings tlie ceilings, except above the aisle areas, are flat and coffered. 

I have given tliis sub-group the importance of individual treatment for two reasons. 
It furnishes a stage of Iransition between the major divisions of the Sbiugon and Tendai 
types, requiring only a further step to become representative of Tendai practise; thus it 
empliasLzcs the close connection of the two, and suggests even that the distinction which I 
havo drawn between them may be based on accidents of preservation, rather than any 
basic difference arising from variations of beh'ef and rituuL Tendai and Shingon, after all, 
occupied a wide common ground and varied only in extremes. 

The transitiouai group is interesting, in the second place, for the unusual reason that 
it possesses a very close jmrallel in China. This connection has been mentioned in a 
previous chapter; thus the Liao dj-nasty Ta-hsiung-pao-ticn of Shan-hua-ssu in Ta-tung-fu, 
except that it is seven bays long instead of five and lacks any sort of partition between the 
area corresponding to the Japanese mirfd in front and the chancci behind, presents precisely 
the .same layout of culumns (fig. S4) . The parallel is most direct in the case of the fifteenth 
century Vakushido of Jikloji, since tliiit is actually built in the imported Indian " style, 
vviUi a single-shell roof of Chinese design (fig. 164). In section there is the difference that 
it is covered, except over aisle areas, by a flat ceiling, wliiJe the Chinese halJ has a true 
o^n roof. In its axial raicto bay. hmvevcr, the Ta-hsiung-pao-tien actually uses, for greater 
dignity, the same treatment which is typical in Japan, the northern half of the area 


**>■ Doizrnji U«uul Inditloti of a first fotinding in the 8th century; in IIi>7 pven luncla bv 

-^litiamoto Yoritomo, and therciiftcr become a. Uinple stibiidiMd to pntv for the Kamakura Shdgauate 
Disastrous fixes in 1270; the Hondo rebuilt hi 1280 by Hbio Sadaloki. survivKl the OEtl Rreal fire in 

1338+ mid mLnfqrhines thercaft*r+ and Is Lhe IiaII. 

Jodoji {.HiTosiuma); ef. AmnniimH^ ZuToku, KimiiikurA vol. i+ pp, 3SO-0, Here Ui? finl 

Mlablishmeiit back Id Prince Shotobi. fx.ng a dependency of Koyaaaii; in the reign of Go-ahimtawi 

(nSo-T) bwame tm " Itnjwriall.v Vowed Plnce at the end of the ISth cenluiy was abuidoned In ISOS 
buUt up again with the nrriyid at priest Jota a fire in isesj gradiuj fwoveiy during the nest 

qiiitrtef century. TJicre remain todny from tfiis jieriod the nmin luJl, built in 13*7, tlie Tahiito of JS2D, 
□nd tlie Amidado of 1345, Itrtntcd tesla are ghcii in Shiikifobu, W, pp. 001 II. A JodojI 

document, here quoted fp. £MH), rcconU that tlie Hondo erected by Jdtd Id 13(W waa ' 3 Jten 4 aww *; i. e. 
the same width ns Uie exiating hall, but npparenlly without a rmdo. Tbi* swond restoraliou seems to 
have been JU!in3ted by Uic patronage of Lhe Etnperor Tfculjugo. 

JSd^i yakuihidv (Hy^); cf. Aiiiauuma. ZflmAif. x^ruromnclii vol„ pp. l.ia.dl: Hatton, A'-JtoJtencAi. 
kuMhi. Kiirujakura vol., pp. 213-7; and note 307 nlKive- Thu oi-ijpniil hall, budl ui 1193, wa# bunwd in l api, 
ami re-erectcd in 1407, According to temple tredilian; ibc late dato is accepted by Amotiwma and Hattori as 
explrtnui^ its corrupted style, partly TmjikusS atilt, and partly in contrast to the purity of the 

tin tbe of bef side of tJif! temple signore. 
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covered by a coffered ceiling and ihc southern (correspoading to the front aisle but with 
columns omitted), covered by exposed rafters, I have already discussed this similarity 
in connection with the problem of the origin of the niidd in Japan.'** The further question 
might lie posed whether the Yaknshido. so strongly Chinese in construction and details, 
is not as Chinese in plan as well. Its original was set up, at the same time as a companion 
hall, the Jododo still standing, in the last decade of the twelfth century- the priest responsi¬ 
ble for the work was the same Shuni6b5-cb6gen who was directing the use of methods he 
may have seen in China in rebuilding Todaiji at the same period; the head artisans may 
have even been the Chinese mentioned in Todaiji records. By these tenns the fact tkat the 
Yakushido ground-plan is almost exactly the same as that of Taizenji and JOdoji m 
Hiroshima, would indicate not merely that it was n common Japanese type, but that ^e 
ground-plan of Sung which Shunjobo-chogen imported was the same as that already 
in Japan. An enthusiast might even advance the claim that the original of the 'i akushiclo, 
completed according to the temple history in 1103 and hence considerably earher than 
any other example of the developed esoteric plan remaining in Japan today, was the actual 

first appearance of that plan in Japanese use. 

Against this hypothesis stands the fact that Heian texts record the earlier stains of 
the esoteric plan—already dose to the later—as early as the tenth century. Again, it 
would not be easy to prove that the present Yakushido, dating from 1407, b goml evidence 
for its predecessor. Its details retain the Indian ” style, but with a strong admixture of 
purely Japanese tradition. The plan is quite unlike tho.se of the ether two remmning 
Tenjikuyo halls in Japan, the Jododo facing it, and the rufra repository of Kami-daigo. 
The former is a pure chaneel-and-ambulator}- building, the latter the same plus a leim-to 
extension on the front. The record of erection of the original Yakushido describes it m 
a “ high hall nine ken four men." The phrase is pmuilmg, since it is ^ used to 
describe the Jmlodo, which would normally be called “ one ken four men. " 
in Heian terminology means a building eleven bays long, a ^1^ usually r^net ® 

most monumental architacture (although exceptions like Joniriji show that it was iwsf bJe 
in a «mntrv temple). In one or both cases, the nine” may be a clerical c^or. tour 

men" can mean nothing but a four-sided aisle, however; and by this the hall of UBS 
must have had a choncel-and-ambulatory plan like its companion, with the generallayout 
of the Nara period Hokkedo, or any number of other medium-«ii^ constrartious o 
traditional tjTc. It seems very probable, therefore, that the now exirfmg J«ioji Imll of 
Yakushi is not the same in plan as its predecessor. In addition, as I haye^said 
previous chapter, its gronttd-plan link with the Ta-hsiung-pao-tien may welt ^ 
dental, or at most a sign of distant derivation from a i^mmon source. The ^ 

unique, to tlie best of my knowledge, among known Chinese remains, the other 
buildings of Ta-l‘iing-fu or elsewhere, allied to it in style and freedom of column-spacing, 

arc quite unlike the Japanese formula. , , / - 

The ground-plan which may be taken as the Tendai standard (so far as one exists) 

differs from the Shingort type in two particulaia. ..nmisUtkc- 

The raido in this case is not simply one large, open room, but is subdi\ id 

S« iibove. pti. 180-1; ami, for the Ta-tsiung-pao-tlifii. Bvit. iWS, 4, fig. Ue. 
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into two ^tiotis, capable of bemfr separated in use by a railing barrier. The open room 
exists as an intermediate space, sometimes descri1>ed ns such by the tenn cfmjin-, at the 
front and on cither end it is enclosed by a normal aisle, with columns between. A plan 
of such duirncter is that of tlie large seven by sis main ball of Kakurinji, in Hyogo-ken. 
re-erccled in its present form probably in the later fourteenth century (fig, 165)Tbe 
whole building is almost symmetrical about both axes, an aisle ruanmg all tlie way around, 
and the large, open cfmjin baiandng the large, open chimed on the oUicr side of the grilled 
partition. Jlie only disturbing feature, on paper, is the fact that the fkumidaji with the 
wall and columns behind it have been pushed a foot or two to the rear, narrowing the 
north aisle and increasing the area in front available for ritual use. Actually the symmetiy 
is not so obdous as it appears, between the secret and public halves; the transverse bays are 
deeper in the former, the ceilings aits at a different level, and the trealmenl of the aisles is 
noticeably leas decorative than in front. 

Almost the same layout exists in the same prefecture at Tnisanji in a main hall 
perhaps creeteil in IS04.‘*‘ This plan is more regular, since the columns behind the 
gfmmiditn are on line with the rest, Tliere are also columns which divide the platfortn 
altar in front into three sections. This comiiletc enclosure of the altar seems to have been 
optional nt the periorl. It is absent at Kakurinji, the shumidftn being merely a platform in 
front of a wall, as in the Nara period (though of course with radically altered details). With 
it, the main images may be hidden in smaU rooms formed by the architecture of the 
buitdizig itself; without it. secrecy is maintained by placing them in detached shrines, which 
at this periwJ are usually minature pavilions of considerable elaboration. 

The Teiulai temples in the neighborhood of Lake Hin a, in Sbiga-keo, closely dependent 
on the rival headquarters of the sect at Onjoji and Enrj’akuji, possess an additional 
peculiarity of plan; the enlargmciit of the north aisle into a room of ample size, used for 
.service. This feature appears in the neighboring main halls of Kongdrinji and Snimyoji 
(figs. 10U, 177);“® in the Slomoyama main hall of Chomeiji (nfacre the greater 

area has been formed by a later addition to the origimd rear aisle); and in the Edo 
golden halt of Onjbji.*“ In the above tlie rear area is completely or partially open, and 

«»Cf. Hatton, oj>. dl., pp. 33? ff.; Aniatititiia, SAlirtf. pp. 338-30. pi. 113; ZuToku, MumtnArlu vo3., 
pri- K&kurinji daiins lui jiati(|uily rriwliln^ e^-ea la prc-Sfiotoku Jays in the 6tU cenlury, ila 

Taishiiio, of the Heiiui penoJ, is saiil (o Jiave been first crecteU under Sliotoku'a tjalnma^. The main lull 
was first raiwJ in 718. but Its laler history and evenluaJ renjivetion are not dearly catablishnid. 

"•7'he TattaTiji-annatki a hanilbook of infomtation procumbte at the Lctnpk!, atatea that it 

was rounded by the vow of tlw first Fuji ware. KaniaLari, and that a formal monastery waa finally mm- 
pleled in 735 by lib gronrlsou Ltmakai Tlie temple now claims that its main hall gfftfs ba rk to that 

date. 'I‘hr year 1301 is giieii by Taki tu Ids A'ohfptainjnnai il, p. 3»(t, witli tlur slonrlntd tennination. 
" tt ia said." 

A'on^dnViji UomJo: a temple Iradit'iou is liuoled in Aoji-ruJeii, Shvkyobu Iv, pp, 668-63 (In the 
gawtteer of Omi), that no fiita liad occurred ainw its fouudaUtm in 737. But Ugi; Hundo is dearly no 
Nara building, and U iimhahly dstnble mthw by the inscription on its (stylbticnllj homoj^ous} altar of 
1888. AtnanuiDB. Ziroku. Kamakura vol. i. pp. 875-77; Haltori, jV-AoAmeAi*i*sA«, Kamokiim vtd. i, pp, 84-50, 

CAomerji Hondo: prelencia to go bade to a foundalinn by Prin« Shotoku as a result of one iriir ^.' l p, 
and a rebuilding by the Emperor Teoufii because of another. Later nrived in the early 13th century, and 
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roughly comparable to the In two of the great Hielzau balla^ the Kaomkura 

Shakado and the Edo Yoka wa-chudo/" the same bicrease has been iichicvcd by doubbug 
the rear able. In ^rae instances this room, called the fcojia or “ rear space/' is used 
for worship as well^ and hou^s altars set against ih^^humidan wall.fadng north. Elsewhere 
it seems purely utilitarian, and in the present dinnnbhed circmnstaiwies of the lesser Tcndai 
temples* h often iLsed for storage. 

The most elaborate example of what I have called the fully developed Terulai ” type 
of plan known to me is found, strangely enon^i* far away from the centers of Kamukura 
culture on the southern isl.and of Shikoku, in the main hall of Tai?4mjit erected in 1^05 
(figp 1G7)/** As if to prove the futility of dassification* the building belongs to Shingon. 
Its overall sikc is seven by nine, a remarkable inversion of the proportions of the Nara idcab 
The public area is four bays deep, of which a railcd-off chujin forms half| at the rear is a 
two bay deep h>jin^ used for w^orship* 

A few Kamakura buildings for one reason or another are exceptional in plan^ even 
though of tEormal Tendai or Shingon connections. One of the two Kamakura halls in 
Kyoto, the Shingon main hall of Daihoonji set up in 19!2S, is exceptionally timid in plan, 
not one interior column 1>e]ng omit tedThe contrast between such a complete gndiron 
of supports and the wide open spaces seen, for example ^ at !\luroji and Kongoji, could 
not be more striking^ Since this building is of early Kamakura date* while the more 
advanced layouts are m general dated in or attributable to llie fourteenth centuiy", it seems 
to furnish evideneo that much of the development of the mature esoteric plan took place in 
middle aud late Kamakura. Daih5onji is also unusual among existing remains in having sn 
open porch all across iU facade, in the style of Toshodaiji. I know of this treatment in 
only one other Kamakura building of traditional Japanese style, the main hall of Kikdji 
near Nara, which as mentioned at the outset of this chapter is one of the members of a 
re^dvaUst group generally faithful in re-efrection to their Nara prctleeessors^ If there were 
any clear record of a Nara pcritKl original of the Daihoonji ha lb it might be supposed that 

pxlenaivply enlarfr*?*! in ll&4^ Lliruti^h lllc generwity af Sofinki Siwlftt^una guvrmo-r 

of l{io province, a ^^JO^Lmoto supporter), Burznpd by NobimogeV s<ililierg in IJSIS* rebuiit tn IdiUdh 

Kondo: the old Kotido baving beea triLiispOrted to Hieiz-aii (see nlKive p. l?a artd note 280) by 
Hideyoshi, bis wife in 1001 erected a trew hftllj cf. Koji-rx^ien, iv, p. 

*^'*EnryQkup Shnk&ddi cf. note 380. Tiw hdl ronoved from Opjoji mtiy pvrlmiis have been the one 
whose eneclmn is recorded for IStT In a temple docnmctit given by JiToji'rwiCT, Lv, p. 01^. 

Vokawa^hiid6i first erected in 848 Jikoku-daishi to form n new oortbem nudetui on HielatJtn. The 
present bnilding date* iTom 3604, a generation after die destruction of the wliok tnonaslery by Nobonngiir 

^*1 Cf. Amanuma, T.urvku, Kamaburo voJ. i, pp. SftS^. Traditiannl founding g<^ back to the Slh 
century, nt wtiich lime the monAAtie buildiiigi were ereeted in a aiugle nighs^ Donations of images and 
received from Emperor Blioino^ Empress Koken (who greatly inermsed the monastic layout, and 
made It an “ ImpejinUy Vowed Place of Wondiip ihnperors Go^reiio iii 1063, Go-ianlS in 

1U6!>, Hnrikawa in 1087. Toba in 1108, Sutoku iti U?4, Konc>t In 114S. All these icons n-ere figures of the 
Elrven-headed KarmoOp wbjcH are still cnahiined m the tnlJ today. The latter was built in 1303 by the 
then abbot, llirough ihc convecBioa of the locally dominant Kawano jSJff fjunily. and wns restored by the 
same rljin |n 148a. 

‘“Estahliflbed hy priest GikQ (died in U41), who first set up » smdl Wldiu^ in l««l. end in 

liiSS built tile esisLioir Kali. 
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the portico in this case also was imitated directly in rc-building. The temple, in common 
with all sell-rcspecting Japanese establishments of any degree of antiquity, has its pedigree 
going back to the earliest days of Buddhism on the island; but it is more probable that it 
was first founded at the beginning of Kamakura, so that the hall is actually a new erection. 
The portico must m tills case be explained by the traditionalism which was a strong factor 
In Kamakura architecture, balancing advances in plan and section by a dose adherence to 
Nnra precctlenl in other fields. 

The Katruikura icon halU fomied by the addition of a Taidd to an earlier nucleus 
constitute an additional sub-group. The example preservitig both elements in purest Form 
is the Ilokkedo of Ttidalji (figs. SI, 172), Its dosed liulf remains from the Nani period 
unchanged except by the removal of the old facade wall to permit passage. The niicFd 
exists without dements of complication as one large room, the same length as the originnl 
hall.*" At present the whole complex is covered by one ingeniously adapted roof, which 
must ba%'e been in existence in approxtmaidy the same form, at least, in Kamakura; since 
the gable field on the soutii w’liicb is integral to its design exposes pseudo-structural timbers 
in the style of that period. The point is somewhat difficult to understand in WTitlen 
description merely, but I shall try to make it dear. The ground-plan and section of the 
present HokkedO suggest two buildings finked by aisles between. This impressiun is 
fuiiifiei] by the treatment of eaves; on the exterior, each major dement has its own comer a 
few* feet away from the other*s, with diagonal beams and brackets like an independent 
building; the two lines of rafters, running doum from cither side, disappear into the interior 
(fig. 173). The two inlerraediiite aisles are covered by a flat roofing (of course underneath 
the main roof), as in the case gf tlie typical Hachlman si)Hue, the classic Japanese example 
of jwrailel buildings linked by a low passage between (fig. 38). The space between this fiiit 
cover and the nuiin roof is visible from the outside, being dosed on the wall line only by a 
lattice. All this gives a very strong sense of separate main elements. If the separation 
wen? coinplele, there would be two parallel roofs, as in the Hachlman style. Instead, there 
is a somewhat awkward overall form, achieved by combining the hip roof of the original 
block, r unn i n g cost amt west, w'ilh a hip-and-gable over the rest, running nortb-and-south. 
The design gives an open gable field on the south facade, the details of which seem con¬ 
temporary' with those of the rest of the Kamakura addition. The present combined roof 

"*Cf. note Ufl above, iind Fukuyama, " Hokkedo," niii. Hie lavimtory of 0 R 4 pre- 

sen-ed in the T&foiji-iforofcM, iv (Fukuyama, p. 48), proves that the "Keuiakatn" at tbat time already 
;K>.<iae.sscd a “ & ken, eypTeiiSr.»hingIed rwk/d." ia odditiDU to Its “ S Jte«. I metj aide, tile roofed "atn l.jill '” 
There con be ag quatioii but tlint the latter refers to the old Slli century Hokkedg nuelctu, allboii^b tlie 
phrasing b peculiar. The Rth century Hokkerlp block alone would normally be described os S ihcJi I niea. 
Perhaps the 1 oieu aisle —the iDventoiy was intended to indicate not any part of the am¬ 
bulatory, but a HcroSG Ute front liaktng the main ball to the raids; while the main ball itself was 

m this apeciol eo-se coniidered oa a unit five bays acraas the front. .\t any mte, it i» dear tliat it and the 
rttido were separate iinita in (he mb eealiity, if only heimuse of the dlffctwice between their roofing materiah;. 

For the eidattng rardo, rf. .\manuniB, Zurokh, Kamakura vd. i. pp, 175-85; Maauyuma, if-Mfu^-tkiryS, 
pp. se-B. No evidence at tests the date of fls re-eteetiui except arebitcclural style; Iiere, *!»« the TVnjtAruyd 
11^ is perceptibly leu pure than that of the Nondalmcn. a ISUi century attribution aeema justifiable. The 
kingpost and beam combination in the exposed gable field cm the south shows dd stylistic vaiiation Irom 
the rest, and SO is probably of the some period. 
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wRs tliUH ill all probability congtroct<?d at the time as Uie present raido. The unusual 
persistence elsewhere of the sense of separate buiUUngs may be explainable by the method 
of construction used in the additloii. The nucleus, of course, already possessed caves 
turning tlie corner on the south and rafters ruiming do\™ a southern slope; these were 
left undisturbed. The raidd budt ob™n3ly in a form intended to harmonize with that 
of the nucleus, and hence w^as gi^'en an open roof on the interior. Being a Todaiji w'ork 
carried out not too long after the re-bmlding of the niam architecture of the moaastety 
in the ** Indian style^ it w^as framed still In the imported fashion, that is to say^ with the 
single-shell roof chnracteristic of China at all periods^ This means that the forms used on 
the interior to harmonize with Qiose of Nara ^yle in the nucleus,—instead of being merely 
decorative aa in contemporary Japanese practise—are truly structural. The rafters and 
diagii.>na] roof beams mtegral to the interior design necessarily emerge; and since the raido 
has four interior corners about w'bich its members turn, it must have four exterior corners 
also, in spitjc of the incODgruity of two of them being under a continuous roof. The o^ld 
result is inevitable to such a combination of Chinese and Japanese ideas. A Chinese archi¬ 
tect, placing two buildings side by side, would have covered these with two separate roofs, 
even if their intersection was an aivkw'ard one. The Hokkedd represents tw^o buildings 
carried out indi\idually in Chinese style, one in the T'ang formula used in the eighth 
century, the other in the “ Indian “ style of provEnciai Sung, each in its construction making 
the strongest possible demand for a roof of its owm. The one dominant Japanese feature 
in the design p the single roof enclosing both, is also its one departure from logic. 

The dilemma encountered in the Hokkedb may be clarified by comparison with a 
similar complex in the Alandaradd of Taimadera (fig* I US) Tn this case also the nucleus 

is a Nara one* although invaded to some extent by Kamakura member?i as the Hokkedo 
sanctuary Is not* More drastic reorganization here has produced a building which m both 
plan and elevation seems entirely coherent. There h nonuse of an old icon ball enlarged 
merely by placing an additional enclosed area in front of iti and the whole finally pulled 
together by one roof. The origmaJ has lost its front aisle, so that the old chance! and the 
new raidd are adjacent. (The platform altar stands in the middle of the present ^ancluary^ 
so that the latter seems to conform to the ambulatory formula; actually, in terms of column 
spacing, there are aisles only on ends and rear, as the cross-seetJon dearly shows). It is 
difficult to imagine, therefore, any gradual accretion in the Mandorado; the original hall 
first expanded by a ruido set in front of it, and the w hole perhajjs subsequently surrounded 
by a unifying aisle. When the raido was added at Taimadera, the original itself ivas uUereeb 
probably to take its place in the design as it stands at present without preliminary stages. 

*** Cf. Hatton* op. eif., pp. 140 ff.t Amnautaa* pp. 345-Sp pla. Zurokti^ KamnJoira I'ol. i, 

^:^40. TiiU building U course IxjuDd up with the liislors' of the fsmetifl rdmu-iftupsdflrfl, trwIltioiisJly 
wofven by ti Princess Chuio (or by 4 ^ida snei Kanrion UieitisdTts, in hattiMi form) in TG3. Tlit work, 
wliBle%'er ita origiap is clearly an 8th century one; and it is quilt likely tlml a chopcJ wos erected for it at 
thiit Limi?, Llic nicmbera of which may still he diwonusJ by tlicir ufuuistnkabic style, in the sanctuary 

of Ibc existing hnU. The latter is probably dntabfe by the foci tlmt the sJiiine in which a copy of the 
Afaudara bangs ia dated 1^43, and the altar plntfonn 1^4S, both by insafipUofna. Presumably the original 
&th century building va 5 much dwnnged in the geiierjil Em of the Jiab5 era (UTT-fiO) ^ only a few chaned 
members icmoiiiing to be incoTporated in the new slrudiire. 
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The sjime po&iibilily of an ill-connected exterior exisU here In the tiokkedo, since both 
major elements are covere<l in the same way by open hipped roof ceilings (the raido's hidden 
by a dot ceiling aildeil later, or perhaps by a change of design during construction). Any 
inconvenient projections at the comers are hidden, however, lirsl by a deep double roof, 
and second by an aisle running around the outsiile. Thus the elevations are perfectly 
regular, and illselose nothing of the complexity of the interior. The total plan closely 
ftp]>ro;iche5 what 1 have called the fully developed Teadai tj’pc—the temple now belonging 
to Shingon. 

In the case of the main hall of Saimyoji, already cited, it is the (orally expressed) 
opinion of Mr, Mokti, superintendent of restoration of National Treasures in Shign-ken, 
that the chancel nucleus of the building may go back as far as the ninth century. By ibis 
theory, the ron/o, to Judge from its details of bracketing, must have been added in early 
Kamakura; while the kohai front porch—more advanced in details—and the extra service 
area at the rear were provided somewhat later in the same period. The cross-section of 
this hall illustrates the cavalier methods of roof reconstruction which must have been 
frequent from Kamakura on (fig. 77). The present roof has its ridge at tlic center of the 
whole building, itichitling the front porch. Inside it is the unaltered framework of the gable 
of an earlier roof, slightly below and to the rear since it is centered on the building without 
the porch. Since the details of the visible gable field—^king-post and inverted “ V " braces— 
retain all the simplicity of the Heian style, the existing roof can hsmlly be much Inter than 
Kamakura; and may <bte from the addition of the porch. 

The cviflenee of one further work of remodelling, performed probably during the 
Kamakura period, concerns the Shingon main hall of Ishiyamadera, in Sldga-ken (fig. 
Iflfl) In the existing building, two periods of architecture are clear. The northern, 
closed half is a nucleus in characteristic Heian style, seven by four, with traditioua! choocel 
and ambuJatoiw'. The southern half is in the [ate, Momoyuma, style natural to the erection 
under Hideyoshi attributed to it by the temple priests. A series of views of the hall in 
the pictorial Idstory of the temple, Iskiyamadcra-engi painted around 1S25, 

proves that this raido was not original to the late sixteenth century, but must have been 
erected to replace an earlier one, in existence at least in the early fourteenth century. The 
present form is almost e.\actly like its pictured predecessor in layout (figs. 170, 171). 
th-erall dimensiotis are practically the same as those of the sjmcluar>', and comprise the 
same seven by four bays. The earlier midii, like the existing one, had in atidition the same 

^*^Fqv vivwg cjf iJjc Hondo In tbe see pp, Sfl, 61-*^ 

flO'l, 95; xxif pp. J6| ^1+ 37, 30, The sam^ scLtSng is given to H'hicli g-o back as far xls 

tJnf time of tlic Emperor Enyu (the end of the Uttb cenlurj-)* but the scrolls certainly cimnot be 

Meecpti.'tl Hs good CTiidoice for aiiytlnng tnil their cirmi period. 

Temple icxU arc given m Koji-mten, iv, pp. fT The fire of 107S b attested both by the En^l— 
wbleh Htfttea that tlw Hondn wm bumed, aithciu^h \H main icon mimcidoLuly escaped—and by the Fus6- 
f^Gkki^ for that year^ Koji^ten^ p. bJ» quotes the dedicuilotr retunl of Hidcj'osiu'ff bcjii> 
fiutiDDs, in 16(>3 l at wiileh lime, tlte mmti bait witb tverylbing complete to the lut delail the Elmidcfl 
ol tlie luleljuy^ divinity, the po^odn, etc., dJ ^vere eithur restored or tiewly bmli^ 

^ Engi also reconia Llie benefactlooa of MinamolD YoritomOp although it says nothm^ 
about any additions to the majii hall at that time. 
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column arrangement as that of the sanctuarv, a hvc by two central sjmee iurroundwl by 
aisles. Only differences of furnishing existed between the two halves of the whole building; 
the secret area had its altars and their equipment, while in the midd the tw o northernmost 
bays of each end able were partitioned off to give privacy of worship to the great. 

The whole of Ishiyamadera was destroyed by fire in 1078, A general rebuilding is 
recorded for which must account for the cdsling nucleus in Heian style. In the last 
decade of the ttreffth century, extensive additions ivere made to the temple through the 
generosity of Minamoto no Yoritomoi the original raidd may well have liclonged to this 
period *“ The fact of its identity in plan with the sanctuary block is important. Such 
symmetry exists in no other Kamakura building; in all existing versions, the raidd b either 
a single large room, or a central area enclosed by aisles on its front and ends only, designed 
to face the cbuiicel and conceivable only as an appendage. In the Heian period, on llie 
other hand, there is good e>udcnce for the existence of chancel and mido as identical blocks 
each stniclurally complete in itself and with its owti ambulatory. As we have seen, such 
a combination of independent buildings, separated by a corridor, seems to have b«:n the 
plan of the hall of the Juntei-kannon of Upper Daigoji, in the twcUth century (fig. 90). 
The combmation used at Ishiyamadera, where the two were brought together with only 
a partition betw'een, is dearly a later stage; wlule it b less atlvajjced, again, than the 
standardiml plana of exbtliig Imib. All of those are more recent Qian the time of ^'oritomo, 
so that Uxe raidd as a work of Uie Intc twelfth century might represent a chronologicaJly 
appropriate phase of transition. It is not at all impossible, indeed, that it was bmlt ivith 
Uie nucleus in lOfld. and that this explains the identity of dimensions m the two blot^ks. 
The Junteido may well have been an old building when it was listed in the tw^elfth century 
mventoTy, and long since out of date in arrangement: there is no strong mxson to suppose 
that the transition represented by Isliiyamadera could not have been in progress a centurj 
earlier. A raidd of some sort existed at Ishiyamadcra as early ns the end of le^ lent^ 
century, for the xvord appears in a description of a visit to the temple in the »liaty 
fiikki but what form it may have had then b uncertain. In favor of tte late 

twelfth century erection of the form seen m tiic hhiyamadcra^ayi, no more can be 
than tliat the large size of the public portion, seven by four, suggests a time o mar‘t 
expansion of the temple’s fortunes like that known to have occurred in early Kamx^ura. 

If the rai-do was erected at the same lime as the nucleus, in 1009, the two probably 
had separate roofs like the Mydrakuji lecture hall (fig. fit) ■ If h waa an addiUon o e 
late twelfth ccnluiy, the two halves were probably covered by a single 
since this stage of structural development appears only a generation or so later in the 
Manilaradu of Taimadera and the revised llukkedo. The pre^nl building is of <smrse 
cJivcred by one large roof of complex form; os In the case of tlic llokkedo, there is ® 
in raflere and bracketing under the eaves between raidd and sanctuary, which tcstities to 

the original independence of the liitter. _ 

The Kamakura and Nmnbokuchd T>criotls, running down to the late fourt^nth century, 
are the last great age of Tetulai and Shingon architecture. In the thirteenth, the esoteric 

‘Kli, th«. iditioT. of YfimeMo Tokyo, lOW. ia 

0 P- ^ « a primal was stondui^ m tiw rarefy ^ . *** v ^ * 
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srets had lost theif long established suj)remac\\ when the Chinese tiewetjmer, Zen, lieeaiwe 
the religious partner of the military government. Late Kamakura buildings in the 
Chinese style testify clearly to the change in the current of patronage, w hieh in another 
centurj nas to leave the esoteric temples stranded. An even more important development, 
with more far*reachitig conse<iuenees for the future, left no trace in remaining architecture! 
though Its signs are clear enough elsewhere. The late twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
were a period of religious revival in which an enthusiastic faith in the Euddliist means of 
salvation was carried far wader and deeper than before, into evexy dasis of Japanese society. 
The founders of the great popular sects of modern Japanese Buddhism—Monen at the 
head of JmlO, Shinran at the head of Shin, Nichiren—were the historically great figures of 
the time, far more significant as persecuted rebels than the arrogant abbots of EnTyakuji 
who opposed them. The disintegration of the old patrician monopoly of religion, and the 
enomoiis plcbian expansion of temple-goers which followed, created a new architectural 
problem, made the Kamakura ground-plan as obsolete as its Nara predecessor, A con- 
tem^rary glimpse of this neiv situation, growing up from the bottom of society and 
destined to be satisfied only iij the Edo period, is given in the pictorial biography of the 
immensely popular redvalist preacher Ippen (fig, 109 ). 


BRACxmxG: 

Kamakura bracketing of the “ Japanese " style marks no Important advance beyond 
the Tang tradition continued through Hebn, except in the peculiarly Japanese field of 
sculptural decoration. Proportions and details of the conventional elements have been 
somewhat altered. The whole capital or bearing-block is lower in relation to its width; 
usually the depth of the socket has been markedly increased, until ft accounts for more 
t urn bidf the iibacns.” This is probably due to the example of the imiwrtcd Chmesc 
stydes, m which such proimrtions are normal. The supposition is strengthened bv the fact 
that m the earliest Kamakura architecture, predating the possibility of Chinese‘influence, 
the proportions of the liracketing elements are still close to those of Hoian.'*’ 

The special bearmg-block designed for the comer eaves bracketing, the onifo, shows 
n slight alteration from the Tang original, the comers of the " abacus” being somewhat 
pulled down mto points. Tie process has hanlly begun in the Tahoto of Uhiyamadera at 
the end of the twelfth century. In some later buildings. like the mam hall of Taisanji in 
Hyogo dated ISOJ, the points are well marked. This again is probably to be traced to new 
influence from China, since the onito of the Engaknji relic hall are quite like those of 

of '"""I- “’Jy value. Wah to the p-xiporlioas 

of t!« akneus doae, they md.^te dearly thet ihc earlier Ueion perit.J * hl«k ia which the socket 

111 the Diilwii ihe ctio of ,^kel U. space below k about 

l lo M. tJy the ISlI, u .oepase iii iighlness of cou-Hraetion Iwd brought this to aWtit 1 to 1, 

rr ‘ 'X ^ ^ \^»kmU\6o. In the t.hiy«iiiulcr» Tahoto. id up 

t t to «, os if by ImiUtioa of eoilier practise. In the 

Aarayd. on the other hand, the mcreoied socket depth briugs a mtio of f™ii 1 Ji to £ to ]; and it is ihia 
proportion wh,di is feum.j m Rjunokura muiiumculs iu gMicri,|. like the Suimvo;! Hondo. The KaravS 
muo derives uamtstakahly from Sung prartisc; the yiuj Troo Fc Shih. rocoiuiotuds o relationship of e to I 
{see the Ta-tung moopp-iipli, guW, iv/S, i, pp. U* g. juid figure ISSJ . 
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Taisaiiji. The member, strangelj' enough, is entirely' absent from all remains of north 
Chinese architecture. Its habitat, from wJtich it came to Japan in the eighth and thirteenth 
centuries, must ha\'e been the souths unless it has disappeared entirely sin^ the Southern 
Sung, investigation should reveal it in buildings of Cbciciang, Eukien, or K-iangsu* 

Other features of traditional bracketing show, particularly in the fourteenth century, 
an infusion of new Sung ideas. The earliest instance is given by the Hokucnflo, or north 
octagonal hall, of Kdfukuji, which was rebuilt in 1408/'* strongly under the influence of 
the “ Indian " style or Tenjihuyo then being used on the reconstniclion of the neighboring 
Ttklaiji (fig. IT4). One of the latter's two prime innovatious in braeketiug, the use of 
transverse arms only in supporting the eaves, has been adopted here. The other, the in¬ 
sertion of bracket arms through the body of the column, has been omitted, however, the 
sytem mounting conventionally from the capital; and the intercolutnnar bracketing is 

entirely Wayo. , . u i 

The main hall of -Iwloji in OnomicM, dated 1347, uses bracket ari^ iti the wall plane 

which are double rather than triple-headed, the so-called /utetsuio with ornamental, 
moulderl projections on each end of the arm (fig- 175). The deWoe, thereafter popular, 
must also go back to a Sung prototype, since it appears for the first time in the founders 
memorial chapel. Kaisando, of Toduiji, probably a century- earlier, and built m a style 
dominated by the Tenpknyo. There the arm has the normal form, with two heads instead 
of three.*'* The advance toward omamentalization already marked in the Jbdoji mam hall 
is carried a step farther at the Hachiman shrine in the precincts of the Hybgo Jotloji/** 
the purlins of which are supported by without any bearing-blocks, a foliated 

te rm I na tion of the arm at each end: being used instead (fig. 170). The gradual elalwration 
of the theme with sculptural detail, may be traced through Muromachi to a climax m 

Momoyama. ^ 

The influence of the A'onjyd, so strong in Muromachi that it almo.st brings an cn o 
the existence of the \Vay6 as an imiependent style, is also apparent in earlier brackebng 
combinations. One of its details is the use of two lever arms, one above the other, in place 
of the single member of T*ang tradition. The duplication occurs in two o^cmise pre¬ 
dominantly \V«y6 buildings of the fourteenth century, the main hall of Kikoji and the 
Talibtb of Jbdoji in Onomichi, Influence is only partial, since the arms have the sturdy 

shape of Nara still, rntlier than the slim delicacy of Kamyo examples. 

A cross-section through elaborate bracketing in the tradition of Tbshbdaiji or ^e 
Hoodo ^hows a noticeable comprciisioji of step interv^aJs. In the main liall cil Muroji* nr 
example, botli the soffit boarding area and that of the “ pomice " w-ilb its parallel stnps 
have been greatly contracted, tninsforming tlic latter into a steep curve. In some e^p- 
tionally high forms of bracketing during the fourteenth century, where an additional tier 

Ilsttan, op. Cl#,, pp. 143'S; Aiamiuiiiii, Zuroku, Kamakura vol. I, pp. lTO-4. For the oritaaal 
ball, cf, p. St ancl note 8C. Tliis wm fiisl humeU ia 1C4B. and built agsia in 1092; the pro^ wnj 
in tlJBd Btnl 1108; and llie thin! Hokuendb wm lKc» destroyed in the gcueral Bre set by the T«ra wr*. 

in 1180. 

Cf- Amiiw u ma. ZUrohu, Knainkitra vol. ii. p. IflO- ... 

pp. 2M-303; appartoliy dates from Ihc same period of re«jiwtfucliiMi m the tarty Is a ecu- 

tuiy 03 the ITcindu. 
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iiu<l step are added, two sucb " cornices " are produced, one above the other. The lower, in 
such examples as the pagoda ol BcizanjL dated 1S8S; *“ the Tahoto of the OuoRuchi 
Jodoji, dated ISgS; the upper storey of Kikoji; the shrine on the altar of Kakurinji, dated 
13Qf, and the bell pa\'ilion of the same temple, dated 1407; has its stripping set, for contrast, 
in a diamond pattern rather than the usual ]>arallels; a development which must be purely 
Japanese, since the “ cornice ” had long since been abaudoued in China. 

The evolntion of il ayb style at its most characteristic, uncontaminated by foreign 
taste, b seen in its treatment of intercolunmar bracketing. TJie members used arc the 
same as in the Heian period, the strut or the cut-out kurimki-k^entmata. The former, 
being susceptible of little change, is only slightly altered. In the great east gate of Ishi- 
yamatlera, supposedly a part of the reconstruction of Uie late twelfth century, in tlie main 
hall of Kongorinji, and in the main hall of the Hyogb Jodoji, rebuilt in 1407, its sides, 
instead of Iwing vertical, splay outward at the bottom, a feature thereafter common. In 
one unique iustunce, the interior of the KokucudO of Kofukuji, the strut has a painted floral 
" leg ■’ on eitiier side. The idea b one already seen in the Heian Amidado of Hokaiji; the 
much heavier forms of the Hoknendo, hoivever, suggest a three-dimensional ornamental 
brace ratiier than a linear enrichment, and it seems not impossible that they were intended 
to imitate actual wooden appendages on either side of the strut. The latter appear in late 
Kumakuni architecture not as a bracketing clement but in use as an biter-beam support, 
and will be treated under tliat section. They pass currently as on introduction from China. 
There b no trace of such ornamental forms in the Tenjikayo, to whose whole character they 
are foreign. If an imported form was imitated in the Hokuendo of ISOS, it must have 
reached Japan tlirougli some other channel than the ■' Indian " style then popular in Nam; 

possibly the painting was aided at some later period of repairs, when the legged strut was 
in common use. 

The cut-ont kaemmaUi passes, between the late twelfth and early fifteenth centuries, 
through a period of decided sculptural development. The Huiden, or hall of pubUc worship, 
belonging to n supplementary shrine in the precinct of the Isonokaini-jingu 
posse^a a form (used above an mterior beam) of great simplicity, the only enrichment 
added to the legs proper being a tortuous series of small-scale mouldings applied against the 
underside (fig. ITS) . The whole form b noticeably more slender and non-stnictuml than 

««iaH“Scale shrines, like the Byakuzando tU® in the precincts 
1 tif mouldings along the bottom of the open area, resting on the 

be^. This IS develop mto a floral knob, of the type already seen in the Uji-gami-^iinsha. 
\nUi attachments emn'mg up to the leg on cither side. Beautiful examples of this stage are 
pre^j^ed m die Tammdera Mandarad6-where the legs extend out to an unprecedented 
length^and m the Shory^om of lloiyiiji (fig. 187>, where the floral finiul and its attach¬ 
ments arc of a neo-classic delicacy. These set the standard for Oie second quarter of the 

-“ First foutidfllltin parporl«ll.v in the Til. ccaiury. Ulcr fsvomf by HojS Tofcivon. aiid iti HcniHS 

and S-stDKyed po^lit nj.rn5ct«i in 1383. ^ ' ‘ 

and cf. Amonoma. Shii/S. pp. SKJfl.M, eoi. jhe former shrine ImH 

hiu only recently ^ moved to the pr™.ets of Twnokmmi. pnr.iotHly served m tJ.e Hnld™ of the 

Sr^e ^ Yimuito. Both examples «« doted 
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tbirteenth c^tury. Later ibc finia] rises to tbc top of the cutout area, scmJiag out 
branches, tendrils and leaves on either side winch increasingly supplant ^e oi«n spt^, 
unta all that is left, from any distance, is a coloristic pattern of darts and lights (fig. 199) ■ 

In the kaentTiuita of the Tahot* of Jodoji in Onomichi, as a representative of the early 
fourteenth century, the finial has been expanded to a wide*opeu blossom or fla^ng i^arl 
the side appendages have almost the quality of a Classical comucopm; jmd buUeribes ho\ er 
over the fiS^ers.^ All this is still very flat, and perfectly symrnemcal. In the fourteenth 
century the design acquires a new pictorial quaUty, and approaches 
assYimnetry. A dianning version of the transitional stage is m the porch of Uie Oorjo- 
jin^ The motif is three sunflowers floating m conventionalisied 

formed by long, curving elrips (fig. ISO). 0“'iVidd^r^lMcTb^ve 
at one lower comer U a quarter submerged, that at the other half hidden, w hile the wa^e 

iLTnL quite assymmoSical. In the TahOto of Daifukkdii assymmetry is complete, a 

bird on the left matching a full-blown blossom on the right. The 

sUge in later centuries is toward a constantly increasing plastiaty of sculpture, and 

increase in siite unti I it conceals or entirely suppionts^ ,, , , ^ ^ i* its 

A new form of exterior roof support appears m Ki^akura, he 
use is limited to the new kohai porch; the corbel is a large, wedge-shaped block winch 
holds up the porch rafters inside the column line, and pro^des a means « 
bracing much Zded where porch and main block arc not jom^ t 

its iimtr edge, and then its surfaces are elaborated, and finally the whole block b«^i« 
the subject S decorative treatment* In one line of development 

influenid in its combination of curves by contem^rary , 

Biay l>e covered with a more or less conventionahzcd floral rmwau m low « . • ^ 

version without any surface decoration, is tlmt of the immli of the mam halt of Jodop m 

O^di? fig. IBI) . To this sort of outline may be '“Tih! "tIZ 

less deeply to a hifdl end,- as in the side halls of die 1320 

^ibU: in Nara-ken.*“ This long indentation, as we shall sec, la a , ■ * , 1 , 

pTf^m^toT-hcTd, under iullucnr., .u,d Iborv evenly develop, mto 

™Th”f .^.i-reeMc .nimul he.d. »eond group ^<^(tTruT"S 
.rrL Tbe whole block i. more eoo.pod: ood is ^ 

scrolls with a long foliated tail running out from between them. T^l« 
the design is furnished, among remaining example, by ^ ^ 

KannondO of Eihoji, where it b useil as an omamenta termmaUon rathe 
ffie 1451 The main hali of Kansbinji, dated 1334-0, sJiows what mmt ^ 00 m 

bfnntion of the Karayo idea with the other, since n fcaemmnto-like outline stil 

with its bifoil indentation. ElsewW. as at Saimy op thecalU Ju^nla^ 

Wayo rafters are set in two tiers, as before. The old distinction between rectangular 

«»Cf. AiflimumB. ^uraJtu, K«maki.« vot. ii, PP- d.Ud by .tyk- 

♦»' Do., Kamftkurm val. i. pp- ISS^. d**®! by ilyk. n gn fii! 5S TLe d*lc of 

K«n.tooi .el. n. PP rank K.,J|.l»i. 

J9W u given by ws loll iiueriptioli m ike evnter ol the I to™ 
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and ruuud crojis-sectians appears in only two halls, built In imitation of earlier, the 
Kannondo of Bydddiu and tlie main hall of Kikoji, 

Columns arc eyUndrical. Square jxtsts again are used in less important positions, 
typically for the kohai porcli. Their edges are chamfered, but to a slightly less degree 
than in Heian. 

Beams in the Wael Plane: 

The Simjusangendoillustrates mature Way6 practise in latcrii] bracing by beams 
(fig. 184J. A column-piercing l>eftm runs at the top, supporting the intereolumtiar strut. 
Three deep, heavy, column-enclosing beams complete the equipment; one a little below the 
column top, a second under tiie wHndows, and a third, compound tier used as a sill. These 
run on an uncompromising horizontal, while the column-piercing beam usually curves 
upward slightly toward either comer, in preparation for the upward curve of the eaves; the 
discrepancy in di^f^ction is sometimes obvious enough to be visually disagreeable. 

The end of the column-piercing beam from Kamakura on usujiUy is prolonged for an 
appreciable distance beyond the comer column, and is pven at that point some special 
treatment. In the case of the porch, it may become a bracket-arm which provides additional 
support to the purlin overhanipng above it (fig. 181). In normal corner use, it terminates 
in some form of ornamental head, the so-called kibana. The idea probably Is a Chinese 
one; at least the development of the ftihana during Kamakura is under strong Chinese 
influence, divided between the two imported styles."' One class adopts a form which we 
shall see is tj'pical of the ? enjikayo, the lower cfJge of the beam running out horizontally 
uud the upper slanting down in a series of mouldings which sometimes are reminiscent of 
those of the Greco-Roman cornice (fig. 183). In the Kuginashido of Kozumi,*” 

the basic silhouette is elaborated by the same sort of long channel, leading in to a hifiil, 
u hich vv c have seen in the toboMjni corhel. The top end also is cu rled up, suggesting a 
kind of snout; and the whole member, although made up of abstract mouldings, already 
looks like the tepir*s head which, in the realistic dcv-eiopmenl of Muromachi and Momo- 
yamu, it will Anally become. The Kamyd type of kibana is composed of scroll forms 

Hsttori, cji. of., jip. 67 ff.; .4iniiiiurim. Hhiyo, p, S50; ^Lro^, Kunakiirn voL ), pp, 2-71; r^ted 
leits cdlcvtoJ Jn A'lyi-ntitn. iii, pp. 6(K> fl. The Ren^iu main LnU—then called tlie “ axiiptst hall of tlic 
IhDuaand imagM of Die Thnuuml-armnl Kannoa"—was first dedicate b 115i, hy the Retired Empeicir 
Coshimkawn, .4 ,fre«t fire h»ke out b Kyoto in liw; acconfiog to the 

from Go-horjhnwa through Kamcyaina, 1221 - 73 ). moic than half of the capital ww 
desimycd; " sparks flying through the sir caught oo the Rcngrob pagoda, which in its tumiiig set fire 
to the anguat hall also . . . the main icon was ciwnefl out, but of Die thoinumd images of .4uguat Buddhas, 
barely 2W odd were removed , . .« (Koji-mf™. p. 00«). The Okant^ya-kambakki laagffifaiiP [ibid., 
p. flW; cliaiy of Fujiwarm no Knnehiyo covering Dili period), records that in 1251/6/10, the ririge- 

pole of the Rciigeoin was robed, the Retired Emperor Go-sago bebg al the ceremony. ThU rMreclIon 
WM wmplcled b 1260. The front porch was added at the b^ianbg of the t7th c«itarv, in a period of 
nsLorAlion by JlideyD^hi. 

Cf, comparative tables of kibana forma b AmoimmB. p). 107, and KnwakaUu. Kokoiehtku- 

nyuHioB. fig. S3: alio Lbn anti ChJn examples b the Ta-t'ung monogiapb, BuU, iv/3. 4, figa. 180-7. 
*«ated by Kawnkatau. op. eit.. p, 08. as a Kamakiira euuiipte, to me unknown. 
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recBlling those of tlic Saimyoji tafcasomi; or in simpler lerms, the sillioucLte of suck a 
rambinatjon, with an elaborately moulded and bevelled edge, but no more surface decora¬ 
tion than a single incised scroll. This, the stage of Kanshmji in the fourteenth century 
r closely recalls the decorative ijeaii) heads used m conteiiiporory %cn architecture. 
^^Tiile the Tenpkuyd type moves in succeeding centuries toward a zoomorphic realism, this 
remains floral or abstract in design. 

Column Bases and pLArroHMs: 

Except in buildings reconstructed in dose imitation of Nara period predecessors, 
platforms, interior floors, and stairs are of wood. Railings may or may not be provided. 
The few sundving examples of the latter, on pagodas where they are protected to some 
extent by the roof overhang, combine with the ev'idence of Kamakura ptcture-scrulLs to 
prove the continuation of the Heian type, perhaps with some increase in the upward flare 
of the rails beyond the corners. 

Column bases, usually concealed by the wood verandah, are even when exposed of 
primitive form, often merely a natural atone flattened on the top. Eventually the base 
typical of the Earayo is borrowed, being used particularly under f^orch posts, as in the 
main hall of KanskinJJ. 

Dooan and Window's: Thansooms: 

The Kamakura “ Japanese ” style mmle no innovations of importance in the forms of 
the traditional doors and windows. Both may be seen in the Saojusangendo at a high point 
of excellent- The doors are set in a deeply moulded frame mider the column-ctLclosing 
beam as a linicl. The outer comers of each valve are sheathed in a pierced bronze triangle; 
both pivot and socket are bronze-cased. The nail-heads are now very small, and set in 
widely separated tiers. In the udDdows, the lattice bars are set %'ery close together, with an 
effect quite different from the wide spacing of the Horyiiji cloisters. 

^hc developed esoteric hall plan of Kamakura, divided sharply by a partition into 
private and public areas, is frequently emphasized by the door design of its exterior. The 
secret half may be entirely closed, except for latticed windows, on tlie end walls, opening 
only In the rear. In contriwt—as at Saimyoji (fig. 77)—the entire facade, leading into the 
rflifto may be opened in grilled shutters, the ends of the raids in such cases being provided 
^Ih hiiigwt board doors. Tins curious combination of shutters across the front and hinged 
doors at either end around the comer was undoubtedly adapteil to the esoteric temple plan 
after previous successful use in residential architecture; picturcnscrolls illustrated in the 
twelfth century show the same .'irmngement in the Imperial Palace (fig- ®0) 

The partition between natjin and raids is usually opened by .sliding grilled panels. 
As a transom above these, running up to the ceiling or interior entablature, is a lattice, or 
ramma ffllU], typic^ly designed in a diamond pattern. A frequently used elaboration b 
the use of paired diagonal strips, closed together and contrasting to the wider inten'al 
between pairs.*" Such a design, termed Miyose or “ drifted together,” is seen in 
standard form in the Shoryoin of Horyiiji (fig. 18fl), In shrine architecture, and probably 

^“Cf. Kaw^tsu, orp. cfi.p fig, 15 fttid p. Il7p 
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Id that of palaces, the tamrna from the fourteenth cedturj' on began to a^uroe a pictorial 
quality comparable to that of the koerumat/i. The chaoige is not refleeted lU temple building 
until Momoyama and Edo„ however, and so will not be discussed here. 

Roofs and Theib Obnaimfnts: 

ITayd halls and pagixlas may be covered either with tile or cypress shingle roofsj 
constructed of course hi a vvelLm.'itured version of the Japanese double shelL Since almost 
all cross-sections which I have ^een melude the later invented hauciji lever* the great 
majority must have been reconstructed during the Edo period or even later« It is thus 
dif^cult to know either their original framing method or their original slope, which the 
introduction of hmiegi may have increased. 

All remaining temple roofs are of normal fonn, Li the picture-scroll I-ppmskwiin-edm^, 
however, a work of the end of the thirteenth century^ so realistic in manner that its 
evitlcnce can be accepted with nearly complete confidence^ an unusuiit type is illustrated 
(fig. 185). The temple is Zenkoji in Sliinano ProvinceIts golden” hall, 

recorded ai? having Iseen built at the ortler of Minamoto no Yoritomo at the end of the 
l£th century and repaired in 1953* burned in l^GS and built again in 1270, is showm with 
a hip-aiKl-gahle roof* intersected at the center by a minor transverse ridge, wliose front 
and rear gables give the effect of dormers* Temple roofs of such a form arc uot found 
among existing monumentij until much later* The idea must have been taken from shrine 
architecture, ivhere iL seeins to have been less uncommon.**^ 

Among tile ridge aeroleria of monumental lype^ the demon face onfiauJarf* ^ms to 
have been must popular.*** The few datable examples show a well-defined advance in 
technical ability and particularly in plasticity* Those of the Toindo of Yokushijit of 1285, 
are somew'hat more prouiinentiy moulded than Ilciun versions, with a beginning of the 
honis w'hieh in later centuries will become a prominent feature. On the south gjite of 
Futaiji, around 1315, and on the main hall of Dojoji, whert the tilea ore dated 137S, three- 

***EcLit*J texts in iv, pp. C02 ff. In the vasis of Zeuk«ji, tbc daim to a 7Lh Wtttury 

IoiukLelUod Is portuilly AubsUiitiuted by flti emry tn the Fus&-rjfakkt, iii, for the JSth of Eiitperor Klmmej 
(SSI}. At tbnt time the kirijj of Pckchc is said lo hsvc pmwnted an Amida Trinity to tho Japafiese eoiirti 
the Fw6-ry<iiiki quot@ " n certain rccoKi ^ to the efFecl lliat llle Amtda of Zenkoji was the aame 

Buddha. Seirerd sources explain how the ima^ was taken to Slunano, hfy petition of n piotot resident, in 
the reign of Empress Buiko, lo be mahrined in his own house* 'FIjc aecpunta differ in delalU to « BUspicioiiS 
df^rree; hut there may wfll be a further coiiiirmntion of llie tradition in the fjtvt lloti tJic tSth cenltuy 
oiuUA>itoy shown in the Ippen-thomn-ed^n Ims the axial layout of Tetmoji, aft Lf it* pe- 

erection had fQlIott-wl the lines of a tth ceuttny' origlnid. X total conflii^lion of liSt> is mentioned in 
Use bifttory of the wars between Use Taira and Minamoto, Oempei’nrriJwiti ^ 

reconlri a rralonitjon under way La 1187 fvu}, dedication of its 5-sLorrypd pafr^a In 1237 
(Jtxx), a geticraJ dedication in 124S (xxxvii|, and rRStotatiolia In (xlni) ^ Beyond thesep the Mstodcal 

guetteer, SArinba-foA^ ©tffiKSE (by Mizuno Tadatsune prefnee 17^1) states that there was 

a fire, frtna which not one building escapal. in 1208, aad a re-erection dedicated in H70 dfojf-ruirri, p. 097)* 
the view of the quadruple shnno complex of Kaluga type given in the Neaju-t^rjSffi, xJi 
Jdiu ^1}* 

AniHJiuiDB, Sh^6t pp. Staff., for mote detailed dis^eussion of Knmflkttni roof-tik fomu; aliw 
Zuroku^ Kamakura voL n, pp. SftG-Sl (of which Dojoji Is and Fntajji 584-3) * 
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dimcnsioaaiity and t>oldnesji of modelling have increased to a high point of effectiveness. 
In tliese last two versions, the original horseshoe shai>e of the whole aoroterion has changed 
to a rounded trapezium, the flattened top being typicoi of later progress, A mtnorify of tiles 
of the same general shape use either lotus or lion face motives. 

Less monuniental design may take the form of the so<fUled skhhiguchi H, This 
in origin seems to have been a combination of simple tile elements. Shown fre<|uently on 
palace roofs in the early fourteenth century ptcturc-scroU Kasuffa-gongeti-reikenki, it 
apparently consists of three forms. The end of the roof is covered by three layers of flat 
tiles, slanting up to meet at the center, with their outsides covered by a vertical flat tile 
marked with a triple circle pattern. On top are set three round tiles, whose enthi flare 
upward slightly. As seen in actual use on the altar shrine in.ddc the Shoryoin of Huryujl, 
the combination has become a purely decorative one. I'he flat tiles are united in a sin^c 
block, the front of which is marked witli u chevron pattern recalling the tile divisions; 
the three tile heads arc marked with the pattern of three whirling commas popular in 
Kamakura, and a fourth circle with commas in the middle of the block. 

On caves tile heads, the most popular motives arc the whirling commas (valued for 
their efficacy in averting evil); ornamental Chinese characters, giving the name of teniplc 
or building in full or in part; ornamental Sanskrit letters of esoteric significance; and various 
lotus motives, sometimes combined with a central phoenix. The traditional full lotus 
hlossum design becomes less prevalent, and often is invaded by writing. Segmental tile* 
heads show a number of rather primitive pattcriis, a dia gonnl criss-cross, aljiQting crosses, 
commas set out in line, etc. In general, Kamakura is the last period in which tiles of 
gtjod design and exeeutiun may be expected. 

An ornamental roof form, known in the twelfth century, which advanced to popularity 
in Kamakura is the so-called ftam/w/u or “ Chinese gable,*' shaped like a very 

flat arch with widely elongated ends. The early history of the form is not clear. The 
coutincntal origin implied in its name is borne out by the occasional appearance in Chinese 
paintings of what is obviously the same sort of roof, slightly altered in proportions from 
its Japanese version.""’ Such pictorial e\Hdence indicates that in China it was used always 
as a guble seen head on. Its earliest appearances in Japan, as illustrated in picture-scrolls 
from the mid twelfth century on, is a gable running lengthwise over a simple, two-post 
form of gateway (fig. 189 ), This may be shingled, or covered with flat boards only, 
or w'ith boards on which earth has been heaped. The last technique, furnUhing the 
generic name agetauchimon JiiPl, suggests one source for the whole ouUme, since earth 
piled over the top of a very flat plank gable requires board copings at each end of a 
roughly arched form. Such a souree seems entirely Japanese. It seems to me, on the other 
hand, that there may he a basic dilfcrence in design between .such n structural gable, use^l 
longitudinally, and a purely ornamental form used head on. Thus it is possible that the 
original rough agciatichiman was later supplemented, and refined, by the decorative 

Chinese prototj'pcs of the karakafu m Ka Kunff Shu Haa Chi, xv fYunn}* 

which also fsbwa bmeketbs dftmU. Early lapancse verskms appear in the 13tb century 

{N-^rmakhn^mo-thmri, xiL 4i>) * and the 13th cenlnry 
p. 14), nnd li. p. 44) * etc. 
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karaJiaftt imported from Cliitid (where the latter must have had a quite different ori^). 
The fully matured gable, set head on in Chinese fashion, appears at the middle of the 
thirteenth century ou the altar shrine of the Hoo'hji Shdryoin. with a cypress-shingled 
roof (fig* 1S7), The long outline, rising at first almost imperceptibly and then swelling 
up to the apex, is one of great sophistication and beauty. The sktsitiguchi acroteriou 
tlescribeti above rests on top; the bargeboards arc delitsately cusped, and at three poinU 
the purlin-hoBtls are hidden by flat “ hanging fish,” of a type to be discussed in the next 
section. A less elegant I'ersion, shorter and somewhat more abrupt in its arching, covers the 
fourteenth centuty holy water stoup of Bujuji, north of Kyoto,^** From Muromachi on, 
examples remain of the karaftoju in use as an entrance motif, in the transverse sense. The 
loss of beauty already perceptible at Bujoji continues progressively, the whole gable 
becoming shorter and the arch stceijer, 

BnAMil Axn Inteb-Belilm Supjkjbts; The Gable Field: 

The IFoyd beam proper carries on Hdan tradition with, a further loss of the vitality 
of Nara; the timber being almost entirely horizontal, W'ilh only roimdetl-off shoulders end 
n slightly hollmved-out underedge to recall its origiual arch. As early as the mid thirteenth 
century, the Saujiisangeudo shows ivn introduction of Tenjikui/o detail, the ends of the 
aisle beams projecting through the columns as ATbana, and being cut off In a series of 
“ Indian " style mouldings.*** The same hall illustrates the lunctional degeneration of the 
visible “ rainbow ” beam in two ways. The aisle is crossed at every bay by tw'o tiers of 
stout beams, the lower of which supports the upper by a heavy solid it^-haerumata-; the 
upper, however, supports nothing, and apart from its bracing value the combination seems 
designed for mere visual effectiveness. The middle of the chancel, above the main icon, is 
crossed by very heavy ginlcrs; the cross-section indicates that tliese actually support oidy 
a panelled ceiling, the weight of the roof lieing taken and discharged on the columns by 
uivdsible timbers above them. This may, of course, be tlie result of a later reframing. 

By lute Kamakum the native “ rainbow ” beam tradition has Ijeen invaded by the 
Sung technique imported w»ith Zen, Two features of the Kaiayo beam are commonly 
imitntecl; a very thin ,imkage, the nwiyii or " eyebrow,” outlining the hollowed-out under¬ 
side; iind a diagonal across each shoulder, the sodetfiri, wliicb marks a slight change of 
surface plane. These are well illustrated, for eitample, in the fourteenth centuiy main halls 
of Futaiji (fig. 18S), Midcji, and Taizanji in Shikoku; "* the last carries its cclectidsm 
to the point of terminating such a Kitnit/o beam type, on the other side of the column, 
in TenjfArayo mouldings. 

The same Futaiji hall illustrates a detail of placiag rare in its period but increasingly 
common later; the use of the " rainbow *' beam on the exterior in place of the column- 
pierdng beam. Here the innovation is confined to the axial bay; in the Edo period it U 
continued all around the budding. 

Cf. AinnniiiTm. pp, £55-8; Kainnkani vd. it. 195. 

ibid., pp. 94 {ulsle). 83 {k'lbana ], 50 (diwicel) * 
ibid.f pp. 4£4-7; pp. 4<K)-07« 
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The tri^dition^l mler-beam support* the solid kairruniata^ continues through K»m;ikurQ. 
The st?iiidurd version of the Sanjusangendo is close lo Heian precedent, but somewhat 
higliCTp With u thickness now only about onc-tliir<l its height; A marked change from the 
proportions of Nara, In another cla!!^^ the form has become os abnormally low. In the 
fourteenth ccnturj' gateway, Rbmon* of Hannyaji in Nara the Ijearing-blocb almost 
rests on the beam below, the knemmaiu proper having shrunk to n vestigial flourish on 
either side. B<ith designs are s^miptomatic of a functional degeneration w^hich is actuiilly 
justified, siuce hidden construction above has deprive<l the whole beam and kueTum{ita 
sj'stem of most of its original purpo^. In the Holden of the sub-shrine Inside the Isonokami- 
jiugu, as already mentioned, the used on the i)e4im, ostensibly to support a 

ridge-ijole, is a cut-out form of tlie greatest delicacy, incapable of perfomung any structural 
service (fig. 178}. 

In late Kamakura, again, the kaeruinatii may be supplanted by one of the two forms 
of intcr-bcam post brought to Japan witli the netv styles* The Tenjiku^o lyije, in which 
the round post or enmk^ rests on the beam without any form oi decoration, appears in 
the m;iin hall of Futeiji, supporting the center of the chancel ceiling (fig. 188 ). The Karayo 
type, or tjailteiziika^ in w^hieh the post overlaps the beam in a long pointed temdnation* is 
used in the main ball of Ishideji,*'’^ The final development in elaboration k the ojflfwia-no- 
t^tka SJfJjk a form achieved by combrning the post wJtii a cut-out kfterumata leg on each 
Side. The use of such a design in wood is foreshadow^ed by the pointings of the Hokuendo 
of Kofukuji, cited earlier. At its most originiil and striking stage, this is exemplified by 
the intcr-beam support at the center of the Futaiji south gate; the outline of the legs full 
of a stiff elegance, a florid moulded cresting along the sides of the post and the top of the 
beam, and the bracket above two-headed, with floral arm ends (fig. 183) , Sophisticated and 
charming os it is, the whole form denotes a style already declining into the maimerisins 
of old age, eclectic and ingenious in detail rather than original. In later versions, the charm 
also disappears; at its low point* in tiie gab!e of the early seventeenth century Yokaiva- 
chudo on Hieisjan, the oigata has declined to a well nigh incredible barbarity. 

Gable fields in even the largest ira^o halts, like Saimy^jb nmy be filled with the 
simple traditional framing of ting-post and slanting braces^ now' usually ornamental though 
their appearance is still function ah Others of greater modernity use an cA'posftl l>eam and 
post combination derived from Chinese sources. In the south gabie of the raido of the 
Hokkedop this is of Tenjikuyo tj-pe like many of the forms used on the interior. In the 
main hall of I^luroji the details are those of the The round king-post overlaps 

the beam; just beneath its capital, it is pierced by a purely omamcntal arm ivjth moulded 
ends. Such arm;^ go back in Chinese architecture at least as far as the bte tenth century 
Kuan-yin-ko of Tu-lo-ssu, where they are used in inter-columnar bracketing* Combined 
with the king-post, they npt>ear in the Chin monuments of Ta-t'ung“* (although there 

Nara periwl fouiidAtiiMi, deatroyed in the general ccoiflii^ALiaci of tl80» finci Again at the mid 
latli; the gat way wxs fct up Again at the tad of LEie <rtatiiry. in the &tlli5cquaul RAtoratian; everything 
blit it Mid tJie Jv/lro repoaitory w*a bumid down in 14(M), and the latter abo went m the firf ilailed hy 
tlie Limp*! of r.rf 7 nl MatfUtiRga in 1567 (wliich CDnsumerJ the Daihut^udeii) - 

*** Cf. BuU. jii/3, p. 60 (Ktwm-yiii-to; Uic Oliulratiaiui are too poor to Jibow the detaUp the Chuiew 
name of which U the ** wkig-aliDpefI bmeket atm * >v/3, 4. pis. 10. 3® (Ta-l'ting JuJIs), 
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they are set in the capital, rather than inserted through the body of the post: the latter 
feature recalls IViiji/crf^d hiiblts, as do its moulding in the Murciji gable). In large helds, 
like that of the Onomichi Jodoji main hall, the system may be expanded to two tiers of 
beanuii separated by posts,*** AmplificttUona and elaborations of this last fomvuJu are 
typiccil of nionumenta! nrehilccturc in later centuries. 

Gable barge-boards may now terminate in Jfawyo or Tcnjiktiyo mouldings. *ts to the 
“ hanging fish/’ or gegya, the luck of any earlier examples (and the rarity even of those of 
Kamakura) makes it difficult to tletermine whether or not native tradition was much 
altered by foreign innovations. The thirteenth century geggo of the Toji Scngemon gate 
(fig. 67 ), which I have suggested may recall the shape of its early ninth century predecessor, 
is very different from the Kamakura standard seen elsewhere. Generally similar forms seem 
to have been sometimes used in Kamakura; those preserved from the fourteenth century 
BujOjt are even simpler than Toji's, lacking any suggestion of a fish-tail separation at the 
ends, ami simply descending in a series of scallops to a point at the Iwttom. These may 
be a provincial simplification of existing fashions, or a hold-over from earlier ones. The 
normal design is like a convcntionaliiied spade wHth scalloped edges, curling up at either top 
corner; three trefoil or bifoil holes are spotted effectively against the board surface. The 
type is qualified by the name inonic , from its fancied resemblance to a wild boar’s eye. 
It is clearly related to, but simpler than, the Sung gegyo seen in such Zen buildings as the 
Kaisando of Eihoji, or illustrated in the King Tsao Fa Shih; those being composed of two 
or three such " spade " forms, sometimes with a pahneltc surface treatment. One drawling 
in the Fa Shth is very like the Kannikura standard, nntl must indicate the btter’s Chinese 
source; whether by importation with the T^njikuyo (none of whose buildings retains its 
original gegyp) or earlier. Through the influence of the Zen style, the feature is occaisiomiily 
supplemented by appendages or “ fins," hire, running for some ihstaiice down the barge- 
boards on eilhcr side. Usually these are floral, as at Eihbji within the Zen style proper 
(fig. 131 ). Those Ijelonging to the altar shrine inside the main hall of Bujoji have something 
of the character of kaeruinata feet.*** 

Ceiukcs: 

The typical H'ayd ceiling continues the kogumigo-tenjo formula already worked out 
in late llciuii, a combination of large panels and a very small reticulation. The design 
may contrast aisle and chancel by raising the latter’s ceiling on a cove; or botii areas may 
be coved. In the Toindo of Abkushiji, for example, the lesser reticulation is delicate in 
scale, its strips fined down to an excessive thinness. Here there is no cove, but the same 
general effect is given by a frieise below the ceiling, with panels contamkig a mimite vertical 
lattice. In the lloryfiji Shoryoin both cove .-md friexe are used, the lattidng being horizontal 
(fig. 186 ). In such interiors the cabinet-maker's refinement of the ceiling is the most 
important factor in the appearance of the whole room. To iiarmonize with it, all possible 
large-scale elements—above all bracketing—arc omitted or concealed. As in the main hall 

***Aiuanuma, Zuroku, Knmiikurft voL i, p. 3S0. 

Bujtfji Uoittld: KAwnkfttau, fig. 05 and pp. 101 6- Kaitando: Zurokv, Kuma- 

kura vol. li, pp. 06-7. BujCj? thrlne: KAwakatsu, Sg. 03. 
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of Muroji, An essentinl incongraity usunlly remains Ijelwecn interior and exterior, the 
latter being still heavy and comparatively bold in its details. Perhaps the Large-and-small- 
coffered ceiling was a form originated In the palace of late Heian^ certainly its character is 
better suited to the intimate scale of Japanese domestic architecture than to a temple’s 
monu mentality. 

In halls of a resolute simplicity, like Kongorinji, the ceilings are of planking, subdivided 
only by parallel strips. 

Altar Pi^atfobms a.vo Raillncs: Altar Subixes: 

Particularly in the thirteenth centiuy, the lleian altar platform type is repeated with 
changes only in detaiU. That of the main Imll of Jomyoji combines the precedents of 
Hokniji and the Konjikkid. The dado to3ag«a panels contain affronted peacocks, hammered 
out in repoussee; as in the Konjikido again, the base moulding i.s enriched by lotus jielals. 
The corners terminate in newel posts like those of the Hokaiji stair, and Heian luxuriousness 
is carried on in gold-bran;fe 6ttings and mother-of-pearl inlay.'*'* In the Koyasan Fudbdo 
of Xongobuji, the formula is advaneed by the use of a new shape of kosanut, no longer 
composed of simple curves but foliated on top and rising in a floral fltiial from the bottom, 
like the contemporary' kaerumata interior. For this innovation, varied continental parallels 
prove a Chinese source.”® 

Several altars make use of a different rolling design in which t!ie platform Is left ojren 
at the center. The sti>p on each side is effected by the top raJl, which sweeps dovrn to 
the sill and then curls back on itself. The same metbcKl is standard in the Zen style; since 
its earliest Japanese versions probably predate the definitive mtroduction of the Kara^o 
proijcr, it must have been first brought across by some earlier and less well understood 
ciurent. In the Taimadera Mandarudo, the idea is combined w'ith a platform and (restored) 
new'cl posts of conventional lleian tyx>e, with gilded and mother-of-pearl decorations. In 
the main hall of Gokurakutn in Kara,*'* the proportions are radically altered, the platform 
being high with verj* large kozama, the railing setuat and without any middle horizontal 
or newel posts, and the top rail ending like a kaerumata foot; all these join to make a 
design of unusual freshness and seeming originality. 

Both in newel posts and kosa7Ha Kamakura taste is shown in minor eliangcs. The neck 
of the former has been hciglitened, producing at the same time a markeil shoulder. Ttie 
latter, occurring in every sort of proportion, has in general a hnwiJy perceptible stiffness 
of outline in comparison to the fluency of Heian, a first sign of the degeneration which from 
Muromnchi on will become rapid. 

A different Kaimtkura platform type is illustrated by that of the main hall of 
Kongorinji. There is no railing, the altar being set between chancel columns. There are 
three tiers above a moulded base. The Imttom contains hctzama holding each a lion in 
relief; the next a rectangular panel with vertical InttieiDg; and the top, set buck a few 
inches from the rest, is embellished by a frieze of metal plates, a triple-comma merhtllion 
on the itxJs of ^v^ry pjLn^l bay uttermpting' series of sword-point ** strips the whole 

KjiwakRtsii, Gg. S?, p. 133. 

*A quimcimn flgb-p»diict 0I Gupgpji; Ihe Hondd dalAhJe by Jityle only. ZUroku^ KAmakura voJ, 
pp. 106-9^ 
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crowned by £i row of small bosses (fig, ISB). Tradition continues in the use of finely chased 
metal fittings for the louver two tiers. Superposition seems to have been a feature of altar 
design at this period. The Kamakura ritual altar of Shinyakushiji is composed of three 
tiers of kozama panels, separated by lioriKontals ndth bosses; the elements of Kongorinji 
are used in reverse order on the thirteenth century altar at the rear of the Todniji Hokkedo, 
with the frieze of “ sword'points " along the bottom. Other variations are too numerous 
for individual mention. 

In a number of buildings still predominantly H'ayd, finally, like the Tahoto of Chohdji, 
strong Karaifo influence has led to the adoption of precisely the same altar type which 
is most characteristic of Zen, and which must reflect the orthodox practise of Southern 
Sung.*'* 

Architectural methods of enclosing the altar images for purposes of secrecy are of two 
types. In one, a small room or series of room.'i is created at the rear of the chancel, with 
board doors opening onto tlie platform in front. In so elaborate a version a.s that of the 
Shoryoin of Horyuji, this is emphasized by a small, shallow roof overhanging the doors, 
and rising in the middle to form the celebrated kurahMju gable described in the previous 
section (fig. 187). The other method is to enclose the object of worship in a miniature, 
free-stonding architectural shrine, which stands on the platform floor. Most of such shrines 
in existence today are of Muromachi or Liter date. One of the earliest, believed by Dr. 
Amanuma to be of Kamakura make, is a small Tahoto model in the main hall of Shokaiji 
, scrupulously authentic in every detail; *'* and (significantly) lacking any square 
mokoshi enclosure around the bottom. 

Decohatiox: 

Enough evidence remains to show' that the interiora of a large number at least of 
Kamakura temple buildings must have received an elaborate painted decoratian, stemming 
in type from that of the llbodo. Traces of rich painted ornament remain in the San- 
jusangendb; the colors and designs ha\*e Ijeen liest preserved in a number of pagodas, 
perhaps because these were seldom opened. Tlie lilghest quality is represented by the 
pagodas of Ishiyamadera (the Tahoto), Knijusenji, and Kbfukuji (threc-storeyed) 
Patterns used in corresponding positions are often only modifications of those of the Hoodo, 
The comparison is not to the advantage of the later work. The door-posts of the Ho5d6, 
for example, are painted in a pattern of repeating medallions, one above the other, held in a 
central area alternately swelling out and contracting in wave-like rhythm. At Kaijusenji 
the same design has Imrdencd into a geometrical diamond criss-cross. AYhether by comci- 
deuce or common origin, the pattern on the sides of the Kaijusenji lintel beams recall those 
of the girders in the upper floor of the Ju-lai-ticn Sn3jEiS of Cfaih-hua-asu in Peking,*** from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and even more those carved on an architectural stele 
of 1^88 in Ts'ung-hsiao-ssu in Peking. The treatment seems to be lacking in the 

Edodo, and thus may represent one side of thirteenth century Southern Sung influence. 

m pp. i348^3. Aci^prdiJ3g to temple trodittDn^ the TaJioto wu rebuilt ill 1311, 

Far till* ■fcampiUiijTng' nUaP platfann ud railn ibid^ pp, 430^. 

pp, op, eit,, pL Kbfukuji, pla. 11-2. 

CMb-buft'S^Q: B^L Ui/Sn JS. 


CHAPTER IV: THE MUROMACHl, JIOMOYAMA, 

AND EDO PERIODS 


IMPORTANT OR Ti PICAL lATER REMAINS 

It should he remembered that tie lists below are concerned only with the formal 
Buddhist styles. Tims they do not indude many other buildings erected for Buddhist 
use and aesthetically imporUint, which by their comparative informality seem linked rather 
to contemi>orBry domestic arehltecture. Celebrated examples of this excluded dass are the 
gold ” and “ silver ” pavilions in Kyoto, built for the pleasure of the Ashikaga Shoguns. 
Shinto shrine buildings, and those belonging to the mausolea of the Tokugawa Sh5guns in 
Nikko and Tokyo have naturally been omitted. 

MUROMACHl PERIOD 

TflE “ Chinese 5tti£ **i 

Anrakuji Naganoicn, Chiisagata-gun, Bessho-mura UWW: 

Pagoda, octagonal, four-storeyed 
Pudoin: Hirosliiina-ken, Aki-gun, Ushida-mura 
Kand5 

Shuonan: Kyotodu, Tsuzuki-gun, Tanabe-machi £0SflT: 

Main hall 

TOaenji ^19^': Ehime-ken, Oebi-gun, Hiyoshi-tnura 0 
Yakusbido 

The “ Japanese " ako the " Mjxeo ” Stttles: 

Daidempoin Wakayama-ken, Nadu-gun, Negor(>^mura eSS#: 

Tahotd 

Enyuji Tokyo, Meguro-ku, Hibusuma-machi 

Main hall 

Fudoji Shigadren, Kurita-gun, Shimodakami-mura TBB-fc#; 

Main ball 
Hoiyiiji: 

Great south gate 
Jddoji; (in Hydgo-ken); 

Main halt 

Kimbusenji Nara-ken, Yoshino-gan, Yoshino-mura iV©#: 

Main hall 

Myddin Hiroshima-ken, Numakuma-gun, Kusado-mura iLptt: 

Main hall 

Tofukuji Kyoto, Higashiyama-ku, Hommadii 4^®!: 

" Triple " gate, Sanunon 
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MOMOYAAL\ AND EDO PERIODS 

The South Chinese Style or Ming-Ch'ing: 

Fukusoiji Nagasaki, Chikug(M?bo 

Fore-haU 
Main hall 
Middle gate 

Sdfiikuji ^iK^: Nagasaki, Imakago-cho 4‘lfiHr; 

Main hall 

ILjU of Protecting the Latr, Gohodo 
Gate of the First Summit, Daiichibutnon ® 

Matnpukuji Kyoto-fu, Uji-gun, Uji-machi (partly Kara^o proper); 

Triple gate 

“ Heavenly Kings’ hall,” Tentioden iK 

Buddha hall 
Dharma hall, H6dd 

The " Chinese Style ” of Sung-Yuan; Kamyo : 

Dailokuji Kyoto, Jokyo-ku, Muraao-daitokuji-nmchi: 

"Triple "gate 
Buddha hall 
Dhanna hall 

(These three are included not because of their Intrinsic importance, but 
because they show the lale Zen standard in monumental buildings. Their 
are followed with close similarity at Myoshinj'i, Nanzenji, and Shoko- 
kuji in Kyoto as well as Zuiryuji in Takaoka; while the “ triple” gate form 
is used, outside of the Zen sect, by the Chionin, listed below) 

The ” Japanese " and " Mixed ” Styles: 

Chionin Kyoto, Higashiyama-ku, Ringe-cbo sWcTHTt 

Founder’s boll 

Chomeijt: Shiga-ken, Gamd-gun, Shima-mura 
Main hall 
Daigoji; 

Hall of the Five Great Ones,” Godaido (recently d^troyed) 

Daitokuji: 

” Chinese gate,” Kammon JSR 

(included as being more or less standard for elaborate single-storeyed gate¬ 
ways of the Karamon type) 

Enryakuji: 

Main hall, Komponchudd 
Lecture hall, Daikodo 
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Hompa-hongaoji Kyoto, Gekyo-ku, Horikiiwa-dori HJlliS: 

Ajuidado 

Founder’s hall, Goeido 

Kiyomlzudera Kyoto, Higashlyaoia-kii, Kiyojnizusaka 

Main ball 
Kongobuji: 

Yokushiclb 

Onjoji: Shiga-ken, Otsu-shi, Be^h5-maclu 
Kondo 
Todaijt; 

Great Buddha hall, Daibutsudea 

Toji; 

Kondo 

Pagoda, five^storeyed 

Zuiganji Miyagi-ken, Miyagi-gun, Matsushima-rnachi ©JftfiJ: 

Main halt 


A detailed account of Japanese temple architecture between the fiftcentli and nine¬ 
teenth centuries would eipand this study to impossible dimensions. Discussion of the 
work of these four centuries is thufi abridged to the bare essenriaLs necessary for a general 
understaufliDg- From the jftand point of a broad evoliitioii of ardiitecturul style* such 
nbbrcvialion not imjiistified. Temple building from Muromachi on presents almost no 
new phenomena^ Its forms, for all their wide variety * represent merely the development 
to extremes of tendencies already observ'able in Kamakura, A sununarj* of achievement 
in late Japanese Buddhist architecture may be based on the two moist important of these 
trends: an advance in the plan design of the icon hall to aceommodale the greatly inereased 
lay congregations of the popular Bnddhiat sects; and a progress toward the sculptural 
enrichment of almost all architectural details^ Both processes reached their climax in early 
Bdo. The strength of the style thus crystallissed admitted no modifications of any real 
significance; the record of the last two centuries* tbereforej is one of uninspiretl repetition^ 
a tedious search for further elaboration* and decadence of taste. 

GENERAL TEMPLE PLAN 

The Buddhist eatabliahments of recent centuries in Japan^—in most cases no longer 
to be called monasteries* since the few priests in cliarge of each are usually married follow 
normally no fijied principles of arrangement. Some present an axjal layout holdmg together 
at least the entrance galeivay and the main haU; others are completely irregidar* with 
buildings adjusted merely to varying conditions of terrain. No more than a majority are 
oriented to the south. The conventional elements of the oUJ Nara mona^lery are markedly 
simplified^ to suit a religion now popular rather than monastic. There is no formal lecture 
halt, usually no pagoda* and often no sutra repository; the temple bell* instead of hemg 
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enclosed in the upper storey of a pn^'iHon, is bung low in m open shed, where every w'or- 
shipper may sound it on his own behalf. In place of the sjuimctrical dornutory blocks 
of Nara and tlie isolated refectorj’, alj living quarters arc primarily domestic in desigu, 
and usually iire separated into isolated dwellings, each with its own garden, ^Valls, gardens, 
buildings, or trees take the place of the old cloister corridors in delimiting the area normally 
open to public worship. In popular temples of any size, finally, a whole new class of 
erections—shelters, refreshment booths, offices for the sale of souvenirs and charms, etc.— 
ministers to the needs of worshippers, and to the profit of the temple treasury. 

The one distinctive creiition of late .lapanese temple planniiig is the layout typical 
of the major establishments of the Shin sect,"' most popular of the subdi>'islons of the 
religion of Anudn {figs. 191, IDS), In these great pilgrimage centers, there are always tw'O 
main buildings, side by side anti connected by an open, roofed corridor: the Amidudd, 
devoted to worship of the Buddha, and the Goeido, consecrated in memory of the founder 
of the sect, Shinran'shonin i@3R_fcA. The latter Is always the larger ami more impressive 
of the two, an apt commentary on religious evolution (fig. 198). As if tt* compeusate the 
balance of reverence due, it is typically the simpler in construction, being one-storeyed ami 
erected largely in the "Japanese ” style. Wayd, while the Buddha hall is two-storeyed and 
on the exterior follow*s principally the more complicated “ Chinese " style, Karayd, The 
entninee wall of the temple is pierced by two principal gateways, corresponding roughly 
to the positions of the main halls. Here that leading to the founder’s hall is again much 
larger, and with its two storeys and tiled roof forms a third major element in the appearance 
of the tem]de. The Buddlia hall gatew'ay, single-storeyed and with n single opening instead 
of the other’s three, is usually of the type called Karamon or “ Chinese gate,” with curving 
gables and a shingled roof. In nil but two of such head temples, the halls and gateways 
of the Buddha and of the founder stand respectively on left ami right ns one enters. In 
the exceptions, the Western, “ original ” Hompa-hongiinjiand Koshoji in 

Kyoto, the arrangement is reversed. 

*”Ct. Fujiwaia, “ Jodo-ahinahu no Jiui-kcndiiku," in BtJtJiyo-kckcsakti-lcCzv, ix, Jhh. ID37. 

"* Fuiiwa™, op. eit., pp. and iiluatmtiona; Poimynby Fime, KySto, pp. 131. iTB; Jvlaled texU in 
Koji^kn. iti. pp, 410 ft. Tlw temple waa originally cstablUhed ni Olani on the hitlaide eaat ol 

KySlo, in JS7g, in nmnectioD with tlie burial place of the fuunrfer, Shinran. Tlic jealouay ef Enryakiiji 
foiwd its rlulructioD and iJie e^mlaion of the sect fmm Kyoto, is the 14th century; UinniRfaout the 
Muromadii period, Hoganji had sevenj times to be Imnsfened to entirely new iocatuuu in 
provinces, to avoid religioiu pcneoilkui or civil war. KiimUy in 159! the favor of Hideyimhi punted it 
its present nte at tlie soutlicm end of Kyoto. The prestiye and power of the «et headquartem it»e ao 
rapidly thereafter that Tokugnwa IcyiKu thouj;ht it exp^-dient u early as IfitH to divide it into two Mctiona. 
and gave land to n newly created Eastern Hongsnji, 

It is recorded that in the origitial monastery of the Kamakura iwriod at 6taiii the main liall, or 
Atnidado, was S ken 4 7n4m, nnd the founder's hail, or Goeido, was 3 ken 4 rwcn (A'ofMTtiea, p. 439. 
from the SdriasW vii. of the Shin priat Etu 16+4-1791). At that stage, therefore, the 

general plnn combination had already been established. hut the smallness of the sect allowed it still to 
Use buildioga of eonventiomU type. Tlie founder's hail set up at Osaka in ISSS was il iten square, i.e. 
more nearfy like the now exUling tiall (Ponsonby Fane, p. 139) , .4fter the seel hnd regulncd its foothold 
in KyBlo, this building w'as txaiufeired to the present site in tiB9. It collapsed in a great earthquake of 
but was promptly rebuilt. In 1607 it was repaired, and a new AreidadS was built. In 1617, almost the 
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The temple enclosure, nmnng its monumental erections, ahvays contains in a<ldtt)on 
a bell pavilion, which may be on right or lelt, or at the center of the front courtyard, 
between the axes of the gateways. A few Shin estabUslmients possess iilso aau^rn repository, 
roughly balancing the bell in pinn. One. in AIie-ken,*“ lias the Chinese 

feature of a drum tower instead. In no case is the general plan symmetrical, or any axis 
more than approximate. 

Almost all Shin headquarters face east. The orientation is a natural result of the 
religion of Amida, who k thus found by the approaching worshipiicr in HU proper place 
on the west. At least as early as the Hdan periixl, Amid a halLs had iwcasionally followed 
this scripturally logical disposition; an actual example of the time remains in the Hoodo 
At liji, and tests show that the same orientation held in the earlier UojSji built by 
Micliinaga,**’ To face an entire temple toward the east, however, U a peculiarity of the 
Rtiin sect, and apparently one of fairly recent date. Of the two Shin head temples whose 
buildings are earliest, one, Goshoji, faces south. The other, Hompii'hunganjt, U known 
from textual evidence to have been rebuilt in 1G18, at which time its prcN'ious orientation 
w*is altered and the east made the front."'** It is probable that later Shin establishments 
followed this precedent. 

In large temples of the J5do sect, historically the parent of the Shin, the same two 
major halU are often found, with a stjuilar contrast in she ajid appearance. Here there 
is no such unanimity of general plan, however; and while in such represent alive layouts as 
those of the Chionln and Hyakumanben *** in Kyoto the Amida hall faces east, 


entire temple was burtu^ down. It wns in occoitstructicm after Ute duaster ihnl llit oricntalwn of llw 
temple wns diiui^^ed from wot tnetng to east. Hnpid growlli of the .'KCt ioon mvlc even the cJqnmdcd 
|ii>out of IfltS too amal]. between 1S33 om! IflSO a new founder’s liall. the eidiitiiig one, was erected. Tlie 
aid one was tiinied mlo the Aioidado. and the old Aniidodo wa.i tnftdc into rtceptioa n»nH, lo tlie mid 
ISlh century tlie by then DUtmoded itmidnclD wns moved away to a sublemple, or Bclsuin of the 

sect in the wealertu liiUi* TJie ball whidi took it* pbu^c, the present one. was dedicated in HSa IPousonby 
Knne. pp. 

Tbt uuortfuxlox lelatiunahip ot Hompa-hmijfanji between the two iiiii]or buililinga may be easily 
cxidnined. Pteautoiibly a long tradition Imtl eatnbllahed the usage tliat Amidado nnd Goeido should slnnd 
to left and right raspectively—Uieir iiovaial position elsewhere. W ben the orieiilalion of the tenijile was 
rev’ersed in 161S, liowcver. we may iinagiiie that each of the new building was merely looicd around Oft 
il$ own site; so that from the new entrance on the east, Uicir relntlonship waa now right and left. Kothoji 
probably followed the precedent Utenilly, whoreos the other Shin temphw preferred the older trmiilion. 

♦7* FujiwRTA, Op. ett., pp. to*7; collected texts in Jofi-rtiieii, iii, pp< dtJt ff. First established by Shinnui 
himself in 19U in Viwiosyna. the sinolli* vaUej- east of Kyoto. In its early’ «ntmes shared in moat of the 
difficulties of the hendquariere temple; the present site in soutbern Kyoto nequired in 150), Ah eiutiiig 


buildings postdato a general fire cif 1002. 

*** Fujiwitra, op.cii., pp. lO-M; collected teats in iv, pp. 116 (T. Founded in 1225 by Sninran; 

moved to its present site in the later IStii century. Tlitot it has existed on one rito longer ti^ any of the 
other great Shift temples, aad still presm'cs the amventiannl southward orlentobon. Had it been mm-cd 
to a new location ift the Edo period, it w'outd probiibly have imitated the new orientation toward the east. 

**' See obove. p. lit- ^ « rw.- - ii i 

"“Collected texts in Kojf-rtiMm, hi, PP. 6»£lff.: Fonsooby Fane, A'yoto. pp. 160ff. Origiually a sub- 
temple of Tendoi, It was ndoptod by the newly formed J6do sect ymier lloaen.simnin at the beginning 
of the IStb rentuiy. mid beeamo the ktter’s plow of burial. The same sort of peerecnlion from the monks 
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the founder's hall—dedicated in J5cl5 to U5D:ei3-shonin —^is placed on one side 

at its rear, fronting to the south. 

Nichiren templets have usimlly a greater complication than those of the other two 
popular sects* reflecting ti polytheism m strong contrast to the simplicity of the religion 
of Amida.**^ There arc again two principal halls, w'ith the larger and more prominently 
placed dedicated to the founder. Nichiren-daibosatsu 031 ASH. Tlie second may be a 
Hokkedo* enshrining the Lotu^ Sntm^ Itokkekyo^ m the basis of Nichiren's teachings^ or 
a Shakado in honor of the Buddha to w'ham the is ascribedp Certain Nichiren plans, 
like that of Hokkekyoji in Chiba-ken**** are axial in their distribution of major 

buildings and gatewnys; in such cases the second hall stands behind the first. More often 
the layout* even though on level ground, has the looseness natural la an irregular terrain! 
here, as at lioininonji in Tokyo,*** the two are placed side by sidCj wath a bridge 

corridor between. 

A pagoda is essential in every large establishment of the Nichiren sect, because of 
the emphasis given the feature both in the Lotu$ Sutra and m Nicliiren's writings- In 
esoteric Buddhism* the miraculous pagfaia of the mtra is represented by the Tahoto fornip 
through identity of name; Prabhutaratna, the deity enshrined within, is the Buddha of 
Many Treasures, Taho-butsu In Nichiren practisCi however^ no such rule of icono¬ 

graphy b follow^ed, the form used licing variously the conventional three or fi\'e-storeyed 
iyp^, the Tahoto, or even an imitation of the Tendai Sorinto/” Because of its doctrinal 
importance, the ijag«ida is prominently placed in the fore-part of the main temple enclosure* 
in front of the founder's hall or close to the main gateway, 

of Mt. Jliei At the outi^L m tknt wlurii drove the Shin sect from the capital; in tlua case ttiuch moie 
brief, so that tJlc ^itc of the Chionin hjoi tjeen occupied coutJCLiiou^ly since the tSSO'jg (eicrpt for the decade 
nfler the burning of Kyoto in the Otiin war of the late 146a wlien the temple teniinrarily moved to 
Omi ProvHnce), Tavori^d all tlw great of Ky6lo in inm, the Imperial Bouse, the Asbikaga Shoguns, 
Xobuna^At HhUwofllii, and finally leyuu mtd lemiu^l. leyasu rebuilt the whole lemple on a much enlarged 
aciUc at the fHitset of the I TtJi century, Ria son tfidcLada erected the existing Saintnon gateway In iBift, In 
1666 most of the temple wa4^ burnt; n!eoastnicbi>n waa underUken at anifc hy Icmitau, anti was completed 
in 8 years on the old model. The main lialJ, or founder's hall, the prinripal bmldkg, ilutes from this time; 
the Amida hall from the IfJth eenlury. 

Collected texts in Kotji-rvicn, iii, pp. 700 ff. Also coiled Chlonji The popular name, 

Hyiiknniatibcn, refers to an unprecedented Nembutsu or invocution of Aoiida, peHonned in the 

nth century to avert & plAgue; during which the liuddhaS name wm called upon one millon tiiuM, with the 
aid of a gigantic riwar>', still preserved. A former Tendai preebei, turned to Jodo use hy HoTiun-shonin^ 
Several times transferred la new oltes in KySlo. bring established on its present Jociition in 1662. Its main 
hall, deflicated to the founder, wan creeled in {Kop-mim, p, ?ia), 

Cf. Fujishiitia, NichirmBhu-jiiii no Kenchiku,"" b Dtikk^o-kokegaku-kosa^ xiv, |>ec., 

pp. 76 fi.; Ko^^ruien, iv, pp. fill ff, TraditiomiJIy the place where Nidnren first begun hh 
preaebbg, at the mid 16lh century . Pftient buildings dale from the Edo period, except for the Mokkedo, 
whieh by its style seems to he of the biter l6th. 

pp. Sflff. Existing huildmgs of the Edo period, Ihc ^-storeyed jrtgfida ewly nth, the rust 
after a fire of 1710. 

^*^Cf. Fukuyama^ '"Tendai Shingoii,'' ili, under Enryakuji. First Jet up on 

Mt. iliei around 820; a sort of haldiag at tlie lop nine tiers of Jmail ^lindexs^ each of which cxmlained 
on esoteric spell. The prcMnl form, datbg only from exists also in a copy at NikbS, oud is quite 

differeiil from that described in Xamakura period records. 
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A Nichiren Imildisg of ihJrtl rank in importance is usually the Sank^d dedi¬ 
cated to the divinity Sanko-teushi worshipped especially by the sect. In large 

establishments there are in addition bell and autra poWlions, and a number of buildings 
in honor of the deities named by the Lotus Sfttra as devoted to its protection: a Taisbakudo 
for Taishakuten (Indm) and Bonlen (Brahma), a Eishimojindo for 

the demon goddess KUhimojui (Haiitl), etc. These typically surround the public area; 
and since the function of the gods they serve is analogous to that of the Japanese deities 
accepted (until the nineteenth century) as tutelary piotectors of Buddhist predncts, their 
forms often follow those of Shinto shrines. 

THE ICON HALE: PLAN AND CRCSS-SECTION 

Plan development of the icon hall from Muromadn to Edo was a feature primarily 
of the new sects of popular Buddhism w'hich liad risen to importance during Xamakura. 
The need which occasioned this final evolution was that of accommodating a greatly in¬ 
creased congregation, comprising all classes instead of the nobility alone. In a sense, this 
was no new’ problem, but rather an intensification of the necessity which had forced a 
drastic re-design of religious architecture during the Heian period. The solutions adopted 
by the popular sects, therefore, were not so much new creations as modifications of the 
plan formula already existing in Kamakura: just ns the sects themselves were in doctrines 
not so much original as the adaptation and intensification of features already existing 
in Tendai. 

The strongly marked plan types characteristic of Jodo and Shin, and to a lesser extent 
of Nichiren, show clear traces of their derivation from the Kamakura standard. The source 
is the more natural since all three sects were founded by leaders who bad been graduates 
of Tendai training on Hicizan. Cliange is noticeable in tw'o important particulars. One 
is a radical alteration in the proportioning of space and function within the building, In 
early Buddhist halls of the type of Horymji and the Hokkedo, the entire interior had been 
designed for priestly use, without any provision for the lay worshipjier. In the mature 
esoteric formula of Heian and Kamakura, the area available fop the lay cong^^tion had 
varied from one-third to one-half that of the entire buildirig. In the Shin icon hall, 
standardized in early Edo as the climax of this gradual shifting of emphasis, the public 
area has advanced to two-thirds of the whole. The second change is an almost complete 
abandonment of the principle of secrecy essential to esoteric Buddhism. The main icoiu 
ore still hidden within elaborate altar shrines; all important ritual worship, however, is 
performed within view of the congregation. 

Of the two plan types of the Amida sects, that of Jodo is the more doscly linked to 
the past. The normal large-scale Jodo icon hall is £! 3 £C!fnpIiH^d by tliree impressive nionu- 
ments in Kyoto^ of the seveneighteenth, and eiirly tivenlictli centuries respecbveiy* 
Hyakutnanbeti (fig» 1®3), the SLakiido of Shoryoji the Kiknndo 

*6* Lectfi Id Koji-ruim, Lii, pp. 888 fT. First founded at the wid &lh rttiturj ; most frnnouj* 

for the sandnlw'ood irmgt of ShnkH. n CMuese copy of the CTdaynna wlildi wa.-r Hionglit 

from Sunp to become lU main icon in 887. Shfliyoji proper dales from this timCH l>estruction by fire in 
IIPO, mid (igain in lilS; lire re-erected Shakeido was dedicsted in It most Jidve been Ua hill of 
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(fig. 190) The buildmg apprc^iehes a square in plan. AJI ncjross the front runs a publicly 
used aren two or three bays deep. Along each end a narrower area—also normally oi>en 
to the by coDgrCiji^Uion—runs back to stop against minor shrine alcoves* $ct inside tlie rear 
wall. These front and end spaces are separated from the rest by interior columns^ with 
low barrier railings betw een^ and ate Hooted with latami # mats of sltau% like any other 
rooms useii for domes lie or eom-d^ial purposes Ut Japan. The area inside eoluoms and 
railings is used by the priests; because of its greater fonnalit}" of function^ it possesses a 
polished w^ooden flooring, small indiiddual inatA being set out as seats for those particiisating 
in the ceremonies. Well to the rear of the center is a space enclosed by four columns with 
a special enUibhiliire' and ceilings Most of this is occupied by a high image altar, upon 
which the princlpa! icon b placeil Inside an elaborate gilded shrine in the form of a smaJI 
temple building. Near the front pair of columns is o long table for offerings. Further in 
front on the nmin axis, at tile approximate center of the halb is the scat of the chief 
officiating priest, with loiv stands for siitra scrolls, utensib zind a sounding-plate at his 
front, left, and right respectively. At eilJier side of him* spaced regularly to the front 
barrier riLiiing, are the seals of the other priests* each with a low sutrn stand in front. 

The most elaborate version of the Jodo is presentesd by the headquarters of the 
sect in Kyoto, the seventeenth cenluiy' founder’s hall of Chionln (fig. I9!2). Here the space 
across the front is three hays deep, approximately 3S feet. The end areas* lodng all 
reminiscence of the trailitional aisle, have become s<juares. The central area is T-shaped; 
with nn extcmJoD, tbat is, on each end to Lndtide Jti the enclosure allotted to the clergy 
the floor space immediately in front of the minor rear altar alcoves. For ceremonies before 
the main altar, an open chancel floor almost 80 feet mde by 40 deep is available inside 
the barriers. Normally much of this is left vacant; but in the periodic obsen'atices attended 
by high priests of the sect from all over Japan, every available foot is utilized to seat the 
assembled clergy. One of the greatest assets of Jodo aa a prowling institution lies in the 
apechiculor pomp of such gatherings; the great procession of priests from their living 
quarters to the hall, across a covered bridge at the rear; the expectant solemnity of prepara¬ 
tion and place-taking; and then the service itself, with the glitter of lights on tbe gold 
of altar, tables, and hangings, the confused splendor of massed vestments, and the majesty 
of responses chanted by a hundred throats. All of this, seen at close hand from three sides 
by the crowding faithful, is like a dramatization of the unending chorus of praise in the 
Western Paradise, unearthly in its richness and beauty; and to such purposes of over- 
w'helining theatrical display, Jodo architecture is aflapted wdth admirable effectiveness. 

The Chiutim represents a sophislieatiHl reflneinent of the Jixlb phm principle, with a 
complicntion for ceremonial efficiency made possible by the great size of the building. The 

tliis date which Alipura in the pii,*ttirc-KrD!l rtLso-ptCT/ihur^rw-^aji of 141'1 (see tielow, p. esi) . The 
existing boll kbj nbuilt between lOftS and Origindly established under Shingoii juiapiees, but more 

aluJ more inRuennd by Jiido, untD it was fumiaUy drliveretl to tlic latter sect in the early IStb century. 

*** Formally .^lylcd coJItct^ leilj in /vDji-fKfejip iu^ pp. ff. Eslablulied in the BLh 

century utkder ihc Shinj^Ei sKi; its popular name corner from that of tiie leader of its .4midut revivai. 
Elkim in llie Late 11 Lb, Readied a poiul of great weidLlt mil ittfliieum in Rotnakura, afler an 

jnitjol enlarfieiacnt by MiiminulD tio Yoritomo; LbUct gradually difdinvd, until it was c|e$tii>ycU in ibc Onin 
WOT of tbe mM l^tb. The usiLaJ vicj^ltudes followed. Tbc existing hjtIT was re^rected between 10OD and 
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simpler standard billowed in lesser halls must have been fixed well before the Edo period. 
A view of the early thirteenth century predecessor of the ShoryOji Shakado appears in the 
picturc-scroU Yitzu-nembutsu-engi of 1414 and shows characteristic fea¬ 

tures of tlie type already in existence; the spacious area across the front, the altar shrine 
surroiinded by four columns, and some kind of separate cnclasure at the ends (fig. 190). 
It is noteworthy that at this stage the Jbdb interior might be still divided by grille-work, 
instead of the later orthodox railings; and that the picture shows the altar close to this 
barrier, suggesting that the extremely spacious ebancel of the seventeenth century Chionin 
W'as a later development, made with an increased appreciation of the value of display. 
Essentials of the Jodo plan appear even in purely esoteric buddings of Kamakura. For 
example, the main hall of Daihoonji in Kyoto,*" dated 1543, possesses the same four- 
column altar enclosure, while its aisles running across front and ends are dearly the 
prototjiK of the Jodo public areas. Here, by a persistence of conventional structural 
method and the tradition of the anihuiatory, the aisles are the same width all around. 
In another Kamakura monument, however, the main hall of Shoshoin (fig. IBS) in Waka¬ 
yama,*** the open front space Ls already half again as wide as the ends. The Jd<lo standard 
followed to the twentieth century is merely a combination of the ideas expressed in these 
two Kamakura buildings, with slight modifications for ceremonial convenience. 

It should be noticed that in all Jodo halls the possibility of drciimnajnbulation U 
carefully maintained, since the ceremony of piadafc^ista about the image altar is an integral 
part of all worship of Ami fla. A rear passage thus always exists behind the altar wall; but 
no suggestion of the old amimlatory remains, both because this aisle b usually narrow'cr 
than the other areas around the outside of the building, and because tl)e rear corners are 
blocked by supplementaiy^ altar alcoves. 

The Shin plan tyjw, even more strictly observed thnn the Jodo, is at the same time 
at n farther stage of evolution (fig. 101). Here the public area b a single great room across 
the front, covering an average of two-thirds the total depth. Treatment within thb space 
is conditioned by its size; in a small building the room is entirely open, while in the largest 
of all Shin constructions, the founder's hall of tJic Eastern, Higashi-honganji in Kyoto,*” it 
is subdivided into five '* naves by transverse column lines. The innennost bay, running 
directly tn front of the priest’s area, ts separated from the rest by a railing; this, called as 
in Tendai the chnpn in contrast to the gaijtn in front, is reser\'ed for the seats of the 
privileged. 

The priests’ area, ocrapying ihe rear third of the hall, is subdivided again according 
to available floor space. At the center is always a square r(M>m or nnijin housing the main 
altar. On either side is a narrower room, the yonj-d IDclll], with supplementary altars at 
the rear and an open space for seating in front. Halls of great scale contain in addition 
rooms outside the yonia, called wakima iSfUJ, of equal size and simitar fuaction. The 

Ptibli.nlicd ill xja - 

Sec abovc^ p. -hie! note 44?, 

abo^'ie, p. und note 434, 

Cf, PtmMnhy Fnni^p pp, ff,; Fujinjiriir op. ctf.p pp. teitti in A'pjj'-niiffli, iiip pp. 4Sl ff. 

After ji ^ric 9 ni fiices duniig the l^th century, the two iiuijpr buiUrnga BniUIy fctraeled 

between IBSO and 1S95, 
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building is filwoys surrounded on front and ends by n wkle porch^ thisj to the rear of the 
line separating cletg}' from public, is enclosed, and according to its size becomes either one 
or two long narrow rooms, the inner the eii8ho-t\o^ma [19 (corresponding to the space 
inside the porch pillars), and the outer the floyo-no-mfl (correspoudiug to the 

space between pillars and railing). Inside the hall proper, the two primaiy areas are 
diWded by a heavy bracketed entablature, sculptured triinsoms, and partitions which 
except during the ceremonies are kept entirely c]ose<i. In front of the nayirt sanctuary 
are ornamental doors; in front of the flankiDg rooms—by the fonnulu in use in the Kyoto 
headquarters—are sikling paper screens, gilded and painted like those typical of Japanese 
palaces. The various subdivisions are emphasized by differeuces of floor level, lowest in 
the gatjjn and chujin and highest in the sanctuary. 

In comparison with the J5do standard, the Shin type is marked by a great increase 
in public space ami an equally drastic shrinkage in ceremonial area. In the performance 
of great liturgies, all rooms at the rear are throum o^}en, both toward the front and into 
communication with eocli other, and may be filled with priests, Normaily, however, only 
the central natjm is used; the room, no matter what its actual dimensions, always seems 
dwarfed and crowded in contrast to the great open area in front of it. Its interior arrange¬ 
ment shows a clear aBinity with the Jodo sanctuary'. Small scale, however, permits only 
two columns, at the rear of the main altar, and fewer attendant priests. Shin ceremonial, 
marked by the opening of the nojjin: doors and the lighting of lamps, and viewed entirely 
from the front, is even more obviously theatKcal than that of its rival; and being perlorraed 
at a distance, lichind the partial barrier of pillars, open doors, and elaborately sculptured 
transoms, retains a suggestion of esoteric mystery. 

The Nichircn hall, less strictly regulated than those of the two A mi da sects, follows 
usually a giound-plan similar to that of Jodo, witli public spaces in front and on either 
dtle of the chancel. In essentials the type shows little development beyond Kamakura, 
since the gaijin takes the form of an aisle the same width on front and ends. Ceremonial 
furniture is arranged in the chancel on a scheme broadly like Oiat of Jwld, to accommodate 
a large number of celebrating priests. The altar of the founder's hall has the image or 
picture of Nichircn in an architectural shrine at its center, wnth representations of the 
founder of the temple am! of its great priests on either side. The Hokkedo usually en.shrmes 
B miniature Tahbto a.s the symbol of the Lotus Sutra, OccasionalJy, os at Honkokuji 
in Kyoto,*'** the suira i.s repre.«{cnted instead by an arrangement of images recalling 
the scene of its preaching: the Buddlios Sokyamimi and Prabhutaratna side by side, 
Bodhlsattvas, monks, and Protectors of the Law, In .such n case the large altar platform, 
crowdeil n-ilh statues, recalls tlie practise ol earlier t>criods under the control of esoteric 
Buddhism. 

A few phenomena of late hall planning in general should be noticed. The marked 
increase in the depth of the hall to provide a spacious chancel occasionally is carried ivell 
beyond the normal square plan. Buildings of this sort, appreciably deeper than they are 
long, could be roofed only with diflieulty by the conventional form; the gable is therefore 

*“*Con«ted liuttfl in KQji-rtiiev. iii, pp. tTftfl.: Pujishlmn, pp. 87-&0. Prt*Eiit hullitingj; 

aUEdo, 
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set fninkiy on the front. In the eighteenth century founder’s hnll of the Shingon Kami- 
daigo, the effect is tliat of a hull with the entrance placetJ on the end rather than in front 
(fig. 1&7). In the very large nineteenth century founder’s ball of the Nichlren Kuonji 
In Vanjanashi^ken,^* a dmilar plan proportion is used to produce a T-sbapcd roof 
design, the front half of the building covered by a hip*and-gable set head cm, and the 
rear half by one running in the normal transverse sense. 

A ground-plan used ivith some freciuency' during Edo is the so-called Gongertrxulcurlf 
a three-part complex in which aanctiiary and public areas, as separate blocks, are connected 
by a wide room-Uke corridor. We have seen one version of the plan used on a very large 
in the Naia period refectory of Todaiji, and another with much smaller dimensions in 
the standard Hachiman shrine.'“ Tliese designs, and the corridor linking bull and raido 
in the Heiati period, were probably the result of Tang influence. A new Sung version of 
the idea may be seen m the Kaisando of Eihoji, linked by sinjiliirity of form and propor¬ 
tions to later Chinese remains.*”^ The Kaisando is commonly accepted as tlie ancestor of 
the Gongett^zukuri, and it may well be that tile prestige of Zen use renewed the popularity 
of the plan. Its wide-spread use began in Momoyarna in Shinto architecture, and was con¬ 
tinued wdth even greater nnportance in Edo through its choice oa the standard plan of the 
main hall in the Tokugawa ShSgun’a mausoJeutn. In Buddhist architecture its adoption 
was comparatively Infre^iueiit, but it might be Uiied whenever a high degree of privacy was 
required for the santuary. Tyifical lute examples in Kyoto are the founder's hall of the 
Nichiren Honkokuji, and the Shlngondo of Koryuji, 

A general tendency marked in late Buddhist architecture is the abandonment of strict 
column axes. Often the columns enclosing the chancel do not line up with those on the 
e.vterior, while a third set of axes may be used by those which surround the altar. The 
design is clearly a product of convenience, and is made possible by the roof framing 
characteristic of mature Japanese building practise. In the strictly symmetrical beam 
system used by the Chincac, supports may be shifted with comparative freedom along the 
axes; any displacement to one side or another is rare, however, and entails a usually visible 
and awkward rearrangement of lower beams to regain the framing axis above. The 
invisible roof construction of the .lapanese conceals all such difficulties of adjustment, if 
spatial requirements^^r perhaps no more than a derire for picturesque variety make it 
preferable to abandon a strict alignment, the results arc ludden above the ceiling. 

In the crow-section of the typical lute icon hall, the rooms are closed in by flat 
coffered ceilings. Above run the main horizontal demenU in the roof framing, a tier of 
large tree trunks—variously straight or curving—^ivhich serve as horizontal girders. .Along 
these a series of comparatively small posts rise to support the roof (fig. 200')* VVhere each 
post strikes the mfters, n horizontal runs across to the corresponding intersection on 
other side of the roof. This serves merely as ii brace, however, in eonlrasl to the moimting 
lienm tiers of Chinese practise, each holding the nc.\t by posts or k^ienimata; Uie Japanese 
twsts all stand on the main girders at the bottom of the system. The very «nde eaves 

“■ Fujishim*, op.ck., pp, 56 ff.; Imct# in tioji-ruien. iv, pp. StS IT, 

See ftbove, pp, Sfl. 78-9, 

.s« above, pp. i«o-i. aae-i. 
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overhang—sometimei^ almost us much as the height of culnmns and hracketing, and thus 
in striking coEitr4Ujt to the tiiuiii projections of the late Chinese sty]e“is supported princi¬ 
pally by one or two Jong hanegi on each Iraming axis, running from the eaves edge well into 
the interior, and balancing on the wall column as a fulcrum (%. 201). At the comers 
of the roof the hanegi radiate like the rafters of the Karayo and Tcnjikuyd^ to give effective 
diagonal supportn 

A iiuirke<i ehuractcristic of the late interior, emphasi^d by the general Ul^e of flat 
ceilings^ h a sense of dominiint horiiiontalily. Even when the ceilings are fairly high, as 
in the Chionin or the Honganji halls* their actual dimensions are disguised by the over¬ 
whelming extension of the space in depth and to either side, TJiis sense of lowness rules 
also on the exterior* where the great roof* sweeping down to a \ride overhang, dwarfs the 
w^alls inlo insignificance. Tliisp again* b a pi>iut of fundamental difference with the Chinese 
style. The Chionin as a type may be contrasted with any one of the great palaces of the 
Forbidden City of Pekiiig. Tlie projiortions of the latter, pnrticubrly on the interior, 
stress a strong vcrticality which domiimtes any extension of floor area. 

Japanese halls of the older sects, rebuilt in recent centuries on their originnl ground- 
plans^ frequently show' cross-sections which have presented much of the ^patiai sense of 
their first erections. The Daibutsuden of Tddaiji and the Kondo of To|i, raised in their 
final form at the end of the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries re^jpeclively, have the 
high Chinese pre^portions of the Nara style*^*® The early seventeenth century lecture hall 
of Enrj^akuji has a cross-section m the complex manner of Kaimkura (fig, 184)* The 
chancel is three bays deep; the rear two bays rise, high up* into a pseudo open roof* while 
the single bay in front h covered by another. The raido across the front of the hall has a 
depth of two bays. The buiiding is two-storeye<t on the exterior, which normally entails a 
single bay moko»hi aisle running aM arouml under the lower rooL Since the two-bay public 
room contains no interior columns, its outer half—under the low' roof—is covered by luw^* 
slanting rafters, while the inner half rises much higher, to a coffered ceiling at the level 
of the top of the main eaves bracketing (fig, 100) . The cidunms which suppurt the main 
eaves are held by transverse heatns running across the midd. Tliis aw^fcward solution of a 
disagreement between plan nnd section is not found in earlier Japanese architecture; its 

*** Dmbut^dim'r ilaiiiiiuiTHi, Shii/o, jjp. ^fcunoyaiDaEiJo vel, pp. ]^l^uyiiina, 

p* O't Toji Kondo: Mroku, ibid., pp, S-I5; N~jihoji-ihifpu^ p, 

*^*5Aryd. pp. 4Sfl-7, pis. IGO-S. The ftft:?C3Ujit of the fifual Myprerlian of the PalkofJo la given in die 

PP- ^-7 (in the series 

Ttndmthu-zemho ^ Tokyo, 1GS7|. 

^The pMenl Drigsrikn ordeted by Lord leoiiLsu, from {IflSlJ to M Ibc s&mc 

time ns the Komponchudo. A great liali of two storeys. It rises up Eike some towering peak. In serried 
roabt Ufioa iUi red ejivea are stl out monsters and elephant henuty b earrkd to its limit in ibe 

cnnslniciion ..." 

The dedication record of a prevlomi re^rectioa of {OuTuthoTUiju, Skakkabu, pp. WOI fT.) speaks 

of the Ddkudo of that time aa possessing a mMo ftttd ns being a huUding of a ken, Th« pre^nt building 
h a by t( (plan given by IVikyyamn, ''Teiuiai Shmgoii," B^^k-koUoifakM-koifa^ ui. 5g. G* alongside those 
of the building in llie Heian era). Hie t3S5 record* since it mentSems m men, probably Tcfer* to the 
buiiditig as a whole inatend of lo the diancej mctely. Presumably, tberefEKro^ the Dalkodo of 1385 was in 
plan much tike the existing hah. 
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use may be due to Chinese inHtience, since the same de^dee is often seen in the SIing-Ch‘ing 
iftyle arowiid Peking 

Tiie seventeenth century nmin hah of Kiyomissudera,**'^ uuusuuUy compUcaiecl in plan* 
betrays in its cross-section a process of growth from simple beginnings^ The chancel is 
covered by a high pseudo open roof^ w'hjch continues down over aisles used by tlie priests 
in front and back. This portion of the hall stands on soUd ground, and must represent a 
sunrdval in form from the original hall of the early ninth centuryj ndth a chancel and 
ambulatory plan^ probably seven by four, and a true open roof. Later centuries added a 
spacious raido three bays deep, with an extra bay of porch, all thk later comlruction 
being raised on a platform extending far over the edge of the hillside^ 

EXTERIOR ASD INTERIOR BUILDING ELEMENTS 

The details of Buddhist architecture from the fourteenth century' on are dtaraclerized 
by a thorough eoleclicisra. The infinence of the new styles imported from Soutli China in 
the early Kamakura period bad been strong enough to affect native )>uilding practises 
almost from their first ap^iearance in Japan: this dismtegnition of Heian tradition continudl 
in succeeding centuries until the identity of the " Japanese" style was almost 

completely lost. \t the ^me lime the Chinese styles were diemselves fdlected by Japanese 
conservatism. The T^rtpkuyo, as we have seen, W'as able to maintain its inclepondence for 
only a few' decades, and persisted thereafter as a small repertory of details^ Tile 
continued for centuries without radical change within the limits of it^ stronghold, the Zen 
sect* Outside of that its use in anything like a pure form seems always lo have been 
exceedingiy rare; as in the ease of tlie " Indian " style, its effect on Japanese architecture 
in general has been that of ii collection of details^ rather than a strongly coherent w'hok* 
Except in Zen monasteries, thcreforep and in rare cases of re-ercction within a tenacious 
local tradition like that of Nara, fonmd Buddhh^t buildings of recent centuries have beeu 
designed not within any single styki but by on assemblage of motives from everj' source, 

The essential qualities of this fusion must have been fixed In Japanese preference at 
a comparatively early date, thenceforth to constitute in Ihemsclves a |>owerfnl new tradi¬ 
tion* In spite of its original eclecticism, the final Japanese “ mixdl ” style. Set€hny0, 
proved itself far more firmly entrenched against further invasion than had the pure tt uyd 
of the twelfth century. A last ripple of continental influence entered Japan in Slomoyama 
with tlie ICoreim campaign of Hideyoshi, and was continue^l into early Ivdo by the arrival 
of emigninls from the collapsing Ming empire. Opposed by deep-sealed national habit in 
rehgioiis architecture+ how'cver, its results were sporadic and limited in degtee; and after 
the closing of the islands to further intereourse with the outer world, reaction overwhelmed 
even that mild unfamiliBrity, retaining from the wliolc late Chinese style only a few minor 

E. g.. in the Wing dyiia.-^y Ta^frSidi between P<^kb(T and the Summer Palace. 

*** AmanuiDR^ iijk pb* ZamAu, MoiuDyaina-EdD vot, pp, Iflst-S; MniiiyiuiiA, 

p, IH7s KjyotEiLmiclera teita in iii, pp. HO? fl- (giviiiK a loiifi list of burnings and n-vrcctSons, 

bat iio poailivc oidenee of eadier forms) t Tlie pieliirc kxdII Ki^omkud^-tnffi painted io Jil7, shows a 
partial view of tkc itiaja hall which eoiresponds very wdl to the eiifltiae forain with the plntfom la front 
raised on a scaffoldiJig above ihc ravine, and ondosed by corridor wings (A^^al^nionMAiUn, i. p. ?l) . 
The last groal coftflagralioo wai U after which re-treelion was icompleled in J^* 
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decKjrative ideas. Even the headquarters of the last Zen sect to be trsnsferred to Japan, 
Mampukuji on Obakusati, founded by a Chinese and directed by Chinese abi>ots lor 
generations, is half submerged in Japanese architectumt conservatism,^'' Its buddings are 
much Jess JVIing in style than the Zen halls of Kamakura arc Sung. The pen'ading character 
of the monastery, indeed, is the sort of fmdon typical of the period from ISXuroinachi to 
Edo: Chinese in ground-plan and liturgiad disposition, late Ming in such details as railings, 
column-bases, and roof ornaments, late Karayo —^i. e, on adaptation of Sung—in other 
features like bracketing, and purely Japanese in oil niceties of roof construction. The 
single exception to this overwhelming dominance of indigenous tradition in the Edo period 
is provided by three hroneh monasteries of the some sect, Kofukuji IISofukuji and 
FukusaijJ in Nagasaki; “* a port city wdlhout cultural history and the one point of contact 
between Japan and foreign nations, to which the seventeenth century style of Fukien was 
transplanted by Chinese emij^ants largely for their own use (fig. Ii7), 

Application of the features of the “ mixed ’* style to the design of a given icon hall 
seems to have been directed by a varying balance of convenience and ornamental effective¬ 
ness. The former demands that the roof be extended forward (and often also to the rear) 
as a spacious kohai porch to shelter the arrival of worshippers and their removal of foot¬ 
gear: it makes utmost inevitable, also, the surrounding of the building by a vvide wooden 

”*TMiat>e. " Zriislia," livikk-kokaiftfltit-kitint, i, pp. osff.; Amnauma, SMyS, pp. 44SJ.4. pb. ia&-70: 
Z^Toka, Moirtnyamn-EJa voi.. pp, SOS-17; texts in £oi»-riitVq, jib pp. 1071 3. Tlic foundi-r, Yia-yuaji 
tJnpiiiiese pronuncmlioii liigm, iSfht-IOVS), had lietonrir the abbot of the Chinese mother temple. Htiflng- 
po-ahon lit in Fukien, in 1039. In liiS4 im the mutation of n Juj/anese priest he crossed the sea to 
Nnfiwki, nt)(l look up his ruirlence at the local Zen teniplr of Kdfulniji For several years he 

Imveiled from one Icniplr lo another, in 1659 Tcaehing Edo and beiii^ welcomed by the Tottigawa ShugUfi. 
In ICOI. Lavinj' hoen culled to take chaTj;c of tin? newly fonned Zen tnomutery at Clbitkusan, he hc^on its 
erection as lint abtwl. taking the Chuiesc temple of the some name ta hia model (for which, see aboii'e, 
p, Sia>. The lirsl 13 ahbots were nil Chinese, invited over from llic Ch‘ipg; it was oolj- In 1738 tliit 
conlrol Erst passed into Japanese hands. 

cf. Tnnabe. “Zenshu." pjt, fiO-l. fiR, D nt front {the main hod}. Fiml of the Noensaki 
emigre monaslenea, traditionally fonnilcd by one Chen.yuan mm from Kinii[^!;i^ Fii-liang-iLfurti 
who esune oi-er around Kiio, iKcnmc a monk in Nagasaki, and built o small retreat on the site of tli* 
existing motiiwtciy. The erection of a loniinl layout was undertaken by the second abbot, after hia arrival 
in je^i, between 1933 and IMl, Oldest remaining building is the triple gate, which may go bad to 1693: 
the main hall U a IPth ccintiiiy rebuilding, though in Chinese style. 

SSfukvji', Tanalie, o^.cif.. pp. ««-5; Amantiina, SAryd, pp. 444-7; Zufotii, Momoyama-Edo vol., pp. 
S53B-63. Tnnabe explains the trection of so many Chinese tenipirs in Nagasaki at the same {leriod as being 
DU atteoipt to prove that itiosc involved were not mlhercnts of Cbdstiiinily, lien being rigidly suppressed. 
ThJ.s one was founded by cniigranta from Fuhiett in lOCO, and had its principal pvriiid of expansbt) at the 
mid ecnluiy. It was the thini abhot, f-jan (iw emigre ol 1044) who summoned Yiii-ydan from 

Hiiang-pi-shoi), with the purjiosc of reviving and reforming the Zen rent in Japan. 

Important remalruiyf buildings are tlie *' triple ” gate of IS4». lie " gate of the first sununil *' oI 1369, 
the hall of protedine tlic Law of 1731, the main hall of 1616, and the bell and drum towers of 1738. 

Fnfrtrjaijii Amnniinift, ZOroku, Momoyama-Edo vol., pp, $64-60. First fuended l;y on emIpS of H^S 
from Ch^flon-chou, Fukien, one Chiao-lioj who «!t up a small shrine to wOrthlp a Chinese sailota’ 

goddess. In 1040, a certain Chicb-ying was called over from K'ai-yiiiin-sau Ch*>iftB-cbou to 

be its first abbot, nnd fDTinal buildingB were erected. The principal structures rsnauiing from this period 
are the middle gate, the *' front hall," and the main hall. 
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verandah sheltered by the eaves, to facilitate clFCUlation to all doonvsys. The porch 
narrower than tlie whole facade, or kohai, seems to have been n purely .fapunese invention, 
ami no Chinese influence baa affected the wooden balcony and railing since Tang. In 
those elements, therefore, the details are necessarily based on the " Japanese " style. The 
intereoluranar bracketing of the porch will be a sculptural version of the kacriimata 
typical of H'ayd practise; aside from sculptural elaborations, the one obvious departure 
will be the stone bases of the porch pillars, in w’hieh moribund '* Japanese " tradition will be 
replaced by the more ornamental KarajfO shape. In the rest of the building, the balcony 
and the raised interior wooilen floor—^integral features of the “ Japanese “ style—conceal 
all bases, and obviate the necessity for any formal treatment. Wall columns will lie con¬ 
nected and braced by the stout column-enclosing beams of native practise, necessary in 
a land of earthquakes. These, in turn, will make preferable the selection of the heavy 
moulded door and wimloiiv frames of the lEoyd, to which the beams sert'e as lintel and sili- 
The doors themselves, on the other hand, in a building of any pretentiousness, wiH be 
panelled in the " Chinese ” formula, more appropriate in its elaboration than the plane 
surfaces of the rival style, Windows will be latticed by bars of sturdy proportions—the 
thin , patterned grille-work of early Zen halls must have soon proved its impmcticality— 
and may be framed either in the Wayo oblong or the K.arayo cusped ** arch,” Bracketing, 
again, may follow either style, or combine features of both. On the interior, entablature 
details may lie chosen at wdll from the eclectic repertory; beams, however, will almost 
always follow the more decorath-e Kamyo, Ceilings are usually variants of native tradition, 
since the flat " mlitor form of the KuTayO w'itb its painted dragon is loo closely itlentified 
witli Zen iconography for general use by other sects; sometimes late 5ling influence will 
be seen in the adoption of a tyt>e with large, shallow coffers, filled with painted inedolbotis. 
The pure Aarat/o characteristic of exposed mterior bracket cantilevers never appeiirs except 
in blindings erected for special reasons on a Zen plan. The altar platfonn and its tempietto 
shrine are noTmally Kafayo, in deference to the decorative richness of the style. The 
omanicntal transoms, finally, which separate chancel from public areas, will represent an 
ancient Japanese tradition, modified by a w'ood-carving tctjmique and subject matter 
borrowed from late Ming, 

Design by such a process of free choice, bound only by convenience and ornamental 
effectiveness, is the first charncterUtic of a late style, w'hich has Iveen divorced by its own 
inescapable evolution from all functional vitality. Japanese religious architecture wits 
kept partially alive into tlie early Edo period by the necessities of plan development posed 
by papular Buddhism, and by the structural difficulties involved in work of such magni¬ 
tude. After the great balb of the Chionin and the West Hongaoji, all its problems were 
solved and reduced to formulae, and nothing remained to sustain even n one-sided life. 
The final step, marking the death even of continuity of tradition, has been reached in 
the twentieth century wHth the advent of archaeological imitation of the vanished 
“ pure " styles. 

The series of details discussetl below has been reduced to those which show a marked 
development during the late perioil. Others, like column bases and verandahs, must be 
passed by except for their mention in the preceding description of the typical late Icon ball. 
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In a discu^iou concerned pnmanly 'ndlh the devetopment of Japanese Buddhist 
architecture, the Zen temples of Nagasaki, with their almost purely Chinese style, might 
be omitted entirely. At the same time, it is well to notice that they furnish something more 
than evidence of a direct connection, in the seventeenth and eigbteentli centuries, between 
the Japanese port and the coastal regions of south Cliinn. With a few published buildings of 
Fukien, Chekiang, and Kuanglung, they ser\'c as the best remaining proof from the conti- 
neiil of the cadstence of the Tenjikuyo or " Indian ” style in the same provinces five hundred 
years earlier. The erections of Sofukuji, especially Uie *' Law-protecting hall,** show several 
of the unique structumi and ornamental features found in the Todaiji great ^uth gate, 
which since the thirteenth century had disaptjeared almost entirely from Japanese practise. 
The brackets are set in tiers through the body of the column, and run out on tjaiLsverse axes 
only (except at the final step where they support the eaves purlin); there are no inler- 
colutnnar units. Projecting Umticr ends arc carved into mouldings not far removed from 
the IweLftli century Tenjifruyd and tlie bearing-blocks ore elaborated by the 

typical sarato moulding of the “ Indian ” style (fig. 117), The cross-section of the “ Law- 
protecting hall ’* is of interest from another point of view. The open front porch is covered 
fay its own curving *' gable ” inside, the design which the Chinese call chua» ig; the inner 
room terminates in a larger straight-line *' gable,** supported by the same sort of ornamental 
beam construction; w^^hilc at the back, abo^'c the altar, is a space covered by a fiat ceiling. 
Over all, on the exterior, is a single hlp-and-gable roof. This is a scheme previously 
discu.'iscd, found frequently in late south Chinese architecture, and mentioned in the late 
Ming gardening manual Tiian Chih, written by a native of Kiangsu.*" It Is the sole 
exception, and a provincial one, known to me to the general rule that there must be a 
direct corre.'pondence helwcen the interior and exterior designs of a Chinese building. In 
orthotiox Ch'ing practi.se in the north, the same sort of interior cross-section relationship—* 
between the porch with its cundng “ gable ** and the larger chancel—^is frankly expres^ 
outside by separate roofs. 

BllACKETtNC: 

Bracketing in the offida] Sung style, aa borrowed by the Karaj/d, continued without 
noticeable moclifications throughout late architecture; appearing, for example, in pure form 
in the highly eclectic seventeenth century founder's hall of Hyakumanben in Kyoto. Later 
Chinese advances toward smaller scale and multiplication of units seem to* have been 
entirely without infiueiice in Japan, except on the unique, transplanted monasteries in 
.Nagasaki. With the late sixteenth century*, a sculptural enrichment of the formula ap¬ 
peared, borrowed probably from the Korean style seen by the Japanese under Hideyoshi; 

Sw Altove. pp. isa-7i 

Late Koiasn bracketing, while usually indebted to the venetaHe world for its profudon of ama- 
tncolal forms, not infrpquflitJy uses aiiinud comhinatiotis which suggest the JapuKi^e. Three types jnoy be 
cited, lu one. the nomud bracketing is elalwnited by a large dragon cmer^ng from the top of escli column 
I list below Uw capital (neck and foie.|ega on the outside, rear and toil on the Imide). EKwnptes appear 
io the main haU of SiD'gyeu flirogM, Koju-gun, Shlmbukumen CAdijm- 

ktnrki-zuju, li. Jig. 5433); and may be oompiircd with the sunilar lue io Japan of a hou, el^hanl, or dragon 
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the projecting cantilever encls are carved in rich detaJi into the elongated head^ and bodies 
of elephants^ lions, or dragons (fig* 403) h The expense of such elaboration must have made 
its adoption always exceptional. It is seen in the early seventeenth century lecture hall 
of Enryakuji on Hieizan, and at its climax of costliness in the Nikko shrines j thereafter 
it WHS maintained throughout the Edo period as a traditiona! feature of the mausolea of 
the Shoguns, but seems to have soon died out elsewhere. 

Column-head bracketing of the late IVayd type is distinguished chiefly by the stiff 
gracelessncss of its proportions and cur\'cs. The intercolumnnr strut is nsually splaye<l 
widely at the bottom; sometimes it supports its beam through an intermediate cushion- 
timber with moukled ends* taken from the Chinese *’ repertory; and sometimes a kind of 
projecting skirt is introduced hetween strut and bemring-blockp producing the type called 
*^minoTttka ” or straw raincoat strut/' All these variants, bearable in Muromachi, 
are by the Edo period uniformly uopleasant in contour and proportioning* 

The sculptural preoccupations of late Japanc^ architecture are se^ to the full in 
the final evolution of the kaeruTruita^ the more elaborate Wa^fd intercolumnnr support. 
By the end of Kamakura what hnd originally been a smallj floral accent In the empty 
center of this member had grown upw^ard and out to the limits of the frame. The design 
had in some coses become pictoriah rather than fommlly decorative, and thus had ad-^ 
vanced, in a few fourteenth century exampleSp even to an abandonment of symmetry. In 
succeeding centuries, these tw^o tendencies, physical expansion of sculpture and pictorialliga¬ 
tion of design^ were came<l to an extreme. Many Muromaehi are still no more 

than ingenious variants of the floral arrangements of late Kamakura, prcsenling an in¬ 
tricate, symmetrical pattern of solids and voicti carved with only h suggestion of relief. 
Others* belonging chiefly to Shinto shrines, show a marked progress- The subjects of the 
sculptural fill arc those of contemporary screen painthig: compositions of foliage, flowers, 
and fruit, or set animal and vegetable combinationsp tiger and bamboo, Hon and peonj\ 
heron and lotus. The designs are resolutely assymrnelrical, and there is a noticeable 
increase in depth of carving.™ 

Tlie pace of this evolution wm noceleroted^ and its character intensified, by the great 

form in tho iame posidoHr In nnother type, tlie Donnal bracketing temutintes at the top in a dragon 9 
licAd, act above two cantDever benkg. Hiis oppeara, e, g., in the Fokwangjon ^haU of Sinkwiiiigsa 
CKokni, KaiflhQ-gun. Sekidomca variety, 

to the fiiU elaboration of Japjinese pradise at Nikko, iJbe bottom tier tmamates in a beak* the next ia n 
drngoTi, juid the topmoj»t in a bini or animal; ef. the nmin tnill of {Heiboku* Neibcii-gun, 

Neibenimen Eg, flS06), 

Tbcw tonwi TOiritily did not erigiiiate in Kot^u they are iJwaya ^omewhit eiceptiomi!, nnii are 

ertjdcly handled. A rignifleoat Imk b fnttaUhed by their prince in the early inh »ntu^^ Mancha paliicc 
at Mukden. Here the same dragona, more viefiroiuily carved, squirm through the architraves, or wTilhe 
arouEid the cdumua (cT. the Olii^tratlons in the by ItS 

» Tokyo, . There ja no real ^Tanehu style of arehitedurep so tlitat the ultimate mspuaikni for th^ 
id&a must be Chiiiew; ptoviocialp since it tfl eoiispicuoualy ab^foDt from the ofSeial iMing^b'bg tiittimer 

of Pekiog. ^ ^ 

iH emnparntive late formsi froin hlnTomachi to Edo^ cf* Amufiuma., Smys-p pi. 

Masoymna. pp, I40p 157-8, 17^; Kawokataii, Koki^ttchtku-npilmom, figs. -IS-Sj also photqgraplw 

throughout the later %"o1umes of Ziiroku. 
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incrcaiw m buildiug activity tn Mumoyaiua and early Edo ^viuch celebrated the magnifi¬ 
cence of Htdeyoshi and the first Tokugawa Shoguns. The rapid progress of a generation 
is seen in the buildings of Nikkd, in the contrast between the earliest buildings—still 
Momu 3 'ania and transitional in style (dg. £04) —and the climax of attainment in the 
latest.^^ In the developed Nikkb stylCj the sculpture is fully in the Tound, and is carried 
out at small scale with a complex interrelationship of planes. There is an important change 
in subject matter, adding pure illustration to the former decoratiTe and pictorial repertory, 
which seems to have been the result of late Ming influe nce and thus typically assumes 
the form of some scene from Chinese history or fable, enacted by puppet figures within 
the kaerumeita frame. The whole element, with all interest concentrated at its center, 
is in outline and proportioning at a much lower level than its Kamakura predecessor. 

Kaerumatd of the later seventeenth and eighteenth eenttiries elaborate the Nikko 
standard by un even greater depth of relief and complexity of carving. The sculpture, 
w'hich even in Momoyama had begun to encroach upon its frame, may now hide it In part 
or almost entirely with foliage, birds* tails, or doud scrolls; os u logical last step, the 
" legs *' are sometimes omitted entirely, and nothing remains but the intricacy of the 
sculpture, roughly follou'ing the lost kaemitUita. outline (fig. £0a). Such late examples 
illustrate a remarkably high level of the wood-cutter’s technique, combined with a char- 
acteristically Japanese mgcnulty of design. As elements of architecture with u pseudo- 
structural function, set normally so far above the eye that their amazing detail—all the 
patient undercutting of featliers and leafage, or the rngiatiating drollery of a Chinese tale— 
is tost in confusion, they arc deplorably irrelevant. 

In works of late Edo and Meiji, a sort of neo-classical reaction has effected a return 
to simplicity and boldness of scale, the “ legs ” being once more sturdy, and the sculpture 
reduced to a small, central ornament (fig. £00) , Without the sense of form lost through 
centuries of dalliance with other ideals, however, the virtues of these merely 

accentuate their ugliness. The ultimate, twentieLh century phase of scholarly archaeology 
has produced accurate imitations of the kaemmata of early and middle Kamakura, and 
even a reconstruction of the vanished version of the Nara period 

A aub’dass of kaerumaia without any otlier carving than tJiat of the legs, appears 
in buildings of less pretentiousness. The progressive degeneration of form— undisguised 
by amusing ornament—^ivhich this type illustrates with distressing clarity, ivas hastened 

Nikkd lUustritloiiH in MnmD^am^Kda voL, pp, 4S4-<!F^. Tlie rfmainji of ihc finst SJiCgiidi 

Ityiatt* were transferred to Nikkd in 1617 after a provisional mekusoleum had been completed in tlie prcvjoiia 
year, in 16£1 lemitsli undertook the eolargenieiit of ihc IcLyout, and initialed a second period of conalnicH 
tion — eolllii^; on the whole of japan for contrihutioris—*wMch was not finished uuld 10S6. Most of the 
bnildini^ of leyaaii's nhrinc, the To$hogu this work of eKpanHon^ lemitao died in tSSl; 

hia shrine. Daiymn completed (largely an the model of the cariict^ at a digbUy sm^cr senle) 

In the niiact Uiw year^. 

^ Exiampres which I have seen mysdf, dating in the present era of Showa, tnetude the new miun hall 
of irng^ii on Tokaoxan west of Kyoto, which imitates A kte Kamakura type; the new Amidfdo on Hidtan, 
which imiULes laic Bciaa, in a design strongly mninbeent of Oie Amidado of Hokaiji; and the new innin 
haU of Kongobnjj on Kd>^n;ififi, for which the architect was Professor Amanumai and in which the kamumofa 
hnve their hlsloricaLEy enrtiestp inverted " V form^ 
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in early Edo l>y the adoption of a peculiarly repcllant form of “shoulder” foliation; the 
malign influence of ^vliich has continued to the present day. 

An appropriate characteristic of bracketing in the " mixed ” style la its eclectic com¬ 
bination of forms taken from different soiuces. In the most lavish buildings of Nikko, 
the normal richness of a Karayo entablature, first exaggerated by a sculptural transforma¬ 
tion of forms, is carried even further by sculptured kaertiinald crowded between the 
bracketing units. The monumenial tradition of the " Japanese ” style may be modified 
by " Chinese ” influeucc: the use of tivo cantilever ends instead of one, or the embellishment 
of the single cantilever by Kara^fo details. A frequent practise in buildings of eclectic 
elaboration is to place a Wayo bracketing system on the more ornamentally effective 
T-shaped beam combination of the " Chinese ” style, the upper timber resting on the 
column top and the lower piercing it {fig. 202). The essential features of Tenjlkayd 
bracketing are e.xtremely rare in late architecture, but the bearing-block typical of the 
style—with a dish-shaped member beneath the moulding—often appears in one special 
use. The roof of the front porch, in the conventional late icon hall, is held by a purlin 
supported by column-head bracketing and an intercoiumnar kaeiuntata. This purlin 
usually extends some distance beyond the porch pillar, to take care of a wide roof overhung. 
The extension is supported by bracketing which rises not from the pillar capital but from 
the column-piercing beam, itself carried a foot or more beyond the comer. The beam thus 
becomes a sort of bracket arm; and since it pierces the pillar Instead of emerging from the 
capital, justifies the use of “ Indian ” style detail in the bearing-block which it caiTics.*^ 

The late versions of the tabasami —the huge, W'cdgc-shaped block ivhich acta as a 
farace between the porch piUar bracketing and the roof rising beliind it—exhibit the same 
sort of sculptural development as contemporary kaemmaia-, reaching a climax of intricacy 
in early and middle Edo, when the whole form becomes a tangle of thrcc-dimensiona] 
foliage, blossoms, and birds (fig. 209); and thereafter stiffening by reaction into an ungainly 
ffatnoss, ugly in outline and monotonous in surface ornament. 

Beams rx the Wau, Peaxe; 

The strengthening of the typical late icon hall by VFayd column-endosing beams in 
tliree or more tiers, has been mentioned at the head of this section; and should be set in 
contrast with the practise, noted directly above, of using an omamentat A'ortryo beam 
coznbmatloD at the column tops. A further modification of traditional principles involves, 
in such a combination, the replacement of the simple lower iiinber piercing the column 
tops by the decorative form of beam W'hich had previously been used only in interiors of 
" Chinese ” style. VVe have seen this change foreshadowed at the end of Kamakura, in 
the axial bay of the main hall of Futaiji in Nara; later examples of the practise are rare 
until the eighteenth century, when it becomes an established feature of conventional 
design, applicable all around the building (fig. 205). The form and characteristic orna¬ 
ment of this member in standard late use will be discussed under its proper sub-heading 
of “ Interior Beams." 

E. (T- Z^oku, MomoyimiA-Eilo vij,, pp. Ifnmi a ininfjr sbriae buildioE, in the piedneU of ibr 

tbfukuabijiia-jiteslw; cbcHien mriely because of Llie availnbillty of the illustration). 
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The ends of the Karayo beam combination, projecting beycnd the comer column, 
follow in most late examples the general Aribunn conventions established in Sung, vaiy^ing 
only in the skill and boldness with which their mouldings are cut« The ends of the column- 
enclosing beams do not project, since each forms a miter joint at the comer with the 
corresponding beam at right angles to it. The only marked evolution in beam ends is 
that undergone by the timber which pierces the tops of the porch pillars. This termination 
had already assumed decorative forms in late Kamakura, varying apparently as the source 
of the tradition followed was " Indian " or " Chinrae/' During hfuromachi the shapes 
traceable to the former source, ndth a silhouette of abstract mouldings and a long channel 
leading in to a heart-shaped perforation, were gradually altcicd by the progress of wood- 
carving technique.^" In Momoyama they were finally transformed into the elephant’^s 
head which they had long resembled, now rendered realistically in the rouml. As a variant, 
the period developed also a porch beam terminating in the front half of a lion, with raised 
fore-legs, which became even more popular in Edo. The two forms are sometimes seen 
combined in late versions to produce a monster with the head and trunk of an elephant 
entl the paws of a carnivore; occasionally they are replaced by the head of n dragon. In 
the final phase of technical mastery and of architectonic decadence, heads and bodies may 
be tudsted out of line, so that the animals seem to be turning to look forward at the 
advancing worshipper. At Nikko this zoopomorphic treatment is used not only for porch 
beams but in the main block of the building as well, as a modilicutiou of the under member 
of the conventional Karayo beam combination; and here it may be applied not only at 
the corners—^with the lion's head emerging beneath a still formal upper timber—but also 
as a projection in the transverse sense on every column axis, adding additional plastic 
emphasis to the rhythmic subdivision of the facade. 

Doona and \^d^■no\vs: Transoms; 

A brief outline of the door, nindow, and transom treatments common in the “ mixed " 
style has already been given. All three elements receive elaborate sculptural embellish¬ 
ment in the Edo mausoleum formula standardized at Nikko, In Buddhist architecture 
proper, any decoration of the window other than that furnished by an arched, “ Chinese’* 
frame is rare. In the furnial icon hall, again, the doors are usually of the panelled, 
■' Chinese '* type, enli^^ened only by the studded metal plates w'hich strengthen the frame¬ 
work, and by an open grille at the top (fig, £03). A sub-stratum of Buddhist building 
practise, linked by small scale and lack of monumcDta! formality to the mausoleum and 
Shinto shrine, is less restrained. In this class, representeil chiefly by the small, single- 
opening gateway, the panels may receive various sculptural additions. A treatment typical 
of the Momoyama style places the (usually floral) emblem or mem Idt of the donor at 
large scale in a single panel running across each door. In Edo a favorite motif is the playful 
Chinese lion, carved often in the highest relief, which may be placed in several panels 
against badegrounds variously plain or Aoral. Tlie ornamental style may also be applied 

•w For cbiim of t'r5a»id forms from Uurvmachi to Edo, cf. .4m«iniiinn, Shiy6, pi*. iSe, ISO: 
ihirifSi p, I'U; figs. 33. SS. Tor probable ooDtiuental prototypeit for the fooioorptiic 

X:4bafia, we above, note 633. 
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in icon bolls of informal type, Unkei! more clo^Iy by plan sind constniction to the palace 
than to the traditianal temple. An excellent example—^hartlly surpassed even at Nikko 
for wealth of detail—^is the axial pair of doors of the main hall of Zuiganji in hliitsushinia 
(hg, £10) .*'* Here the largo panels nt the top arc filled with a patterned grillework in good 
Zen tradition; the rest contain closely crowded floral, wave, and cloud designs, while the 
whole doorway is framed by vertical and horizontal friezes in the same lavish technique. 
A general low' relief makes this Moraoyama version a rich but not loo distracting pari in 
the w'hole hall design. At the apogee of sculptural boldness in the eighteenth century, when 
the lions may project a foot beyond the frame, all sense of unity is lost in baroque 
luxuriance of mass. 

The sculptured tramsom seems to have been developed for domestic use, and thus 
appears in stimptuous Momoyama form in the abbot’s apartments of the West Uonganji 
in Kyoto, originally a part of the FusbimJ Castle built by Hsdeyoshi,*” In the Edo 
period, the formula was extensively used as a part of the eclectic repertory of the main 
hall, piimarily to emphasize the distinction between chancel and public areas. Such later 
versions parallel Uie rlevdopmcnt of tlie kaerumata, both in the inmeasing depth of their 
relief and in their frequent use of illustrative subject matter taken from Chinese sources. 

Roofs juju Theie Obnaments: 

The roofs of late halls—^normally tiled for greater rnonumeutality—'sfaow an increasing 
use of the intersecting gables already in tentative use in Kamakura. In the Edo period the 
cutA’cd “ Chinese ” gable, karahafu, may be used to emphasize the center bay of a wide 
porch, and may even interrupt the eaves lines of a Zeii icon hall or monumental gateway, 
tn the smaller, “ Chinese” gates, karanron, roofed by cypress shingles, gable intersections 
arc standard, the curved form facing to front and rear and the normal triangle opening 
on each end. Over the entrance to prieats’ apartments—^less bound by tradition than the 
main hall—transverse gables may be doubled for the same emphatic effect os that gained 
by the multiple pediments of Italian Baroque, a curve over the porch with a larger triangle 
above and behind it, running back into the main roof. 

The outline of the late karahafu, rising abruptly and almost flat on top, is markedly 
inferior to the long, gradual curve of the Kamakura original. 

The tile ornaments of the main ridge follow two long-established traditions, the 
demon's face and the abstract ihvthiguchi lopped by three flaring tile-ends,**' The former 
in Momoyama and Edo versions attains a climax of bold plasticity, with a homed, jutting 
forehead, protruding nose and jaw, and deep-sunk eyes and mouth. In Uie latter, Kama* 
kurn convention is carried on without greater change than a loss of subtlety. On Edo 
gable-ends, tliese acroteria ate typically framed by formal tile cloitd-scroUs, roughly similar 
in outliuG as they descend to the separated halves of kaemmata, .4 fully cquipjied roof 

For Zujg'anji UuUduigi, aw AmanutiiA, Zuno^, MAiaayjuna-Edci ¥(J„ pp- 1S4-S3, After a purported 
foundatiaD in the Olh century, tbc furluncA of the monastery were revived by the lord of the Sendai region. 
Dale hfasamune who Ksd it rebuilL bctwcetl 1004 And 16011 k 

pp, £7-0. Piuzuoab)-' p. tSfl, 

i6ld.+ pp^ for tile fcunna- 
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is provided uLo simpler acroteria ut the ends of the gable and hip ridges, and orna¬ 
mental finjaJs at the corners. In certain districts these last assume imaginative forms which 
suggest ao influence from the highly developed tile art of south China. Along the shore 
of Lalce Biwa below Hieizan, for example, 1 have seen in one village temple, dedicated to 
\ akushi, a gateway with iiiiiab in the shape of small vvarrior deities, guarding against 
disease; on another gate nearby, Chinese sages riding on dolphins; on many buildings in 
the Tendai headquarters of Saikyoji iSli#, monkeys in amusing attitudes. These in¬ 
stances J^y represent isolated, regional sur^vals of a once general practise. Metropolitan 
temples in Kyoto and elsewhere, most of which look as if their roof ornaments had been 
restored in the nineteenth century, show instead a monotonous standardization within a 
meagre repertory of Chinese lions and lotus buds. 

Beams a^td Inter-Beam -SuFFortrs; The Gable Fieu>: 

As I have mentioned, the Karayo type of bcami Is used almost exclusively in eclectic 
halls of any degree of pretentiousness, The evolution of this originally simple member 
between Kamakura and late Edo is almost os clearly marked as that O'f the koefvnfutUit 
The Chinese beam possessed at the outset a number of distinguishing pccuharltics. 
Its under edge was parallelled by an " eyebrow,” moyu, originally a very narrow sinkage. 
Its downward curve to the impost at each end was cut across by a diagonal line, so<fef7!n, 
at first achieved merely fay a small difference of plane. The under surface of the beam 
was embellished by a long, narrow, sunk panel, slutkujobiyn, terminating in a simple half 
quatrefoil. All of thew features underwent a progressive development, tile major portion 
of which was accomplished in the Edo period. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the depth of the “ eyebrow ” might be as much as a third that of the whole beam and the 
sinkage might be subdivided into two or three parallel steps. The diagonal had become a 
foliated contour, continued a foot or more toward the center by large, incised seroUs (fig. 
ISO) ; while the soffit panel had token the form from which it derives its name of 
jobori, or * priest’s staff,” enriched by parallels and with a new, coraplcs head like that 
of the Buddhist crozier. The final standardization in the eighteenth century went well 
beyond even this jwint. In tj-plcal versions from middle Edo to Meiji, the “eyebrow” 
occupies a full half of tjie beam, and is given an claljorately moulded cross-section. The 
diagonal’s rmceau has the heaviness of a Roman frieze, and is incised with an ingenious 
variation of levels, some deep and others shaUow, to give pictorial light and shade; the 
whole ornament may extend from the end of tJie beam more than halfway to the renter 
(figa, S05, 207, 800). 

The rising eif-kdryo version of the “ Chinese ” beam has been a standard feature of 
bhmto architecture since late Kamakura, used as a means of transverse connection between 
porch pillars and the columns of the j^n block. ThU device sometimes appears in Budd- 
mst practise as well, the member receiving the same ornamental treatment as the normal 
interior In the mausoka of the Tokugawa Shoguns^ the ebi~hdrifd in use Is 

someUmes supplanted by a realisrically carv'cd dragon, whose head projects in front of 
the porch entablature; an innovation taken directly from the contmenl.«« 

Since almost all late haU interiors are enclosed by fiat ceilings, tlie only usual oppor- 
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timity inside the building for a vertical combination of beams and inter-beam j^upports 
is as a pseudo-structural frieze beneath the ceiling brackets. Beams and bracketing arc 
connected alternately by cut-out kaerumat^t and squat big bottle posts ” inUi^huktii 
the whole treatment is late, without any structural just ideation, and as disagreeable in 
general elTect as its details ore corrupt. A more traditional use for the combination has 
survived in the gable held. Here the source of design in almost all cdectic buildings is 
the old KaTay6 formula of the earliest Zen halls, the two breams separated by tw o taiiichuka 
and the upper supporting a third strut as the kingpost- In the very large buildings of 
popular Buddhism erected during the Edo period, the greatly increased depth of the 
interior has produced roofs^ond thus gable fields—of unprecedented size, making possible 
a netv elaboration of treatment. The longer beams are thus typicaUy separated by three 
supports, two stmts and a large kaeruinata between. The lower lieam, raised some distance 
above the end roof, is frequently held by three-beaded brackets spaced to cottfonn tvith 
the supports above; in the most complicated examples, of the eightcentlv century, this 
bracketing may be in two steps instead of fiat against the W’all, with parallel stripping 
between in imitation of the typical irayd “comice** (fig, £11), The katrumata used 
follow the trend of fashion, with a sculptural fill whifdi projects far beyond the frame or 
supplants it entirely. In middle and late Edo, alt intcrsticea between the pseudo-structural 
framework of beams and supports may be crowded nriUi a heavy rinceau in relief. The 
ebi-korffo makes an occasional appearance in gable fields of less than this ultimate degree 
of lavishness, as a sort of prop on the outside of the stmt holding the upper beam. Occa¬ 
sionally, again, the stmt itself is modified to the so-called cigala^ or “ pannier *’ form, by 
the addition of appendages on each side, which may be completely foliated or may take 
the shape of kaeruTimta legs. 

The tj^jical late gable is <lccorated by three pendants hiding the projecting purlins, 
a geggo at the apex and two keUihtkmhi well down the slope of the barge-hoards.*** In 
these the Kamakura formula is carried on with a marked dedine itt suavity of curve and 
proportioning. The spirals are carried deep into the body of the pendant; the outlines 
approach a semicircle, or relax into an incoherent meander. The “ fins,’* hire, at cither 
side are sometimes carried so far along the bargeboards that those of geggo and Jn^tukakushi 
almost meet, destroying the effect of tlie long bargeboard lines and giving the gable 
instead the look of a truncated trefoil arch. As in the cose of the kaeruvuiUi, the geggo 
from the Edo period on may become completely sculptural, the usual transformation being 
a phoenix in flight. 

Decoratios; 

In the mausolea of the Shoguns and great datmyOs of the Edo period, and in a few 
contemporary Shinto shrines, interiors and exteriors alike are decorated with the utmost 
lavtshness, all the arts—painting, woo<l-carving, metal-work, lacquering—^bmng combined 
to leave no portion of the bm'Iding without ornament. Whether for economy or because 
of greater conservatism, the more monumental architecture of Buddhism seems to have 
been quite unaffected by this orgy of decoration. Except for their greater elaboration of 

"^'For chaTLs of fomu, Me SkijiS, {tU> 1^7, 1S4. 
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sculptural detail, the exteriors of late halls normally follow the simple practises of the 
past. Those belonging to the older sects often retain the original color scheme of red and 
yellowj while those of the sects dating from Kamakura are usually left unpainted except 
for a coating of white on the cut faces of brackets, cantilever ** beaks/' etc. Late interiors 
are typically enriched in restricted areas only, rather tlian by the all-over decoration of 
Nara and Heian, The columns directly adjacent to the altar may be gilded, in harmony 
iritlr the gilding of the altar shrine, the furniture, and the hangings; in the conventional 
Shin hall, the division between worshippers and priests is made as magnificent as possible 
by painted sliding panels and painted or gilded transom sculptures; the rest of the interior 
is normally left in natural wood. 

The history of monumental building in Japan begins ns a tributary to the much older 
und stronger current of architectural practise in China. At this last phase of the Japanese 
evolution, it is interesting to draw the comparison between the two countries once more, 
os a measure of diange and racial preference. After twelve hundred years, what was in 
the bepnning the closest possible similarity has widened out to become an unbridgeable 
gulf. The ** golden " hall of Toahodaiji is to all intents and purposes a Chinese building 
!iet up on Japanese sod, A temple hall of the Edo period ts os unlike its contemporary 
Chinese cousin in the nth degree as is possible ffor two traditions sharing a common 
building material arul a common past), Both stand as more or less degenerate successors 
to the ancient and honorable traditions behind them. The comparison becomes the more 
inslrucUve when it takes in those traditions as well, and so show's the direction of advance 
in each country. Edo temple architecture, set against its own ancestors of Naro, Heian, 
and Kamakura, is far freer and more evident in ground-plan, more certain and bolder in 
structural science, more lavish in sculptural ornamentation. As against the relatively 
narrow repertories of earlier stylea, it has the endless variety of frank eclecticism, undis¬ 
turbed by logic or prindpte. Ch'ing architecture, on the other hand, is far less imaginative 
in design, more monotonously regular in plan and details than its predecessor of Sung, 
for example. The Chinese de^’clopraent seems to have had its phase of undisdplined 
sculptural exuberance as early as Han; the later styles hove become more and more severely 
ardiitectomc, at least in the north. The Ch'ing monumental style of Pddng and its en¬ 
virons, underneath n b]as;e of color is more austere and rigidly circumscribed than any 
Palladlanism in the West; satisfied with the endless repetition of a dozen standard types, 
as suspidous of sculpture as the most fanatical neo-classic purist. The Ch'ing style in toto 
is like a scries of Chinese ancestor portraits, impeccably dignified, handsome in shape and 
color, impressive at first but soon monotonous. The Edo style, from the guide-books' 
Nikko doivn, has the different monotony of a series of Kunisada prints, rich, accomplished, 
striking; and wravering always on one ride or another of the horder-lme of vulgarity. 
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A. IZdiTfliji: UiiiBip«ich(ib1c evidence for tbc first completion of H&ryilji ia ipvcn by the iiuKHption 
incistxl on the rear of the bronac hato of the image of \ alciisbi • on the aftat of the Koudd: 

" When, in the august leign of the Emperor who nifcd from the Groat Lakegide Palace 
ti.e, Yomci-teniid, dSti-fi} the greai Imperial pcraon Mcteaied—the year being that of tSS«)--hc 

KimunoiiKl the groat Imperial Empress aod the Princ=e Imperial, and deigned to eapross tM* vow. Baying, 

* I am in great nickneat: wisMug for recovery, 1 order that a temple be erected and an image of VakuBhi 
mode.' However, at ttint tana an Imperial denuro was vouchsafed, and the work could not be earned out^ 
Wherefore the great Imperial Empress, (when she came to) mk from the Palace of Ohnrida 
(Suikd-tenno, 5^-6^), and the sainted Prin« of the Eastcro Palace (Stidtolni) deigned to take upon 
themselves the groat command, and in the year (flOT) carried it out” tts^* 

(For this tc*t with photographs of the orjgiiial imd of the Yakushi image, see ZosiS-mctki 

Taky5. 1930, pla. 1, S) . . 

The hUtory of Horyiiji for a century alter this eslahliahment. however, is rnilrtmely uncertain', so much 
so that the date of the erdstiog buildinge of the monastefy has for a generation been the most hody con¬ 
tested problem of Japanese Bcholarship. A bibliography of iGarncd artides deahng with the subject is given 
in YvrtiedoM sis (Issue oa Huryujip tolala lfl& Utlfca* as ol Dtc^* 1&34; the 

□umber must be coMtlcrAbly Larger toduy^ TJieoriea }m*t be-ea developed sJoag four jnftrn lices- TtesCj 
willi their chief akj {!) the oxietbg buildiiigs btc lliosie completed m flOff; SeWno 

mouaitlcr^' wm destroyed by fire in 070, mid a serious effort at rebuildiiig was b^gua only b 70Si KiUj 
(S) the fire took plaee b 043. and the rebuilding from around d4b to 080; Ono t (4) the fire tcok 
place m filD—Hirako m 307—AIeu and rebuilding began ttrouad 62J, to oemtinue for a 

decade or so. To produce such widely divergeait LypoUieseSh the evidenoe must obvloimly be pleslifult *nd 
every Uem in it suspect for one reason or another, w> that do assertion cannot be met by an equally 
plausible denial. J shall tsutumari^o the main BiB^HOenta bdow, first by a prescntJitiQn of the moat Important 
cvident?e submitted^ and then by an nrwljsia of the conclualona drawD+ I sJiedl cite po trtbUograp^^" cae^t 
the index mentioDed above, and the exhaustive study rtCenUy published by Aiau, il6r^u}i iTd^ji Ifdnnji 
Kimryu^endni ao TokyG, 1&S3. In which full ftference 

if made to the works of other disputants, 

Plrst the prindpRil evidence from literary sour™ 

1. As to a General ConffugraUoti: 

Nthon^J^ki (national Malory, coanpicted—probably by Imperial order—in 7^}; Tenchi'tetmSs 
ath year (868), l?th months p. 483; At that lime there waa a fire at the temple of Ekaruga ^ 
(L e- at HOryujI. the names bdiig synanomoudl « 

£. Do.: firii year (070)1. p. 484: Summef, 4th month. 30th day. After mldiiight there was a fire at 
H6r>'uji; not one buffeUng was left. There war great TaLUf with thunder ■ 

3, Smoku-takkMl^hmkH 5?|8i±^flHia0l£ (biography of Frin« Bbotoku. pmhably Dth 

century) : ** In the year 4ih month, SOth day^ at midnight, there was a fire at t^ple of Ikaruga 

Prince addreH^ed his consortp Kaahiwade no Iratsumc, saying . - - ** fFtince and contort 
died in 322, so that the cyclical chaTacters giveo for the date of the fire must here mean OiOi before his 

deaths rather than 070) . ^ ^ 

4. fiB (biography of PrbiM SbBtoku, compiUsd b gl7)j "Morcovcf, U » 

aaid Uml b the year, 4th month, SOlh day, at midnight there woe a fire »l Hfiryuji; although tbia U 

not roemded b the biatarieo. This year was the 15th of Empresa StukB (i.c. fl07) . 
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S. Fu3^f^fiikki (history al Japrmcisc Buddhism, by priest Kucil ^|gji died lalS); ^Soiko-teimo 
l£th year (i.t ^01}, beiiig the year ^§0 (also 007), 4th. mooth, 30th day, at naidnjght, the temple of 
Lkarugn waa binned jjc *” 

0. Do/^ Tencbi-tcimo SSh year: ** In tM$ same year tlie temple of Ikanlga had a fire 

Aa AUu points out. it is fairly dear that (1) and (fi) refer to one fire, and the rest to another, fot 
ftiUi these, oiLhoii^h the eydical ebaraeters difler* everything dse Ls the awne. The first may buve been 
merely a minor hluTe. without being considered too unimportant for record. As to thi: eeeotid, its fullest 
desmpLloEi^ in (^}, leavea little doubt that a maior disaster wa^i sufiered. As to the conikt in dales: because 
of iJicir subject matter, it h probable that (1) quoted from (S), ami (o) from (4). (4) attempted to 
improve (3) * which had given merely the cydicaJ characters^ by linJun^ these to the reigti of the Empieas, 
but through Ignorance chose the wrong reign year. (5} * noticing the discrepancy* and having to dmose 
between two dates—the original and the '*15tb of SuLfco-tennb ” supplied by (4)—decided tlmt the 

latter was authcnticp and provided it. thefvforc, with Its proper cyclical charactersH The problem 

here reaves itself, tlien* into a hoknee of the respective merits of the A^jAnB^ri and the 
The former, m century or more earlier, was an oiidal histoiy of Japan^ On the other hand, it is full of 
dcmanstrahle maccumciu. In the case of the death of Sholoku-talshi, for example, its date Is 3tl/i/5. 
Prob^ly the beat available cvjdroee for thb date u that furnished by the imeription on the rear of the 
Slioka Trinity on the altar of the Boryuji Kondo, which work was completed in 02S as the result of a vow 
made by the Prifioe'a consort and sons during hb last iOness. Here Uie date given Is and it h that 

date winch appears in the Di^ib^ktkkl In this instance, at least, the latter k more accurate than the 
Nihonffi, so that the latter’s apparent advantages become Ica^ unpresaive^ 

II. Evideoee as to rehuUding: 

7. Kofuk^ii-Tyahinmdam history of the Nara temple K^nhuji. down to 3S7S): 

Snik€»-tcnn5, 21st year (SIS). The Prince Imperial built HAryiiji.” (AgaLust autbentidty, the Utc 
daU of the Eource, and the fact that the record menlions no previous building operations; may be a garbled 
refcmice to the first erection p completed in 607). 

0. rword of ancient inscriptiDns, etc., m Kyoto and Nara, made by Yashiro Kinchi 

wvestigator of old monuments for the Sliogunate, in 1793): ^^ Thc temple tfadition says that 
Prince yamashiro-Eo^ tlr44:*:^£i-T (Shotoku^s sen) cmited the Kotido and enshrined this Unftgc (of 
Shalca) within it, on behalf of Ms father, the ImjicriaJ Prince of the Upper Palace ■" 

0. Shichidmji-nftnbuo (history of the 7 great temples around Nam, fjxrni 6&S to 004; 

old copy bears colophon saying it was copkd in llfifi, so origmal was eHrLier): ” Wadd Ist year (70S) 

. An Imperial command was issued to construct ^ Knnzconji in Daxalfu, and also to 'moke* 
H6tyi3jL“ 

thT66 schools which insut Dtl ll ^cocrsl rchuiltiillg B^TC fcnplimia ((j tJlGSlC itCDlB ol cvidciiijc. 

The oldest, heeded hy KiU, insists on the stipcrior authenticity of tic olEdol historv (8). The dcsUuc* 
tion wii# oomplcte, and (fl) refer* to tic Ughmlnji of » serious attempt nt recanstrucOou. under ImpeiuJ 
encouragement. Supplemeutory evidence is drawn from the 

tie olEeuiIly ordered history and inTentory of timpte properties, made in 747. As “ iistory " this T’ f nt^i n * 
merely an account of tie first founding of Horyiiji, and of tie moat generous donations made to it theteoftet. 
#0 that there Ea no misitioa mtlier of burning ttr of rebtiildiDg. The inventory, iowever, states tint certain 
images—the Kongo-riiuhl. or Frotecton, of lie middle gate, and the day figure groups of Um pagoda— 
were additions of 711. This is taken os a pn»f of recoostruelion beiag carried on at lie time. PurtbennoR, 
lie inventory fails to list one of the pfinnpal monastery huUdinga. lie lecture hall: to Kita this indicatea 
liat the Latter hod not yet been erected iy 747, through alowtiess of work. 

The hypothesis favored by Ono sets aside all these direct references to huming and rebuilding, to by 
chief empimsis on what seems to hun an ovenv helming iistoiical pioiabillty. The temporary alliance 
hclwcca Prince Shotokii and Soga no Umako, agaluBt a cominciu enemy fste p. 3 above) bad no effect on 
lie nm generation. The Soga grandson. Imka Affi. acting in the position of king-maker, found that his 
pbna for supremacy were hindered by the enstenoe of one whole brand] of lie Imperial house, descended 
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from Sbotaku. He ordetied ihmt nxttst bi $43^ and troopii iherolonr dwttidecJ on Uusir residence, the palace 
of fkamga which Shetoku had biult cast of Mdc^'u]i. The princes €ed Into the ntountoinff; the palace was 
burnt (thus lLc N(ho3i-Ehokif Kog^oku-teonD fqd year, llth month}. After several days of hiding, the 
princes came dowTi to Horjiiji to deliver themselves up, persuaded to 5elf-sam£ce by the piety of their 
leader^ Yamashiro-au-w. According to the Dembokekki, (Sf) p they entered the pngotb, prayeih and then 
strangled Uiemseives wiLii their wives. Ouo helijevea that the Lempk also was buTnt at thb Lune. Both 
the tests apeak of hrigUl-colorcd ceJfcflUal iiort-mtii and heavenly inusic, which to the imptous eyes of Iruka 
and Mb troops seemed only a black cloud; ihij must have bean A doud of smoke. As lo lebiillduig thereAfter* 
the Horyiiji inventory records Unit In tt4& a sustenance lief of 300 hotisdiolds was tnado over to ttie 
moDastcry, by Imperial order. This must have be^n to fumisli funds for the building operntions; and when 
the Eef was withdrawn in C79, it must have been becau^ thu necessity for such assistance do longer edsted, 
Le> because the mDuastery bad been rebuilt. To iodicatc the need for a complete restoration^ from the 
ground up+ Ouo Uifcs a quotation from the Demhdk^kldt (3). That itXlt, af^cr uarrutljig the mosa auicidc of 
Shotoku^s descendants^ speaks of the rctributioo viisited on the Sega clan (in 345), and then desenbes the 
many strange portents which were seen m the 3rd mouth of the year {tins wouhl inilicate eillier 

33:? or 302^ and #o Bcctna an error for ^ ^ i i.e. directly niter the death of the princas}^ U tlicn continucat 

10+ ^ +After the 5 u£ercd by the temple of Ikaruga. the broUicrhood were not abb to settle oa a nU 
for the znouastciy Therefore priest Nyu of Fekehc Mt himself 

at thdr head, and direct^ that they build Hachiokaikm In Kaanrano^ and Takaldcra 

in Kawadu^. Tlu^ men together, priest Mon of Fekchcp priest Emmci and SMwoi-no-kmii 

Kazumono Miidera 

The theory eponsor^ by Hirako and Airu rcjccta Uib M aummary fashion^ None of Oiio^s texts actually 
says that Horyuji was burnt by the troops of Soga no Iruka. The pMacc was btuni^ bul severtd day# later 
the princes, comiDg from their retreat^ went into the temple and entered the pagoda. Obviously there wofl 
no question of the palace ibe'a spreodbg: thehUek doud " waa simply a Egmcnt of the pious imoginalbn, 
to contrast the wickedness and blindness of Iruka with the blessed slute of iIicbc who were able to see bright 
oolored celestial bannera. As to Kitajs hypothc^s^ they prob^t that the Nih^~^hold is full of nton, of 
which this is one; the compder^ using Eome ongtuol record that tbr temple was btimeil in the year+ 

by mislakc i$et the item down in the wrong cydep^ in 370 instead of 6i0i The weigbtleat text U (3}, the 
OlJi cimtuiry Dembikekku which dates the fire only by the cydienJ characters but places it in 

ehmnological luuTation before the Tiince's death In This school usea (7) as a possible indicatiem of 
early rebuilding in 613^ hut believes that serious operations probably lagged imtd 6^2^ when tlic illness 
and death of the Frince provc>ki?d the danation of tiK Sbaka Trinityi. The siiine impuiiie must have spurred, 
the cofiaLructlon of a Kondo to house the images, Uien middle gate and cloisters, and finally the pcigoda in 
the next deeade. Tlie chief actor in this exhibition of pliftl piety must have been the son moat like hid father 
in saintliness. Prince Vamoshirc^no^^ some support for the theory here is furuished by the temple tradition 
recorded in (fi). The donation of 333 hou-^holds in 34B w'as not for budding purposes, but to moke up 
for tlie cornplele loss of fLaanml support which the temple must have suffered with the wiping out of Prinee 
ShotoVu's <lcsccin:ianta tn riias$e 5 j^ears earlier. .As for tlie note eonccmitig ilie making^' of HtjtyQil 
in 70® (3) t Aku demonstinUs that the dimeter used^ con tnean to continue opefutiorts " quite ax well 
03 “ to begin opcratlona **-, ond that the reference^ tberefoTU, concern^ a gencrol rcftovaimn and eidorgemmt 
rather than any new rebuilding. In the ease of the other temple inenLioned in the order, Kanxconp^ 
is^nstruetlon had been begun a generation earlier. 

The minor divergence between tlic fire dates proposed by Hlroko and by Aixu-—010 and OOT respec¬ 
tively—springs from the kllcrV Uic of one additional text^ TIh: Dentbskekki, as quoted above (10), lolls 
how the monks of Ikarugn scattered after the bunuug of their temple, and that Miidem wan then huill. 
Both Hitako and +Aizu have heid that the fire licre Tcfcrred to must have been the only one mentioned 
prci'iously m the text, that of quotation (S) ■ evi^n though the two arc Bepirated by a chronological account 
teaching os late as The Dcmhokckki nt its ^-cry end^ immediately after the building of .Miidera, 

dearly abattdonii a strict chrondcgicaf Kquctice; It is not unrawnahle to suppose that the break m narnUve 
contlmiiiy goca hack stHl further, ending the mntu theme with the downfall of the Soga, and beglimiDg 
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anolbn*, unrelated bi liinc, wllii tht of the nonka^ The Miklem thus incntioDed Pfsa imqueattotwhly 

the ttHjpIc w hose orthodox ctomu in llorinii. a slioit dtsunee to llw norlh-sut of HaTyuj’t. A Iiutoiy of 
the founding of this U-nipLc exists, the socaUed mcorporated iuLo voiioiLs 

lite He] an dr Karnakurfl penoij biqgrAphicff of Sliotoku like ■iUfelE* wklcia 

the mid 13th renlury^ In this the statement h miide Umt its establisliment was "^330 years earlier thaji 
the present time, Kricbo 6th year (038) —i. e. bi 60B^ Alzu chief reliance od date, and 

tliereldre the burmo^ of Burj^uji in 607, the year given by (4} and (ii). That was the vciy year in 
whidh the latter (Horyuji) tras first cocipietedh ftccomding to the inscriptiun on its original main icon^ the 
Yakusbi. rortuiiAtely a qiiotatmQ exl^Up stating that Horyujt was dedicated in the End month p Ifltli day 
(jh the KmJ!hm-tokiig^^6ktJih6 lloryujl priest Sbungon -1^4. By 

error, the 3lat year is given instead of the lllh. of Empress Suiko, hot the tyclical chnracters ole thm e 
for 007, Tfljl)* Tlie life of the ongjiiel estAhlishmcnt was Lhua SVfe tnontha. 

Confused nnd coofiiclJng though all this mass of litcrniy evidence may be, it nt least seeitu to agree 
Umt Horyiip wos burnt and rebuilt some time during tlie fi»t century- of its life. The school, headed by 
the late Professor Sekino, w hich has denied any rebuilding, possesses no such body of historical citations 
to bank up its coDtentioD. The lack has been met on the one hanfi by attempting to minimiEc tlie TOoordod 
fires. Even the crucial phmse id («), " not one building was left ” —re-interprcled. 
The eharflctera nofmaliy used for imponant monastic buildings are ^ or ^ is uauaUy reserved for 
such ittiuor structures as motlks durmitoRes, and thevefore it must have been merely the living quarters 
wbich were completely destroyed. The strength of the Sekino theory, however, lies in the arguments which 
have been drawn from the actual remains at Uuiyuji, rather than ftum tests. Most of rli»w have been 
directed against Sekino a first advcTsaiy. Kita. The style of the Rfiryuji reiiiiilna~buildiDga, images, 
painting, banners, imd canopies olike^ dearly a homogenous one. closely linked to practise* of the Six 
DyuasUcs period in China, in image*, nt least, this ".4auka“ style U unqurstionahly tied down by .laiwt 
to the first half of the 7th eentuiy. To supjiose that Ooiyuji was rebuilt in the early Sth century uii> ai>* 
that such nn Brahaie style was still being practised in Japan three generntioila after a direct coutact had 
been established with Tang Chinn—and so with a new style very different from that of the Six Dynastka, 
It means that the aKhaic manner was being practised in Japan within a generation of the nppcBrancr, 
around Njm. of buildings in full Tang fashion, completely altered in every detail. In tht early fith century 
^c Horyuji style was so thorDughly dd-fashioued that its peisistence could be explained only ns a scrupulous 
imitntiaQ of the way the buildings had been pul up a hundred years earlier; a iiluation very hard to belim-e. 
In the present Horyoji Kondo. again, are a large number of obiecLs in the Asuka manner: the Yakushj 
of #07, the Shakn Trinity of 023, the Sbilcnno or Eotir Heavenly Kings, which can be dated around 0sO. the 
very early ToiDanntehi shrine, complele with large thrones and wooden canopies above; bow is tt possible 
to imagine that all of these, particularly the canopies, could be salvaged from a fire in the middle of the 
night, which must have been started by lightning? In the past, very little investigatiou by digging has 
been possibk in the mouaatety gtounds; but the laying ol a pipe-lbe ia ISas disclosed no tracw of aoy 
buniing around any of the oldest buildings. As to the absence of any mention of a lectuK hall m tl*e 
temple inventory of 747, this is best explained as a copyist's error. The list wads: 

"One Kondo, 9-storeyed; 4T,Sft. long, 30.5 deep, pillar height 19.0 fI, 

" One rafeetoty, JUddo 190ft. long, 57 ft. deep, pillar height IS.S ft." 

fij auch lists, Orthodox practise always seta the lecture hall after the Kondo. The dimoksioiis given 
would fit a lecture hall perfectly; some copyist, it is explained, has merely written for 

l^e grratrat strength of Sekhio's postion has lain in his study of the dimenslo&s used at Udryuji. 
This investigatiOD has proceeded from two assumptions; that the dimensions of ail larger intervals w-ore 
■lalculated as whole numbers, when built; and that the scale used at the time was so-csJled ** Koma 
riahu " * measure borrowed from Korea and by the Koretma borrowed from North China of the 

Six Dynasties ^riod. Other bdiutbns have shown that this " Koma " foot was about 1.170 time* the 
prraeut ihaku in length. The cxistltig dimensions of the earliest iiuildings at Horyuji, transposed into 
"Kome" terms, have thus brau iNolved by Sekino into a series of whole numbers or Ample fnetums 
{with a modest allDwance on one side or another for variatiom in the scale u«d. which Sekbo haa permitted 
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hy A system d F avcragiQg), Siiflilar flludies raodc m Kiircm hiive ylddcd pIwHat (wulta for tempk ruiiu df 
th^: ktt 6th juid <Hit1y 7tli century {«* belfl\v\ p. 31 and note 57). Noi%' thp nnv Taikn cmiatjtiiticni odupte^J 
ID Japan at the middle of ibe 7th cetllury auUawed the Koinanieofune imd (accordijjg to Sekino) 
aubfltitutcd for it that in use In the Pang dyilMty. The change iti the seak used is shown in Koienn 
totmuments of the kter tth nmi 8Lh (where perhaps * atmilar law wm promulgated). It is Sekino's 
ocnaention that n Horywji rebuilt in the early Stli century would have had to use llie kgnl'Tong*' foot— 
about 0,03 times the present. The esdsling HOryuji dimensions, calcuhited on this basis, cannot be made 
into Fonvenknl nuttibera by any sort of maniptiktion. Therefore the irjdstliig nuclens pnc-dales thre 

Taikfl reform. 

Tlic study of the csbtJng has yielded evidence for the theoriea of rebulliling aa wdl, Thu 

trenches dug for the pipeline disclosed a large amount of calcined catih and burnt tile fragments to the 
north-east of the cloister nuclens, around the present refectory^ KJta believes that this was tin; site of 
the originaj foundation, and that the teat of the Dembokekki^ "'after the fire , . . the brotherhood wem 
not able to settle on a site for the monastery/' indicates that the original location was abandoneth Further¬ 
more, in 1956 it WHS diMovered thal there was a large cavity at the base of the central plOnr of the 
pagiDda, caused by the rotting away of llie tirobtr. The foundation stone thus espCHsed, yielded from a 
socket what must have been the ortginal obiecta placed there when the paifoda was first built: pnedoiw 
stones in a broiixc bowl, a silver relic contnineFp and a mirror-, fhe latter is a familiaT Chinese type, 
decorated with a paUcro nf grape-vines and nnimals. The type h today called Tang; Kita believes that 
such a mirror could not have cxktcd in Japan as early os 607, and timt its presence argues rather on 8lh 
century date. Air^u^ Jiupportiug his png<Hi^ dale in the 630'Sk daiins that there is poUung to prove that such 
mirrors were originated ftt any defimte time in China; and that anyway,, Japane^ students had already 
relumed from the Tang in 635, so tliat a possibility of transniBBion cacUted, 

As to tliu contents of the Kondon Kita argues lliat Um proportion of 7Lh centniy objects which 
actually survived the fiix k shaw’a by the inveatofy of 747^ The latter lists some 167 items; of these only 
three^ the Shaba, the Vakusln, and a acl of gilded bronM: banners, were surely pre-070, aad only seven 
tnore surely of th* Wado period in the early Slh. The other 'rAsuka'* #lylc objects now on tl:c altar 
wenf probably tfaluifcrTcd there Mer, as la now known to have been the ca^e with the Four fffaveidy 
Jungs. Aizu believes that the original lluddha hall dedicated in 607 nti-i-st have been cofisiderahly smaller 
i'll fi n tlie present. Its only known \&jti was the -quite small* single Takushh M* aa age whm images were 
Uomially Large m proportion to their taiclosirres. He claJms that the higli pedestaJ which now rakes the 
Yakv-sbi to the $amc height as the Shaka Trinity was added in the 6S0's, to accommodate the original icon 
to the scak of its companion jmd of the new. Larger Kondo* 

The pipe-line trenches of have dlfickised omammtal tUeJicads in large nnmbeo, which divide Into 
two categoriea styListieally. Uroponents of TchuLIdJng claim that tlic more elaborate ore Inter and the 
simpler from 607; Sekino claima that the the dbtindion is merely one of use, the aimplcr being plocM on 
minor buildings^ U has been claimed that the central coluioii bajws Oh the roulh side ol the Kondo 
show figns of re-use; i. c» Lliat originoUy they possessed each a round projccLinn to set bito the under aide 
of the timber, which was cut away—but not —^'ben they w^ere adapted for use in the present 

buildings 

Seklno'a general stjdistic argument, the prstimprion of a homogenous ** Asuka penod ** etyk indudlng 
both art and orehitcclure, which evolved into a new TlakuhG^' style after the middle of the 7th century, 
has hecti vigorously counlercd. Fairly good historical evidence esdsla to prove that the neighboring pagexLa 
of HGkiji, admittedly a very close cousin to that of Horyuji, was not creeled uotiL aJlcr 635* (See Section: 
C, ImJow) . From Lhis^ Kitn has concluded that no “ Asuka'' style of architecture remiuns* all evidciux 
being from the ■'Hakuho *' period. Aim's condiwion—based on a dating of the HoTyiiji pagoda in 
630'»—is that there no verj^ marked change from laic ** Aisukaihroolgh " HokuHO/' He dtw wrtain 
details w'hich show a diUcrenct—and perhaps on advance—in the HSkiji and Hflrinji pogodaa over that 
of Horyuji: * greater sophistication in the contouri ol bracket formal and in particular a Icsrer degrw of 
column eiitaab (which seems to make Uiw examples traditional between the very marked entarij of 
Horyuji and ihe alighl swelling normal in the filh century). He supposes tluit the deaths of Shotoku-taishi 
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and Uicn of the Sulkfl were fGlIawed by a penod of oDEnp&raU^'e' l^mctloD. j^fraaTist : Lh^r fetveilt 

eAtKiifiaj^m far tb* Backihist faith; so LI 14 I few new moajajfteritj were buUt during the middle of the eentnryp 
oDil it Wits Ejtily toward the end* In the leigD of Temtnii^tenDo, dial a markied revivaJ of patroimge begojL 

Sekino i dtseov'ciy of a bajuc “ Xom^ ** foot mea^iire in the Horyuji diancnBiDiijS was Erjt met by the 
^uppcksitioa that rebuilt lialia would naturally be set up on their old stone ooluirtn bnoes, in spite of any 
ofljehd promulgatJQii of new msasures. Later, the w'hole basis of Sc!ltiiM>''s ebroiiological divl^on between 
Koma;' imd Twig measures was denied by Miura (in li^^kuhi-ehtn, p 

through evidence that the former was not formally superseded until TO&p wul that the whole problem of 
ew^y Japanese foot mcosuits is too coDfused to permit more than gticss-w'ork. It 1ms remained obvious, 
however, that a dc^nitc change in nmasutes used m architecture look place from tlie 7tb to Sth centuries: 
tin the Kondo altor^ the Kotna " foot seems to have been used for the platfoims of the two main icou$, 
ShaliB and Yolciulu, nud for the TanuLoiualii sliriiie, vhile tfie “T'aog'* foot first Jtppcfits on the Btli 
ccntiir}’ TachjbanB shrme. Ami hu found that the pagiodas of Hoklji and HCnnji votk out satufactotil^ 
with neither, and thus suggests that they embody eomc tmnsitJoiiBl system appropriate to a compamtivefy 
late 7th cenluiy dale. In Korea, the oompnrison of dimenaiana from sites nrhose ]n«tory is oompanlively 
well establIsLccI, seema to abow that the change had been accomplished aa early as C37. in Japan, tlic ruins of 
Yaniatludera apparently eoiicur. for a dale in the ew a {see p, 46 ami note 49). 

It is dIfEcuit and haaerdoiis for a noitJajxaiicse to attempt any choiee among the items of evidence 
assembled by so many experts. If any tentative dedaioti is to me made, Imwcver, it will be achieved first 
by discarding the Jeast impressive of the theories, that proposed by Dr. Qno. Only Ihe weakest son of 
dreumsUntiaJ evidence stipporis the idea of a destruction by fire in C43, One’s best quotation is the ph r ase 
TO the DentbdktfJ:! which follows fat a considerable interval] after the account of Llie of the 

princes at Ikarugadera (ifi); “ After the fire suffered by the temidc of Ikaruga, the brotherhood were not 
able to settle on a Bln for the TOonosteiy," I ha%-c suggested tl»t the whole last portion of this text seems 
a departure from strict ehronologibal nnnation. ’Dial vras also the interpretation adopted by tlie author 
of tie Sh6ioku-t^hi-dmreki, compiUng his biography in 917. The Denreki fdlows the sequence of tic 
earher work, adding furllicr details, and—as liis iiistauce shows—attempting to clear up obscurities. Instead 
of saying merely “ After the fire, elc-" therefore, it interpolates the explanatory sentences, “ Moreover it 
is said that in the year. 4/90. at midnight, there was a fire at BoryUji; although this is not recorded 

to tic hi^ries. This year was the iSth of Empress SuikO. After the fire suffered by the temple of 
etc. . . The source of the It is said must have been the Destb^kekld again, in its one wrlicr reference 
to a Ere {quotation 3 abofve). The later compiler quite reasonably aasunurd—as I should—that the two 
references stemmed from n single occurrance, and so combined them in hia new edition. As I have prri n M 
Ml. his attempt to make the date more precise by adding a irigo year to the Cyclical cbanicteia. led him 
into an crtGf of ihrte yeua. 

The late dale ^posed by Kila bahroces an inherent improbability by hii single strong point, Uk 
reputation of the Sikoitfi os an official hisUny. Wt know that the monastery of Yakusiiji waa rebuilt in 
the -40's at .Vfl,a m a style noticeably leas advanced thni. that followed by the other eslablLdimetits of lie 
new capilal: the archaism being explained by the fact that it seems to have been a close copy of a predecessor 
riwted at jVsuka In ihc (19(1 a {see p, 46 and note 80), Ibis is a surprising phenomenon, in an age bursting 
witJi fresh eneigj- and ambiUon; how much more jurprmiig to assitme that Honuji was rebuilt in tie 
early Sth eenluiy on Uie far more primitive lines of a predecessor a rentuiy ont of date, rather than a 
generation only. If tlie Nihengt were infallible, it might he possible to stomach the idea of so cxireordinafy 
a fidelity to the past. But the A'iAonji can be proved wrong even in so crudai a point as the date of death 
of the most famous of Imperial priaces. To assume it wrong again in the date of the Horyuji fire would 
require nitwly a common and easily mode error^the attribution of a year noted only by cydical dutactera, 
to tJie WTOB^ cytle* 

Aiau’s tlt «(7 of a fire in 807 instead of 610 seems equally iminsUfied. One eon teaday imagine that 
the A’lAon^i erred once, by the wtwig cycle of 60 years; it is much leas reasonable to assume some sort 
of double errw. His choice of the earlier date is based emlirely on the Hfiriuji “ history,’' a document 
which hr; hlmstJf considers areeptahle only in part. The iatter's text eays. “ From Encho OtJi (9*8). 
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Mkh WAS U nil 520 years befafc/" A comparaUe aUtemcat Is givtll m ilw liktory of Ynkoshiil, reUled iji 
the early llUt ccntiiry {D-n-btikk^6-zmihOt. Jishtsosho i, p. 1&): From YCro S (718) down 

to Chowa 4 (1013), 200 years have ctnpsed,'’ Nonniil reckDiiiiiB^tiie sort used by Aiku with tia *^320 
years" would nmke this oidy 207. We thus see tbe possibility m such computatloas^ either Lhut a diff(:reiit 
jysttm of rtekoning from the Dormal was usedp or that the mofikisb compiler woa apt to be weak o& 
arithiDCtJc. EiUicr permits the assumptlou that the " 3£0 years” aiislit give u date of fllO or later; which 
would permit the ” llisloiry " to be an acceptable record of the huildmg of fJorbji after a HoryUji 6rc of fllO. 

It IE the latter date^ therefone^ wHcb seems to me to furnish the most aatMactory explanation of Uie 
Horyuji fire; the date given by the Otb century Dembokrkki (which ia rcporltng Prince Shotoku'a death 
can be proved more accurate than the eariicr Nihon^ , Rebuilding may very well have involved an merease 
in sLre (qua Aku) and the choice of a preferable site cbcubere (ijun Xlta), There acfcms to t»c no way 
to Rx a more precise date for reoonalrueUott than the first ludf of the 7th century. 

One more textual reason for preferring a fire date of fifO to one oI 070 is furnished by the temple 
Hachlokadera. TIlia was one of the establlaimicnb ''bnili'' by tlie Hoiyuji munka after the fire. Its nune 
appears in the ilorjiiji mveutoty as one of the seven founded by Fimpreas Suiko and Princfr ShfitokOt under 
the date 007; the .YrAoraffj (Suiko^lenno 11/U [flOS], p. 37(1) sUtes tjiat it was built by one KidmkataUp 
Hata no Miyakto> to enshiine a ifuddha image given him by Shotoku* ft is a natural presiLniptlon thnl 
the HoryOfi monks oisaktcd in the completlQD of the work in filO or later; not in 670. 

B, the quotation giv'cn above (10) from the &th century DembdktJcki stater that " Mtidera 

(i. e. Hoirnji) wa-'i built after the Morynji fire^ pre^mnbly hy tlie Latter monastery's tcinponuiiy hcinclcsa 
monks. This furnishes termini between 007 and fi7Dp according to the mterpretation given to the burning 
of HdryOjL A second text is more definite* tlic history of mentioned in Appendix I A as being 

induded in the 12th century This mads as follows: (the teat is ^ven by Ahm, 

op. ci^.p p. 00) ; 

■*Tbc said temple: in the august reign of the Empress who ruled from the Oharida Palace, the year 
being the Prince ImpeHaJ of the Upper Palnce^ being at the time in iH health, prayed for 

tecovcfy* and thereto commanded his son, Fiioce Yamoshiro^noKoc, and Frin^ Yoriyciahi to begin tlic 
erection of this temple. With respect to the court noble TafcahMhj supervisor of the temple's 

a^airiB; Koshiwadc no Mlho no Iratsume was the Piilice InipcriaJ^a wife; after the Prince 

Imperial's dem ise, ihra wife became tlic chief patron (of the temple) t the aforesaid Court noble Taknliosbi 
w&E descended from her. From Eneho fith year* (SSB) + this was in all 3iW years before/' 

Judgment on this text has foUowed the pTccsoncdvGd liypothes^ ai the critic. Both luta aiitl Sddno 
have accepted it m genuine. Both have supposed that florinji was begun shortly niter Shotdcu'x death in 
etS, tbe "" 320 years ’* being merely some aort of error m twucrrpUon. KiU, having to accommodate this 
llieory to the quotation from the DcmbSkfkM, has kna^cd that work lagged, and was entirely halted when 
the deseendants of Sbotoku were wiped out in B43; and that it was pfoeecuted for a se^nd tbne^ to 
completion, after the Horyuji fire “in fi70.” Sekino, dbregarding the Demh^kki, has etainsed that the 
work was completed before 643. 

Aizu, having to ttccommodatc the excerpt to his theory llmt HoT^jTiii was burned down at a very cody 
date, is cemstrabed to niore eritieally with tbe Horlnji history/' Fart of it he thinks is genume, and 
the rest tbe result of a dedre to- be associated with the mnst famotis figures of early Jaiiancse Buddhism. 
The key to tbe problem k the figure of the wife who acted ns clikf dnnor after the Frince a deaUt. Tlie 
name given suggesU that of the favorite muctlg Shotoku's four oqnrarU, ICashiwarle no Hokikimi no Imtsume 
i "** known that ihk lady died erne day before her lord. Aim's geneologicii) tw-iirebea 

have indical^ that the pemoil named in cuimectLan with Hormji was actually the skter of this chief consort, 
but woa herself marfied not to Prince Sbotoku^ but to liis brother. Prince Ktime ^ Tlie crudai link 

k ^ven by a textual comment to a lost work, the idjNiki whldl traditioimiJy Jiad been written 

by Shotoku himadf; the excerpt being quoted bi the Kaniakura period. 

Here it is stated Ihftt Priiice Kume marriwl the yocinger ^ter, Kaahiwode no Hlroka 
by her a son, Frince Takahashi The dlference between the given names may be passed 

over^ since at the time the same person might be referred to in sei^cral ways. Priaoc Kumc died « a 
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yoimg mftn in 603; A\zu supposes that his widows md son wtai to live near her aster (then in ShStoku^s 
pslnee of Ikaniga), and through the Utter's example eventually made over her mnnsiou bit* a tetnpUp the 
future llorinjj—with the a^istonce of monks from the r«?ently burned HoryCjji—hi 60R, years eaHier 
than &B8. Everything In the history about Sholoknls ilea{-li--b€d coniJDaiid+ Aizu believes to bo ft fubri-ca- 
tion designed to ^ve the temple a more LllustrEoua oHgin. The same sort of wislifu! UuuJcing IrnnsforiDed 
the comparatively ohsenre wife of Prince Kume into the wetl-known contort of Prince Shotoku. 

The existing Hdrinji pagoda is styUstically almost mdistingui^hable from that of Hokiji, linked by 
textual evkUnoe to a late 7lh century tUte (Appvnrlix I-C). Aizu therefore a$^tinie 3 that the original 
foundation consisted merely of a uiftdis-ovcr palsce; that this was gruduaily liupcrKded by n fomml rmmasUfy 
Uytiut; and that the pogoiU (as was often the case) was set up U^l of all. on appreciable tbne after the rest. 

Ono aecommcibtcs the building of Horinji to bis theory that Huryuji was burnt bi 043^ by oasumliiig 
that the former (begun after 0£j2) was largely completed m the 610's. 

Ci Chief litcnuy evidence for erect ion is furnished by the teset of an insdipLion wliich 

U ffUpposed to have been set on its pagoda spire, or rdbaa. x\Lzu haa assembled evidence of the hktory 
of this spirt. In 1031 the insenptlou was copied dowup by Imrierml order^ and its text sent to tlie capital, 
lu the period ]100-ll!f0» the wrhole upper part of Uic spire—the soKraJlcd mast, disks^ and fiulid— 

was itolen. At that time the two-part bast of the spire was taken down to be kept in the H0iyii|i storehouse. 
In the durnicaj part of the hast, or /liA-uhacAi, was melted down to make a bell: io 1^1 the pngqda 
was repmrtd, itsfng the old square baacp or /i'baa» and a new spire. No Inscription Ls visible today; it is 
unlikely that anylhing so precious would have been melted dowu with tlwr fulcubackh thus it may be assumed 
that the inscriptiflu waa on the part stolen in the early lilii cenlury. The text had already been copied* 
however, and what purports to be tlie original wording appears? In several works from tlic Kamakura period 
on. The oldest and moat authentic version Al^u behtves to be that oantamed in a J3th century biography 
of Prince Shotokui the ShSt0ku-t<sMki'^£7tthiki. Certain odd and ungrammatical delajls of verbinge which 
make translallou dilEcult he considers to be copyist's errors, of the sort possible only bi " gnuwwriting 
where tw‘o characters mny mistakculy be combined. 

The If dr Apparenl of the Upper PiJace, the imperial Shdtoku, os he was at the point of death Id the 
year^-^ i?iid mnnih^Sind dBypexprexsed to Prince Yatnctshiro-no-oe Ey august prayer^ rommaodlng 

that tlic buildings of hix palace of Yaraanioto (Hus should probably read Okamoto ahouJd 

f^bwiih be made over into a temple, and that (the latter) should be endowed with It cM of Udds in 
Y'omato, and with 3D in Omi. Coimng to the y^nt (SS8), the * bislipp ^ Fukury^jo 

m reverencx: made an image of Miroku and erected a ‘ gnldcti " hall, out of the august apporUonimt of 
the impedal Shfitoku. Coming to Ihe year (tiS5), the ‘ bishop' Edii-sojo bringbg Ihfi 

august vow to fulRlment, erected halls and a pagoda. Finally, In the year (7M)V3rd month, the 

spire wa* miule.^ (Aizu* pp, 31.) 

Allhougli tte last thm? dotes are given only by cyclkul ctmraetm. thete cah liwJly be any queatiw 
which cycle it mwot, Esbi was nwde n ’ biabop,' or Soj5. in B9S, but of course belli the title when the 
iiucription wns ™Ueii, Fuluryo, according to the Hlh century coUoction of Buddhist biograpLJu, 
Gtnk^/iakuifie an unmignunt from south C hinn, 

ApproviJ of this t«ct. alao, hss (iepended on the oitie'e nHlity to fit it into his theory about the 
Horyuji fire. Kita is obviously pleased bj- Uie lateness oJ its dates; Seldno ha$ naturally rejected it as a 
clumsy, bite fof^-, chiefly because of its phraseology. Some of his objections foA umler Aim’s “copyist’s 
e^ra.” OtL^ cwcetn the use of a Kriea of hoJwrifics^JKii. cto.-in cmmection with Prince 

Sheioku which orthodoi usage nontmUy reservia for the rukr nloiic. Here Aizu has dcmiMwtralcd that in the 
7lli century no sudi definite limitatlou eiLsled os later, ftie of Seldno’s chief poinU is that there w good 
reason to believe that Uokiji had been founded at the very beginQing of the 7th century, » that the 
whole story linllng it to the ««)’» must be false. The Hot^-fiji inventory of 747 lisU seven gstabtishnienlB. 
under the year (OT. which were built by Empress Buiko and Print* Sholdfcu. beginning with Hor^ ujL itself 
(Z^itMAoraiTii, p, 150}. Among the seven is a certain " nunnery beyond the iwnd." Ikenoahm-no^aioBdcfa 
* tliouaand yeaia has been identified with the nunnery Kohiji, 

At this point, the whole problem of the rdationship between HoryOji. Horinji, and Hotiji becoinca to 
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tb« cMitsiders almost tuibejumbly LnitAtiEi;. The idcutihcatioQ wiili Uokijl grxa bitfk at hast ns far es the 
tOUk ceiitury and htka htcn. repeatcfti ever ftlncc- On the other iumd (oBSLiiiicAg 

Hor^'uji^ Or the site of 3liotoktll% palm.^et ns. a place of oH£iti)i it is the quondam ntimiery Udrinji ^liich 
lies beyond the only existiii^ pond, and it im the neighhorhofid of iloTmji whieh h known as *' Ike^nO'shiri ** 
The pood, now called "Xatfliifldke” J}^ nmst be the swfle as thnt which the "‘history’" of 
Korinji mentions «s running the wuUicrn ibnit of the temple grounds (cf. Aizu, p. ^0^ P9], which then had 
the name ” KaU-no-ike The neighborhoad of Ifoi^^ Ls known as *" Shin-ike-no-shiri^ 

® '* new beyond-the-pond/’ whidi suggests that its name was mendy imitated from that of the other, 

with tlie addition of “ new ^ jgf to disliiiguMh between ihe two. There is no pond of any size near Kokijj 
today, Ahu suggests that the dose proximity of the two nuiLneries to ejLch other, Lhdr dmoet identical 
buildings, and their dosely related histories pinst have made it extrcRidy ca^y to confux the two. He 
cites instances of such amalgamation iu n work of tlte early Olh cetiturjv and xmplks that the whole tradition 
tbiking Ifokiji to the inventor^'^s '’ nimnciy beyond the pond goes back to a simiTar error in the 10th 
century D^nreki. 

AIxu’s dating—HGiy'Oji first laid ml in ttOT; Horinji begun in tlukiji begu.ii after B22—may have 
jsomc stylistic veriScation. The lir^t two, dosely linked, hy this hypothesis, in tune, have the same placing 
inside the courtyard* Kondo and pagoda on east and w^cst respectively. At H-^kiji^ supposedly a generation 
later in its layout, the placing Is reversed; and the paralld to tbb h found at Kauzeonji, w^hldi was begun 
in the eoa’a. See note 47. 


II 

Guam) Makhik Fkast at 

Yuh 6 den-f 6 iho i, p. IS^d 

(K^aJ-di^cng 3/11/^ [gSS a.dJ) “ On the eighth—it beiicig n state'(appointed) day of nnoiversary 
prayers—'accordingly ooutribntSon of £0 kiiaa of cash (lOOO each, t tael of silver) w'as made to K'ni-yiuLn'Sisu, 
Id provide a maigte fea^ for ^QO monks. At dawm the monks assembled en masse at this teinple, and 
ranged themselves cm feats within the east, north, and west aisles. At the ck'in hour ("i-fl a.m.) the 
hDckistcr of Stale (Li Tfr^yfl) and the Commander^liiHL^ief entered the tempJe (pMinebt)» and made their 
way to the gr^l gale. There the)* (alighted from Ihdr conv-eyaiic:es), stood side by sde^ and tliim went 
in fIqwIv on foot* with seddieri drawn tip in front and back and on both sides as a hodyguonh and tlie civil 
officers of the district followed after them. They proceeded (in tMs way} to the foot o( tlie lecture liih 
plhlfomi and then Separated, the Minister ol Stale going id the taal and the Cammamiet-in-cfilef to Oic 
each entering a tent shelter on his respective ride. Them they spent several minutes* ckonging their 
footgear and w'ashing their kandsp und then re-eraergwl. At the front of the Imll there are two stone bridges. 
The Minister of State monuted by the eastern and the Commander-in-cMel by the western; then both turned 
jind came together from east and west* to meet at the center doorway of the hnll. There they aat down and 
worshipped the Buddha; this done, they took up their plactts at the emiierTi and werlem dooiwaya of the 
hall {respectively), each having aeveml ten* of monk? standing with him* and each holding a lotus blossom 
and a jewelled banner* 

** A monk alrudc a gmigi and chanted the geniital lonnnla of hnmiljty* adaration, and steadfast devoLkin 
to the Three Tmtsures, Thl;! being oampicted, the l^llnister of State and tlus Con^mander-in^hief rnoe to 
tlicir feet and took incenK vessels. The diotrict officials r&ngid Uicimwlvo? behind them, distributing ceiuera. 
Then ihe tw'o lin-cs marched to cost and west. Tlic Arinlster of State proceeded eastward* holding a flower 
banner; tbc monks who led the way chanting in unison the two Sanskrit gaihas (cdchrallng) the tnan'idloui 
body of the Tathagata. First (after these) came an old prical of great lioliticss, and then the sohlicra 
following as a bodyguard* They went to the foot of the doUrtcr corridor eav^; and all the monks went 
through the inocnsc (ceremony) * This being completed^ they turned around and went back by the some 
route to tlie hadi chanting uninterruptedly in Sanskrit. The Commanderdn'chief went tbanigh the incense 
{cetotnony) on the west with the aame forms as those observed on the east* (The two) came badt to 
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Ui^r filariitig-poiELts al the same di»e: and at that faoamtt the luiaglSiiig of voices la the ehaating on east 
■ad west wus iddsI woaderfilJ^ 

** (During ah ibis) the hyaui-leader had act laovedK hut stood ufonc stiikiiig the gqn^. At & pauK la 
the SoaokrlL thaating, he agaia bUmed the FomiuU of Adoratioa aad Eteadfasl devotion to the Three 
Treasures. The Hiabter of Slate nad the Coiamaader-iD-chief both sat down at their oHgitiai places, eadl 
with two taceuse bemers which he had received at the time of the bceuse cereaiai]}% Aa old pneat of 
great holiness, Yiian-ch"^ lio-ahaiLg, read the prayef for the occojika. That being eompleted, the hymn* 
leader latoncd the stantas ptaidog the gcc^, the ito^iu, and the rest of the Eight Orders of EzistczLcC:, and 
told of the beauties residing m the awe-liLspuing Imperial ghoat; at tlie end of eadi phrase lepeaLmg the 
fonnula of adoration and steadfast devotion to the Three Treaaur<». The Minister of State and the various 
avti officers rose together and worshipped the Buddha three or four times with chaoting. 

“ Then ull went their wa^'s. The Minister of State and the resti led by soldi£ra> proceeded to the great 
hall behind the (lecture) hall and went Uislde ta partake of food. Five hundred a^ssembled monks partook 
of food in the dolster corridons; their numbers were determined by the sizes of the temples {from which they 
came) » A Inrgc tempk (sendieg) 30-^ a medium-med temple 3d, a smnTI temple SO; and each of (these groups) 
had its place in long rows ^ ~ ^ 
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study in Chuia frona 1072 on. 

Sh^tohu-iaimh i-dcn rr i^r i WIf' the first cQinpkte biography of the prince. TmditiotlaJty nscribcd to viuiolij 
members of the Taira family and to different periods; recently shown to be the work of Fajiwnra 
no Kaiieauke in SJtT* 

SA^dfa^U'tauA^de7T.jhi^ edied A^o^cn-moA'uro^ufAd; by the Teudai monk KeniMn flg Pf^ 

a biography of the prinee completed in the 

Shutoku^t^hi^i^n:uikk&moti a commentary to the compiled in 1314 by the 

Horj'uji priest Uoku 

Sorias All by the Shin priest £kij a compilalloii of Sbio traditiouA, doctrin^^ 

and rites. 

rddai^ttcrojo-ldfcidcTi by the priest Genka! 7c|^, on account of his niaster ChleiiHzhen's 

traveb in south Chinn mid bis £nal misskmary voyage to Japan r written in 776. 

TEMPLE RECORDS: 

Akahmodera-^ifji d*tcd 1136, a history. 

Amidmn-k£ka-ry6Ahk:aurho dniod 767. an inventory of the equipment for the 

pcrformnncc of rites of penitence in the name of .Amida, at Todaiji. 

/Jawn/hCTjr Haled MS, a condensation from temple records made at Imperial order. 

D{^ap-§aran~^^i-naTabmi< 3 fuki^^^ datiyj 747, an ofiSciolly ordered 

hbtory and mvcnlory, 

Dmgojp-is&iiki by the priest Kyoen id llSff, a histarica! miscellany. 

Ei^aku-tfSk-i history' aud mveutory n| EnryAkiiJi, tlic Tendol Inradquarters on Mt. Hiei, 

during the Heian period. Undated, cicept hy the fact that Ibt exi.sting s'ersioii bears n colopbcm 
■staling that it wafp brought into concordance with another copy id 1379, 

Aan^ronji'iAtzolcAo dated BOS, on inventory of ij^^zeonji. 

nonch5-buppS-m»ho-n<ntfi>^ank6fi-ifiirai $^^ted 1603, ft cunfiiaeJ 
presentation of important events m the early history of Gankaji. 

//oryuji-bctfoAj rai'ord of the administrations of llorynji ** stewards/' valuable for 

late Heian and KaniokuTH entries; preserved in manuscript only. 
n^r^jf-rnffi-tkiwcho iic|!ft fft+fi- dalcff 747, hUlory and inventory, 

/Idrjrwji-fafiT-cti^i by prital Ryokuii JQ. Dl| in 1736, it history of the Eoalem Precinct 

of Horyajl, 

/tmofi-AdjoAi -^i-Haf1t3E= misMilaiwoui! kfontmlkm regarding the cclebmled priests of OiijSji during 
ilic Reton period. 

Jin^6ji-ryakki ft coudeused history, through the Kaninkum periocL 

A"ftFi;uj^kyuki 8fi® ^i?f3e= ^ lustory " cilcnduig tliraugh the H«an ipcriwi. A colophon to the 

lest proper notes ihal the eristbg version wa& copied in l^S from the Atandnnl mnnu^mpt 
written by the Kanjujt abbot Kanshin (10ft4-l]53> 
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Hitf ^ no Ywihijio (-SOO). «mnfed ju a sort of hiatariciJ 

inventory of huLtdln^. 

K6fuhi}i~ryakun^ndaiki tiislDiy down to 1570* 

K^yiiji-Tttiyuki pricat SAuhiJ in 14&9, n hUtory. 

K^tjfuji-jhbiai-kotai'iitfurokiicho iuvenlory recoriiing m. rebnildlELg of the monufllery 

flilof a file of S1S» completed by entries up to 8M. 

K&yaiaji-hombAndmt6-k6hm-mkki H ^ manuiimpt of the MuromEchi period 

pre- 5 er\'ed in the Koo||0aaniiituiUD on Koya^oji, rcoording tlie diicce^vo bumiiig^ Aod febujldm^ 
of tin- *“ great pngod*.'^ 

jnjj^ liy tJic Bhingon Stii3^ fpli^ (-1^45) ^ reqordhig the tucces- 

sive buniing? itud rebulldiiige of Kob6-daiBhj'9 tomb pn^^iticti 
Kuram a-^iwa-no-f era-erigi by priest Enkyo 1513. a hbtcry. 

A^dnto-jAfeAufotji-junrfiArj <Jopicd froio 6U oU record *' in 1453^ n pilgrim^H descrip- 

tkm of the Seven Great Temples of Nam. 

Nunio-shkhid^i^nikki H JE" * pilgrira^a dcsciiptkm of the Bevtn Great Templea ol Nara, 

copied (from an older manmicript} in 

Satdoj;i-jAizar-ryuJttE:Ao dated 780, a history vmd inventory. 

SaitA^»hit-ntjrtthini^kak-iib6-xi'^i^ Fujiwara TsuncmiiSa Uft 173£; a 

record of the rebuilding of the Western Piceinet of Enryakuji during the 17th ecnltiry^ after iU 
burning of Oda Nobunaga. 

Saflifnan-ddrAaAl tllp^^^Hl- ^ MstoricaJ inventory of Enryokuji buildiuga during the Ifemn period. 

Existing vendon a colophon note that it was copied (from an older manuscript) in MIT.^ 
SAJchKfajfi'iifmb^d ^ history of the Seven Great Teitijdt^ of Nora between CS5 and 305* 

copied (from an older manuBcript) in lt0G. 

&hop-mffUhu by priest BbMian at the begiiining of the t Jih century: a aummaty' of 

the hUtoric.t of famous tempUs. 

a record of I lie activities of Tcndai abboU fmtn 787 to 1287. 
T6dMji-ydroku ]|[:fc-^ggSSt: by piieat Kangtm in 1135: a history of the tcinple in goimil. of 

ita sttxraJ precincts and buildings^ of its chief celebrations, etc. 

T6Mkt by tlie Shingon priest Kub6 (I30(Pfi2): a liiaLory of Top. 

Tdin-«!fl jf i-jAs^aicAd history and Itivcntoiy of the HBryuji Eastern Precinct, dated 701. 

Toni^miTi^TjfQkki by priest Join mifL in 1197, a history of ^ilyomfcujL 

ToiS^ogakudotha-nambiTii-hyetktiha-^rifn dated 179®, an accotint of the 

rebuILdlng pf the Eastern Precinct of Enr^^aku|i during the ITtb century after ita burning by 
Oda Xobutiaga. 

Y akuihiji^^i by priest Ch^Att in 1333, a Idslory. 

Z aki^-tuaikS-iai-rutalcu mmni/km' by ^laruyama Kneho hi LG®t; a compUation of earlier 

records dcaiing with the religious cstablLHhmenta of Nara- 

Also coiitcmporaxy records of temple dedicatioi] ceremoniK, as follows: 

(prayer recited at the dedicatkin of the aJterHl mmn hiill of Enryidiuji in fiSfi) 
Hojf^-kond^-kxiplki (the ^ golden fiftlh 1022). 

U6sh6ji-kKi/6ki s Hmhvjl-hxyoshtdm Sk^rifsk^-gcKTKn U^ki>ji4ai^ki (lOTTjl, 

A'dua-AucAjnrrn Daikodo-kuyoki HJ (tlic lecture tiall of Enr^ akujit 1285). 

Kdt^ii-kiiy^nikki g-jp. {11G5). 

SAoAofrujf-^ypiri {E89f)« 

Soiuhoji-kuy&ki (1105). 

Tmf^jt-kayiiki (1345). 
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STUDIES OF ARCraTFCTURE AND THE ARTS; 

Aizu : Tl^rguji 7l6ki^ Edrinji KoRryu-nendm no A Stild>^ of the Dates of 

FouEtdalian of tl. H. and Tokyo^ 19S3. 

Amanuma Shimichl Essential of Japanese Arehitcoturo] History *0* 

Nam, 10»7. 

Hatton Katsukich] - iMhon-keaehiku^hi ("A History ol Japanese Archilectiire") * m the 

series Kokujthi-koza Tok^'o, 

Ai (" A Histoty of Ancienf. Japanese Architecture "T , Kydto^ I9s00—. 

Its Chula T^jf^kmchthu no Kmki^ii (** A Sltidy of For Efistem Aichitecltnre '7»TOfcj^o* J93a. 

Ito Seizo H£ttn-k^^en-kenthihu-zmhv An AJhiim nf Pictures of the Fdaoe BalJdjnga 

m Mukden ")» Tokyo, 

3Aieo no Kanchtk^t TJic Ardiitecture of China Tokyo, 

Kawokatsu Mnsataro KokendiU^tt-n^mon-k^wit An Intmdtictioi] U» Andeut Atehi- 

teeture ") » Kyoto, 

Mal^ujiioto Eiiclii ; ron/f^jo no Ketjl^u C" A Study of the Tuti-huftn|f Paintinga **) * Tokyd^ 

1 Da7. 

Omura Seigai Ch^Uhen (“ A History of Chinese Art; Sculpture Tokyo. 

Wl$. 

Soheki-zankei (* study of the architeetune and sculpture of Paj>-abeng-ssu 

near Su-ehou), Tokyo, 10^, 

Sato Stike O^ttihoit-kfnehtku'Zfniki ("A General History of Japanese ArcHtiKtUTe"}« Osalta, 

im 

SeluQO Tadoshi A’jAM-**fi4cAifc«-/f«pa (" A Dis^russioa ol Japutese Architecture ‘T , Tokyd, 

witli Tokiwra DaJj5 SAi«ii4(dcfcjfMA»iiflfr (“Buddhist Moniuncnts in Oiina"), 

Tokya. 

Umeharn Sueji SAifla-ftofc<^ah«-ron*fi ("Lectures cn the Afchattilo®- of ChinaTOkjA. 

I03S. 

UramaUu Kown ^idairhU-kihiho (Studies of the design of the Imperial 

palace bulldijies in Kyoto; the clnsslc cgllntion of textual reftreticcs. made during tlic late 18tb 
century); in the antholc^ Kejhtv-toiho jSfcKg;®. Taky5, 163®. ' 

Ilortfuji no Kenchiitu (“ The Arclutcetmre of H."). Horyiiji, 16S7. 

PERIODICALS ANl> SERIALS: 

Bijtitini KejJtyii Ihjutsu-lsenkyQjo. “ Institute of Art Research," Tokya. English title page, 

xiv. Feb. lOSS: Seliiuo Tadaalii, "The Architecture of the Feng-kuo-ssu in Manchukuo” 

xvi. April tB33: Tanaka Toi'flaS "The Archaic Type of Buddhist Temples in Cliina." 

B«Ieky6 Bijutm H'lkkyo^bijutsuahB, Kyoto and Xara. English title page* 

V, Dee* 1636; *Amaniunn, “ T>ctails of the Tenipyp .Architecture " 

*, Dec. i«7: idem, " Oh the Arehitecture of the .Amida Hall in the Hrian Period " 
siii, June 1639: Sekino T*. "Origins and Characteristics of the Asuka AxchiteetHre" 
xiv. Nov, J9S9: Okumurn Ikuro " DevdopmcHi of the KoeriHJMrta 3SJ}» a iCind of 

Brace Tti Chinese Areliitccture " 

tviii, Dec. 1661: Minnumlo Hoshii “Pictures Representing the Life of Prince Shutoku in 

Possessjon of tlie Imperial Houseliohl. as Titmoia-e Style in Early Stage" Idem. "Studies on a 
Picture reirre*«ituig Jfitaka of Amida on the Wail behind of Ihe Statue of Atnlda In Htwdu 

ri*. fhit. 1633; Idem, " Studies on the Walt Paintings in the Howodu at Cii/' 
Bukky&kokogokit-kowt Yiiaankaku ^|J[|3|J, Tokyfl. 

i, March lS3(t: Tnualie Tai " Zenshu no jiin-kenchiku " (" The architecture of tcmplca of 

the Zen sect"} 
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U, April 1S38: Kambayubl RyOjg " Shinj^ DO ^'oji-salso " {" 3bki|rDa litua] 

iii. J93U! Fuku^'^ia Toshio ShoSti TentM Sbltgi^u jilii no keDcMkiiTin: 

^ architecture of wly Tesiioi and Shingon temples ”) 

ix, Jim. I94J7: Pujiwara Giichi J-^^ahiiijaJiu no jiin-kencMku ^ {'"The Brchjtecture of 

tcmplett of the J^o and Shin wU ") 

xiVi Dec. 19S73 Fujlahiimi GaijiiiD NichinwhQ jim no kcnclukii *" (^The urclu- 

tcctiire of temple <if the Nichireo sect ") 

TVf Bfc. J&37; Ooha lirinoru ^ Tcqjiiiij Shingoa no fiin-kaicliiku {** The nrchitectiiio of 

Tendfti and Stungciii temple « 

J7dun ws. HoiuLftha, Tfifcyo. 

vi^ June J&3S: Hamodn Sdryo mmm ’" Horj'uji DO Kondo to Rokncho no sckkuUuJi * T Tlie 
Hoi^TijL * golden ^ hall and the cave temjjlea of the Six Dynasties ”) 

X* Augiyst 1^31: Sekino T., “ Kure yori mitanj Kudara to Shma-noaehQ ioka ni Eyo to no bnnka- 
kunkcii ” {** Tile cidtiiTaJ rektk>nship between Pekehe and the swulhem Chinese dynoHtksp 
espedally Uang, os abown by tiks *1 

iXi Aug. 1B37: Sekhm ^la»nj " Zw-ahigafeki Fujiwara no Toyoniiji no Itodonn no ko " {** A 
aiudy of tite ^ jdsjik han ^ of F. no Toyonaii at ShigntaJd « 

Kenchiku-zwtshi Kf^eluku-gakkoi, Tokyo: 

Dvi, nos. 302-3. 305-7, lOlf: Sekino T.. "Shiragi no kencMku" ("'The architecture of SiDa"^) 
xnix, no, *77, 1025: Hasegawa Tenio “ Shjt«ili5li kenchiku-ttmA diseyssion o( 

the archileoture of ShitennGji ^ 

xiiii, no. 519,1030: Ooka Mltioriih ^ Nnnto shichidniji kencbiku-iipii: Yakiudigi^ (** On the orchiteo- 
tore of the Seven Great Temples of N'ttfa: Yakuslujt ^ 
xliv, nos. 53(hl. fiSSt 335-0,1&30: Fujisbrnm/^ Chosen kendiiku-shifon (” A disetiwion of Korean 
nrchitccture ”) * 

Kokka Shimbl-aboin, Tokyo. English title pnge^ 

47^2, 1930-1: Adndii Ko A note on the Ch'iao-li-fii-t'ii (Kaninka** ffupo at 

Fesbawar) 

403^ 435.407. 4&lp 1931: Idemn, On the date of the Tdt5 of the Yakiishiji temple ” 

A'nrs Nont-hokkdshci. Noia. 

viii. Feb. 1037: Hoshigawa Mnoani i(^jl|iE^i Shunjobo-chogen 
R^kisht^hm Tokyo: 

vii/7| 1905: Miura iriroyiild ** Koma-shakii to Kafa-stakn to nj tsnitc ** (‘^On the Kokuii 

and T'ong foot measures 
Rtkuht to ahki ^ TofcyO: 

vii Nov. 1920; AmntiiiDibt "^FukJji Odo {*' The * Great HnU ' of Fukiji **] m 
Shtnagah^ Tokyo: 

ll/s, ApriL 1932: Naba Tosliisada, "^Shbm ni okeru yanegawam sbiyo no kigen ni Uuile "* Chi the 
aliens of the use of kjle-roa£ng in China « 

Shirm T5fcy$: 

x/L Jbo. 1935: Fnjila Motoliani “ Slmkii no keiikyn '* {" .4 study of foot measures ")* 

T^yS-bipitM Asukaen. Nora. French (later KnglML] title page; id later ifisues. a refonned 

sj'stcfii id lomanixfitHm is used, so that the title hcoomiTS “ Toyo-biKyutB.** and the French system 
of nunjUflfing does not agree. 

i-ii^ April-Junc 1039: Amnnutna S., “ La ehapelle pimcipale de ’Sbeedin* (ShSshotn ct la 

chapelk ' Shakndo ‘ dl/meda ** * 

j\'uip July 1933: Kanda Tonijo »**Sur Farrhiteclare de Zyododo filodj5dd) danji Zydduzi 

(jCkloy In Hyogo) 

Adochi K.* “PliisieuTS qtitstlomi quint k La tdtapcile de lecture dans Horyuii 
IU+ July ID31: Adacbi,Sturui a sept 6lageSp bait angles ihm ^aidaiij (Saidaiji) " 

XX. March 1034: .4ilaebii *‘Sur la liate tie Tcrection de In ChapeOf dAmitlbha k Ufikaiti (Hokaiji 
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mu* July 1036- Adnclij, ** Xtgois-iLijpji in Kcnty&n (Kmebuji ■" 

tukuyfljua T« ** Qur^rtious on IlDkk€d6 In Tahiti {ToJaijiJ 
Num^ Specioi I, ^pcKiiic Pr^stoHquc Fmtohistorique. Xov. ItJSOi Scl^ T** “ At^Kiteclui^ 
dc I cpoquo protoMstonquc 

Numdro Spccml l\\ fijxxiiie Nara U* JaUn I3S3: KubnyAslii Takesbi ” Sur I'ertction de 

kondp dc Tuyodusi 

Kum^ Special ^poqijc dc Nam tlf* Jan- 103 Ftiltuyuina “ £tudc eut l^epoquc d ^erection 
de T^'DdajEj" 

Aiiachii “ Chapelle princiffidc de Siu^yakllsm (Shinyoktubip) 

Fiikuyania T.* ** Pal&u inipicmiJl de NaTn^ HokkcstiT chapcilc dii Grand Bouddha Tikiiu^d ft 
Dempodu da£i^ Rcliyfizi " (here tbe French title is a careless miEFcailbg oJ the Japanese; there 
la nutliui^ t>a the JxapeniiJ palncc), 
ymn£dcfm> 

xii# BeCx tOSl: KitA S.t ** Horyuji aaikoii huAikoii roo no UnUm A review of the discusaioiiE of the 
rebijIJdiiag of Hotyuji, pro and con 

FukuyanjiiT., “ Horinji nokanriii nlkuuuru ghnon '• (^^Boubls about llic bunding of Horinii ”) 
3tVi June^ lOiStl; K-itui S-n, Fyjiwarakyo no kctikyn ** A study of tbc capital cailed Fu|iwara 

REFEREXCE WORKS: 

Bukky6-daijiten by Oda Tokuno one volume djetionafy of Bnddhiat 

minolog>'^ Tokyo, 1031, 

by Moebi^uki Shinko ? volume cfieyclopcdia. of Buddhlut bbto^y^ dog ff* > 

ceremouicE, etc., TokyO, 1036, 

€hmen-jhM KDrcan annals from «mllated hiitoricaJ texts, Kei}5. 

DQmihM-shiryo g source dDcmoentit for Japanese history, Tokyo* 1933- * 

GivvAorv^ ^Iflijlg: anthology of soyree documents on history* rdigion. Literature, etc., Tokyo. 
AJ^ its continuatioiiA. ZoAu^ninaAoruijnii* anti Zokuzoku-guiijhoruiju. 

encydopedia of source doemnenta on bbtoiy, religioD, etc,. Tokyo- 
Koku*hi-dajpien eyebpedia of Japamu^ hisloiy* Tfikyo, 1B36. 

AfikAyo-ddr/den cncydopedifi, of caotertc Buddhist btstoiy* dogma* cerenioiiiesp etc., Kyoto* 

1033. 

B nAAn-jimaj ct-ju Aa tiiojjtApliini dictkihju^' of Japanese BuddluEt priests, Tokyo, [002. 

Nihoif^hin-tm/ift modem goiEetteer of tke Jupiiitese empire. Tokyo, IMO. 

JfUmn-kobijhfii-antuii by Taki Selichi : A piiilc to Ja|]«iiiHi; temples And museLiflis, 

Tokj^S, 1031. 

KuijumeibvkM by Yanii»kfl Sfamuinei (-ITSO); a gJossaiy ol Chinese mul 

Japanese terms, 

ILLL'STRATrVTl AUTERIAL: 

CkdiCA-k^ki'ivfw alliHm* LUuatraUiiff KoKan art and aLrehitertnn;: Tokyo. 1017, 

KokKhS-keifsdbiitMi portfolioi tUustmting Mlected Xatioiud TremniiES of architactotet 

T6ky«, lose. 

ffihtm-tmakimDno-thvtei albums illuatrating Japanese pictum-acmllA from late Heian 

to l^furamaehi} Tokyo, IM®. 

i; Ban-daiiiaffm-ekotvbtt *toiy of n palaoe intrigue, Hlh ctnluiy 

K^omkvden-enyi history of Klyomliiuden, by Tosa MiUuiiobtj 

I5th century 

iii, IV; Arajir^B-yoaj7ni-rnA-e»^ account of the uiirncles performed by the deity of 

the Ka.ii]gii ahrine in Nimi; by TakoahLoa Tokakanc 1309 

vii: fiA^5Fi«fw»iitf; *lory of the mirpdes perfanned by a hermit on Mt. SJilgi; 13th 

century 
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li: pricfit-twt S(ug3.^5 (IllS-fW); ISlh «ntyry 

xii-xiv: i^eii^-^; 3 fa/i acccmnt of ibe oeremonlei juid fi&silvjils obKrrnl minuaily by tJiti 

HelAii coiM. Orif^inaJ HUi centliiyi pqbliabed copy by artkts at tLe Stizniyoabl dcbod in 

diit^y from the onginol (which wa? Met denUoyed) 
xix^ xti: hirtory of tlic temple of Ui*t luitoc; Acrolb i* ii, iii, ht 

probably by Taka^hbia Tokakiuie c, 13^5, scniU iv attiibuied to To«a Milaimobii 

jitoiy of tbe dlagroce and bonlBlinieiiL of ^uga^'am no 

Mkduxane century” 

xjd: Vn^u-ne^tbui^u^igi Btfory of the life of pne^l Eyonlij (lOT!i-U3i}| 

founder of the Yri^cu-nembut^u sccl. By oix ortuLs, dated 1414; in the pos^csson of Bbaryoji^ 
Kyoto 

xxii: lppen-thdnin~cd^n —' l^bc life of priest Ippen by £n1 [|Q^ 

in 

Nihon^hayf-kokenrhiku-kaft^hilMh^ryn by \taaoyaina Ghimbei IS'[L|j^^p 

fWka, Architectural drawingp^ of BuddhM mid Shinto monumeuLs. 

JV thcnr^€nchihuhi-irSr0ku M^= by Amaniiraa S.» Kyoto. 1^9. Five volumes of photographs of 
Japanese monunictlUt es foliowa; (1)^ Ajinka, Nara^ Helon; (i) Kamakura "Japanese” style; 
(3) Kamakura " Chinese ” and “ Indian ” styles, Shinii abrines; (4) Muromachi; (5) Momo' 
yama, 

Ry6kin-jidni m Kenahik^ te joho sckii» t. Tokye. 

Fhotegraphs of Liao and diin raonumenU in north China nud ManehiiTia. 

SAinn-JteneA£Atj, Tokyo, lfK9. Fhotofmphs of Chinese architecturo (in the seriea i^ei^ai-&eiu:Aiki^A 

Toky&^ 19^7; albuma of photographs of the ShosoiD cDlIcctkin. 

T6y& bijitsu-tffUemy Tfikyv. aJbams of photographs of Chinese and Japanese 

punting and sculpture. 

Zdx5^metih' Tali^'o„ 1B90; photographs of dated Japanese retigioiia images^ with their 

inscriptions. 

UNPUBLISHED MATERl.VL: 

ipjten^hdnki-^dtni four ^eroOs of a fmgmeutary life of prkst Ippeu, dosdy siimlar to the famous krger 
»ct by Enl but in black and w'hite Gidy, Traditionoi attribution to on obscure Toaa Mit^iuoki 
property of Shiiueukdji Ky^to, 

Kasuffa-pnsha^haji-mundarQ Mummaebi kGkmn&no, showing both the Kosuga 

shrine and Koftiktiji; propc^y of the latter temple. 

Farno^tiRmadrro-eAuid'Ai^e-eTijri A ^ pictorial life in ocroU form of the bermoe 

of the Taima Afnadora fable; by Tosa Mitsushige in 1331^ 
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(TtkC single Letters C* Ii J. luitl K following an enir>' indicilti!; that U m located in Chiiuip IniiU, Jajiajip 
or Korea, re^wotivtly^ The Ictt^s C anti J witbio fjiireathesca indientc that the term rtferml to U 
given in Cbinese or JaiianeiK, respectively^ it may esM bi l»th conntnr^.) 


Abbot’s quartcTfl+ Hojo (J): «hs under Tcinr^o 
building typc» 

AcrotcHon: sec uoder Hoof tumamenta 
Aisle: see under HaU eoraplei^ pkn dements, C; 
hall proper 

AjoDta, lEftve tenifiles, I; 91, IBT; note 151 
AkUhuicKlera, templep J; ^07, 247^ notes D5, 
Altar: 

Daiilan LJ)^ ritual altar: t 153* 249, 2T2 

Gontadan burnt-offering altiu: 141-45 
KaSdan Ci)| ortLinatinn attar: ISS; notes IQO^ 

Ktl, lU 

Shnimdon (J) , platfoirn for unages: 76- 

7T, 61^64, S6. iai-22, 143-46, 152 h Wp 206, 
2t>4-65, 306, 223, 225, 226, «31p 244-45, 24S- 
51, 2^4-55, 257p 271-72, 2S0-8f, Sfl7* 296; 
notes m, 2o2p 206. 364, 420, 444 j App. I 
Ambulator)'; itec Cmpn under Halt iromplex, plan 
elements, hdl pmpef 

Anudn (J) or AmitablLa Buddha: 44p 132-^, 137, 
H7-4Sp Ufl-$U 153-55. 204-05. 276-77 p 270, 
notes 182p 107, 225. 227, 250, 260, 
262, 263. 367, 444, 460, 463, 4S0 
FaradL<ie of. Pure Land, or Western Paradise: 44. 
132-36, 156, 141. 153, 207, ill, WO; notes 
SOS, 220, 250p 262 

Ttall of. AntiilndD {J); see tinder Temple build¬ 
ing types, J 

Ankokuji. temple, i: ShakadS: 207; note 428 
Anmhuji, temple. J; pa^da, oeLagondp 4-aloireycd; 
92. 273 

An-yang. «ty, Cs 3-0, 193; notes 15, 140 
AsMkaga. elan and memtiers, J; 210-]], 227; nolea 
434, 4S2 

Aauka, «ty, J; 5, 47. 40; tioles 80. 02, 225, 240; 
App. I 

A-y8-w'ang-3sa« tonple, C: 211* 215; note 571 
dadhirn (J) type ndorehonMe: 61.62,221 

Balcony: 00-91, 160; note 407 
Bamiaji. temple^ J; Main hnll; 207 
Bath-house: see under Temple building ty^pcs 


Beams; gciiernl: 58^ 90. 04, 220, 225; mate 429 
general omameuLal beam ends, kibann (J) : 220, 
240, 264. 268. 288, 202; notes 409. 417, -457, 
465* 5i0 

diagonal, nt roof earners, yung mn (C) : 100. 

105. 220^21, 256^7; notes 163, 182 
interioT IransA-erse. (J) ; 38, 83-84, 87-89, 

95-97* 101-02, 105* 116-20, 124* 142, 15*^* 
160-61, 160t 179, lot* 293-06. 219-20, 222-23* 
229. 231 p 235-S6. 239, 242^, 249. 262> 298* 
70. 283-84, 287^, 204^05; notes 118, 155, 
159, 195, 208, 360. 371* 424. 426, 465. 466 
9pcelid kofy^ treaUncnl; (J) shrimp- 

shaped beam: 2-13. 295-06 
spedaJ kor^'5 treatment: may a. nwirgin'* jAaka- 
jobmi (J) deiaiis: 242-43, 268, 294; note 424 
in waO plane, and poralld bracing beams in 
bnysketing; 94-98, 100* 1024)4. 109, 100-10, 
199-200, 210, 221, 234, 239-40. W4>e5, 2S7. 
2fl9. 291-92 

Bdl paviliou. Sli6i6 (J) : sec und-nr Temple build¬ 
ing types 

Biniihana, or H^sbana (J); Vairocana Buddha: 
43, 54, 132. 134, 137* 176, 194, SU; note 
182 

BUhamon-teimo (J]; note 213 

B<KJhgaya I: 90* 196; note 154 

Bonten (J); Brahma (Huddhifft divinity}: 279; 
note 93 

Brncketing. t6k^6 (J)| g^cral; 30, 88* 89-91, 94. 
100* 112, 11647* llfl-iO. It2^83, 154. 15&, 
169, 163* 107*99, 203-04, 206, 215^19, 218^23* 
225-29. 229-39* a43-Hp 219. 259, 29044, 
269^70* 282. 284, 2S6-9t* 295-96; ante lift* 
155, 157* 173, IT4 h 208, 401-95. 4l5-lfi. 429. 
468. 595, App. I 

artn, (J); general: 95-98. 191-08, 198, 219- 

20; ODtes 159. 162 

funa-hijiki ( J) ^ ^ bout-shaped ami 94-95. 
154. 197 

sant-hijiki (J). cushion timberi 109^ 2SS 
aasAi-AifjiAi (J) . ** Inserted arm **: 219 
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bearing-block, makiio (J): gimeroli 3S> 

10CMI7, 1S4. 39S. 203; GOti^ 1S0. 162 

(J1 coTiKjr block; lOMIt, Isa, 2*0. £3S, 

(J) niouldings I03t 105« 210, 210-20+ 
£Sg 

ftiiaUuto (J) hlucka: 20i; iiole 440 

CApitiil^ doilo <J), cAttf/i or tou (C): 10+ fti-90, 
&a, 100 , 102-03, loa. loa, aoo; notes 1^6* 

447, 505 

corbels; m^chioktiTi (JJ form: GOte 418 
oloiid fona: uote 174 

Intercolunmar inverted OfO-lOl, 122; note 

50& 

IntercoliJiiLnAr kvnnuW-karruiMata (J): lOl^ llfi, 
108-00+ 203+ 232. *62-03, 260+ 2S7-01, *&3- 
05+ notef I67p 340. 351+ 403. 503 
intcTcbtumiULr stmt: 101, lUC* 103. 100+ 280; 
notes 35lp 352 

lever arm, odi^tttki {J), aiif or or 

Men (C) : 98-100, 102-03, 220-21+ 2S2-3a. 
243+ £51, 261+ 237. 290+ 291. 200; notes 407. 
412+ 503 

pofit-uiddmtrJ sysletn; 94^ 197 
fioA^i-^ktrrn (J), eaves carrnre, pamUcl stripping: 
93, im 

nchi-tenjS (J) + panelled eaves solfiu 08. 105-06 
fabELfavii (J) + poreb brace: 263-05, 291; note 4SS 
Biiddba hall: see under Tinnple building types 
BnddJlisiii; early seels in Japan: 1^+ 18-10, £0+ 42- 
43+ 120, 120 

esoteric sects, Tendai and Shingon {D: 65, 79, 
120^31* 14S-47, 151-62, lOl. 163-05, 168+ 
172-75+ 184-97. 216H1, 224, 248-55, 258+ 
£78-70, 2att 283 . 204; notes 08, 194. £10-13^ 
220+ £25, 248, £53, £3e, £33+ 366. 410+ 434+ 
482. 488. 489 

Zen (J) or Ch'an (C): £6. 92. 99, 191. 184+ 
181+ 210-11. 21M&, £23-81+ 233+ 237+ 239- 
40. 245-40. £4B, 281+ 265+ 26B, £70-7£. £74, 
283. 285-88; notes 385, 4C»6. 410, 502-03 
popular sects, J6do. 5100+ NicMTen: 130, £50+ 
£76-83; £90; notes 478, 430, 432-85. 488 
Buj6ji« temple, J; maiTi ball and bcdy-waler shelter: 

£08, 208, £70; ndtes 404, 470 
By6doiiK temple. J; Hoodo, pbocrdi ball125, 
140-41, 158-54, 150. 1B2. 107-98, £00-01+ £03- 
06, 224. 272, 277; notes J&£. 250. £69. £e£, 
353, 360, 301+ 364 
Kannondo: £08, £84 


Canopies; 80^ 120-21, 123. 294-05. 2£3. £25; notes 
155, 197, 190; App^ i 

CeUiagi; t&ije (J): 77, 84. 87-88, 10£+ m, 198. 
J20-21, 123-24+ Z42. 154^5. 157-50, 100. 204. 
£00* 223. 229-81+ 233-34+ 230+ 243-44+ 240-34+ 
£68.71. ^-64, £87-68, £94; note* 118, £06. 
203+ 802. 303+416 

(J): 20-1, £79 
kngami-tenia (J)i £44 
Central Asia: 30, 34 

Ceremnnks, Buddhist: 4345+ 60-70, 70, 8£, 86-87, 
123, l45--n. IDO, 192; antes S3. U0+ 250+ 
£54. £63, 483; App. O 

Chance!: see under Hall emnpkx, plan elements, J; 
hall proper 

ClL'ang-on. dty, Ci 11. 16, 4£+ 05-00, 106: nates 93. 
£08 

Chlea-ehen. C+ monk: notes 99-100+ 117, !1D, £tS 
Chien^uni^-asu, tenip!c+ C: S8» 40 
Chth-hua-ssu* teiupk, C: £38, £41+ 245; notes 350+ 
4££+ 427, 470 

Cbim^ sty3c, Karayo (J): 207+ ii0-ll+ £18-17+ 
210-20, 224-40+ £51. 201, £63. £05, £68-74+ 
£70+ 284-88. 201^92+ 294-95; mile 447 
Ching-sJiAu-ssij, Umple, C: £17, ££5; notes 336, 383 
Chia-ahan-ssu. temple. C: 220; ndtei! 386| 4t5 
Chioaiai tnaple, J; founders !iaU and Amlda hnU: 
£74. 277-278. 280-81-, 234. 237; note 432 
Sammon gateway: note 482 
Ch'i-lma-asu. temple, C; relic pagoda: I2£: not* £93 
Cli'icn-ru-ssu, temple, C; 65, 106; note 347 
CIi'ingdtiiig-55u, temple, C: 65- note 109 
Ch6bDji+ teia]0c+ J; main hall: £08 
TuhOto: 203, 27£; note 473 
Cho^iijn, temple. J; mnin haUj £0®„ £50-51; note 
434 

Chonidji, temple, J; loaid IibO: 254. £74; note 439 
ChOjiii: see llall compLex. plan elemeats, J; baO 
proper 

ChimiDa: see Gateway 
Chung-t'ien-chii-^liHii+ tejnple+ C: £17 
Chujig-yueh-niiao. Taoist shrine. Ci 18I; note 30fl 
Chusonji, temple, J; Kofipkido, gold-colored 
hall*': 1£5, 140, 148, IfiO* 291. 2054>6+ £24+ 
£71; notes £St, 364 

Cli*ung-dkdi:ig-a5u. temple, C; Buddha haO: 216; 
note 374 

Cloister eomdorB: see tinder Temple buildittg types 
Co|i«nns:9+ IS, 16+ £7+ 38. 67+ 08^70. 77. 83-61, 95- 
100. 108-19+ l£9. 142, 160. 100. 169-79, 1S5- 
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*00* SOS-00. S15, Sl&^m SO I-OS. 

£00, SSOp £43. £50-0£p £d 4-00, £0^, £0044, 
STlp £00-&4p *S&4ffp SOI-Otp £fl4p SOft; ncvtea 
J30* 107. 176. im £01* eOS. OOOp 37)p 406. 
App. 1 

Column ba^es^ jwban (1) and platfonnsj OO-Ol* 
47* 56. eO, 04, llO^n* 103. £004}). £05, SSI. 
£40* SlO-47* £€£. SOO-ST; nQt«$ 177* £6£» 
4SU App. I 

Conluciaii «hrbc; Cben^-Un^hsiezi. C: 113 
Chtl-li]. C; 137^; note 0S5 
Seoul, K: 188; note 3*6 

Daknjj. temple^ J: 40. 50-54, 65; oolea 53* 93, 110 
Doidampoiu. temple. J; Toboto: 105. S73; note 04S 
Dnirukkoji* tempLe, J; m$m Iwll: 2flS 
Toboto: £08, £00: note 154 
Dugqjip temple. J; ^nerni: 1£5. 131* 107* SOS, Sll; 
notes £13, ££4 
Kond5. lower templei £00 
pagoda, lo^'er temple: 91* 1£3, 131* 159-60, 197- 
08; notes £69, 447 

founder'a hall* upper temple (Keml-dalgo): S8S 
Godaidd* Komt^algo: £83 
Junteldo, KamJ-doigo: 167* 131-3S, £59 
Ky5%u (eiftro repository) * KwiMaigo: £07* 
£13* £10.10, ££3* 358: notes 318. 366 
Yokuahidop Keuni-doigo: l£5* 140, 153, 165, 199* 
304; Mtejj SIS. 417 
Daigokuden: m undej- Fplact halls, J. 

Doihdcmji* temple, J; aiom hail: £03* £55* £81; 
QoLo 41S 

Doits {J): see under Pagoda types 
DolUikujl* icmptc* j: ££S* ££S, £46. £74 
Daiunji. temple, J; main hall: £08; note 485 
Decoration* decorative pamtiog: I £3-34. £05-00. 
££3p STS. £0540; notes 199. 304-00* SOS, 
4t0. 431. 475 

Denibudu: see under Hoiyu^i Tgin 
]>eng}-D-dflIdhi cr S*lcb0. J, mnnk: ISfl, ISO, 163, 
195; notes 68. SlO, £)£, £00 
DAizmia hall. Hatto or Hodo (J): sec under 
Temple buUdmg types 

Doors: general: 87. 08, 76-77, 90.91* 11M13. l£3, 
166. 109-70* 170. £01-03. S£l-£E. £40-41, 
£49, £51. £65, £73, £6£, ^T. £93^98: notes 
183, 350 

it^'^xraio {D * ^Vplank ^ hinged doora: 111* £31 
Tmiirado (J)* sliding d«r$: S0£; note 350 
mJlarafD (J)* panelled hinged doors: £S1. £41* 
£87, £93-93 
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Dormi tones;: jsee tinder Temple hiutdlng types 
Dnim tower: see under Temple hnildi^ types 

Daves npaitmerit, y™ ipu (C) : see nndet Hall 
eompler, plan cknients* C; hail proper 
Eaves corridor: see under T«npk building types, 
cloister court and corridors 
Dluno: see under Hdrymji Tdin 
Bihoji, temple. J: Kakando: 181, £07, £8041, £35- 
30, £3fi, £44. 370. gS3; notes 389. 470 
Kannondo: £07, £95. £38. £03; notes 414 
Bikeindo. temple, J; £70-80; note 469 
Eisan* J* monk: note 104 

Eizanji* temple. J- HakkakuendD: 3£, 70, 108; note 
133 

Bngfikuji. temple, J; Shariden: £07. £35* 3£D-31, 
£8545, £38, £41. 345-46, 260; not^ 388* 
395, 4£8 

Enryakuji* temple. J; general: l£6-a7, 1£0* a0£; 
notes 3l£, £63, £80* £00, 341, 478* 487 
Jogyv-sammaido: 139* 151; note S63 
aioin hall. KomponchOdo: 1ST. 163-61, 160, £74; 
notes £t£, 409 

Lecture ball. Daikodo; 137, £74. £84-15; rmtea 
£]£. 459 

Shakado: 165. 170^71, £98, £54-55; ncUs £l£* 
£89. 489. 440 

Yokawa-ohudo: 104i £55. £69; note 440 

Ftng-kuo-sau. temple. MnRchukuo; Ta-hfilnng-pao- 
tien: S3. 86. 107* !£4, 191* £33; note 137 
Five Great Gods of Wrath* Godaiscin (J)| Bud¬ 
dhist divinities; ISO, 134.145 
Flooring, wood; *m-6£, 131-35. 169-67, SCM). £31, 
£37* £31, £10, £17; notes £6£* 355 
Fo-kuang-ssu. temple. C; 117; note 189 
Fo-kung-ssu, temple. C: pagoda; 40* 90. 333; notes 
70. 147 

Fo£st ineosuret; A-^uka: £9-30* 33; A|tp. I 
Cb'in: 11; note £3 

Eastern Wei, Northern Ch'i: 33-35» 65 
Hjui: l£. 85; note a£ 

Xoma or Kokuli; 88, 35. 49; App. 1 
Tang or Tempyo: £6i 94. 40, 59, 65; notes £T, 
47, 49. 50, 5Sp OOp £0£: App. I 
Fudddo: see under Temple building types 
Fuddin. temple, J; Kondo: £30, £3t, £44. 373; 
notes 396. 438 

FuJiwiMfa dan mid nienibers* J; 45, 50-53, 75* 1£9+ 
13l-8£, 135. 130-40* 147, 165* 161, i0£* £01* 
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m; notes m, m, 163, ^0, $60, 

333, 433 

Fuktji, temple, J; Odo; I $3, 149, $04: note 
Fukusjyjl, irmpk, ii $74p 330; note 503 
Fukutoliiisn, temple, J; mnin liall: ]£5 
Fuidii, Ufliiple, J; tttitm Ml: 307. 230, 23-t, 33S, 
344; notes 007, 4Se 

FutniJI, Lem pie, J; nuin hull' SOS, 347-4S, SOB-OD^ 
SOI; note 429 

great South gale: $06. $06> 260 

Gahle held; exposed structural or pseudo-^ nictuml 
system: UO-10, $03-04, SS3, 3*4, 35S, 369, 
395; note 13$ 

Gaisin: see under e^miplex, plsn elements, I; 
Ml proper 

GoDdhiifl: 103, IM, 230 

Gnrpgpjh twple, J; gcnerAl^ 34, 55, 9D; notes 42» 
0$. 144, 154, 4T3 

Gateii'«yA, lenerzd: CliumoD, SandAlmonp TocIaj- 
mon^ (J: middle, great south, grtal eftat, 
rapcclivdy) s 5, Ifi, 3f, £5, 27, 50, 32^54, 
37-5S, 41, 46, 50, 5$, 54-53, 56, 00, OS, 05-67, 
70, 67, 80, lOB, ItO. 113, 115, 117-119, ISO, 
laSp 165-37, 140, 1S6, 156, 103-64, 16B, 177. 
187, $08, 312* 217-1&, 220-21. 223 , 223.28, 
346, 207, 273-77. 260, 202-94^ n*tea 50, B3, 
104* 244. 249, 276, 356, 503. App-1 
Bpeciol typed! (J); 237 

KararntPU (JJ: 274, 273, $03 
Sammon (JJ, SMi-ttien or Shon-meu (C): 337; 
njDtej 424, 503 

Gikflj, J; mptik: 315* 317, «24-26, 228, 24044: 
nates 5B5, 3S7, 423 

Gakurakuin, temple, J: main hsll: 208, $71; note 
473 

miniature pagoda: $3^ BSp tSD; notes 104* 1*4 
” Golden " hall, Kanda: sec under Temple budding 
tyjKs 

Ovnffcti’-zukitn (J); alyle of arehilcetnre: 181. 231, 
383 

Goryo-jlnsha, Shinto jdiTinje, J: 206: date 458 
Gotshojin Ictnple. J: 277; note 4S0 
GreetP-Baman tradition! 95, 103, 105^ 10949, 115, 
220, 240. 343 

Gubukujj nr KavraharaikiUp temple, J: 49: note 84 
Gyodo (J) of prtidakjfnfl ll); Buddhist ocremotiy: 
70* 79, 62. 84, 139, 145-46, 151^. 348, 351* 
2ftl: n0t« 99* 115. 110. 355 

Hochimmi, Shinto divinity* sbnnc of: 19^ 79* 171, 
258, m notes 125, 18 L 


Hniden; under Shin too ahrines and Oku-ncNin 
Hakkakuendo. see Eizanii 
Uall enmplc]r, plan clementa, C; haO proper: 
ollle: 69* 83^7* 140; note 102 
hsianif^ orea.^ aerojit ends; 85, 1B3: note 140 
AWen, attaehed block: 184-67, 109; not® 912. 
Si5-32 

jjdo-Ma. ‘^attached porcli1S4 
poreh^ open: 180, 341 
yen wu, " eaves nparlmcot 104-S5, 103 
Hall complex, pUn dements, C; detached: IBOi 
187-01 

Hall complex, plem dementa* J; Mi proper: 
ai-^no-nLa, conueeticLi; onte-chiunber: 230^ 231 
cAuim, intermediate area: 142, $54-55 ■ 281-82 
j^oljia. os ambubitoty: 68-70, 76-77* 60-60. 141, 
144-49, 151-54. 150, 181, 109, 187. 169. 170, 
178. ITS, 193. 106. 218. $28-30, 247-50* 258, 
357-59: notei 396* 366 

gaijin as public urea (see also roidd): 141-42g 
167. 169^70, 261-63. $03 

AjJojAi aisle (see also ^aijln as ambulBtory) 68^ 
138, 10i^9. 109, 178, 192 93, 229, 238-87. 
$43* S4M9, $53^5, 357-50* 370, 381^2, 
384 

k^hm pordl: 240^51, 258. 208^, 286^7, 291- 
93; note 438 

kojm rear arCB: 142* £54^55 

fmz^o&uojAi extra front aisle: 162-04, 186. 160. 

177, 179^, 101, 193; notes 283. 371 
mokorAi fhentliou&e aisle: 07-69* 108, 111-1$, 
153. JOO. 178. 190-97. 220* 238. 272, 2S4; 
note 360 

maga cenlraJ space: 303, 178, 193-03 
naijin, rliancel" ar«i: 68, 74, 76-77, 120. 141- 
46* 148, 150, 152-55, 160* 162-03. 167, 169- 
70* 176* 178, 191-03, 104, 108-90, $05^. 
218. $aa, 229-30. 247-53* 257-50. 265* 360- 
71, 280-85, $87. 203; notes 306* 833. 444 
nitd5 "Mi of worship163-70 (179-01; C). 
102-93* 218. 228* 230* $49-53. 255-59* 265. 
28S«; notes 275* 277. $87. 207* 300. 302 
jAidd Huietuiir^': 239 
Hnll corn pies, plan elements* J; detached; 
riirdd. Of hh& 4 hi^ detached forchail: 104-68 {180, 
187-90* 191* CJ ; nate 214 
^iden, MBden, unjalrAa; forthalli 51, 61, 79* 
103* 107; note 300 

Hail of State (see also Faiocc hriHs, C* and J)t 
10-12. 19, 38, 40, 128, 186, 103 
HamOnsa, temple* K; 64* 80; notes 100. 118 
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tmnplc, J: note 40T 

Hmn^ajhingy5 (J), Bucldllbt Tufra; note f4ft 
Uasedem, tempLe^ J; 5B 
flcavcnlj King9p Shiteiuia (J ), BuddMst 

S-4 ei-et. es. 7ft, note 9S: App. 1 
HteiiLtLn^ mounULn htiidquiurtm of Tcndjti, J: 1^6- 
3Tp 1^^. 151. 163-ft5p 16^7(1, 105, 

!il€9, ^79. ^9, m notes 9ftp I4i2. tl2. 200p 
306, 439, 440, 48S, 487, 506 
Ilign^hMion^jL temple. J; founder'^ lutU and 
Amida lia}l: ^ftl; notes 4TS. 4D9 
Hino clan and mmbepa, I: note 200 
Hitiuhi (I) ^ see under Hal complex, plan elemenlfH 
J; htnll proper 

Huddera, temple, Ji 40, 05; note S3 
Bojd dan and znembersp J; £10, 2£4-£5^ noUf 3B0, 
386, 434^. 451 

HoiGji, lempltp J: 139, 191^9, m.7&, 168. £01, 
277; notes 50, 16£, S15, 325 
Hokaiju temple, J; Am]dad5: 123, l-tS. 152-33^ 160, 
198^99, 301, 203-Ofi, £62, £7h d&les !&£, £09, 
S5], 364^ 447 

H0kiji, temple, J; pagoda: ££, £5, $0, ST, 90; notes 
43-44* 47, App. I 

Hokkedo: see imdo^ T5d«jl, and Tmple bitUdlng 

types 

Hokkcjl, temple, J: 54; note^ 90. 119,151 
Hekk^kr^/o (J], Lotvs Suim: 4-4-45, 119, 137, 175- 
76, £73-79, e8£: notes 90, 110. £48, £50 
HokkekyOjjf temple, Ji £76; note 405 
Hokke^sammaldo: see under Temple bnildmg types 
Hompa-liongapji, temple, 1; founders boll and 
Axnida ball: £75^77, £67; mlm 476, 51£ 
Hunett-shonin, J, monk: £11. £78; notes 46£, 4S3 
Horinji or ^nidrhi, temple, J; pagoda: £3, £5* 30^ 
STk nO; Holes 43, 44, App. f 
HoryOji or tkarugndera. temple. J; ^eml: ££'39, 
45 k 4ft, 5£. 59, 59, t£7, £35; notes 47, 49, 54k 
61, 60, 93, JS7, 174. App. I 
bell pavilion, Shord: £4, £8.1£5. £03-04; note 361 
doister corridors. Hom: ££-£5, £8-29, 110-11, 
116*17, 135, £65; App. I 
dormitories: £6, S8. £48; note 431 
Hden " ballk Koudai ££-23, £5, £7, £9-30. 07. 
71, 70*77, 7^1. 87, 89-90k 96k 18S-05, 106. 
110-13, 1£0^£3. 144, 151p 153, 150, ITS; £79; 
notes S£k S3,113. 114. 197; App. 1 
great cast gate. Todarman: £2* £5. £7, 76, 87* 
106. 113, tt7k 116, 156: note 1£5 
great acmth gate, Kandaimon: £5k 2^, 54. £T3 


3£3 

Xiiminomido: SOB. £47^ note 4£0 
lecture hallk Kudo: £3*£4* ££)-30» 54, 1£5: notes 
40, 53; Apji, 1 

middle gale. Chumont £f-£3, £5-£7, 30, 54, 87, 
69*99, no. 113, 1^, 237; note 50, App, 1 
pagoda: 22*£3, £5, £7+ £9-30, 4ft, 55, S7, 90-91. 
iOft, 110, 12£, App. I 

refectory, Jikido and Saiden complex: £2-5 li 70, 
78, 10ft, U8. 191; note 53 
Shoryoin; £08. 248. £82, £05, £98. £70. £72; note 
431 

malm reporitnry* Kyoxo: ££, £4, 18, 70, 87, 108, 
118*19, 154. £04; note 125 

Horyuji Eastern Prednet, Toin; geiicrai: ££, 51; 
note 120 

tkanpOdS: ££, 74-75* lOftk 113* lift. 121 h 154; 
□ot£a tiO, 275 

bliddle gate or raidS: 52, 104. E9ft, 177 
Yiimcdeum: 2£k Sl-52. 75, 194, 166; notes 154, 
£05 

Hosbojl. temple, I; general and pagoda: 129, 13T- 
39 h 178; notes 21S, 244 

House. C: 9, IS. IS 

HoiWk («c also Shind^ii-tulmrti S* I8-2I* 141, 
19£ 

Hsi-ming-ssu, temple. C; 65; note 93 

Hiia-yeti-ssu, temple* C; Hni-kku^tien: 83-74, 6T, 
69, 155; note 136 

Pao-chia-diijtD-tsaiig-tien, jutfa repository; 81, 
111. 123-24, £33, 236, 24(M1; notes 193, 404 
Tb- hsiimg-pno-tienk main hall: ft], 89, 191* £38; 
riote 133 

Huo-ksliig-sheiig-mu-miiio* Taobi dirinc, C: ISO- 
81; note 305 

HwaDgnyongsai temple, K: 92-39. ftO-ftl. B3; note 
56 

Hyiikumantpen or Cliiottjir temple, J! founder a 
ball: £77* £88; imte 483 

India: 29. 39, 40^2. 69-70* 79* 81^, 89-&£. 109. 
l£0k 104, 197, £17* £41, 245; note 340 

** Indian ** style of architectunr, Tenjitkuj^ifi; £0-£1, 
00. 101*02, 297, £l0-£4k 220, £29, 232, 235, 
£39, £41. 243, 25£-53. 157, £01-95, 298*70, 
£84-85, m. £91-92: notes 99, 125, 367. 495, 
443 

Inter^jeiim supports: generil: 03 
j^d-korrninaiffi: iJ} : 119-20* 134* 158, 203*04^ 22S. 
£06-69. £84-95; nolea 197, 849, 509 
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kiU|^-j)4ML: S3. SO. 259, 395; 

]5i. 44^ 

rFvrtfAitt (J) I "* Iruikq iilyle poal; 233, 250 
{J) posU 250, 205 

lo^ruu^a (J), ''Cbilicisc^ sly It po^U 244, 259, 
395 

Ise fihrincs^ J: 5. 7, 210 

lsli3i]c?ji. ittiiple, J; IiaII And pa^iodA: 20B^ 

250-5], 20S-a0; Dott^ 434, 465 
lAlnynmpjrJrriL^ tEtnple, J; gEEifraJ^ 52^ 135 
itiAiu iiAlh 135, S5S-50; rbote 445 
TaholoL 105. 203. 250. 273- 342* 445 , 447. 

475 

Isonoknnii-jingu. Shinto sbHne, Hidden t 352* 
250: note 453 

Izunio-toishn* Shinlo shnnt, J: 5, 7-5. 210 

“ Japanese ” Style of nrdliiiccluiTp TFoyd: lOBi 202, 
310, 220-21* 333, 325, 220, 233, 234, 273-75, 
385. 257. 285, 251. 295 

JelftVw)!! V'ifionu nioiuLfilery, It 30-87, 40; note 58 
Jiknku-dbiJilii iir Ennim. J, monk: 39, S5-B7; I 464 
131, 154. 231; tiolES 53, SB, 142, fiBO, 440 
Jmg6>ii temple* J; 137* 202; nobn 3L3. 558 
JlRknkuji, Lrmple, J; nuiin hall: 207 
Jocio^lu: ?ee imdee 

Ji>d5ji. temple, HiroslmztB-kcDp J; AmidadO: 208; 
note 485 

main Inill: 208, 352, 281, 203. 370; notes 485* 
400 

Taholo: 208, 261. 363; notes 342, 435 
Joduji. temple, HyOgD-ken, J; Jod^o: 207, 218. 
318-38. 353, notes 867, 435 
Yftknshido or main halt: 314 , 252-53, 203* 373; 
notes 80t* 485, 450 
Joe, J.monk; 59, 168, L69 

Jogyu-AAiimiaiilS: see under Temple buJldin^f types 
Jojin. J. monk: 87. 168. 187. 190-91.226. 32S; notes 
142, 324. 331 

JomyBji, temple. J; main hall: 208, 271 
Jodnji, temple, J: 26; nolo 40 
Jafuriji. temple* J; main hail; 125. 149-50. 152-58, 
155. 197, 208 . 253; notes LI8, 163 

A^aimiwinfa, fJ): aw Undef Bfoelietmg and Inier- 
beam supports 

Kaijusenji, temple, J: psEoda: 200, 373; note 475 
KnIrytiDji. temple, J: general and ^ golden^ ball: 
32. 54. 75. 87. 10§. 116-18, 120; notes 97. 
104, 121 


miniature pagoda: 23. 3B, 1D4, 115« 123; notes 
m. 144, 178 

Kakurlnji* temple, J; main halll 209, 254^ 203; 
note 487 

Jogyddo and Taisbi<lo; 135; note 487 
KaniL-dnigo: s«c under Dul|[Dji 
K'onrAo (J), Buddhist ceremony: ISO, 172-75; 
note 304 

XancJiiodo: see imder Tfiji and Temple building 

types 

XanjOji, tempte, I: 175-76; note 395 
Kannon (J). Kuan-yin (C); AvaJokitesVara Bod- 
hbatlva^ 60* 63* J55, 227; notes 331, 441, 
444 

Eleven-headed form. Juiehimen: 60, 63, 139, 153 
Fukukeniaku form: note 116 
Juntei form: 188, 167 
Senjil* tbmisaiid-aniiecl, form; note 456 
Konnondo: aee under Temple buHdm^ t^pes 
KonshinJi, temple. J; main hsU: 209* 249-50. 363# 
365; note 432 

Kanaconji, temple, J: 26, 179; notes 44, 77« 100, 

804, App. 1 

KaTay6: see ^ Chinese ** style 
Kasugm shrine, type of architecture: note 461 
K^ai-ytian-ssu, temple, Ct 86» 146; note 53+ App- H 
X-m (J), unit ol bay measurement: 162 E. 
Keneboji, temple, J; 224, 228, 237; notes 886* 388 
Kikoji, temple, J; main hall: 209* 317^, 255* 
261. 264; note 420 

King-post: see under Inter-beam supports 
KiyombEudera, temple* J; general ofid main haH: 

137* 375. 385; notes 213, 501 
KAbd-daishl or KOkai, J; monk: 65, 139-81# 165, 
178-74, 195; notes 312, 223* 262# 371, 433 
Kilehi Ynkxisbido, tempk hall, J: 176; note f08 
Koclo: see under Temple buUding type* 

Kdfukuji. temple, Nagasaki, J; 286; notes 503, 503 
KBrukuji* Lemple, Nara. J; general: 48. 45. 59^2* 
55-57* 133, 137* 130. 143-47, 346; notes 36- 
87, 91, 116,262, 300, 366 
RokuensJu and Endoln: 61-52, 123+ 200* 261-62, 
269; notes 86* 205* 448 

refectory romp1e)i: 61, 78. 102; notes 53# 86, 890 
Kokulj. kingdom^ K; 1* 2, 31* 33, 35-86. 108 
Kondo: see under Temple building types 
KongObuji, temple, J; general: 326* 183* 202; nole 
211 

(Kocnpoti) dalto. pagoda: 128, 195, 196 
Fud^klo^ 209. 271 
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Kongoji, temple, J; mam hall: 20S^ ^49-^^ SJji; 
iitiU 4^2 

Kon^rikialD {3], BudnUii^t divijiLtkA: '£7; note 
93^ App, 1 

Kongormp, J; hall: 1ST« £54, 

£T1; note 4!AU 

Kon^oi&amniailiip temple^ J: Tahoto: 195p 209; 
note£ 342 h S44 

KotishaJU temple, J: notea 99, tl@ 

Korea: 1-4. 6, 8. 19, 81-88, 41-49, @4-85, SO-92, 84, 
80-90, 90-30K 103-04, IW^lOp 188, 21S, 283, 
288; Dote& SD8, 595, App. 1 
Korj-uji, temple, J; golden^' kail: 18@-8T, 1T@, 
178; notes 2B1, 2812 

lecture hall: 125, 149, 154-55, 100-81, £90; note 

set 

KofihOji, temple, I: 276; notes 478* 479 
Xoyasan, mountain keadquarters of Shingon, J: 
126. ISK 165, 195-96, 249; notes 211, 844, 
435, 50S 

ATcp^mna (J) panel: 121-22, 199,. 204-00, 241, 271- 
72; notes 350, 585 

Kozaojl, temple, J; Bmldba baU; 207* 235* 25B; 
note 413 

K^^djii temple, J; Amidado: 325^ 148» 155; note 
261 

Kuang-chi-asu, Umpk* C; Soa-U-^hih'tien: St, 86, 
191; note 137 

Kiun-ylti-ko: w* tinder Tu4d-ssu 
K udara-nn-Oteni* temple, J; pagoda: 30, 90; notes 
58, 93 

Kudara style oE temple planning: 31 ^ 33-84* 36, 
3S-39, 66 

Kutig-bsim, cave temples^ C: 69; note 114 
Kummadeta, temple, i: 12T; note 213 
Kyrao: see under Temple btiilding types 

Lecture haB, Kod6; »e under Temple buUdicLg 

typM 

Ling-Icnang-Ueo: m under Falane kaUa, C. 
Ung-^in-asu, temple^ C: 66, 298; note 111 
Lung-ludng-aaij, temple, C; general and Mo-ni-tkii: 
63* 118, 180* 187* 191, 223; Siotw 305* 384 

4iUm reposltiiry, Ch^uan-luR-tsang-tien; 118, 180, 
243 

Tiu-shih-ko: 180* 223 

lAitig-men* cave temples, C: 35* 32, 116; note 187 
Limg-fien-miao, sknne, C: 180, 187; note 305 

Mampnkuji* temple* J: 216, 228+ 274, 286; note 
491 


Maridwv (J) orMandala (1): 77*130,137,144-45, 
163* 173* 175, 194-95, 200* 249^1; note 444 
Alongdokaa, temple, K: 84, SO 
Mnts> straw* tatami (JJ ; 289 
Men (J) * unit of hay measurement: 162 fi* 
^Uiderm: see Horinji, On]5ji 

Minamoto, don and members* J: 248, 959, 966; 

□otea 09, 368, 434, 435. 439* 445, 468, 480 
MiroJeu (J) > or Majlreya Bodhkattva: 39* 60, 129; 
notes 44* IS 

Mjruksaa* temple. K: 31-33, 89; note 57 
" ^Exed "* style of archltef Lure* (J) : 210, 

273-75, 985-88, 291-09 
Moetauji* tmipk, Jt 130-40; notes 949, 281 
Mukori, temple site* K: 64, 80 
Mulioji,. temple, J; '"golden" haO: 77* 125, 149, 
152, 167, f03; note 982 

main boll, Kanekodo: 209, 95D-52, 255, 261, 960, 
271; note 484 

pagoda: 125* 159^9* 197-203; note 262 
Myotakuji, temple* Nara-kim*J; general and lecture 
hulk 59* 16&.72, 174-77, 179, 182. 202; note 
988 

Myoraku]!, temple, Fukui-ken, J; main kali: 209. 
250-51; note 134 

Mybakinp* temple, d; general and Dkarma kail: 
226* 228. 274 

Nig^juiin* I, monk: 104-95* 197; note 340 
Noijin: see under Hall fx»mp)e£, plan elements (J]; 
hall proper 

Nandaimon: see Gateways,, and under Horyuji* 
TOdajjl 

Kanzenji* temple, J; general and triple gate: 228, 
246, 274 

Xonakadern, temple, J: 25; note 41 

Ohokusan, sub-sect of 2en Buddhism, J: 216* 240* 
note 509 

Oda Kobunaga* historic Jafianese; notes £39, 430* 
440, 482 

Ojagpkurakuin; kc Sfiiiseiiln 
Oku-no-in* tomb shrine* J; 165-88, 168* 187 
On j^Ji or Miidera, temple, J; gmerul und “ golden ” 
kail: tTO, 954, 275; notes 280* 439, 448 
ByakuxondO: 202; note 459 
CbpaJUg-ktmg: see under Falfteefl, C: 

Otori-zukuri, Shintfi shrine type* J: 7 
Ow]"s-tiiil oerotcrion: see Under Hoof OfURincnts 
Ovuikiro-sukuri, Shinto skrine type, J; 7 
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Fo^odji; Bee biso ^tupa: 3-4, ££-35, 35, 37, 

«&, 5U-54p 4t, 45, 47^1, 54^05, 59, 

87-95, lOlt 104, lOa-108, 110, IIB, 113* l£0* 
1£3, I55-30, 11^9-51, 13S* 155-59, 13&4J9* 165, 
185^7, 1&4-360, sot, 30&-0&, £23* 363, 373- 
73, £76, 278; notes 0, 45-44* 47, Stl-&1, 

85, 04, DO, 100, 104, 114, 144, 164^ 160* «10, 
225, S4D, £44, 248, 249, 282, 269, 279, 447* 
431^ 460* 4T5p 458, .^pp. I 
DnitO bJul fnnn!^^ 91, 131, 194-97, 265- 

OU, 291, 265p 272-75, 275, 282; notes 54048, 
446, 447. 454, 475, 476 
Yugito form: 196: note 548 
PaJare, C: general: B^13, 16^17p 19-29. SB* 40. 84- 
85, 97, 09, 150, 168^ 177, 179, 151-88, 192, 
227* 246, 284; notes 251, 366 
PalAec haJU, C: 

Ciung-fu-tien; Wet kLn^dom: 99-100; notea 165, 
165. 166 

Ch^ien-tlcn, Hill of State; Cb'iii* Han dytia^tk^; 
10-12 

Ling-kuang-ticn; Han: 15, IT, 97, 191; noteB 50* 
169 

note S2 

'nai-ho-ticn; Cli'ing: 12, 19 
Wen-te-ticn; YEl&n: 184-8a; note 314 
Yen-bo-tien; Sung; note 313 
FaLncfi J; gcnrrnh 6-8, 18-20, 50+ 40^ 4449, 56, 94+ 
128. I45p 14748, 167, 161-82, 193-94, 200, 
202, 230, 265, 267, 271* 282, 298; notes 152, 
306, 936, 366* App. 1 
FaW baliip J: 

Ajiuku-no-Uabnki; Aituka 7 

ChoilLuden: Nan; 40: note 119 

Dnigdeuden, Hall of Sute: 18-19, 128, 198; 

noted 219, 306, 558 
Seir>'6dcn, Heian: 85; notes 140, 384 
Shishindan; Helm: 85, 195-94: nolca 354.^ 559, 
559 

FabiJCf, Monebu, at Mukden; 182; nnta 505 
PEio-Bh^ng-jtsQ, temple^ C; main bfiU: £25, 252, 
256^56, £59* 245; note 554 
Pavemcni, stone or tile: 50, 110, 158. 2CM3-01, 251, 
240 

Pekebe, kingdom* K: 1-4* 31^+ notes 62-68, 
460, App. I 

Pi-yOn-ssu* temple. C; pngpda: 90, 106; note 146 
Fpreh: see under HaU eomrla^^r, pkn elements, C. 

and J., hall proper 
Po-baip kingdom: 1S2; note 510 


PraJok^na: sec 

Provincial monaster^^ Kokubim|i* J; 18, 4£, 4445; 
note 116 

Fulgukaa, temple, K; genera] and '^golden*' baU: 

94, 80, 110; note 107 
Puuiun^a, temple, K: 64; note 107 
Fimbwangsa, temple^ Ki 55-34. 65; note 59 
Purliiis; see also Ridge-pole: 85* 85, 87-88* 05-t08, 
117-19, 142, 187-91, 171, £18* 2£9-aip £32^ 
S9, 243, 288, £91: notes 18, 182, 208 

llafters; 39-60. 85. 87-90. 95* 104, 119, I4S, 154-33+ 
157^5* leO-eL 171* £16, 221, 229-50. £36- 
57. 259. 244* £50. 25£43, £56^7, £98, £88- 
84; notes 182, 205 

RaidG* ae* under Hall camples, plan elementd+1: 
Hailing; 90, 121-S5. 160, 166. 169. £09^01, 204 05. 
223* £45, 265. £71, 280-81, 286-87; notes 182. 
202* 533. 364* 565 

Refectory: see under Temple bujLding types 
Itei£an)i, temple, J: mldo hall: £(^; note 451 
pagoda: £09 

Rengcoin, temple, J: BanjusangendS: £09. 264-95. 

268-99, £72; mitt 456* 165 
Ridge-pole {see also Purlins) : 85-84, 117-18, 168^ 
161^ 169, 171* 179, £44, £69; notes 18, I8£, 
£73, 429, 450 

Rituul furniture. Buddhist; 70, H5*46, 158, £49 
Roof construction: 67. 71. a3«. 87^. 117, 141, 
154-01* 107. 109. 171-72, ISI. 193-94, 205. 
£18, 281-52* £37. £47, £31-32+ £56-37+ £66^* 
£88, £86 

Aune^t {J] , framing Umber" 89, 159-69. £37* 238+ 
£84 

Aart (J), framing timber: 105-61 
Roof wering: plank: 7+ 20, 30, 52, 62, 64.179 
shiiigkr 5* 18, 28* 30. 5£. 60^81* 71, 184+ 100+ 
iOff. 165^69* 173, 179. 103, £5S, £22. £41, 
£69, 268, £70. £98; note £89 
tbatrb: $, 18, 20. £8. 30, 5£. 60-64+ 188. 251, £41; 
not^ IB* £89 

life: 7. 0. J8-10, fiB. 30, 3&, 4&, 5S, 50. OJ-Cfi, 71, 
S3, 114-10, ia». m 1S4. 150-60. 160. 1ST, 
ISS, 197, 901^0(3, ess, £66- 

07, S70, SOS; not«« IB. 45-46, 163, ISO, IBS 
Roof foniu: U8<14. 161. 171-TS, 174. 176-32. 163- 
64, S49, S56-37, S50. S64l sates 3S, 09, I SS 
gable, klAuma (J): 113, llB, 150, ISO; note IBS 
gable, cun'cd OK ftont fiordi, eAnnn (C>: 170, 
S88 
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gable, arched^ ftn etc.* karchafu (J): SflT, 

872, 3^; ctote 463 

Mp, ahicM (J); t«0. 113, m note 132 

hip>and-£abl«, or .tAifeorobu^i (3): 113- 

14, UB-13, 1B6, S56, 23^^, 233; note 132 
penthouse; J66, 176, 130* 130 
pyramirnl; 103, 104, 137 

Itoof ufoaitients; 114^16, ISO, 2D2-33p 222. 211-42, 
SeG-67, 2B6, 23S>34; notes 13. 103, 137, 135, 
208, 423, 402, 513, App. I 
cAj^c»nKn«r (J), lultlitkanl ridge-endt 115 
oniitau^ora (J], acfolerion: 115, 203t 266, 203; 
notes L 85-80 

vhibi (J) + aerotejifln: 115, 202-03; ualm 184, 423 
(J), ocroLenDn: 207-09+ 233 
fonbuwmo (J); ac^utetioo:; 115-10 
Roof slope: 38+158^, 222; note 3S3 
HoahnnA^butsu; see BinisiiAna 
Ryoben, J, monh: notes 09, U6-1T 

SaetL'enwangsiL, temple, K: 04, 80; note 166 
Sakliuju Icmple, J; genetaJ sod "golden” bailST 
54, 59-04, 78-78, 82-93, 115, 120-30, 132, 101 p 
1G7; notes 103 04 

" paired baits,” in Juiehimen-kaunon and Slu5 
Precincts; 00-01, 04, 73-79,120; note 104 
pagodas: S2-Q3; notes 104, I44p 154 
Refectory Precinct: 61* 78 
Saimyoft, temple, J; ni&m hall: 128, 141-42, 147-48p 
156, 162, 170, 172. 254, fSSp 263p 265, 

260; notes 430,447 
Slncl, 1: 6Bp 70, 01-92; note 152 
Sui-cli'ing-ticn: see under Yuan-ciiao^kuan 
SangatsudoT isee TodaSji Hokkedu 
Sanzenin or Oj^gokurakulD, temple, J; main baO: 

125. 149, 26i; notes 261+ 303 
Seihakujip temple, J; Bnddha hall: 207 
Seiryoflen: see under Falaoe halls, 1, 

3(rtMu^5: see " Mmd ” style 
Shaka {J) * er ^yamutu Buddha: 1+ 282; notes 
116, 961, 483 

Shan-hua-ssu, temple, C: general and miun haO. 
Ta-hslung-pao-tien: 82, 80, 191, 252-53; note 
430 

San-sh^g-tien: 233, 233, 240; note 405 
Sban-men gate; note 424 

Shaodiii-sisu, temple, C; Ch*u*tsu-an, Of Mien-pi- 
an! 233, 235, 238; note 400 
Shariden: see under Temple building types and 
Engukiiji 


Sh^g-ku-mioo, shrine, C; 180; note 305 
Shinto shrbic type, J: 
palace type* Jj 20-21^ 14B41, 200; 

note 140 

Shingles r see under Hoof covering 
Shingonin, temple^ J; 145-46; note 254 
Shmran-aboDLn, J, monk: 270; notes 471, 479, 430 
Shint5 and iu shrines, J: t, 5-3, 19, 21, 30+ 67* 79* 
04, 131» 164, 171, 189, 199, £81, 248, 279. 
283+ 2B9p £92. 294-95; nolea 12, ISl, 262 
Haiden and HonEkn: 79, 104, 174+ 189; note 131 
Shmyakmduji* temple^ J; main hall: 22, 43. 53. 
72-74, 70-77. 108. llS-tS, 117, 119-20, 154- 
55. 204; 94, 113 

Shimtnis^u Anudadd. temple hoUp J: 125. 148, 204, 
206, 231; notes 261, 302. 430 
ShiEhinden; see uadcP Palace hallsp J, 

SlutennOji, tempk, J; 3, 4, 23-20. 29-34, 48-49, 113, 
138; notes 49, 55, 409 
Sliob^-shunin, 5, monk; 131; note 213 
Shodeo (J), Buddhist divinity: 145 
Shokokuji, tempXcp J: 223, 274f note 394 
ShOmu-tsmSp J. EmperDr: 18, 42-45; notes 86* 93, 
95-06, 99-lOa/ll0, I20p 429, 440 
Sb6rd: under Temple buOdmg lypet, BeU 

pavilion 

ShoryDin: see under HoryOji 

Shoiy^j^* temple^ J; ShakadO: 279* 281; note 4B3 
Sboshoin, temple. J; main bali: 209, 250. 281; note 
434 

Sh5a5ui storehouse: sec under TMaiji and Saidaiji 
Shotuku-taishi, J; E^rince: 3-4^ 14. 23, 34-35, 248; 
notes 40. 4846+ 43+ 83, 93. 101, 120. 262, 
431. 433. 435, 437, 439. App. I 
ShukongSjm (1} + Buddhist divinity; 77; note 121 
Shunjobo-chogeti, J. tuotik: 2t8-l5* 217+ 253; notes 
360, 367, 371 

Shuonan, temple. J; Buddlm hail: 230^1, 234, 236- 
39, 241: notes 393, 419 

Sluitten, thk&mida (J) : 160-67, 169, 175. 17S+ 192^ 
202, 265; n«U 356 

Silim kbgdmn, K: 1, 0. 31-34, 64^, 80, 8884: 
note 118 

Sofukufu tempk. J; 274, £86, £88; note 503 
Sdga dan and members, J; 1-4, 14, 23, 26; notef 
49+ 92, App. 1 

Snkkulatn, rave temple, K: 81-82; nate 135 
Sanshop, temple, h 129, 181, 139-40, 178; notes 
218, 24fr4S 

Steps, stairemse: 63. 200; note 113 
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SfujHi; see ika Fugoda^ 3&, 41-43:, 03, 70. 05. 

eO, 09-93. 1114-91; notes 155, 901. H40 
SuniiyoshS^ Shbip J: 1-8: note IB 

Sdtrar Buildbisl: K3. 31, 42^, 10. 199. 131. 

175-70. 97^^70, 983; notes M, llfl. 94fi. 250 
Sii(m Tcpcajitoiy, Kyikiui sec oodtr Temple buHd- 
hig types 

Tftchib^n shrine. App. I 

TAhjo-n^-uTiil or Tnho-bnUu (J); FhiibhutsrfitiyL 
BuddhA: 13T, 978, 982 
Tahotu: see under Ps^iodB 

TaimBctcra. temple. J; generdt 22. 58; notes SOI. 
429 

Kondo and Kodu: 200. 947; note 420 
Maodiurwio: 900. 957. 259. 262, 271; notes 420| 

H4 

pagcNi^ot: *2. 75. 107, 197; notes 123, 429 
Taira, don and members. J: Std-llp 246; notes B». 
366. 434. 460 

Tokttnji, temple. J; minii hod: 200. 254, 269; note 
438 

Takbnhuten (J) or Indm. Buddhist divinity: 279; 
note 98 

Toizanjip temple. J; mnin haJI: 200. 255, 268; note 
441 

Tmnmmislu shrine: 68. 10^1, 110. 113-15, 119* 121; 
note 172; App. I 

Too-bsuan. C. monk: 36-38. 60. 133; note 82 
Taoist ihrinw, C: 89,17M82, 166-87 
Ti-ycQ-t"a. pagoda. C: 07-08, lOO, 115-16, 190. 201; 
note 160 

Temple budding types: abbot'^t <|uartera, KujG 
(J]: 227; note 415 

Amidad5, hall of Amida: 125. 130. 132. 134-37, 
J39. t46, ]50-55p 160. 198^99, 201. 204-05. 
20S. 562. 2i5-77; not® 182, 263 
bnth-hoiue: 28. 40. 212. 518* 227 
bell pavilion. Shorn (J): 24. 2&. 50. 57, 67. 135- 
35. 137, I3fr40. 207p 257, 275^77. 270; notes 
93, LOO. 249. 508 

Bmldha ImH; oec also “ golden " hall: 2-3. 23-24. 
50-30. 32. 34. 37^1, 48. 66417, 146. 177-78. 
l&O, 207. 212. 516. 227-28. 230. 274. 276; 
nutes 40. 53, 66. 04. 99, 104. H8, 213, 3St, 
App, I 

biiiliiing Icir food offering*. Buiabo-iio-j* (J): 
*ee tinder Todoijl 

building fur boly water. Choru-ao-yB (J): see- 
under Todaiji 


cloister eonrt ami corridors. Horn (J); 3. 52-25, 
38.30. 32-34, 39^1, 46^52, 55^56, 60. 65-66, 
135-49. 163. 168; nates 47, 49, 93. 99* t04. 
App. 1 

Dharma hall. Hatto or Mode! (J): 216. 227-2$, 
574; OPtc 415 

dormitaries: 2o, 38. 46-41. 60. 55. 5M7. 60^1, 
576; notes 99. 104, 431, App. I 
drum lower! 133. 527, 577; note 503 
Fudodo (J). boU of Fudo: 174. 209, 271 
gateway: jm separate heading 
Godaido, {J) had of Five Great Gods of Wrath: 

130. 131. 137. 139. S74 
GoeJdo (J), memorial chapel for Shin 
275-76; note 478 

'"goldenliflll, Kondo: 22-53. 25, 27. 29-30. 33- 
84. 45. 48. SO, 52, 54-55. 37-60. §7-72. 75-77, 
79-81, 85. 87. 90* 08, 100, 102-08, 110-14. 
117, 125, 180, 132-38. 141, 146. 152^ 164, 
156. 166-07, 178, 186. 190, 561^5, 220. 26S. 
273, 276* fS4: notes BO. 93. 99. 100, 103, 104. 
113-14. 11748. 120. 182. 222. 244, 240, 262. 
429. 430, 488, App. 1 

Gomad^ (J). hall for Gama burnt offering*: 180, 
173 

HamgyohanEB-sammnidd. “ hall of ramodht at- 
laiiied half by walMuf^ half silting 120 
Hokkedo []), hall of the Lotut Suira^ 5ee under 
Todalji; also: 578. 5S2; note 4ES 
Hokke^Aammaido (J), boll of semadhi attained 
through the Sutrai 130 

lOdodo (J). hall of the Pure Land; see under 
J6dojl (Hydguken) also; rmtt SOS 
Jogy^o-aiunnialdu (J), hall of jotiuzd^t attAined 
by perpetual walking; 155. 120* 151. 164; 
note* 249. 268 

Junteido (J)* bull of the Juntei Kaimoa: 130. 
107. 181-82; note 213 

Kal-Sfludo (J) ^ foutider'^s memorial ehapeJ: aee 
nnder Eiboji. also: 207. 252. 201 
Kanebodo (J), hall for K&neb^. “ baptismal ** 
ceremony: see under Toji. also: 130 
Kannondo (J) * hnll of Knonon: sac under 
Eihoji. also: 208, 264; notes £60. 428. 456 
IGshiniojindd (J), hall of Xishimojin; 279 
kitchens; 58. 40. 61-65 

lecture hall, Kodo (J): 28-24. 59^, 32. 34, 38. 
40. 48-19. 55, 54, 56-57, 74-75, 125, 180, 
133. 136^7* 139-40. 146-47. I4i, 154-55. 
157^8, 100-62. 168^75. 500. 202-03, 550* 
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374^75; notes 40, 47, 49* 53. 03. 00, 100* ll&- 
19. 120* 263, 27L 4t0. 403* App. 1 
^£findamdQ (J), KaU oF tlie MeuidAra (s): stx 
itndei^ TaimaderOji also: 130 
MedkatioD hall: 528 
Mi«io (J). nwjfaiopol diapel: 130 
NyOimida (I) hall of the Ny^nn Kwnw: 180 
paf^a: see separate hwikiif 

refectory. JiJddo (J); 25-55* 27, 30. 32. 51* 50- 
57* 61. 108, 113, 118. ISO. 181* 108. 

171, 177, 276* 283: SS, 93p BO. lOO* 27! 

SankodO {J) » h a ll of Sanku-teiiahi: 270 
Sbakiidu (J), hall of Shaka: aeo und^ Eniya- 
kuji, also: 208. 278-70; note 410 
Shandeo (JJ* relic hall: see under Engakuji, 
alao: 508 

rtrfro reposilorj', Kyus^ (J) l 25, 54. 28. 30, 87* 
70 . 87. 108, 118*19, 135-33. 137, 139^, 
154, 163, ISO, 204. 270^78; notes 93, 100, 
518. 540, 261. 338. 415 
Taishakudo (J) h hall of Taishakuten: 579 
Yakufibid5 (J), hall of Yakusbt: 59. 125. 129. 
130-37. 140. 152. 355, lOS, 176, 199. 504, 
273. 573: notes 64, 233. 200, 581* 585, 387* 
435 

(J) , alylc of archj- 

lecture: 8 

{J): see “ Indian ” edyle of arctilccture 
Tenonji, Itmple* J; Buddha ball: 507, 534, 533* 245; 
notes 408, 428 

Thatch: sec under Koof oovermgs 
Tiled roof?: rec under Roof co^Vlc^llg3 
T'ieD-iiD|^*shazi, cave temples* C: 35, 89> 106* 116, 
IIS, 122; hoU 114 

TpdaijL* tempk* J; 15* 55^53. 43-45* 49. 

54-58, 65, 120. 177* 510-14. 217-18- 548. 253. 
257* 281; notes 05^94. 90-100, 118, 118-19, 
128* lB5p 944. 557. 386. 367, 371 
Amidado: 12U note 109 
Busaho-nn-yfti Chomi-no-ya: S1&; note 378 
Daibutaudeu, m^t Buddha hall. " golden” halt: 
15, 44, 534ie* 176* 512. 515, 246* 575, 284; 
lioUs 96-100, 116. US* 182. 244, 35B* 366* 
487* 491 

Kalsando. founder memorial chapel* also cabed 
Robendo: 507, 255. 261; notea 381, 449 
Hokkedd, or Bangatsudo: 55* 71-75* 7 (k 77. 84* 
87, 89. I68p 121. 144* 154* ITl. 504* 507, 
5H. 2ia. 552-53* 253. 256-59, 289* 272. 270; 
notes 118. 128, 199. 443 


lecture Ml: 58. 181; note 89. 27t 
Xaiidnimofi, J 5 real soutli gate; 55* 207* 217-23+ 
288; notes 99. 125, S79, 443 
pagodas: 46. 55. 60. 138 

Refcctary Prednet: 58, 171* 177, 283; notes 53, 
69. 128. 27t 

Shown: 23, 76. 96. 124; notes 04p 90 
Tcftgaimou: 5$, 78, 115, 117-16* 15«; notes 155, 
135 

Tufukujik ictnplcp J; ^ncral and ** topic'' gate: 
224, 228-27* 248, 273 

Top* or KyAagiokjokiiii, temple. J; general: 130-31. 
141. 205. 575, 284; notes 522. 551. 408 
Kanchodo: 172-75; note 292 
RengcmDii gate; 119* 500, 570; note 104 
pagoda: 131, 575; note 222 
Tokugawa, dun and members. J; 61. 208; notes 
413, 478, 482, 490, 58T 

ionihs of, Tushfigu and Dalyniii: 61, 273. 283, 
589-00. 505; notes 413. 587 
Toshodalji. temple. J; general: 23+ 73; notes 

100+ 116-17, 119 

Kondo. or *'Bqlden” hall: 23. 57* 72-74. 77-78. 
Se-S9, 105-08. 110. U2* 114* 117 21, 123-24. 
144. 154* 197, 109* 2844)5; notes 100, 117 
Kod6p or lecture ball: 23. 40. 57, 74* 77* 112; 
notes 180. 113-16 

Toshdgu: sec Tokiigasia dim. tombs of: 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi. hislodc Japanese: 258, 285* 
288. 290. 233; notes 2S9, 326, 430* 456, 478, 
4S2 

Transoms, rnminu (J): 265-66, 2S2. 287| 292-B3« 
206 

TTj-k>> 55 u* ttiiipte+ C; Kuafryiu-kD: 82, 84. 88. 186- 
07, 153. 155p 232-33. 235. 238* 245, 548. 
566; tmtes 139. 155. 202* 468 
Tung-yMt-miao. Tanist iltriue^ C: 131 
Tuii-UuAng+ cave temptes, C: 39, 69. 80. 82, 101. 
111. 116* 133. 135-36* 138, 144, 232* 235; 
npte« 60. 114* 155p 220* 250 
Twelve Gods, JunUen (J>, Buddhist djvimtie*: 
145 

Ujigami-jinalia. Stiinto sbnne. J; 109 
Umeda ShakadO, temple haU* J^ 207* 534. 238-40; 
note 410 

Valivcnna Buddha: see Binishana 
Verandah: 166. t69. 200, 265* 587 
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Woii-fu-sil, Urtnplc, C; Buddha hall: S1&; 

bqU 374 

oy&: see " Japanese ’* style of arebibeeiunc 
Wcn-tc-ticttT M utidcT Patacc hfllis, C 
Windows: 33. UM«. IS3. 309. 331^33. 340^ 

41. 304-6f. 3S7. 393^ UDte 303 
Wu'tVasu, tcmpk, C: pagodas 30. lOfi; note 140 

tmipicp J; gmcral: 33, 43. 40-49. 03- 
BG; notes m 81, HG, 340. \pp. 1 
pofiodas; 33, 43. 4T-43. 35. 63, 104-03, 139-00; 
notes &0.S1, 335. 940 

Toin, Eastern Precinct, and TcandO: 78, 101^3. 
300. 347, 300. 370: notes 139. 439 
Vakusbl (J) or Bhalsajyaguru Buddha: 43, £9, 
70, 70, 130. 130; notes 09. 34, 113. lOT, 300, 
3fl3, App. I 


Yakushido: see under Temple building types 
Yaniadadera^ temple, J: 20, 40: note 49, App. 1 
V'inff F 0 . Shih, architecturid manual. C: S3. 
00-100, 210, 217, 223. 230. 2S3-33, 230. 237, 
939, 244^, 270; notes 19. 150, l£9. 165, 
184, m, 401, 407, 412h 410. 424* 447 
Yimedono: see un<ler Horyuji Toin 
Yung-nlug-ssu, temple, C: 37-3S, 40-41^ 01: note 65 
Vtjon-iniao-kujm, Tnoist mouasteryf C; San-eh'ing- 
tien: 81, 233, 235, 23B; notes 133, 400, 
Yun-kang, cave temples. C; 35* 09s 80, S2| 01, 
101, 103, 109, 110, 192: notes 114, 171, 187 

ZeukOji, temple, J; 9G6: note 4G0 

Zuigaaji, temple, J; main hall: 275, 293; note 511 


PLATES 




Fiffr Ip tsETimo !^hriiif>: ihi- ^tK-iLiiir>% m {^^aithirf^zukHn^^iyh. 




Fiff. 3. llonT.^iiiig shelter III repirAj^^c>ni7irn-:£tt^un\sty]r, 


Ki^. f?, Kyoln, Vosihidii^j<in$!iru niirLiar shrine stineLiuur^^ 
in Shrtnmt^t-zitknri Htyle. 







1" ijt. 4. t.li"jiijgj ilyttrt.'sly liii|H'rliHil m 



















































tm M: 



Kijr. (L lit Slid lu Cliritiioii. 























Fifl, lu, Hur>'rtji: (ji) birdWy^r iTrt>ii.MtnR'ticiii (h) i-tiMilig riiidLMiL^ nrifpiial midtrus 

pLiii: (^ij) i*3ckHling i^iirral jilaii: 1, oiujiyonJ iiucleu!?: Kninbiuiuiflu; Ut Mm%U 
4, Sliory'oiii; ivfecloly' complex; ^reat eajit ^(nle: T, Viimeilooa: 

B, VuinedcKno 0. Kdono and Slmriijeii; lu^ llcmpocf^. 











































































































































































Fij?. 11. bmIVeyp Hihl |,|j,t| rtwiiminirl’ttiti of oriKiiiAl Audcits. 

Fig, ^'akiinlilji. |]]pii rrtfuiiitriH'tion of ongiiui] nui‘l«Uij. 














































































































































































Fig. 18. old view (ftiKii nn Edo firiot). 



14. K^ifukuji. ]thLn itreon^^Lruction of origiiLi]* 
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Ti. niqiii.-wiart. 


C V K ih 1. L ^ 






16 



K 4 t >k li,v I >L 



Fijf. 1 j. Tikbiji, plan rm>n!itf 4 ii.-lKin, of 

FIr. in. Diagram of mtreu* in mwinsitwy stale, from stvejilli iu tightli wnluiita. 





































































































































































Iviiiig-hsiin; Fig. 19. Viiit-katig alvc^ U'ltipJe^ mitrjil rt^'k^uL pago^b. 

wtitrnl jtlmft vi ith 








Fig. jlK HCryuii “ pildor " JmtJ, crot^sccticMi. 

Fig,111. T&ldiji cTi»».jM!c;tii>n. plan, selwmnlic birtlWyc. 
















































































































































































































































































































Fip. 5ihuiy»ki4sliiji uumi !mlL IiiUteeh, 



Fip. ^S. T^klsiiji Iltjkkt'ilu, interior. 









Iluryfiji [f\g, -fj, i'ohluHJnijE " j((i|,i<.|i « IimIJ. Hilofioi-. 










Fig. as. T^sbCkljiiji ” golden ** hall, ci^v-5citrlion, plan. 

Fig, to. Ta-t'ung, lliia->’cti-5sG, Hfii-liui-lltfii. cfoss-sectlon, plan. 



















































































































































U J i r"' |.t«n. blrawyc. .i.-lail .f ,IUr ...,| offering 

Hri-m l.n i ■^'r^''*^' Kyit<>. I.„jrrl„l ..^^.o.iinl hall. Slibhi.Kk-.». 

MiT is uvt fI '■ Tb-i-,,,,^. Sbn«.huB-«r.. Ta-ks5„„g. 

rip. *^3. 151't lllip, HLIfl-vm-^iAil. rEI-tl^llElp-||DLO-tlr!tK 






















































































































































































Fig, r^0, TocfflJji rros^s-sii^lJonp jot hrrniilSc bjril rSpi# Chih, late .%f inj| jiH»liiig 

lypcft m scj^iLli Cliinst, Flp. S8p ssliriiit, pinil, itfJttJtiiatie birtlWyi:, Fig. dll, cloistpr&p vlfw 

iiksidu k^vl'IiIIi tent II wing. 
















































































































































































Fil?. lu. KnltTi'iiiiji tv-n«u>rii ‘'fiohU-u " fntll, rm! view. 



I'ij,'- Ht TiVbijl ^lioHuIu hl)irflKp4]>e. fTOiil. 



I 




Fi^. riiitfiM-iHn bhnno, fmiit 



I-ijt. rEi^ii^-liii^-li.<K[rri. ('cH^Lic'ijiEi aIifsihv liktcriiir. 



Fla. a. .^hinlu Aliftiir .pf t;Mir ^fr^jiu (tie . 



























Fig. 4tl- H^s-)»L-fiip lit-yeji ^angtKlji, drawing tin lintel (ii^lniwn fruin nibbing). 















































Iltini ujt ** Rrtldcti Jiail,, A^iikn bra«'kelm^. 


Fi^^, Vitkiistiiji iinniKla, protu-Xura ^ bracketing. 






























































































UrHc-kctizig of K^ilniikura furriott. 





































































FIr. iitJ, Ki>iN,<nt u3il Kukkili kiii^fLom. " toinb uf Uae 
two iMlluri/' 


Fig. 55, llflPi dyiiwftty miliiJiturf wntrh^rkWL'f 
(Xugdu Kinyu rtdiErcliim) 



Flg,H77, Kcir<rii, iilrl Kckkull kingfJuiii.* <if I In; C 4 ;lc£lia| Kln^s ami Efitthly Sfnrils/" 































llilryhiji ■-Imll. -rjivt'i?: brurkcliiin Jiiiil rjiilhiK. Fiji, !l<K 1lE>> rjji riiiiJiHc l>nirk<rtiii|j;. 









Fig, til. Tiimnmu^ii slirltic. 





















1 



Kair^'Oiiji minlituiv [uigixLi. 




























Fig.iiS. Shinyainshiji nmin Wl, gable detnib 



ris.eti. TtVlaij; Hokkftlt>, .Utdil of ebancrl ft-itiiis trratnuFiit. 





Fltf, *1. Tcl:<lirKj(ujt ’* ln‘11, ttitor 



Hffr+0. Tfik^'frji ('olilrii hull, tiintsf+j- ovnf mmu i«nis. 



Fig. ftJI, Hunniii " gipliJcii " |ij|]|, .MfVfntb 
niicl dghlli tx^iturv 












































Kijj- 71 , tlrinirl rim^mtiuinlnilittimi nlN^iil tlii; llt'ttm LTiitl af Dti during fhr uniiitikl L'cn^ntoiij- itfom Uic 



Fijf. 72 . Kuvd^iLU- K{jit|{obu]i jifcdiicts iii Iviiiimkurjt fkerkMj (Emm \hv 
IkO^itkiUb of hull nw\ rrvtrATtl) 

























































Fig, T5, Turi'himng^ t^ve XIV, fn?ikco of thf Wcjtiern FaTflfHjie. 















Fig. TfL llojuji, hiri:IWy4t reconatrutrtiuii, 

^ig. 7Tp SpLiinyoji mniu crosd-ssecliynt Mrlittnutic lilrti^s-tye. 












































































































Fir, 70. KuninkEim pcnoH vursicui of the iintridxui iniiu^irjii slyk\ Hktndrn-ZNkuri 

(froio the . 



7B. Uvikkifii ptiuenS?^ IibJI/' ffimt. 





















FIb. Wl. Hlimgciiilii. Ill (he Hujitu ImfR.rinl iMimr (fmni the . 



Fis-.SJ. Aiiinial ... ihe yirnttlikirti ulirn, in (hr Ki>riikiiji Iwliire [,uJl 

(frcPlii thr ATcr^tiryir^flw^i-Pi-rriAe'wA'i)* 













I'ig. Tliir" of praduk^hiu, or (fmiu itn; ifafiett^jhdnm^edfst)^ 



S3, 1 Ik* fIcily of invokirf hy a priest of Kofiikiiji^ npi»ir.ni^ fin lull OHirt i\iTi^\ to ii^'ornlilp nl a 

Shingi^rti altur (froni thp Ktuuija^au^rii^rtikftrtk ^. 
















































^TiTHjifiiip /fwu piMj niftiii iriiitJCjp 'lli'ifijl ’iTisjil 'HMtj .UEriLT;>| irij.^jo^ 

-Iiir|il \ 'mt\i\ hsejii.i.w-vwbm,! hi|iiEp|iuy "lit 











































































































































































y o 



of (HS) Etin'iikiiji kolufij Imll: (BU) KtSryilji lijill; (0(1) Kik 3 kiE-<liki|iro JuiLliiMu; 

{(11) MykjmkuJi k^uLkirv Ikjifl; ({w) J^'^d-liii.i |ikIaih-^, (kHvilioik. of {((5) ShL'ng-ku-iniHo 

(D») llm^-tifling-ijlkCiifi^kiMniou (tli) Ltin|^^^li»ikkj;-AAri 
































































































































Fig.lW. Luiiui «>!«« Fii?,FJU, JWciilit iiuiirl<:rt «r mi lni|«fiEil iJiilinv. rtciuii ixiwkI: 

I lie wtinfii EttiiKrof Sljifwlfiiwii illfitntcH ii iiiussakp li> tlte 
tleitj' I if Ka^^J|;^a (frijiii tin.' Kfi*fi^ii-^tiNtfru-r<'ii^rnki) ^ 














AW 



Fifi. lUd. Fi kiiijj. f )|i| IVIniv MuiHriiiii,: pnintlng i,y f.i Jiiiiiji liiti ot I tic Ynaii (lyiiiisly* 






im. AjiivilA. 1‘ttVi.* ^<4 T^iF;/Hi Et( Tvnr. 


L']|'. l U^. Tlfce juntiiu^rApliiu T;iiliu(u. 


Kig. KKt, bliiyurtinilerxt Tnlullo. 





















Kiff. mtri-jnr. FpK'J liV^lrn ipilrrifjr^ 











LCm. Sli^rjLiiiizii AniidELulii^ 




Fi^. 107. p^^bp ilHml nf bracket in(?r 


l-iy, low, Knir^viiji let'lure kal!, cbsinrii'l 















Fig- in, ByrHidiii faiKs^iy 
nbovc altjir. 




KiK- I^Mjr fiiniiN ill Mi-Tai] ulome^l ic urchilei^ture 
{imm the Ka^uf/ii^mifftn-rflkenki) 



Fig* J<>9, Cruwil^ inTiKiiiy |u htutt Ijpjh^ii (fmfii ihr Tiw*4 Milj.ii«ki” verjtk»ii o( tlw Ip/n^n-4homn^dtii) ^ 























Fip. 11^, IVMkiji Bute* frqnl. 



Fill. 113. Trulttiji Hililb rli^lai! <>f ca.vi.'^t. 


Fi^i. 1 l-L ilrMloji JiMliHJa, froiiL 





























L'f^. Jlili. FiR;liy. .ItMJaj! JrHirHlt^ crtjsfs-sc'rljmu jilniv sw^SK'iniitb 

hV. 117. Nwg^PJiJiU. Flfi. Ml*. T^nfnaji J?mit wipifl 

























































































































































































F]|j. lUL KHiiii-cjiijpu repOHilur^'n cdvey ilctiilL 


Fjg. l21p 31iii-ljuy-biLltiip Ch^uii^-^liuiig-^-iu Budilhifi liulL 
mLerif>r« 


Fijj. 1 SUh Jl^l^Ji JocICkId, iiitenor. 


Ftp^. J25. Fu-c-h^SjigditsiL^ii. BikrlfMiA halL fmul. 













H3, Ho'shaii-ssu bell tower (Jmm a. ctipy 
of Glkfir^ picloriij notes of Cliinese 

architecture and fumisblng^), 



Fi*;. Ticn-run^-jwu Hiidillta hnll, schrmaliic cru%M 
sce^tSoii M i'rupy of 



Figt. liij, Nanieenji “ Inple" i^ale^ Bmninuti, front rEijo firnodji. 

































J'iW. Eiliuji KAiAiLiiclrk. imni- Fii:. 1^7. Daitr^tkiiji Dliitmiu liall, lluttu, inUTi^r 

^ElIh jHrritMi), 




F^. Titkuukup Zeilrjilji HiiihMLn Jiflll, fmni iF^la [H-nwJ). 





















Kij3-rrtwvf'jswlloii. filnti. 

Fig. Iftii. Typif Ml lar^jf 7^u JinlL plan. hirirr^*yr 

ilhiiM'tl ikti Xht*^ r>aih»kliljt [>liEiriini linl]: Fulri jH'neME) . 






























































































































































































































































































13?. iiilenur liMjikii]^ hswiirrj sjmctiiary^ 



L Etliiiji Kfli&ATkdii. 






















Shiiunati Hia^khin lialf, ijIjlu [^Minnumitrln prn-cNl)^ 

Fij?. 1S4. Eli^fakijjl reJic- lidL tifiww-scrlioli, plim. 




















































































































































Fif;. 


KihOji ivdis-niiici, iiili riHr. fmrf^ rlitHtiirtUire.^ 



Fi| 4 . 1^7,, Hi>lhiikiiji Ffijflilhn ImlL iiilcrli»r. 


I'rriL'tjH ^llPlkuiliip Jttti-rinr clrlnLI^ 
fmmiug at mriiiT^ 





Fijf. 135] I, EiJir>ji Kui^^Mlri Iknirkctinf? d^^tnlL 


















































































































Fi]f. T>riiutiji hull, bniuki^tiii^ ii€!ui[ 

um iiilerior^ 


II L triticftik ShakiuEup Lt:»rbf^t uiiiJtfr niuiii giiEltr. 




I 


¥]g. 1 tT- Si-ilinkuil Bu^kllm hall, tmh ln’uni hi 
ehi-kHr^fi Innii. 


Fi^i. 1Cbi-tkj^4iii|^-lLsJfn, tiitra 

rr|KidiUir^^ ibtuil u\ rcnof fruiii'iij^. 
















Fijf. I4H. Kiij^ukijJi Shiiridtii, firinL 



I’lK'r 1 j]» Kihiiji Kfllhfiiitlif, U'iiiHoiv ^illv. 



Fi«, J3lt. To-I‘(iiik. P«M(llll*chlj,n- 

ijtftnil of Mutra 4*^ii|>ki^riU. 



Fiif. J53. Tcnnivjj HmldJiA Imll, re*r almve 

fur fipinL tdblitlf. 




Fi^j. 15JJ. SelliAkuji Ifiidilliii lifilU ili-inil nT oMur. 


Fij;. 154. Knf^nkiijl Sl^nriiieii^ tlcUil (if pJtur. 




























1-^^# Kn^t^hinji timlti liall, frc^nt. 


Fij5* 15<J, Kniusliiiiji mahi ImlU fahlQ initfiar. 




F»^. 15i. Knil^^hinji nimin Li^ltrior. 








FIrs, on>&s-zk^rl3ni!L-s sitiiif KjkiL'ihbJi; (I-Sfl) Kueiruji; (jori) C'liojuji; {Ui\} E^liiiirji; 

jItW) ^Iiimjh SlifjLilirrtU; [Kill JailAji iiioibi linJ!. Kakimiijh il€^^ Kon- 

Ruriiiji; fldi) Tniiuiiiji: ( 108 ) Tiiiiikuik-rn ^EiiiMiaraLlrn (lOtO UhijMitiinikra, 



















































































































































































Fi^, ini’. IjtliiyHnrENlrrik kniiika bnll^ J'f/ii/u ilil<*ricirk liHukiiii;; rownffi jilnkv<^ i.kri'(i{ii4.^1 Fy t}ii« ErurkCirtar GtHinln 

(fmiTk Use UhiffuitiiuftTa^tf^i) ^ 



Fi}^-ITJ, Jnhiymimiti^ra niab laalL miifo hud iulrHur {froEii Uir 





























Kig. J 7^. Tnjtiaiji lluklicilH, fmin ^utkwe&t. 



Fig, IViiiphiji Hakkefjfl, m juiietioii of \m)\ 

iiiiiJ taifio^ 



Fig, 1T4. Kofukitji HoklJt'nlI^>^ «ivejt. 



Fig, 17^. riiu>nifrlii. Jcklriji niaiji Imll, i:.»-tii-mli:^l lirnrkel. 



Up, JTT^ KHiisbiiiJt iiiitiii iiJiH, i-^ruvr ik^laiL Ftp. I ifl. Jociiiji Hifei-||Iiiiiiii j^liriiir, 

limrki'tlDg. 














ITS* shtihp, itiJi’frtWdafff. 



Fij^, Saimydji mam luJI« k^atrumniu ili ijorrii. 



Fijf. |K<J. iiGtii-G katnntmia in ixjcrL. 



Fl^. Ftitiiiji J5ale* 3J^tkcfcel^Il^^ iJL^lful 



Fi^, 181 . OniiiknlciiL lodDjk niaiik \m\\^ fK^rrlk 
brttcketiTki^ detail. 



Fiff. Fiitiujt nmiu ImlL elmucel interior. 












Fije. IM. Sjmjiisjiiig^Tirlo, ciuh 



Fig- Kelsl^^>jl i^rfritii-M {tt^nn tli#* ippi^n-ihi^nm-td^it). 














Fig. lSfl+ Hfiryfiji intcnpr 

utiil in^iSii'i.g, 


F]^, IBB. Koi;ini>iniiit nifdii liull. 
nltnr cletail. 



Fig. IKT. Hilrj-fiji Slj+#nriiiH+ intrrlor facing nllar 
























Fljji lUlK festivn] (fnmi ihr p 






















Kig. inL Wmilmr, Honijia'hciiyinEifi, plan uf main lialls. Fi^. 103. ClL'minit FsafciLj«T*s liall. ptna^ 
Fi|i. IfW- Clikiliji [f[.vakuiiintilK'iLl Fiaiinkr^a liiilL plim. Fig. It+I. Eiir^vakiiji Iwiur^ ifcnll* 
siTtajiin plnEi, n€'}ipiis?itic 





















































































































































































Fi^. fmai souLli. 



Kiffr Eiir>’4kuji krhif*? Iinll, ctilini; clesigt^. 


Fi|!. IPf. Kaniinliti^i Taihliklu, frmiti 













FJknnrEri nu^nkV riMif rnhinlni^. I'i;?. ^l>L Nliii^Eijj j^iiilh (futis riH*f tnutitiiju; Ji-Lcul. 








Shiiui>'od<i fatale 


Fig, ■!?fl-i. Xikk5, injtiis()EiHini nf TykiisSnwu ic?yn.-*», 

A'fr^nnnafd, 


Fig. £03* Ki\va44i{u "N'liktiRHidu. i*avo rli-^UiL 



FIk-^OO. Kuniiljuii 22iHith jUilf*. S«Li}imi>ih, kiift rr 
brAf-kt:lliig ilcUiiL 























Kijf. SOB. flliiirA. JiHitifii, ilirlni] jmwli 


Fig*S<WI. ^ikkliiiji iiiiiin hall, hriickelLii}{ uad«^r 


FiiTr ^fOTx O'harEL, Jcvluiu pofuh. 


Tig. ilD, nmln lmll, cfnlml 


Fig. U Shtni].v4kl5v fCJilile. 
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